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PREFACE 


The  pap«rt  Itore  collected  have  already  apiwarod  in  print,  for 
the  moat  pwrt  in  psychological  joarQala  that  do  not  circulate 
widely  among  the  mad^  proleeaion.    Th$y  eomtitste  • 

selection  of  the  anthor's  cou'ributions  made  during  the  past 
few  years  on  the  subject  of  psycho-analysis,  and  are  now 
issued  in  a  more  accessible  form  in  the  hope  of  aroattng 
farther  interest  in  this  oveme^wted  and  important  braiMh 
of  Bcientific  inveHtifj^ation.  Being  under  no  illusions  tvs  to  any 
intrinsic  importance  of  the  papers  apart  from  the  subject  to 
wliieh  they  rriste,  or,  thor^nw,  m  (o  Ibeir  doenmmtwy  value, 
the  author  has  not  hesitated  to  alter  considerably  their  original 
form,  by  moditications  and  additions,  wherever  this  has  seemed 
desirable,  ^ey  have  been  grouped  onder  five  headinnv, 
according  to  the  particular  topic  with  which  they  deal, 
otherwise  are  printed  in  the  order  of  their  publication.  Hav. 
regard  to  the  difference  in  the  familiarity  with  Fienc-h  and 
German  respectively  in  this  eoontry,  the  author  l*iu  left  the 
(juotations  from  the  former  language  ir  .'  e  origin*.'  and  bM 
appended  translations  to  those  from  the 

A  certain  amoont  of  repefciltei  is  nnavddable  in  a  book 
thus  constructed,  but  this  promitB  advantages  us  well  as  dis- 
iidvantages  ;  a  new  thought  has  usually  to  be  expressed  more 
than  once  before  the  full  import  of  it  is  appreciated.  A  more 
serious  defect,  against  which  those  unfamiliar  with  the  subjael 
should  especially  be  warned,  is  the  extensive  incompleteness 
of  the  book  as  an  exposition  of  the  Freudian  theory.  Among 
the  more  nt^worihy  omisefa)na  is  the  abwoee  ol  aoy'deser^ 
Ucm  of  Ute  way  in  whiob  Uw  ikKitf  has  been  apt^ed  to  the 
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only  briefly  delineated,  and  "  en  ie^^rs^  " 

offered  of  vaHo^  X  of htC^^^^^^^ 

^a.ve  examples  that  can  in  tlL'way  b^S^.*  ; 

M  a  complement  to  more  systematic  accounts   Jch  I! 

sr^s^v- ^»  ^i--re::i.;So^ 

It  is  well  known  that  i'reud's  views  have  met  with  v^rv 
eonsu  arable  oppoeition.  It  is  not  correct  to  at libu  e  tMs 
altogether,  as  some  writers  have  done,  to  the  mental  ste^ttt 

»wi»wy  mterpoBes  a  resistance  to  any  revolution  in  thought  ^ 
In  the  present  case  a  greater  measure  of  it  is  inherent  in  th« 

i^ud  holdB  that  a  great  part  of  mental  life  can  e"  W 
pa  mlly  or  entirely,  be  «.nan««d  under  two  ^ctfr 
^^h.ch  he  terms  the  '  pleasum-prindple '  and  the  '  3t? 

ori^l  form  of  mental  activity,  and  is  characterist  c  o  the 
earhest  stages  of  human  development,  both  in  the  inL  dla 
and  m  the  race ;  xt  is  therefore  typically  found  in  the 

publ.cat.on.  two  volumes  having^a£±  ^.Si  ''^'^  <=°»>-«'-  '>f 

ratli.  r  than  a.  knowlodge  any  (•}     i  to       nVfif  Kl  '"'"^it. 

portnnt  ,li.coviTv  of  the  circulation  of       ti*^  ^       "'o**'  im- 

furiouslv  oppose.1,  and  '^  ""  >n^^^^^^  first 

be  both  impossible  and  absurd  •  Zt  wh^^  If*      '  ?  dynamics,  to 
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life  of  the  infant,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  that  of  the  savage 
Its  mam  attribute  is  a  never-ceasing  demand  for  immediate 
gratification  of  various  desires  of  a  distinctly  lowly  order  and 
at  hteralJy  any  cost.   It  is  thus  exquisitely  egocentric,  selfish, 
personal  and  anti-social.    The  thought  processes  correspond- 
ing to  It  proceed  by  the  use  of  analogies  and  superficial 
associations,  treat  resemblances  as  equivalent  to  identities 
Ignore  ail  the  laws  of  logic,  and  make  no  distinction  Letween  a 
phantasy  and  an  actual  situation  of  life.    Soon,  however,  this 
tendency  comes  into  conflict  with  the  reality-principle,  which 
gene  ically  is  derived  from  it.    The  function  of  the  latter  is  to 
adapt  the  organism  to  the  exigencies  of  reality,  to  subordinate 
the  imperious  demand  for  immediate  gratification,  and  to 
replace  this  by  a  more  distant  but  more  satisfactory  and 
permanent  one.    It  is  thus  influenced  by  social,  ethical,  and 
other  external  considerations  that  are  ignored  by  the  earlier 
prmeiple.    It  can,  however,  only  guide  and  control  the 
pleasure-principle,  adapting  this  to  the  environment;  it  can  ^ 
never  ateogate  its  activity.  The  fate  of  the  primary  pleasure- 
prmciple,  and  the  modifications  it  has  to  undergo  before  it 
can  manifest  itself,  is  one  of  tbe  central  objects  of  psycho- 
analytic study  which  is  thus  the  study  of  the  fundamental 
driving  force  behmd  the  majority  of  human  activities  and 
interests.    The  fate  of  the  pleasure-principle  may  shortly  be 
described  as  follows:  The  primary  tendencies  comprising  it 
are  mhibited,  and  even  '  repressed '  (.cr,/,«»r/0.  so  that  ftey 
can  neither  reach  their  immediate  aim  nor  even  eontinue  as 
conscious  processes ;  henceforth  they  lead  an  underground 
life,  their  very  existence  unknown  to  the  individual,  and  ever 
striving  towards  an  nnattainaWe  goal.    Being  in  discord  with 
environmental  and  educational  intiuences,  and  repugnant  to 

ITi,  J''  «f  the  individual  fhey  are 

subjected  to  a  strong  repressing  force,  and  any  attempt  to 
uncover  them,  to  make  him  realise  their  existence  by  bringing 
them  to  the  surface  of  consciousness,  instinctively  leads  lo  a 
ively  opposition  and  resentment  on  his  part.    A  snlnf.on 

L  .'1^"°       "'P'^  iepressed"forces 

IS  arrived  at,  however,  whereby  the  wiwgy  of  the  latter  is 
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diverted  to  other  aims,  in  mach  the  same  way  that  a  con- 
RMrroiion  and  traneformation  of  energy  occur  in  the  physical 
world.  Upon  the  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished  greatly 
depends  the  future  development  and  mental  haimony  of  the 
individual.  When  the  transformation  is  in  accord  with  the 
donanda  of  exiomal  reality,  a  proeeea  known  as '  Bnblhnatton,' 
it  represents  an  important  win  for  the  progress  of  civilisation 
and  culture,  an  amount  of  energy  being  set  free  that  is 
devoted  to  carrying  out  the  work  and  fulfilling  the  needs  of 
Bociet}'.  A  limited  part  of  the  original  tendencies  undergoes  a 
relatively  slight  modification,  and  appears  in  the  adult  as  the 
sexual  instinct  (in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word) ;  the  purely 
mental  processes  that  shew  most  markedly  the  eharactwistios 
of  the  jirimary  type  are  those  of  the  phantasy,  such  as  reveries 
and  dreams.  Between  these  two  extremes  lie  all  possible 
gndaticms  in  the  extent  to  whieh  the  transformi^im  is 
effected,  neurotic  symptoms  being  an  instance  of  imperfect 
sublimation.  There  is  also  a  considerable  variation  from  one 
time  to  another ;  when,  for  instance,  the  demands  of  reality 
are  excessive,  when  life  is  hard  to  bear,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  person's  mental  activities  to  revert  to  the  primi^y 
type,  with  all  the  serious  consequences  of  this. 

Now,  not  only  does  the  individual  immediatoly  concerned 
exhibit  a  resistance  against  the  tracing  out  of  the  roots  of 
varion*;  transformed  activities,  but  any  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  so  doing  necessarily  offend  both  the  {esthetic  and 
rational  senses  in  general :  the  a  sthetic  because  the  dis> 
covery  of  tlif;  hidden  root  can  only  refer  to  one  that  is  hidden 
on  account  of  its  unpleasantness,  the  rational  because  the 
inhibiting  forces  have  erected  barriers  a^unst  the  ilh^ieat 
and  symbolic  mode  of  thinking  that  characterises  unconscious 
mental  processes.  When,  therefore,  critics  decry  Freud's  con- 
clusions as  nntesthetie  and  tltogicnl,  they  are  displaying  a 
perfectly  intelligible  reaction,  althougl:  they  defeBBlvely  ascribe 
to  his  ratiocination  the  presence  of  attributes  that  properly 
belong  to  those  phenomena  the  existence  of  which  they  are 
striving  not  to  recognise.  On  both  grounds  an  instinctive 
repulsion  is  necessarily  felt  against  the  translation  of  kxj 
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surface  activity  into  more  primary  terms,  and  this  expresueB 
itself  in  a  whole  series  of  denials,  inorednlities,  pretexte, 
rationalisationB,  and  bo  on.   Against  this  current  of  prejudice 

it  is  the  duty  of  the  sceptical  investigator  to  maintain  a  purely 
critical  attitude,  and  to  endeavour  to  overcome  the  influence 
of  both  inteniftl  and  external  bias  in  his  effort  to  reach  objec- 
tive conclusionB.  On  the  medical  profession  the  responsibiUty 
in  this  question  is  especially  weighty,  because  of  the  immediate 
practical  importance  that  the  new  knowledge  has  for  the  fidd 
of  curative  psychological  medicine ;  to  the  race  it  is  a  smdl 
matter  whether  a  series  of  new  discoveries  is  made  in  one 
century  or  the  next ;  to  the  suffering  individual  it  is  often  of 
vita!  impcMrtanee. 

The  strongest  opposition  to  Freud's  views  undoubtedly 
centres  around  the  significance  he  attaches  to  the  sexual  , 
instinct.   It  shoald  be  cemembored,  howev«r,  that  Frend  1 
combats  the  narrow  conception  of  this  that  i^rally  prevails,  J 
iind  apprehends  the  expression  in  a  much  wider  sense.  From  I 
thib  point  of  view  it  will  be  seen  that  the  importance  he 
attaches  to  the  instinct  does  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of 
Schopenhauer's  and  Nietzsche's  Wille  zvr  Macht,  Bergson's 
elan  vital,  Shaw's '  life  force,'  and  the '  vital  impulse '  of  so  many 
writers,  all  of  which  are  equivalent  to  what  Pread  twrna  ^ 
Lihiilii.  He  replaces  these  metaphysical  or  poetical  phrases  by 
a  scientific  and  biological  one — one  that  is  also  in  harmony 
with  the  sound  intuition  of  the  people  manifested,  among 
other  ways,  through  language,  an  example  hemg  the  e^flBO- 
logit-al  unity  of  the  words  '  love '  and  '  life.' 

To  those  who  have  studied  the  various  aspects  of  ihe  j 
psyoho-l^itjr^  thtoey,  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  theory  ! 
of  organic  evolution  becomes  very  striking.  Freud's  recent 
demonstration  of  the  truth — long  suspected,  but  now  proved 
in  a  for  deeper  sense  than  had  been  anticipated — that  ontogeny 
repeats  phylogeny  in  the  mental  sphere  just  as  definitely  as 
in  the  physical,  would  alone  be  of  remarkable  interest  in  this 
connection.  He  has  shewn  that  the  conflict  between  the 
primary  and  Beeondary  systema  of  mental  activity — a  conflict 
(m  «faieh  not  merely  the  growth,  bat  tiie  very  existence  of 
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;  civilisation  depends — recapitulates  on  a  modified  scale  in  the 
I  individual  the  history  of  its  course  in  the  race,  producin;; 
j  strikingly  similar  manifestations  in  the  two  cases.  In  general, 
Freud's  thoroughgoing  application  of  the  principle  of  dfil«r- 
.  minism,  his  shifting  of  the  emphasis  in  psychology  away 
from  the  intellectual  to  the  instinctive,  and  his  derivation  of 
the  higher  and  more  complex  mental  activities  from  Iowli«r 
forms  more  nearly  akin  to  those  characteristic  of  animals, 
represent  a  momentous  progress  in  scientific  thought ;  for  tbo 
redaction  of  the  mental  to  biological  terms — instead  of  the 
ignoring  of  it,  which  the  materialistic  doctrine  is  tantamount 
to — seems  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  bringing  psychology 
into  line  with  the  organic  sciences,  and  of  establishing  a 
harmonioos  relationship  between  it  and  physiology.  Hardly 
any  serious  endeavour  has  hitherto  been  made  to  fertilise 
psychology  with  the  ideas  of  organic  evolution,  and  half  a 
century  had  to  pass  before  the  advent  of  a  Darwm  of  the 
I   mind  ;  now,  thanks  to  Freud,  we  have,  for  the  first  time, 
i   a  purely  bidogical  theory  of  mental  evolution,  one  free  of 
I  any  admixture  of  supernatural,  metaphysical,  or  ethic  ' 
I  mysticism. 

The  great  crite'ion  of  the  importance  of  a  scientific 
generalisation  is  its  fertility.    The  true  significance  of  the 
thacHry  of  organic  evolution  was  appreciated  only  when  its 
fructifying  power  became  npparent  in  the  fields  of  embryology, 
palaontology,  and  comparative  morphology,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  biology  proper.  In  like  manner  the  psycho-analytic  theory 
has  at  the  same  time  received  extensive  confinuation  from,  and 
j  supplied  fruitful  stimuli  to,  the  mental  sciences  cognate  to 
I  psychology,  to  philology,  mythology,  folk-lore,  criminology. 
I  jarispradence,  anthropology,  and  sociology.   With  both,  the 
j  sap  of  new  thought  penetrating  along  the  parent  stem,  in  the 
/   one  case  of  biology,  in  the  other  of  psychology,  has  flowed 
/    thnmi^  to  all  &e  branches  that  arise  from  it. 


London, 

Stptember,  1913. 
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PAPERS  ON  PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


CBAPTBB  I 

BATiaNALISATION  IN  EVEBin[>AY  LIFE* 

<'NB  of  the  most  brilliant  results  of  ProfeMor  Freud's  re- 
■<earches,  and  one  of  the  cardiniil  points  of  his  psychological 
theory,  has  been  the  demonstration  that  a  number  of  mental 
processes  owe  their  origin  to  causes  unknown  to  and  unsus- 
pected by  the  individual.  This  applies  equally  to  the  mentally 
normal  and  abnormal,  between  whom,  here  as  elsewhere,  it 
is  so  arbitrary  to  draw  a  distinction.  In  my  opinion  this 
apparently  simple  idea  is  one  ol  the  most  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance both  to  psychology  and  to  ibesdences,  such  as  sociology, 
that  must  be  founded  on  psychology.  This  conclusion  is 
liased  on  the  view  that  enquiry,  pursued  with  adequate  scep- 
ticism, shews  the  number  of  such  mental  proi^sses  to  be 
I  xceedingly  great;  in  fact,  I  would  maintain  that  the  large 
majority  of  mental  processes  in  a  normal  person  arise  from 
sources  unsuspected  by  him.  We  are  as  yet  only  on  the 
threshold  of  important  discoveries  that  will  surely  be  made  as 
soon  as  this  principle  finds  a  rigorous  application ,  and  the 
subject  opened  up  is  so  vast  that  in  these  remarks  I  can  do 
no  mure  than  sketch  out  a  few  of  the  direc^ioos  along  which 
it  would  seem  that  froitfal  oondttsi(»)s  aro  readily  to  be 
attained. 

Although  the  importance  of  feeling  in  the  moulding  of  our 

judcements,  beliefs,  and  conduct,  has  for  centuries  been  recog- 
nised by  poets  and  writers,  academic  psychology  has  usually 

*  Read  at  the  First  laternational  Psycho -Analytic  Congress,  April  27, 
lOOe.  Pablkbed  in  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  Ptyekology,  vcL  UL,  No.  2. 
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•liotted  to  it  •  VMy  rabwdinate  position  in  relation  to  what 
may  be  called  the  '  intrilMtQal  procesBes.'  01  late  ye^ro,  how- 
ever, more  and  more  recoRnifion  lias  been  Riven  to  the  im- 
portance of  feeling ;  until  now  one  may  fairly  .lucHtion  whether 
there  exist  any  mental  processet  in  the  formation  and  direction 
of  whieli  feclinrj  does  not  iiliiv  a  purt  of  the  first  rank,  and 
the  science  of  feeling  psyclioloKy,  to  wliidi  Professor  Freud 
ha*  devoted  himself,  shews  every  sv^n  of  Incoming  the  only 
scientific  psychology  of  the  future.  He  bus  shewn  with  con- 
vincing  precision  that  a  number  of  previouisly  incomprehen- 
iiWe  mental  processes,  such  ass  dream  formation  and  certain 
apparently  meaningless  and  accidental  happenings  of  daily 
life,  are  throughout  to  lie  .  xpliiine.l  by  regarding:  them  as 
problems  of  feeling.  He  has  further  .shewn  that  the  causes 
of  these  mental  processes  are  asnally  not  only  unsuspected  by 
the  iiulividual  concerned,  but  are  repudiated  and  denied  by 
him  when  the  very  existence  of  them  is  suggested.  In  other 
wmrds,  there  exist  elaborate  psychological  mechanisms,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  conceal  from  the  individual  certain  feeling 
processes,  which  are  often  of  the  highest  significance  to  bis 
whole  mind.  The  comple.\ity  and  subtlety  of  these  mechanisms 
vary  with  what  may  be  called  the  extent  of  the  necessity  for 
concealment,  so  that  the  greater  the  resistance  the  individual 
sliews  to  the  acceptance  of  the  given  feeling,  the  more 
elaborate  is  the  mechar.'  whereby  it  is  concealed  from  his 
consciousness.  Consideration  of  this  fact  from  a  sceptical 
point  of  view  should  make  one  entertain  the  possibility  that, 
even  among  practical  psychologists,  a  number  of  mental  pro- 
cesses may  take  their  origin  from  sources  widely  different 
from  these  commonly  given  as  explanatory  of  them. 

The  concealment  mechanisms  may  be  studied  in  two  wnys. 
The  known  feeling  processes  may  be  traced  from  their  origin 
to  the  cliangcd  form  in  which  they  appear  in  consciousness, 
and  their  effect  on  associated  mental  processes  thus  observed  ; 
or  a  given  mental  process  may  be  analysed,  and  its  causes 
tt  uced  back  to  their  elemeniiu;s  sources.  Study  along  these 
Hnes  shews  that,  althouf^h  tlie  mechanisms  in  (juestion  aro 
both  numerous  and  complex,  they  may  from  one  point  of 
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view  be  grouped  into  two  claeaM,  according  to  whether  the 
individoal  will  offer  an  explanatkm  m  to  Um  origfa  of  the 

terminal  mental  proceea  or  not.  In  both  olaraei  enquiry  into 
t,ne  source  of  the  mental  proceHs  is  stopped  and  the  individual 
regards  any  such  enquiry  iis  super Huous — in  the  one  case 
because  he  ulready  has  an  explanation,  in  the  other  case 
l)(u'ftuse  he  thinks  one  does  not  exint.  As  will  presently  he 
Been,  there  is  no  sharp  line  between  tlie  two  classes,  and  in 
both  oi  them  initancee  may  be  foand  ot  lUI  kinds  of  mental 
jiroccsses,  iictions,  judgementB,  niunioriaa,  bdwii«  Ote. 

Tlie  prominent  characteristic  of  the  aecoml  cUua  is  the  fact 
that  the  individaal  considers  the  given  mental  process  to  be 
self-explanatory,  and  regards  any  further  enqtltiy  into  tte 
nrif^in  as  being  al)8urd,  irrelevant,  meaningless,  nnnecessnry, 
and,  iibove  all,  fruitless.  This,  broadly  speaking,  is  the 
meehanitm  that  prevents  the  individual  from  becoming  con- 
scious of  the  source  of  the  mental  process.  His  precise 
attitude  towards  the  enquiry  varies  somewhat  according  to 
the  kind  of  m«i.lal  process  concerned,  and  this  enables  as 
further  to  subdivide  the  class  into  two. 

^Vhen  a  person  is  asked  what  was  the  cause  of  a  given 
mental  process  belonging  to  this  class,  he  may  in  the  first 
place  categorically  assert  that  it  was  causelew.  Sneh  is  the 
usual  attitude  ndopted  towards  any  of  the  large  group  of  un- 
conscious and  accidental  occurrences  described  by  Professor 
Freud  in  his  '  Psychopathologie  des  Alltagslebens,'  tinder  the 
different  sections  of  Versprechen,  Verschreiben,  Vergreifen, 
Zufallshandlungen,  etc.  If  pressed,  the  individual  may  assert 
v  aguely  that  they  are  doe  to  '  chance '  or  '  inattention  ' ;  bat 
it  is  plain  that  what  he  means  is  that  they  have  no  effective 
cause,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  that  par- 
ticular mistake  should  have  been  made  rather  than  any  other. 
Yet,  as  is  well  known,  pBycho-analysis  always  reveals  a  precise 
cause  for  the  occurrence,  shewing  that  only  it  and  no  other 
could  have  arisen,  as,  indeed,  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  general  principles  of  scientific  determinism;  and  tiiis 
cause  is  often  associated  with  some  of  Uie  most  mtimi^  (rf  tlie 
individual's  feeling  processes. 
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Tho  pemon  mfty  in  the  second  place  not  bo  much  Holemnly 
deny  that  the  oMorrence  had  a  caase  a»  regard  tlin  question 
M  Mug  foolish  or  meaningleM.  The  key  to  the  interpreta- 
tion oJ  t?!iH  iittitudo  Hp*)  in  recollecting  the  poiiuliir  illusion 
that  a  volitional  process  is  a  self-cauted  one— (.f.,  has  no 
eatiM — for  it  is  doabtfnl  whether  anyone  is  entirely  free  from 
the  taint  of  voluntarism  in  feeling;,  although  tlie  lioretical 
nature  of  tlie  fallacy  itself  is.  from  an  intellectual  standpoint, 
plain  enough.  The  mental  processes  now  mider  diseasaion 
are  thus  always  volitional  ones,  thou^^h  the  volitional  elemen* 
may  not  always  be  evident  at  the  time,  but  may  be  imported 
as  an  afterthought.  A  beautiful  example  of  this  class,  in 
which  the  volitional  element  was  prominent  at  the  moment  ot 
occurrence,  is  the  ono  given  by  Adler.  in  which  an  individual 
deliberately  selected  a  number  under  the  full  impression  that 
there  wai  no  mental  process  at  work  other  than  hii  tree  tin* 
fettered  ehoiee ;  psycho-analysiH,  bownver,  revealed  a  complex 
series  of  causes  which  had  determined  precisely  the  nurabor 
chosen,  causes  reaching  into  the  most  intimate  part  of  his 
mind.^  Garefal  consideration  of  this  example  shews  farther 
that  there  were  tw.  groups  of  mental  processes  concerned — 
first,  a  conscious  determination  to  select  a  number,  and, 
secondly,  the  aetaal  seleetion  itself.  The  former  was  a 
volitional  process,  caused  by  the  reading  of  Proft-ssor  Freud's 
book ;  the  second  an  automatic  process,  caused  by  the  sub- 
conscious feeling  processes  revealed  in  the  psycho-analysis. 
Yet  both  groups  appeared  eipially  volitional  to  t)<f.  individual, 
the  feeling  of  volition  having  l)een  extended  from  the  conscious 
mental  process  to  the  automatic  one  that  was  associated  with 
it.  The  same  mechanism  may  be  seen  in  the  other  cases  in 
which  tlie  volitional  element  is  imported  as  an  afterthought. 
If,  for  example,  a  person  decides  to  take  a  stroll,  the  actual 
direction  of  hie  stroll  may  well  be  determined  by  variotn 
minor  inlluences  that  pass  unnoticed.  If  later  he  is  asked 
why  he  walked  down  such-and-such  a  street,  the  probability 
is  that  he  will  simply  answer,  '  Because  1  decided  to.'  Here 
also  the  slightest  trace  of  volitional  feeing  is  utilised  to  eov«r 
>  A  rimOwr  iiutanoe  is  detailed  in  Chq^r  III. 
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other  HBSOciiUed  mental  procegseg.  In  a  large  number  of 
routine  acta,  performed  automatically,  the  individual  adopts 
the  name  attitude  when  (luestioiied  aH  to  their  oauae.  Manj 
nets,  tho  cause  <>(  whi<;h  is  n  retlex  oljedience  to  the  cuBtom 
prevuiliug  in  hin  circle,  he  will  regard  when  queittioned  aa 
being  volitional,  the  true  cause  being  thus  etmeealed  from 
him.  If.  fi>i"  iiiwtttiice,  lie  in  asked  why  he  wears  ii  stiff  collar 
or  a  tie,  he  will  certti.iily  regard  the  question  as  being 
extremely  foolish,  thuuglt  if  be  is  in  an  indulgent  mood  he 
may  humour  one  to  the  ext«at  of  giving  some  iumginary 
exiilttiiiition,  such  as  '  to  keep  warm.'  '  to  look  re8i>ectable,' 
etc.  It  is  quite  plain  that  he  does  so  only  to  please  the 
enquirer,  and  to  his  mind  the  real  and  final  explanation  of  the 
net  lies  in  its  ohviousiiesH.  Tlio  fact  that  he  regards  the 
({uestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  mental  procevs  ait  essentially 
absurd  is  evidently  because  he  etmsklers  Uiere  is  no  need  to 
search  for  a  cause  in  an  action  tb»t  he  Ulns  to  think  is 
volitional — self-caused. 

AVe  thus  soon  come  to  a  full  atop  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
man,  but  in  the  case  of  an  observer  who  has  tniined  himself 
to  introsjieetive  analysis  we  can  get  this  further  clue.  Such 
an  observer  may  quite  well  recognise  that  there  is  »>ometbing 
itdiind  the  volitiraial  procera,  though  he  MUinot  directly  cbitect 
what  it  is.  If,  for  instance,  he  essays  spontaneously  to  chor  m 
a  number,  he  discovers  that  be  is  not  free  to  choose  buy 
number ;  one  number  alone  comes,  and  not  as  one  of  many 
alternatives ;  it  comes  \\  ith  a  certain  impulsive  force,  and  he  has 
no  option  but  to  '  choose  '  this  one  number.  In  other  words, 
he  can  recognise  that  it  cumes  to  him  apparently  from  without, 
and  it  is  cl«tr  to  him  that  it  must  have  been  detormhied 
some  hidden  iiiHuence  to  which  he  has  no  direct  access.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this  mechanism,  together  with  an 
analysis  of  the  scarce  of  the  mental  process,  is  dmcribed  fay 
i'rofessor  Freud  in  relation  to  his  'choice'  of  the  name  'Dora' 
to  designate  the  heroine  of  his  '  Bruchstiick-Analyse.' 

Summing  up  this  class  of  mental  proccL^s,  therefore,  we 
may  say  that  whei»v«r  an  iadividnai  considers  a  given  process 
as  bong  too  obvious  to  pwmit  of  any  investigation  into  ita 
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origin,  and  shews  resistance  to  such  an  investigation,  we  are 
right  in  suspecting  that  the  actual  origin  is  concealed  from 
him — almost  certainly  on  account  of  its  unacceptable  nature. 
Reflection  shews  that  this  criterion  applies  to  an  enormoas 
number  of  our  fixed  beliefs — religious,  ethical,  political,  and 
hygienic,  as  well  as  to  a  great  part  of  our  daily  conduct ;  in 
other  woi^s,  the  principle  above  quoted  refers  to  a  large  sphere 
of  mental  processes  where  we  least  suspect  it.  Yet  if  such 
beliefs  and  conduct  are  to  be  brought  into  scientific  harmony, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  meehanisma  controlling 
them  should  be  made  the  subject  of  precise  study  in  a  way 
that  is  as  yet  only  just  begun. 

We  return  now  to  the  first  great  class  of  mental  processes, 
in  regard  to  which  the  individual  proffers  indeed  an  explana- 
tion, but  a  false  one.  It  is  not  sharply  divided  from  the 
other  class  we  have  considered,  for  there  we  saw  examples  in 
which  the  individual  casually  gave  an  obviously  inadequate 
explanation  for  an  act  which  to  his  mind  really  needed  none. 
Indeed,  all  possible  grades  may  be  observed  in  what  may  be 
called  the  feeling  of  a  necessity  to  provide  an  explanation. 
On  enquiring  into  the  source  of  this  necessity,  we  see  that  it  is 
only  another  aspect  of  the  necessity  everyone  feels  to  have 
what  may  be  called  a  theory  of  life,  and  particularly  a  theory 
of  himself.  Every(Hie  feels  that,  as  a  rational  creature,  he 
must  he  able  to  give  a  connected,  logical,  and  continuous 
account  of  himself,  his  conduct,  and  opinions,  and  all  his 
mental  processes  are  unconsciously  manipulated  and  revisecl 
to  that  end.  No  one  will  admit  that  he  ever  deliberately 
jL^rformed  an  irrational  act,  and  any  act  that  might  appear  so 
is  immediately  justified  by  distorting  the  mental  processes 
concerned  and  providing  a  false  explanation  that  has  a 
pliiusibk'  riiif^  of  rationality.  This  justification  bears  a  special 
relation  to  the  prevailing  opmiou  of  the  circle  of  people  who 
are  most  significant  to  the  indivklai^  (^aeereed,  md  two 
different  groups  of  false  explanations  ean  be  di^ngnished, 
according  as  they  are  formed  essentially  for  the  individoal 
himself  or  fur  him  in  special  reference  to  the  opinions  of  his 
dreie,  <«,  roughly  apeakiiig,  aeoordoig  as  tlwy  m»  farmed 
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mainly  for  priviite  or  mainly  for  public  consumption.  The 
former  of  these  I  would  term  '  evasions,'  the  latter  '  rationalisa- 
tions';  there  is,  however,  no  tharp  line  dividing  the  two,  and 
pt  rhaps  it  would  be  better  to  employ  the  latter  term  for  both 
processes. 

We  may  now  consider  a  couple  of  examples  of  these.  One 

of  the  best  instances  of  evasion  is  the  form  ot  religious  belief 
chosen  by  an  individual.     Religious  belief  itself  rests  of 
course  on  psychological  principles  very  different  from  those 
now  under  discussion,  but  the  form  of  doctrine  accepted  is 
another  matter.    There  are  a  inimher  of  arguments  used  by 
each  sect  to  support  its  special  view  of  religion,  and  as  a  rule 
these  are  as  convincing  to  the  members  of  the  given  sect  as 
tliey  are  luiconvincing  to  the  members  of  other  sects.    Let  us 
take  the  case  of  a  man  brought  up  in  a  close  circle,  family  and 
otherwise,  of  Baptists.   At  the  age  of  puberty  he  may  become 
II  Baptist  without  thinking  t  vice  about  the  matter,  but  it  often 
ocenrs  to  such  a  man  that  it  is  an  irrational  and  therefore 
distasteful  thing  to  hold  a  belief  merely  because  all  his  friends 
do  so.   He  therefore  embarks  w:th  a  great  shew  of  reason 
ui)on  what  seems  to  him  to  be  a  critical  and  dispassionate 
examination  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  Baptism.    It  need 
luirdly  be  said  that  in  most  cases  such  an  individaal  is  strongly 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  Baptism,  and  is  so  deeply  persuaded 
in  his  subconsciousness  of  its  truth  that  he  is  only  seeking  for 
ilie  slightest  pretext  to  become  an  open  convert.    The  matter 
once  settled,  he  then  maintains  tliat  he  has  become  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  l)y  the  overwhelming^  force  of  the 
evidence  in  its  favour,  is  highly  offended  if  one  bluntly  says 
that  he  believes  in  Baptism  simply  beeaase  his  father  did,  and 
passionately  denies  this  true  hut  unacceptable  explanation. 
The  origin  of  his  belief  is  thus  concealed  from  him  by  the 
mechanism  of  evasion.   How  different  with  an  individual 
brought  up  in  a  Cathdie  environment !    Kie  MQW  arguments 
that  with  the  one  man  proved  so  etheacious  may  here  be 
repealed  with  the  most  persuasive  eloquence,  and  are  rejected 
with  Bcom  as  being  obTioasly  WlacioaB.  We  see  here  that 
enTtrotututatal  inflovoea  may  inooto^  a  pv«i  belief  by  the 
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indirect  way  of  raising  the  standard  of  acceptability  of  the 
arguments  used  in  its  favour ;  in  other  words,  by  making 
them  appear  more  obTioasIy  sensible  and  reaMmable  to  ^e 
individual.  It  will  be  un  interesting  question  for  the  future  to 
determine  how  many  of  our  most  firmly  held  opinions  in  the 
value  of  universal  suffrage,  of  representative  government,  of 
marriage  institations,  etc.,  are  not  similar  examples  of  blind 
acv-eptance  of  the  suf;gestive  influence  of  our  environment, 
fortified  by  the  most  elaborate  evasions  and  rationalisations. 

As  an  example  of  the  aUied  meefaaniBm  of  rationalisation, 
I  will  take  the  current  use  of  valerian  as  a  specific  antidote 
for  hysteria.  It  will  l>e  remembered  that  for  many  centuries 
asafoetida  and  valerian  were  administered  on  the  grounds 
that  hysteria  was  due  to  the  wandering  of  the  uterus  about  the 
body,  and  that  evil-sniolling  drugs  tended  to  drive  it  down  to 
its  proper  position  and  thus  cure  the  complaint.  Although 
%hmB  assumptions  have  not  been  upheld  by  expOTi«iee,  never- 
theless at  the  present  day  most  cases  of  hysteria  are  still 
tmted  by  these  drugs.  Evidently  the  operating  influence 
that  leads  to  their  administration  is  the  blind  response  to  a 
prevailing  tradition,  the  origin  of  which  is  largely  forgotten. 
But  tlie  necessity  of  teachers,  of  neurology  to  provide  reasons 
to  students  for  theu-  treatment  has  led  to  the  explanation  being 
invented  that  the  drugs  act  as  '  antispasmtMlios ' — whatever 
that  may  mtan— and  they  are  often  given  in  the  following 
refined  form :  One  of  cbe  constituents  of  valerian — valerianic 
aeid — is  given  the  name  of  'active  principle,'  and  it 
administered,  usually  -is  ihe  zinc  salt,  siifiar-coated  so  as  to 
disguise  its  unpleasant  taste.  Some  modern  authorities, 
aware  of  the  origin  of  the  treatment,  have  even  remarked  how 
curious  it  is  that  the  ancients,  in  i-pite  of  thdr  false  vwws 
altout  liysteria,  sliould  have  ,  red  a  valuable  line  of 

treatment  and  have  given  such  absurd  explanation  of  its 
aetk>n.  This  eonitnuous  rationalisation,  in  the  faoe  of  ^ 
knowk  'lge  that  the  process  in  the  past  was  irrational,  is  often 
seen,  a  well-known  example  being  the  Last  Supper  explana- 
tion of  the  Mass  and  Communion,  in  spite  of  the  recognised 
thaophagie  raagm  U  the  rite— thi^  is  to  mf,  ynmattt-day 
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exponents  often  plume  themselves  on  their  superior  rational 
behaviour  while  performing  the  identical  acta  that  they  deride 
as  irrational  in  tfadr  forb^urs.  It  ia  diffienH  to  see  to  what 
further  lengtbs  self-deception  can  go  once  the  beaten  path  of 
ex[ierience  and  the  scientific  standard  of  verifiability  are 
departed  from  ;  and  yet  I  hold  it  probable  that  many  of  oor 
beliefs  now  thoagbt  to  be  beyond  suspicion  will  prove  to  Ije 
just  iis  bizarre  as  soon  as  the  searchlight  of  scepticism  is 
turned  on  them. 

My  aim  in  these  few  remarks  has  been  to  illustrate  from 
wliat  diverse  sides  Professor  Freud's  principle  may  be  sup- 
ported, and  to  indicate  what  a  vast  field  there  yet  remains 
for  it  tc  be  ai»plied  ov«r.  We  are  b^;inning  to  see  man  not 
its  the  smooth,  self-acting  agent  he  pretends  to  be,  but  as  he 
really  is — a  creature  only  dimly  conscious  of  the  various 
influences  that  mould  his  thought  and  action,  and  blindly 
resisting  with  all  the  means  at  his  command  the  forces  that 
aie  making  for  a  higher  and  fuller  consciousness.  In  con- 
clusion I  would  point  out  that  future  studies  in  this  direction 
must  give  as  the  secret  to  the  formation  <A  opinion  and  belief, 
and  the  methods  whereby  these  can  be  controlled.  This  will 
yield  practical  help  in  the  knowledge  of  how  best  to  promul- 
gate ideas  that  are  in  themselves  unacceptable,  for  the  day  is 
past  when  psychologists  are  justified  in  still  sharing  the 
common  illusion  of  mankind  that  the  best  way  to  spi  f  ;-  i  an 
opinion  is  simply  to  state  and  restait;  the  evidence  in  its 
favour,  under  ^  ^OQs  bdief  thatsocmer  or  later  it  will  sorely 
be  accepted  if  only  it  is  true.  We  now  know  that  that  method 
is  not  only  tedious,  but  often  permanently  unsuccessful. 
These  are  nnqaestionably  trae  vieea  that  manktad  has  had 
the  op])ortunity  of  accepting  for  two  or  three  thousand  ywn, 
but  which  will  never  be  accepted  until  they  are  promolgaied 
with  the  aid  of  the  knowledge  now  being  gleaned  by  the  new 
school  of  pq^^esF> 


CHAPTER  II 

FREUD'S  PSYCHOLOGY  1 

The  difficalties  inherent  in  the  subject  of  an  essay  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  introductory  sentences  by  way  of 
excuse  for  the  deticiencies  of  the  exposition.  In  the  present 
case  they  are  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  to  mention  them 
here  will  also  serve  another  purpose — namely,  to  indicate  K>me 
of  the  general  aspects  of  the  subject. 

The  first  difficulty — one  that  necessarily  occurs  in  presenting 
the  views  of  any  progressive  thinker — resides  in  the  fact  that 
Freud's  views  have  in  the  past  twenty  years  undergone  a 
continuous  evolution.  Most  writers  who  have  expounded 
them  (Jung,  Baroncini,  Schultz,  etc.)  have  therefore  elected 
to  describe  them  in  terms  of  their  historical  development,  a 
course  which,  while  lending  greater  accuracy,  has  obvious 
disadvantages,  particularly  for  readers  not  familiar  with  the 
subject.  As,  however,  the  later  modifications  in  Freud's 
views  have  mainly  concerned  clinical  subjects,  such  as  the 
{etiology  of  hysteria  and  the  technique  of  the  psycho-analytic 
method,  with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned,  it  will  here  be 

'  I'ublished  in  the  Pxi/i-holvf/icnl  DiiUi  fin,  April,  1910,  voL  vii..  p.  109. 
Most  of  Freud's  psycholo^'ical  writings  arc  includid  in  the  follo\vin<,'  list, 
the  two  marked  with  an  iifitt  risk  being  in  tiie  present  l  onneetion  the  most 
important  :  '  Studien  iiber  Ilysterie,'  1st  edition.  IW),")  ;  '2n<l  edition,  1909 
(with  lireuer  .  *  '  Die  TrauindeutuiiR,'  1st  edition,  1900;  ;{rd  edition, 
1911.  •  Zur  I'sychopatholojiic  dc8  Alltagsleliens,'  1st  edition,  1901  ;  4th 
edition,  1912.  *"l)rci  Abhandhnigen  /.ur  SexuaUlieorie,'  1st  edition, 
190.')  ;  2nd  edition.  1910.  '  Der  Witz  und  seine  Ik/iehungcn  zmn 
L  nbeu  iissten,'  Isl  edition,  190.):  2nd  edition,  1912.  '  Sammlung  kleiner 
Sehriften  zur  Xeiirosenlehre,'  1st  edition,  1900  ;  2nd  edition,  1911. 
'  SamiiiluMg  kii  iiiei"  Hciuitieii  /.la  Neuiu>i  iileuie,  "i  J  oi^e.  I'JOy.  '  ,S<  In  if- 
teii  zur  angewandU  n  HevUiikunde,'  '  Jtilirbnch  fiir  paychoanali/tuche 
vmd ftneht^aithologitehe  Fortehvngm  ZemtnMatt  fihr  Fij/ekotMeU^tef' 
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]>i>ssible  to  choose  the  alternative  course  of  attempting  to  give 
a  more  general  review  of  his  psychology  as  a  whole. 

The  second  and  far  weightier  difficulty  is  that  Freud's 
psychology  signilies  ii  great  deal  more  tlian  the  formulation  of 
a  series  of  new  conclusions  or  the  announcement  of  new 
discoveries,  important  as  these  may  be ;  it  involves  a  radical 
change  in  our  attitude  towiuds  the  questions  of  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  the  mind.  If,  therefore,  Freud's  views  are 
Bubetantiated  by  later  investigations,  they  betoken  an  event  of 
peculiar  and  far-reaching  significance  to  psychology  in 
general.  It  is  notoriously  harder  to  convey  a  new  attitude  or 
point  of  view  than  mere  conclusions,  or  even  facts ;  and  yet  in 
regard  to  oar  jndgement  it  is  a  more  important  matter,  for  a 
given  conclusion  that  may  appear  improbable  enough  from 
one  point  of  view  is  seen  in  quite  a  difl'erent  aspect  from 
another.  A  corollary  of  this  consideration  is  that  Frend  has 
not  only  dealt  with  previously  discussed  questions — c.//.,  dream 
interpretation  and  the  psychology  of  wit — but  has  explained 
what  previously  had  hardly  been  thought  to  be  a  problem  at 
all — '•..'/.,  the  cause  of  infantile  amnesia,  the  meaning  of 
various  absent-minded  and  other  acts  in  everyday  life,  etc. 

The  third  difficulty — one  really  implicit  in  the  la&t — is  that 
the  appUeations  of  Fread's  psychology  are  exceedingly  diverse, 
so  that  the  range  of  subjects  included  is  very  extensive.  He 
has,  for  instance,  given  explanations  for  problems  so  remote 
from  one  another  as  the  origin  of  myths,  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession, the  sources  of  artistic  creativeness,  and  the  tendency 
to  superstitious  beliefs.  Of  only  a  few  of  the  subjects,  how- 
ever, has  he  given  any  complete  or  systematic  exposition,  and 
the  6ximi  to  which  his  prineif^  can  be  api^ied  relers  m^e 
to  dednctiouis,  usually  fairly  obvious,  that  follow  from  these. 
His  expositions  are  thronged  with  suggestive  hints,  of  which 
some  are  more,  some  less  developed,  that  are  at  present  being 
acted  on  and  expanded  by  both  himself  and  the  members  of 
his  school.  Again,  the  way  in  which  these  different  subjects 
are  intimately  bound  up  with  one  another  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  present  scnne  without  the  others.  Moch  of  the 
eogeney  of  Fread's  ar^osoato  is  dwived  frotn  the  astonishing 
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eonfirniation  and  timtnal  support  that  the  ai)pHcati()n  of  them 
receives  froiu  widt  different  fields  of  study,  such  as  psycho- 
pathology,  dreams,  wit,  mythology,  and  everyday  life.  Jast 
as  the  true  Hii;iiiliL'aiicc  of  Diu  win'H  su^;restions  liecanie 
evident  only  when  their  fruitfuhiess  was  reuliHtd  in  such 
different  fields  as  paleontology,  comparative  morpholo-i^-,  and 
embryology,  so  do  Freud's  hypotheses  heconic  irresistibly 
convincing  when  one  appreciates  their  capacity  to  illuminate 
spheres  of  human  activity  that  at  lirst  sight  appear  to  be 
remote  and  unconnected.  This  third  difficulty,  the  extenBive* 
ness  of  l''reud"s  principles,  is  one  re;i-<i)n  why  tlie  present 
exposition  can  be  nothing  but  the  roughest  and  crudest  sketch 
of  the  subject  indicated  in  the  title  of  this  paper. 

Freud  is  primarily  a  man  of  science  rather  than  a 
philosox>her.  In  philosophy  he  would  perhaps  most  nearly 
be  classified  as  accepting  scientific  idealism,  as  represented  by 
Karl  Pearson,  with  strong  sympathies  for  the  Humanism  of 
F.  C.  S.  Schiller.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  his  attitude  to 
such  a  (juestion  as  the  psychophysical  relations  of  couscious- 
tieas,  or  of  mental  processes  in  general.  He  uses  the  term 
'  conscious  ■  to  denote  all  the  mental  processes  of  which  a 
person  is  aware,  distinctly  or  indistinctly,  at  a  given  moment. 
Not  sharply  marked  off  from  these  are  the  preconsciong 
(rnihnnixste)  memories,  of  which  a  person  is  not  at  a  given 
moment  necessarily  aware,  but  which  can  be  fairly  readily 
and  spontaneously  recalled.  Unconscious  memories  are  those 
that  cannot  be  spontaneously  re<aUled  by  the  sabjeet,  but 
which  can  he  evoked  by  the  use  of  special  methods  (hypnosis, 
psycho-analysis,  etc,).^  As  wo  shall  presently  sf?  Freud 
holds  that  processes  of  the  most  complex  kind  ocmr 
without  ever  becoming  conscious.  He  is  content  with  thii. 
practical  finding,  and  leaves  quite  open  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  are  of  a  mental  or  physical  nature.  Referring, 

'  It  will  111'  noticed  tliat  1)\  Ictiiiitiun  tliese  n  luble  Myers'  subliminal 
pi'Dci -s,  I'luiri  -i  co  i  niiscidns.  iind  -Fiinel's  xnln-onxrii  tit.  There  exist, 
liowever.  fnniliinii  nt.il  dillerences  between  1'  I's  views  on  the  subject 
iind  tliose  of  otiier  writers  ;  liiese  ii;ive  b  i-_v  cieiiriy  discussed  in  a 

Striking  article  by  Bernard  Hart  iii  tlie  Joiii  i  f  Abnormal  Psychology, 
Febnuury-Maroh,  1910. 
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fdi  instance,  to  the  unconscious  occurrence  of  dissociation 
between  an  idea  and  its  accompanying  affect,  he  says : 
'  Vielleicht  wttre  es  riofatiger  zo  sagen  :  Dies  sind  uberhanpt 
nieht  Vorgiinge  psychischer  Natur,  sondern  physische  Vor- 
^ange,  deren  psychische  Folge  sich  so  darstellt,  als  wiire  das 
(lurch  die  Iteden.sarten  :  Trennung  der  Vorstellung  von  ihrem 
Affekt  .  .  .  AuBgedriickte  wirklieh  gesohehen.'  ['It  would 
j>erhai)8  b(!  moro  correct  to  say  :  These  processes  are  altogether 
not  of  a  psychiciil  nature,  but  are  physical  processes,  the 
|isyehical  consequenees  of  vhich  are  so  represented  as  if  what 
is  expressed  in  the  phrase  "  separation  of  the  idea  from  its 
allect"  had  really  occurred.']  Leaving,  however,  the  philo- 
Kuphical  aspects  of  the  subject,  he  empirically  accepts  the 
obvious  fact  tiiat  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  processes  in 
ijiiestion  except  in  mental  terms,  and  so  continues  to  treat  of 
them  as  if  they  were  mental.  Another  justification  for  this 
he  sees  in  the  eoatinnity  that  experience  establishes  between 
lonscious  nnd  unconscious  processes,  which  are  related  to 
each  other  in  every  respect  except  in  the  one  matter  of  aware- 
ness :  the  resemblances  between  them  thus  far  outweigh  in 
importance  the  differences. 

It  will  be  convenient  shortly  to  consider  some  of  Freud's 
more  general  and  fundamental  principles  before  mentioning 
their  applieatiras.  Of  these  the  following  seven  will  be 
selected,  admittedly  an  arbitrary  choice : 

1.  In  the  first  place,  Freud  attributes  to  psychical  events  a 
rigorous  detemnnism,  the  word  being  used  in  its  seientifio 
rather  than  in  its  philosophic  sense.  Psychical  processes  are 
never  isolated  or  accidental  phenomena,  but  are  as  precisely 
related  to  preceding  ones  as  are  successive  physical  events ; 
there  is  no  more  room  for  *  chance '  in  the  mental  world  tlum 
in  the  physical  one.  Starting  from  this  point  of  view  he 
developes  his  psycho-analytic  method,  on  which  are  based 
practically  all  his  conelusicmB.  He  maintains  that,  when  a 
subject  is  asked  to  make  free  associations  from  a  given  theme 
to  which  he  is  attending,  and  wholly  to  suspend  the  active 
criticism  that  under  such  circumstances  is  instinctively  exer- 
cised towurds  tiie  incoming  the  awoeiaticms  mart  be 
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directly  or  indirectly  related,  in  a  causative  manner,  to  the 
initial  theme.  The  conneetion  between  this  and  the  asaocia- 
tions  that  occur  are  often  not  at  all  realised  by  the  gabjeet ; 
for  this,  however,  there  are  special  and  definite  reasonn  th»t 
will  presently  he  indicated.  Discussion  of  the  pBychologioul 
principles  involved  in  the  use  of  psycho-analysiB,  as  well  as  of 
other  iillieil  topics,  must  be  reserved  for  a  further  paper. 

'2.  Freud's  views  concerning  afcctii  e  prore^nea  shew  certain 
important  deviations  from  those  currently  accepted.  He 
tentatively  states  as  a  workin-  hypothesia  that  '  there  is  to  be 
distinguished  in  psychical  functions  soniethins  (amount  of 
affect,  sum  of  excitations)  which  has  all  the  attributes  of  a 
quantity— although  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  measuring  it 
—something  capable  of  bein^^  increased,  diminished,  disi)laced, 
or  carried  off,  and  which  spreads  itself  over  the  memory  traces 
of  ideas,  rather  like  an  electric  charge  over  the  8urft.ce  of  the 
body.'    The  two  words  in  brackets  {Affelthetra;i ,  Errcjinui- 
xomme)  indicate  that  the  property  in  question  can  be  described 
in  either  iwychological  or  physiological  terms.   Indeed,  he 
re,i,'ards  it  as  soiiudhing  essentially  centrifugal  in  nature,  in 
that  it  constantly  tends  to  dischar^-e  its  p.sycho-motor  energy 
—characteristically  by  means  of  bodily  expression— in  "a 
uiaiiner  analogous  to  motor  and  secretory  processes.  Most 
significant,  however,  is  the  assumption  that  it  has  a  certain 
autonomy,  so  that  it  can  become  released  from  the  idea  to 
which  it  was  primarily  attached,  thus  entering  into  new 
psychical  systems  and  producing  wide-reaching  effects.  This 
displacement  of  affect  from  one  idea  to  another  Freud  denotes 
as  transference  {Vehn-truiiawj),  and  saye  that  the  second  idei 
may  in  a  sense  be  termed  a  representative  of  the  first.  A 
simple  illustration  of  the  process  is  when  a  girl  transfers 
the  affective  process  properly  belonging  to  the  idea  of  r 
baby  to  that  of  a  doll,  and  washes,  clothes,  fondles  and  cares 
for  the  doll,  and  even  takes  it  to  bed  with  her  or  makes 
attempts  to  feed  it,  thus  treating  it  in  all  pu-^sible  respects 
as  she  would  a  baby.    An  equally  familiar  observation  is  the 
behaviour  of  a  sj  inster  towards  a  pet  animal   In  Browning's 
'  The  Last  Eide  Together,"  the  same  me(dianiBm  »  beauti- 
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fully  seen  :  the  hero,  faiHns  in  his  ambition  to  win  his 
mistress,  consoles  himself  with  the  enjoyment  of  their  last 
ride,  and  grsdnally  exalts  the  significance  of  this  until  in  a 
final  ecstasy  he  imagines  not  only  that  it  is  an  adequate  re- 
placement of  his  former  aim,  but  that  it  represents  the  highest 
bliss  that  can  be  attained  on  earth  or  in  heaven. 

8.  Connected  with  hit  views  on  affective  processes  is  the 
umpbasis  Freud  lays  on  the  iIi/iKiinif  mitHrr  t>/  im  ulal  pro- 
n'HHes  in  general.   This  is  best  described  in  terms  of  the 
scheme  by  means  ol  which  he  depicts  the  strnctare  of  the 
mind.    This  scheme  he  proposes  in  the  most  tentative  way  as 
merely  a  working  hypothesis,  expressly  discluiming  any  likeli- 
hood of  mistaking  the  scafifolding  of  a  theory  for  the  building 
that  will  later  be  erected.   Taking  the  analogy  of  a  microscope 
or  telescope,  the  theory  of  which  nifikes  use  of  ideal  localities 
in  space,  he  developea  the  notion  of  psychical  locality.  The 
mind  is  a  complex  reflex  apparatus  or  system,  with  a  seat  ol 
entry  at  one  extremity  and  of  discharge  at  the  other.  The 
forp-  ••  is  of  course  the  sensorial  extremity,  the  latter  the 
ffi         Every  mental  process  tends  to  set  np  a  movement 
fi(        e  end  of  the  apparatus  to  the  other.    To  begin  with 
is  the  perception  in  its  sensorial  form  :  this  is  not  fixed  as 
such,  but  farther  on  in  the  system  in  the  form  of  a  '  memory 
trace.'   The  farther  forward  the  process  moves,  the  grrater 
is  the  extent  to  which  it  becomes  associated  with  others  ;  at 
first  the  association  is  of  a  superficial  kind  (clang,  etc.),  later 
on  it  is  of  a  higher  order  (similarity,  co-ordination,  etc.).  A 
mental  process  is  recalled  not  in  its  primary  perceptive  form, 
but  aB  a  memory  trace. '   Accompanying  every  mental  process 
is  a  varying  amoant  of  psychical  energy,  which  roughly  corre- 
sponds with  what  we  term  the  affect.   Excessive  accuma- 
lation  of  this  energy  results  in  a  tension  that  is  experienced 
as  discomfort  {Unlust),  and  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
towards  the  discharge  of  this  energy  {Ab/iihr).    The  dis- 
charge is  experienced  as  pleasure,  as  relirf,  wr  gratification 
(lieJrmUgtingscrlebnit). 

The  way  in  which  the  reKef  is  brought  about  differs  in 
complexify  in  the  young  child  and  older  perstms.   The  infant 
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finds  by  experience  tli.it  hati.sfaction  of  a  given  need-.-.* 
hunger— ig  asuociated  with  a  certain  peroepUon— c  a.  the 
sight  of  food.   The  rworwiic.  of  Ihk  BMd  ttwwtow  tein« 
with  It  tlie  (lesn  e  to  reproduce  the  perception  associated  with 
setisfacuon  of  it.   It  is  iwesible  that  at  first  this  may  occur 
by  regreseion  •  of  mental  proeessee  »o  that  a  hallucinatory 
perception  is  produced.   Experience,  however,  soon  teMhM 
that  this  method  ii  inadequate  to  htiU  the  need,  and  that  is 
their  capacity  in  this  respect  there  is  an  important  difference 
between  perceptions  externally  evoked  end  thoM  internally 
evoked.    Internal  perceptions  are  adequate  only  when  they 
are  durable,  as  in  the  hallucinations  of  the  psychoses  The 
psychical  energy  corresponding  with  the  need  therefore  sets 
m  action  further  groups  of  mental  processes,  the  function  of 
which  18  to  modify  the  environment  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
about  an  wtternally  evoked  perception  of  the  kind  desired;  for 
instance,  the  child  cries  until  it  ie  led.    The  regresrive 
tendency  to  reproduce  the  primary  perception  by  internal 
means  Freud  terms  the  primurn  procesa  (Prima, r„n„nu,). 
The  necondarg  jtroeeu,  which  inhibite  this  tendency  and 
directs  the  energy  into  more  complex  paths,  is  the  work  of  a 
second  and  quite  different  psychical  system.    All  the  com- 
idicated  thought  processes  that  occur,  from  the  memory  pic- 
ture to  the  psycho-motor  mechanisms  that  result  in  changing 
the  environment  so  as  to  bring  about  the  repetition  of  tlio 
desired  perception,  constitute  merely  a  <Utour,  which  ex- 
perience baa  shewn  is  neeessary  in  order  to  {mdKiee  tiie  wkh 
fulfilment.    These  two  systems,  which  are  already  present  at 
an  early  age,  form  the  nucleus  for  what  later  becomes  the 
unconscious  and  preconseious  respectively. 

4.  The  subject  of  'psychical  repression'  (V,rdmi„„ni(t), 
which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  all  Freud's  writings, 
may  be  considered  as  &  direct  continuation  of  the  previously 
mentioned  one  concerning  the  relation  betweoi  the  primary 
and  secondary  systems,  though  it  is  less  hypothetical  in 
nature.  The  fundamental  regulating  mechanisms  of  mental 
processes  are  the  tendencies  to  seek  insure  by  bringing 
about  relief  from  psyehicftl  tension,  and  to  avtad  pun  by  im- 
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venting  accumulaticm  of  psychical  eMrg^.   TImm  tMfbm, 

Ii^^'t^T  *         °'  ^'n''  consUtote.  wishin 

tut  broad  sense  of  the  term.    When,  now,  this  wish  cannot 
for  various  reasons  be  gratified,  the  tendency  of  the  psychical 
energy  0  dincharge  itself  is  inhibited,  a  local  damming  t» 
^8  place,  and  the  mental  process  in  question  loses  i^ 
lormer  power  of  making  free  asiociations.   It  in  this  way 
forms  a  circumscribed  •  complex,*  to  tue  Jnng't  term.  Undi 
these  circumstances  the  necondarj-  system  cannot  make  um  of 
the  raergy  of  that  portion  of  the  primary  system,  for  to  do  so 
would  only  result  in  the  evocation  of  diseomfbrt  (rnl,„t)  and 
It  18  a  chief  function  of  the  secondary  system  to  avoid  this 
whenever  possible    We  have  here,  then,  all  the  conditions 
for  an  mtrapvehieal  conflict,  and  Freud  maintains  that, 
«-ho.,  ,1  mental  process  is  the  seat  of  a  competition  of  oppodng 
affects,  blocking  (iiperr,n,!,)ot  the  usual  associative  activiUes 
oeeora  and  the  mental  process  becomes  shut  off  or  dis- 
sociated.  This  ostrich-like  function  of  the  secondary  system 
therefore  results  in  exclusio  i  of  the  pain-producing  mental 
process  from  consciousness.   In  d  ily  life  this  mecht.nism  is 
extraordmanly  frequent  and  shews  itself  in  many  ways,  the 
simplest  of  which  is  the  diHinclination  for  being  reminded  of 
disagreeable  occurrences  we  would  rather  forget. 

•Normal'  and  'abnormal'  conscious  mental  events  differ 
only  quantitatively,  not  qualitatively,  both  proceeding  by  the 
same  mechanisms  of  ihe  same  psychical  apparatus.    In  both 
cases  the  energy  of  the  unconscious  mental  process  {U.  the 
wish)  18  directed  into  the  complex  eonteioas  paths  according 
to  the  principle  of  pleasure  and  pain,  the  chief  difference 
between  the  two  being  that  the  dist^harge  of  energy  in  the 
abnormal '  eaee  takes  place  by  a  more  circuitous  and  unusual 
route  than  m  the  ' normal' case.  In  both  cases  conscions- 
ness  exerte  a  'censor'  influence  over  the  dynamic  process, 
aaowing  it  to  And  expression  only  in  certain  definite  ways, 
ibe  characteristic  function  of  conscionsness  is  the  exercise  of 
tbis  censor  influence.    Consciousness  may  be  compared  with 
a  Mnse  organ,  in  that  it  allows  the  perception  and  differentia- 
bon    p^duoal  qotiitme.   Its  aetion  differs  from  that  of  a 
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sense  organ  in  th««  ik  b  eooatraed  with  fiie  i)erception  nol 
only  of  externally  produced  HtimoU,  bat  mho  of  intonwl 
pi^chical  prcoesse*.  It  ia  probable  that  between  precon- 
■eiow  and  eonieioiit  pnmmt  a  senior  action  is  also  inter- 
poHed,  of  tho  same  U&d  as  that  rwtvwn  oiMoiiMiom  and 
pre-conacious  processes. 

8.  The  manifestation  of  abnormally  repressed  menUil  pro- 
ewses  is  to  be  understood  onlj  by  eoniideration  of  the  action 
of  mtrapHychuol  mn/tiri.    As  has  alrea-ly  been  said,  cojiflict 
between  two  tendencies  or  wishes  results  in  ,i  blocking  and 
disaociatlon  <rf  the  mentAl  proceu  concerned.   The  direct 
route  into  conscioiiHneBH  is  impeded  and  the  energy  passes 
into  a  circuitous  side-pnth.    The  diroction  thus  taken  is 
however.  rigoronsJy  determined  by  preceding  psychologieai 
and  physiological  factora   Tho  margy  may  hseona  Ihiked 
either  with  otlu^r  mental  processes  or  with  phydoa  ones.  In 
the  first  case,  the  affect  accompanying  a  given  idea,  which, 
bemg  dissociated,  is  incapable  of  becoming  conscious  (h,'wu,,t- 
>irn,H„„/dhi;,),  becomes  transferred  to  another  one  which  is 
assimilable  in  consciousness  (the  process  known  us  f',/,,,-. 
troffimg).   'm^  is  the  typlwl  nie<^haniHm  underlying  the  pro- 
duction of  obsessions  and  most  phobias.  An  insistent  Impulse 
to  think  of  a  non-permitted  subject  shews  itself  hy  an  obses- 
sive thought  about  another,  associated,  but  more  acceptable 
one.    The  passage  from  the  one  idea  to  the  other  oeeofs 
through  one  of  the  well-known  forms  of  me.  tal  asso  :iation, 
usually  a  lower  form,  such  as  extrinsic,  and  particularly  clang 
associationB.   Brill*  narrates  an  instance  in  which  a  patient 
possessed  with  licentious  impulse  relating  to  a  dog,  nvMenA 
from  an  apparently  innocent  obsessive  thought  coneemitK 
God.  * 

In  the  second  .ase  (he  energy  finds  an  ontlet  in  some 

somatic  manifestation,  a  process  Freud  terms  'conversion.' 
This  is  the  characteristic  mechanism  underlying  hysterical 
trooUes,  whnre  a  given  bodily  symi.tom,  such  as  a  tremor  or 
an  aphonia,  is  the  expression  <rf  a  repressed  mental  «»D0ex. 
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Here  also,  m  in  the  purely  mental  field,  the  actual  direotkm 
takm  hy  dieeburi^  energy  is  ^rtMrmiiMd  by  the  eziataase 
oi  performed  asaociations,  Huch  as  the  atoal  phyiioal  aeeon- 
panimenta  of  emotion,  and  the  occurrence  is  favoured  by  an 
unusual  degre<f  of  readinew  of  the  physical  response  (mma- 
lixi  hi  H  Kntiieffmkinnmen), 

In  both  cases  the  formalion  of  the  unusual  asHociationH, 
which  permit  the  circuitous  discharge  of  psychical  energy, 
takei  plaee  oat^e  eonieioiNneM,  and  th«  eubject  quite  faila 
t  )  apprehend  the  siRnificftnco  of  the  end  manifestation,  or  the 
connection  between  it  and  the  primary  mental  process.  Yet 
the  mental  events  that  precede  the  manifestation  may  be  of 
the  most  complex  order,  fully  au  much  so  as  conscious  ones. 

»).  Stress  should  be  laid  on  the  importance  Freud  attaches 
to  iiijantile  mental  jm>veH»i  ii.  He  regards  the  mental  processes, 
and  partioalarly  the  wishes,  of  early  childhood  life  as  the 
permanent  basis  for  all  later  development.  Unconscious 
mental  life  is  indestructible,  and  the  intensity  of  its  wishes 
does  not  fade.  Wiriies  and  intmresii  of  later  aeqairement  ar« 
chiefly  signifiauiit  in  so  far  as  they  ally  themselves  with  those 
of  childhood  life,  though  the  association  is  of  course  not  a 
conscious  one.  A  great  number  of  the  reactions  of  adult  life 
owe  their  real  forcu  to  the  adjuvant  impulse  contributed  by 
the  unconscious.  Freud,  therefore,  looks  ipon  the  whole  of  a 
subject's  mental  life  ab  a  continuity,  as  a  .  eries  of  associated 
trends.  The  appearance  of  complete  discontinuity  that  it  so 
ofton  presents  is  an  illusion,  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  joft- 
ceding  unconscious  intluenoes.  For  instance,  a  person  may 
at  the  age  of  twenty  have  his  attention  for  the  first  time 
lirected  in  a  given  line  of  interest,  and  may  in  consequence  of 
this  choogo  a  profession  and  determine  his  life's  career;  but 
tlie  real  reason  why  he  reacts  in  this  way  to  the  external 
infioenee  is  that  it  eorresponds  with,  and  beeomes  amoeiated 
to,  deeper  unconaeions  trends  that  arose  in  early  childhood 
life.  These  views  naturally  have  great  importance  in  their 
bearing  oa  edaeati(m,*  it  is  sobstantially  maintained  that 
the  main  traits  <rf  character  are  permanently  determined  for 
*  Sm  Ctai«t«»  XIX.  •acl  XX. 
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good  or  ill  beiore  the  end  of  the  fifth  3'ear  of  life.  Freud 
holds  in  general  that  owing  to  onr  ignorance  of  the  most 
important  mental  processes  of  early  childhood,  and  our  own 
personal  amnesia  for  this  period,  the  significance  for  later  life 
of  these  early  trends  is  vastly  underestimated. 

The  amnesia  for  eariy  mental  processes  is  even  greater  than 
is  rreiierally  supposed,  for  not  only  is  much  actually  forgotten, 
but  a  selection  takes  place  of  such  a  kind  that  only  the  leai^t 
significant  part  is  remembered.  Thus  the  actual  memory  for 
this  period  is  even  less  valuable  than  it  ai)}>ears.  Further 
than  this,  our  childhood  memories  are  also  less  trustworthy 
than  they  appear,  for  later  falsifications,  distortions,  and 
inventions,  arising  particularly  in  the  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious phantasies  of  puberty,  impair  the  reliabilitj  of  them  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  is  generally  known ;  it  should, 
however,  be  added  that  the  techniqae  of  psycho-analysis  nsaally 
enables  one  to  differentiate  between  an  accurate  recollection 
and  a  falsified  one.  This  infantile  amnesia  is.  according  to 
Freud,  not  a  natural,  physiological  process,  needing  no  ex- 
planation. He  considers  that,  were  it  not  for  our  extmne 
familiarity  with  its  happening,  we  should  regard  it  as  by  no 
means  so  obvious  and  comprehensible  as  we  at  present  do. 
For  him  it  is  a  curious  problem  that  calls  as  urgently  for 
solution  as  that  of  other  less  familiar  mental  events.  The 
cause  of  the  amnesia  he  sees  in  the  psychical  repression  that 
plays  so  large  a  part  in  early  education.  Children  come  to 
the  world  with  potential  trends  and  desires  which  are  innocent 
enough  at  an  early  age,  but  which  are  of  such  a  kind  that  the 
gratification  of  them  is  highly  unacceptai)le  to  adult  standards. 
Early  training  largely  consists  in  weaning  the  child  from  these 
desires  and  directing  bis  mind  towards  other  interests,  a 
process  Freud  terms  '  sublimation.'  The  primitive  trends 
themselves,  such  as  egotistic  enjoyment  witiioat  regard  for 
others,  concern  with  certain  l>odi)y  functions,  and  so  on,  have 
to  be  suppressed,  and  the  mental  processes  representing  them 
are  repressed  and  become  miconscious.  This,  however,  is  not 
^betad  without  a  certain  cost  to  the  individual,  and  amon^ft 
otfatt-  penalties  piod  is  the  amnesia  for  infuitile  rnenfad  1^. 
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As  in  other  cases,  such  as,  for  instance,  with  hysteric  post- 
traumatic retrograde  amnesia.-  the  memories  lost  are  not  only 
those  that  directly  cor  .wn  thfl  thoughts  and  wishes  now 
invested  with  painful  t  nd  'niilty  b'eUt.'.,  but  also  those  that 
are  in  any  way— '  .;/.,  in  ii.i  — asBooia*;  d  with  these.  Further, 
as  was  above  pointed  ,  ■  Uln  ngli  the  desires  in  question 
have  been  repressed  into  the  unconsdons,  they  lose  none  of 
their  dyiiiiniic  functions,  and,  when  the  sublimation  process 
is  not  sutliciejitly  potent  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  accom- 
panying psychical  energy,  other  i»th8  of  discharge  have  to  be 
forged,  of  a  kind  that  for  practical  reasons  are  called  '  patho- 
genic' It  is  in  this  way  that  psychoneurotic  symptoms  arise, 
which  thus  represent  in  a  disguised  form  the  gratification  of 
repressed  wishes.  The  chief  difference  between  the  indirect 
expression  of  an  unconscious  wisli  by  means  of  a  neurotic 
symptom  and  that  by  means  of  a  sublimated  activity  is  that 
the  latter  is  awfol  for  soetat  aims,  whereas  the  former  is 
harmful  both  socially  and  to  the  individual. 

7.  The  part  of  Freud's  psychology  that  has  aroused  most 
opposition  is  his  attitude  regarding  the  significance  of  psycho- 
sexiKr  trends.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  nature  of 
this  opposition,  which  arises  partly  from  a  misconception  of 
Freud's  own  views,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  peculiarly 
ill , ivy  social  ban  that  is  laid  on  eertaio  aspects  of  the  snbjeet. 
It  should  in  the  lirst  place  be  stated  that  he  applies  the 
term  '  sexual '  far  more  broadly  than  is  customary,  and  thus 
inclades  tmder  it  tancttons  that  are  not  generally  consider"  1 
to  be  of  a  sexual  nature.  He  does  ♦his,  however,  not  in  order 
to  distort  the  usual  connotation  of  tlie  term,  but  because  he 
finds  by  experience  that  many  psychical  manifestations  not 
commonly  thought  to  be  derivatives  of  the  sexual  instiiwt 
in  fact  so.  He  thus  extends,  not  the  connotation  of  the 
word  sexual,"  but  the  conceptions  denoted  by  it.  A  little 
reflection  buiIem  it  eviclwst  that»  even  if  the  torm  is  by  ddlni. 
tion  made  to  refer  only  to  tendencies  that  have  to  do  with  the 
reproductive  instinct,  it  is  impossible  to  confine  it  to  impulses 
that  directly  tend  to  bring  about  the  reproductive  act.  For 
instance,  no  one  with  an;  sxpwim^  ci  sncfa  a '  ^eiemmm ' 
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as  fetishism  would  refuse  to  call  thia  'sexual'  in  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  although  from  its  very  nature  it  expresses  a 
negation  of  the  reprodactive  act ;  the  same  is  tme  of  ordinary 
masturbation.  Even  more  normal  manifestations,  which 
anthropologists  have  shewn  to  be  derivatives  of  the  sexual 
instinct — such  as  shame,  cruelty,  etc. — are  by  no  means 
obviouslv  tendencies  that  favour  the  consummation  of  this 
act,  although  it  may  be  true  that  they  are  indirectly  con- 
nected with  reproduction.  On  precisely  similar  grounds 
Freud  holds  it  justifiable  to  apply  the  term  '  sexual '  ^  to 
mental  processes  which,  like  shame,  derive  their  origin  from 
the  sexual  instinct,  and  the  only  reason  why  his  application 
of  the  term  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  other  writers  is 
that,  by  his  paycho-analytic  investigation  of  the  unconscious, 
he  has  been  able  to  trace  to  this  origin  a  number  of  processes 
that  at  first  sight  do  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  it. 
He  has  striven  to  free  himself  from  the  prejudice  that  refuses 
to  recognise  the  sexual  nature  of  a  mental  process  until  this 
is  made  so  obvious  as  to  be  quite  indisputable,  and  he  points 
oat  how  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  mind  is  this  prejudice. 

These  preliminiiry  considerations  may  be  thus  summarised : 
Freud  lays  stress  on  the  dynamic  aspects  of  mental  processes, 
and  sees  in  the  tendency  of  the  affects  to  seek  discharge  of 
their  tension  the  motive  force  determiniiig  the  flow  of  mental 
life ;  he  expresses  this  in  terms  of  wishes.  He  holds  that 
unconscious  mental  life  is  rich  and  complex,  and  by  the  inter- 
action between  it  and  conmsioasness  explains  the  appar«it 
discontinuity  of  conscious  processes,  thus  adopting  a  deter- 
ministic attitude  towards  intuitive  and  apparently  spontaneous 
mental  events.  Much  of  this  interaction  depends  on  the  resaU 
of  conflicts  between  various  psychical  trends,  some  of  these 
undergoing  repression,  so  that  they  can  be  manifested  only 

'  Freud  uses  the  term  Lihido  to  indicate  sexual  desires  and  longings  in 
all  their  aspects  ;  this  correspr.iids  in  its  connotation  with  that  possessed 
by  the  word  '  hunger  '  in  relation  to  the  nourishment  instinct.  Obviously 
the  word,  for  linguistic  and  other  rcafons,  cannot  be  employed  in  English. 
Dr.  Putnam,  in  his  recent  luminous  essay  on  Freud's  work  (Journal  of 
Ahnnyam!  I'H^rht:!;:;:!^,  y.".l  . ^  No=.  snd  P-},  "".r.=ider-  that  the  nearest 
English  equivalent  to  it  is  '  craving ' ;  perhaps  a  more  exact  translation 
woaiA  be '  Mxual  httt^.' 
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along  indirect  channels.  He  attributes  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  the  repressed  wishes  of  early  childhood  life  and  to  the 
pqrehoBexual  systems  of  a'^tivities. 

We  may  now  shortly  consider  some  of  the  fields  in  which 
Freud  has  applied  the  foregoing  principles,  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  begin  with  the  subject  last  mentioned — namely, 
Sf.nuiliti/.    In  the  first  place,  Freud  holds  that  the  mental 
processes  commonly  called  '  sexual,'  which  bear  a  relatively 
precise  relation  to  reproduction,  are  the  outcome  of  a  develop- 
ment from  a  broader  group  of  processes  in  earlier  life,  of 
which  certain  ones  have  become  selected  and  intensified, 
while  others  have  become  suppressed.    In  the  child  are  a 
number  of  sexual  dispositions,  the  functioning  of  which 
notaltly  difi'ers  from  that  of  adult  sexual  processes,  and  the 
later  development  of  which  is  subject  to  the  greatest  varia- 
bility.   A  dearer  view  of  these  early  dispositions  is  obtained 
l>y  considering  the  different  kinds  of  adult  sexual  perversions. 
Freud  draws  a  distinction  between  the  sexual  object,  the 
source  of  attraction,  and  the  sexual  aim,  the  activity  in  which 
the  impulse  nuuufests  itself ;  the  difference  between  thMS  is 
evident  when  one  dissociates  such  an  impulse  as  the  maso- 
chistic one  —  i.e.,  the  desire  to  obtain  enjoyment  through 
exjieriencing  sabmission  or  pain — ^from  its  objective,  which 
rniiy  be  either  a  male  or  a  female  person.    Looked  at  from 
this  point  of  view,  perversions  fall  into  two  groups.  On 
the  one  h&nd  are  those  that  shew  a  deviation  from  the 
normal  objective,  such  as  homosexuality.   Freud  thinks  that 
this  inversion  of  the  normal  objective  can  only  be  explained 
by  assuming  that  man  has  a  bisexual  predisposition  psychi- 
l  ally  as  well  RB  anatomically,  and  tiiat  the  nOTStal  is  reikched 
by  the  heterosexual  component  being  developed  at  the  expense 
of  the  homosexual  one.   On  the  other  hand  are  those  that 
show  a  deviation  from  the  normal  aim.  These  may  be  divided 
into  two  Bub-groups.   Firtt,  there  tn  aims  that  pass  beyond 
the  normal  anatomical  regions,  irah  as  when  kissing  attains 
a  higher  sexual  value  than  aotoal  intercourse.   The  tendency 
to  ov«nitiiiuite  (h*  »ttiMttT«  valva  of  anytiiiiig  belongt&g  to 
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the  loved  person-her hair,  hand,  glove,  etc.— maybe  localised 
to  a  given  part,  such  as  the  foot,  and  thus  constitute  a 
fetishism.  Secondly,  there  are  'he  aims  that  differ  from  the 
normal  in  that  they  represent  a  iixation  of  the  sexual  impulse 
on  what  should  be  only  a  preliminary  stage  in  tlie  whole 
process.  Perverts  of  this  kind  may,  for  instance,  obtain  full 
sexual  gratification  from  a  morbid  fascination  of  merely 
looking  at  a  member  of  the  opposite  s.  x  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  have  no  desire  to  do  more  than  this. 

Freud  finds  tliat  the  potentialities  of  all  forms  of  perversion 
already  exist  in  the  child,  which  he  therefore  terms  i>nIi,nMrph 
ju  rr,',:,.   I  nder  the  pressure  of  educativa  inHuences,  however, 
they  normally  become  suppressed,  and  the  psychical  energv^ 
accompanying  the  impulses  is  sublimated  into  other  directions 
of  greater  social  value.    The  influences  that  are  specially 
oiierative  in  this  resi.ect  are  as  follows :  The  tendency  to 
display  one's  own  person  or  to  seek  pleasure  in  regarding 
that  of  "thers  is  opposed  by  the  development  of  personal 
modesty  and  shame.  The  tendency  to  obtain  enjoyn.ent  from 
yanous  manipulations  of  and  interest  in  exeremental  functions 
18  opposed  by  the  development  of  disgust ;  and  the  finding  of 
pleasure  -n  acts  that  are  painful  to  oneself  or  to  others  - 
masochism  and  sadism— is  suppressed  by  the  cultivation  of 
sympathy  with  others,  and  sensitiveness  to  and  horror  of 
suffering.    Two  other  possibilities,  however,  are  open,  besides 
the  normal  one  of  sublimation.    First,  the  tendency  itself 
may  acquire  abnormal  strength  and  may  manifest  itself  in 
later  life  as  an  actual  perversion,  as  indicated  above 
■econdly,  when  the  conflict  between  the  impulse  and  the 
repressmg  force  is  especially  strong  the  impulse  may  find 
ex^pression  in  the  production  of  a  psychoneurotic  symptom 
which,  therefore,  is  a  dis^^i.ised  form  of  gratification  of  the 
perverse  impulse.    Hysterical  symptoms  thus  constitute  the 
negative  of  perversions.   These  tfai«e  outoomes  are  naturally 
not  sharply  marked  off  from  one  another.    One  and  the  same 
man  may  shew  the  results  of  sublimation  of  a  given  tendency 
Which  may,  f<H-  instance,  be  revealed  in  the  form  adopted  by 
an  artutie  ereatkm,  at  *  time  when  he  is  KOedng  bom 
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both  u  perversion  and  a  psychoneurosis.  A  snb-variety  of  the 

sublimation  procesH  is  the  development  of  abnormal  traits  of 
character,  which  have  little  or  no  social  value ;  the  morbid 
tendency  of  some  ' Puritans'  to  be  shocked  at  the  slightest 
pretext  belongs  to  this  group,  and  is  to  he  regard^  as  an 
excessive  reaction  formation. 

The  psychosexuul  life  of  children  differs  from  that  of  adults 
in  three  main  characteristics— in  the  different  nature  of  the 
pleasure  experienced,  in  their  relative  independence  of  outside 
persons  for  this  (auto-erotism),  and  in  the  fact  that  they 
obtain  pleasure  from  much  more  manifold  sources  and  in 
much  less  differentiated  ways  than  do  adults.    At  puberty 
important  changes  take  place  in  all  theisc  respects.  The 
excitations,  mechanical  and  other,  that  gave  satisfaction  to 
the  child's  desires,  now  come  to  contain  a  disagreeable  com- 
ponent  {rnln.t)  due  to  the  feeling  of  tension  experienced. 
I'hey  thus  constitute  merely  a  'fore-pleasure'  (Vurlnst), 
which  impels  to  further  activities  destined  to  produce  the 
'  end-pleasure '  (Endlugt)  that  relief  of  tension  brings  about. 
The  sexual  objective,  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex,  now  wins 
greater  definition  and  signilicance.    Lastly,  the  sources  of 
excitation  become  more  localised,  particularly  anatomically ; 
this  IS  brought  about  by  repression  of  the  more  accessory 
l-leasures  in  the  way  indicated  above.    The  greater  proneness 
of  women  to  suffer  from  psychoneuroses  is  explained  by  two 
characters  that  their  sexual  development  shews  in  contrast 
With  that  of  men.    In  the  first  place,  the  sexual  activities  of 
children  pertain  rather  to  the  masculine  type,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  puberty  the  augmentation  of  repression  that  then 
takes  place  has  in  the  woman  more  to  accomplish  in  sup- 
pressing  the  homosexual  comiionent  than  it  has  with  men 
In  the  second  place,  a  shifting  of  the  primary  erogenous  zone 
takes  place  with  them,  from  the  clitoris  to  the  vagina,  whereas 
this  does  not  occur  with  men.    The  changes  at  puberty  being 
more  complex  in  the  case  of  women,  the  possibilities  of 
erroneous  development  are  much  greater. 

The  sexual  thoughts  of  children  are  much  more  extensive 
and  important  than  is  generally  believed.    Usually  in  the 
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third  and  fourth  years  of  hfe  questions  begin  to  occur  to  them, 
the  Parnate' answers  to  which  are  less  satisfying  and  less  often 
believed  by  them  than  is  commonly  thoaght.    At  this  tiine, 
and  shortly  after,  they  begin  to  withdraw  from  tlieir  parents, 
and  in  their  own  world  weave  explanations  and  theories  that 
are  more  satisfaetcH^  to  them.    These  theories  frequently 
contain  more  of  the  truth  tluui  miglit  be  imagined,  and  are  of 
great  significance  in  later  life.    C'oincidently  with  the  repres- 
won  mentioned  above  there  occurs  repression  of,  and  sub- 
sequent amnesia  for,  these  early  thoughts.  A  period  of  latwicy 
follows,  usually  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  years,  when  the 
process  of  sublimation  is  at  its  highest  activity.    Most  adult 
memories  for  sexual  thoughte  seem  to  have  b^fon  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  period,  the  earlier  ones  having  been  ({uite  forgotten. 
In  the  earlier  period  sexual  phantasies  relating  to  the  parents 
or  other  members  of  the  family  are  very  frequent,  and  often 
determine  important  reactions  and  choices  in  later  life.' 

The  next  great  field  that  Freud  has  investigated  is  that  of 
Dreams.    I  have  elsewhere  -  given  an  account  of  Freud's  work 
and  conclusions  on  this  sabjeet,  and  so  need  hese  raenticm 
only  the  outstanding  features  of  his  theory.    Dreams  are 
generally  thought  to  be  a  meaningless  conglomeration  of 
psyehi^l  processes  evoked  by  chance  somatic  stimuli.  Freud, 
on  the  contrary,  finds  that  they  are  the  disguised  expression 
of  highly  significant  underlying  psychical  processes.  He 
contrasts  the  'manifest  content,'  which  is  the  dream  as 
directly  related,  with  the  '  latent  content/  which  is  ^groap 
of  thoughts  rea(;hed  by  psycho-analysis  of  the  dream.    In  the 
young  child  the  manifest  and  latent  contents  are  identical, 
and  the  dream  plairdy  represente  the  fanaginary  falfilment  of 
an  ungratified  wis.i ;  the  egocentric  nature  of  the  wish  is 
equally  evident.    Freud  maintains  that  every  dream  repre- 
sents the  falfilment  of  an  egocentric  wish,  and  that  the  chief 
difference  between  the  dreams  of  adults  and  those  of  yonag 
children  is  that  in  the  former  case  thewiA  is  a  repressed  one, 
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the  presentation  of  which  is  disguised  so  m  to  make  it  un- 
recognisable until  it  has  been  submitted  to  psycho-analysis. 

The  mechanisms  by  means  of  which  is  brought  about  the 
distortion  between  the  latent  and  the  manifest  content  are 
quite  precise.    The  thoughts  of  the  lat<mt  content  are  an- 
conscious,  being  repressed  by  the  censor  of  consciousness. 
In  the  waking  state  they  cannot  penetrate  to  consciousness, 
but  during  sleep,  when  the  activity  of  the  censor  is  relaxed 
they  can  do  so,  provided,  however,  they  are  distorted  so  that 
thenr  true  meaning  is  not  recognised.    The  formation  of  the 
dream,  or  dream-making,  is  purely  concerned  with  translating 
the  latent  thoughts  into  the  distorted  shape  of  the  manifest 
content;  it  performs  no  intellectual  work  whatever  Ap- 
jjarently  intellectual  processes  in  dreams  have  been  taken 
bodily  from  the  latent  content.    The  e.xtent  to  which  a  given 
dream  is  incomprehensible,  illogical,  confused,  and  contra- 
dictory, exactly  depends  on  the  degree  of  distortion  that  has 
taken  place,  and  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  resistanee 
offered  by  the  subject  to  disclosing  the  underlying  thoudrta. 
The  four  mechanisms  of  the  dream-making  are  : 

1.  Condensation.—Every  element  in  the  manifest  content 
represents  the  fusion  of  several  in  the  latent  thoughts,  and 
rice  vena.  The  latent  content  is  condensed  to  a  tenth  or  a 
twentieth  of  its  original  extent.  The  condensation  is  shewn 
m  several  ways.  For  instance,  a  figure  in  a  dream  may  be 
constituted  by  the  fusion  of  the  memories  of  several  diflferent 
actual  persons,  either  by  fusing  some  traits  of  one  with  others 
of  another,  or  by  making  prominent  the  traits  common  to 
different  persons  and  neglecting  the  ones  not  common  to  them 
Ihe  same  process  frequently  affects  names,  so  that  neologisms 
may  be  formed  exactly  analogous  to  those  found  in  the 
psychoses. 

2.  DiHplacement.~1he  psychical  intensity  of  a  given  element 
in  the  manifest  content  shews  no  correspondence  with  that  of 
the  associated  elements  in  the  latent  content;  an  element 
that  stands  in  the  foreground  of  interest  in  the  foniier  may 
represent  the  least  significant  of  the  latent  thoughts,  and  an 
appareafiy  nimitti^  teatnre  in  the  dream  may  represent 
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the  very  core  of  the  dream  thoughts.  Further,  the  moBt 
prominent  afTeet  in  tiie  dream  freqoently  Bcoompames 
elements  that  represent  the  least  importMlt  ot  tlw  tet«it 

thoughtH,  ft)ul  rirr  ii  rxii. 

3.  Jh-diiuitiKutioii. — The  manifest  content  depicts  a  situation 
or  aetion,  a  fact  that  exercises  a  sel«;ting  infiaenee  on  the 
mental  processes  to  be  presented.  Lni;ic<i!  relatii)na  between 
the  latent  thoughti  are  as  such  not  represented,  but  they  may 
be  indicated  by  means  of  certain  special  devices.  Thus, 
similiirity  may  be  represented  by  identification,  causal  re- 
lationsliii)  by  making'  the  one  reprpsenting  group  of  elements 
follow  on  the  other,  as  in  the  gradual  transformation  of  one 
scene  with  another,  opposition  and  contradiction  by  inverting 
the  two  corres]ionding  elements  of  the  already  formed  dream, 
and  so  on.  The  characteristic  tliat  most  dreams  shew  of 
presenting  the  manifest  content  predominantly  in  a  visual 
form  Freud  terms  '  regression,'  and  explains  it  by  a  very 
interesting  theory  in  which  he  also  discusses  the  production 
of  psychotic  hallucinations. 

4.  Secondary  EUAoration. — This  is  the  product  of  conscious- 
ness, and  is  brought  about  by  the  alteration  undergone  by  the 
dream  processes  during  their  apprehension  in  consciousness. 
To  it  is  due  whatever  degree  of  ordering  and  consistency  there 
may  be  found  in  a  dream.  It  particularly  affects  parts  of  the 
dream  that  have  been  insufficiently  distorted  during  the 
dream-making ;  its  action  continues  after  waking,  so  that 
the  memory  of  a  dream  becomes  more  altered  the  greater  is 
the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  it  was  experienced. 

The  affect  in  the  manifest  content  is  invariably  less  intense 
than  that  in  the  latent  content ;  this  inhibition  is  due  partly 
to  the  tendency  to  psychical  regression  during  slee  and 
partly  to  the  suppressmg  effect  of  the  censor.  The  affect  is, 
as  was  mentioned  above,  displaced  in  the  manifest  content, 
but  the  apparent  incongruity  in  its  occurrence  and  association 
is  solely  <lurf  to  this  displacement;  in  the  dream  thoughts  it 
is  (piite  cuiigiUuUb  and  logically  justified.  The  affect  itself 
undergoes  no  distortion  in  the  dream-making,  at  does  the 
eonceptoal  contmt,  so  ^t  it  is  of  ^  saaie  imtsre  m  tte 
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manifest  au  in  (be  latent  content  The  forgetting  of  dreams 
is,  like  the  dwt(Mrt«m  of  the  latent  content,  a  manifMtation  ol 
the  activity  of  tiie  eenior.  The  most  important  part  is  AM 
forgotten,  and  often  is  recalled  only  during  the  analysis. 

The  sources  and  material  from  which  dreams  are  composed 
differ  se  regards  the  manifest  and  latent  contents.  In  every 
dream  appears  some  i  .cidenl  of  the  preceding  day.  Indifferent 
incidents  -  i.e.,  those  uf  little  interest  to  the  subject — fre- 
quently appear.  These  may  be  of  the  preceding  day,  or  of 
older  date ;  in  every  case  they  have  obtained  psychioal 
significance  by  becoming,  on  the  day  of  their  occurrence, 
associated  with  significant  experiences  or  memories.  Somatic 
stimuli — «jg.,  jMun — may  sometimes  provide  material.  These, 
however,  are  treated  like  other  psychical  material,  and  are 
woven  into  the  dream  under  the  same  conditions ;  under  no 
circomstanees  can  they  alone  give  rise  to  a  dream,  except  in 
the  sense  of  occasionally  being  uii  instigation.  Hypermnesia 
for  previously  forgotten  infantile  events  is  sometimes  seen  in 
the  manifest  content,  and  much  more  frequently  in  the  latent 
content.  The  groundwork  of  every  dieam  is  of  infuitite 
origin.  A  recent  or  conscious  wish  is  inadequate  to  cause  a 
dream  unless  it  is  associated  with  a  repressed,  unconscious 
one ;  this  latter  is  always  the  real  cause,  and  the  superficial 
one  is  merely  the  '  in>;tigator.'  The  latent  thoughts  are 
always  of  high  personal  bignificance  to  the  subject,  and  are  in 
direct  continuity  with  the  rest  of  his  mental  life.  Dream 
analysis  is  the  most  valuable  ntMU  at  our  d&qiOBal  %at 
penetrating  into  the  unconscious. 

The  function  of  a  dream  is  to  protect  sleep  by  stilling  the 
acti\-ity  of  unconscious  mentel  procemes  that  otherwise  would 
disturb  it.  When,  however,  the  activity  of  the  endopsychic 
censor,  which  is  diminished  during  sleep,  is  insufficient  to 
keep  from  consciousness  the  latent  thoughts,  or  to  compel 
such  distortion  of  them  as  to  render  them  unrecognisable, 
recourse  has  to  be  had  to  the  acceseion  of  energy  that  the 
censor  can  exert  in  the  waking  state,  and  the  bieeper  awakes, 
usually  in  terror. 

In  his  book  on  Wk  Freod  has  givw  a  valoal^ 
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(ion  to  the  psychology  of  this  subject  and  to  that  of  humour ; 
it  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  neW  psyehologtesl  pdnU  of  tww. 

The  pleiisiire-hrinRing  eflFect  of  wit  depends  partly  on  the 
technique  and  partly  on  the  tendencies  of  this.  Freud  has 
tsalysed  in  great  detofl  the  varioas  elanMs  of  witty  jokes,  md 
finds  that  the  technique  of  their  production  shews  the  closest 
resemblance  to  that  employed  in  dreams  :  ditTerent  forms  of 
condensation,  displacement,  indirect  presentation,  reversal 
into  the  opirasite,  failures  in  thought,  prodaetion  of  neolo- 
gisms, fusion  into  a  unity,  etc.  According  to  their  aim  he 
divides  vitty  jokes  into  harmless  ones,  the  aim  of  which  is 
purely  to  bring  pleaeure,  and  those  that  hsve  a  pronounced 
tendency ;  the  latter  are  subdivided  into  four  classes — the 
obscene,  the  aggressive  or  hostile,  the  cynical,  and  the  scep- 
tical respectively. 

The  pleasure  of  vit  arises  in  an  economy  of  physical  expen- 
diture (Er.  uiiij  an  pgychisehem  Aufwande).  Four  stages  in 
the  deveio^.^dnt  of  wit  may  be  distinguished.  The  psycho- 
genesis  of  wit  leads  baek  to  the  play  witt  words  so  diaraeter- 
istic  of  eurly  cliildhood  life.  The  suppression  of  this  activity, 
brought  about  by  the  development  of  logical  thought,  and  a 
knowledge  of  ir.ltrtnsio  relations  between  the  different  concep- 
tions represer  1  by  words,  is  under  certain  circumstances 
relaxed  in  lat. .  life,  and  so  arises  the  simple  joke  {Scherz)  in 
which  enjoyment  of  the  old  play  is  again  made  possible.  In 
the  hannlen  witty  jest  (TFtt?)  U»e  i^o^atkm  of  ^  Bti{qnreM- 
ing  criticism  nllows  the  expression  of  a  given  thought  of  some 
value ;  the  difference  between  joking  and  wit  lies  solely  in  the 
value  dl  the  tho<:ight  c(HBmmii(»ted  in  the  latter  process. 
Finally,  in  wit  that  has  a  pronounced  tendency,  a  form  that 
has  a  more  complex  mechanism,  there  is  allowed  to  come  to 
expression  a  thought  that,  owing  to  the  force  of  repression, 
oould  not  reach  expression  in  a  direct  way.  In  tt»  fa^ 
named  form  of  wit  a  certain  fore-pleasure  (TorZ/fs/)  is  obtained 
through  the  technique  of  the  jest  itself,  but  instead  of  this 
being  all,  as  in  ^e  humien  jes^  it  serves  to  reieaee  further 
inhibitions,  so  tliat  a  de^r  soocee  of  pleason  {EiM^  is 
reached. 
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Wit  has  a  great  deal  in  common  with  dreams  beyond  the 
feet  of  thdr  both  employing  the        teehnioBl  derieM.  A 

witty  joke  suddenly  ■ivnirn  to  one  :  it  is  the  prodaet,  not  fA  the 
conscious  mental  processes,  but  of  the  uncooscioas.  The 
source  of  the  pleasure  is  also  an  unconsdoos  one ;  in  wit, 
strictly  Bpeakiiig,  we  do  not  know  what  we  laugh  at,  and 
constantly  deceive  ourselves  over  the  excellence  of  a  joko  mid 
the  value  of  the  conveyed  thought  according  to  the  varying 
part  played  in  the  prodaoii<»t  of  onr  pleasnre,  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  techniiiue  of  the  joke,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  its 
tendency.  The  most  important  difference  between  wit  and 
dreams  is  that  the  latter  represent  an  asocial  process,  the 
former  a  social  one.  Further,  dreams  serve  to  guard  from 
pain,  wit  rbpresents  a  search  for  pleasnre.  Freud  makes  a 
number  of  penetrating  remarks  on  the  significance  of  wit  as 
a  social  procMS,  its  fanotion,  and  the  preoise  rdatkms  betwem 
the  speaker  and  hearer,  that  cannot  here  be  discussed. 

Freud  further  extensively  deals  with  the  relation  of  wit  to 
the  eomie.  The  prodtieticni  (rf  the  latter  and  the  source  of 
pleasure  are,  in  contradistinction  from  those  of  wit,  quite 
conscious.  Of  the  kinds  of  processes  described  as  comical, 
ingenuousness  stands  nearest  to  wit.  It  differs  from  this  in 
l)eing  produced  free  from  inhibiting  influences  and  wifiioat  the 
application  of  technical  devices  ;  the  pleasure  it  gives  is  due 
to  the  sight  of  another  setting  himself  without  effort  beyond 
the  aetkm  of  inftiMBees  Afti  ^rootd  iahibit  tbd  oulodter. 
Comic  processes  pi-oper  arise  from  a  comparison  between  our 
own  person  and  that  of  the  person  at  whom  we  laugh, 
esjrecially  when  the  latter  shews  an  overespenditure  of 
physical  output  or  a  lack  of  mental.  Humour  is  a  defence 
against  the  painful  or  disagreeable;  the  energy  that  would 
otherwise  have  produced  pain  is  transformed  into  a  source  of 
pleasure.  Wex  humour  only  one  person  a  neeenary,  for 
Loiuieality  two,  for  wit  three  (the  producer  of  the  joke,  the 
imaginary  person  against  whom  it  is  directed,  and  the  person 
who  lii^s  to  it). 

Witti  wit  there  is  effected  an  economy  of  expenditure  in 
inhibition,  with  comic  in  thooght,  with  humour  in  feeling. 
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All  thvdc  tninsport  us  i  '.o  ii  ntivto  of  our  cliildhood.  'in 
whiuli  wti  did  not  knuw  the  comic,  were  not  cafwlle  of  wit, 
and  did  not  need  hnmoar  in  order  to  nuUw  ot  feel  happy 
in  Ufe.' 

In  another  vulunio  Freud  hm  devekq^  a  numlier  of 
intemting  and  suggeHiive  inveHtigationa  into  the  I'tycho. 
jtathftloffjf  of  Everydaji  Life.  The  principle  underijing  ^ii 
work  wiis  his  view  that  (•♦'rtaiii  iiiefliciencicH  in  our  mental 
activities  and  certain  apiiiirenlly  puriwHeless  perfurmances, 
both  of  whieh  groapi  seem  to  have  no  peyehieal  mnuiing, 
shew  theinselveB  on  analvsis  to  have  Iwen  determined  bj  un- 
conscioub  motives.  These  unconscious  motiven  concern  un- 
Hcceptahle  proceasea  that  have  been  inadequately  suppressed, 
and  that  come  to  expression  hy  interferii^  with  the  anom* 
plishment  of  conscious  nieiital  iictivities. 

Of  the  lirst  group  may  I  e  mentioned  the  following  ;  Certain 
acta  of  forgetting  are  dae  to  a  half-coneoioaa  desire  to  forget, 
an  extenBiou  of  our  {general  tendency  not  to  reeall  the  dii- 
agreeahle.  The  memory  that  cannot  he  recalled  may  itself 
be  of  a  painful  nature,  or  may  be  associated  with  another  of 
this  nature.  l)ifficulty  in  recalling  well-known  proper  names 
is  particularly  often  to  he  explained  in  this  way.  The  actual 
source  of  unpleasantness  is  usually  by  no  meaim  obvious,  and 
often  can  be  discovered  only  by  a  little  piyeho-analyais.  It 
fre(iu(ntly  hajipens  during  the  effort  to  recall  a  given  name 
that  another  one  presents  itself,  sometimes  in  such  a  com- 
pelling way  that  it  is  hard  to  pat  it  aside.  Analysis  then 
sliews  that  the  second  name  is  a  disguised  replacement  of  the 
tirst,  being  a  compromise  between  the  effort  to  recall  tlie  nnme 
searched  for  and  the  unconscious  inhibiting  impulse.  This 
eoncealing-memrary  (lieckerinHerimg),  in  which  cme  memory 
appears  as  a  cover  for  another  associated  one,  may  refer  to 
whole  episodes,  particularly  those  of  childhood  life ;  it  is  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  falsification  of  memory  is  brought  about. 
Allied  i  hese  defects  in  recollection  are  certain  mistakes  in 
action  (■  .rgreij'cn)  in  which  the  error  principally  consists  in 
omission.  Thus  many  misplacements  of  objects,  with  sub- 
seqaent  isalnUfy  to  find         again,  apparent  accidental 


dettroymg  of  oi^,  uid  w  on.  m  dolBrmined  by  anoonteioiM 

uiotivfs. 

To  the  Hwcond  group  Ulong  manv  imttances  of  mistakf^s  in 
■peech  {hfrn*  Hnffu,e),  in  reading,  in  writing,  .lod  in  ppre- 
hondinR  whati«8aidtO()iif)i  Vrrttprtrk,-,.  \  nh$t»,  Verm^Ureil^n, 
MiHxn  rshhn,).  Ah  in  tliu  former  .-asM  thorn   fak.    ,       is,  f  ik.' 
an  hysterical  Bymptom,  a  compr..nwo  hm*0mi  lu,  mn^iom 
intention  and  tlie  uneonieiottsoite.  Sucte  miit»kt>8,  panieolarly 
often  slij.H  of  tli«  toiiKUG  or  pen,  lieb^y  hidd«n  thoughts  or 
wisia-H  ttgainat  the  persons  wiii    More  couiplieateil  mistakeh 
of  th«  same  natoro  are  variow*  Hym-  toniatie  movements, 
^'encral  niistnkM  in  knnuIedKe,  when  th.  porson  knows  well 
the  actual   fact   that   be  ha.-   incorrectly  (h-crii*.l.  .nd 
elaborately  incorrect  performunces  of  ttiuii.le  tanks.    With  all 
these  errors,  .p  o!  the  ones  menti(^  above,  Frend  hm  givtn 
the  analyHis  „t  a  K'reat  numi-er  of        '    and  instru.  live 
txaiuples,  the  study  ol  which  ie  in         le  for  pnictical 
psychology.   He  addf  m  ttw  \-olume  ad  ai.t,  r  on  the  subject 
of  suiKjrstition  and  itipi|fBlM*gi«l  »gnitieance,  making  many 
interesting  contriUttwnato  tbesuhject  of  false  belief^^  .md  the 
tendency  to  read  signiSeance  into  accidental  coincidences. 
Many  personal  occurrences  that  seem  to  be  cbanee  are  really 
determined  by  unconscious  motives,  and  ^.uperstitions  arine  l)y 
the  inner  conviction  of  meaning  in  apiiarently  chance  events, 
which  is  projected  by  tbe  individual  on  to  external  phenomena! 

In  conclusion,  a  few  nf  the  other  fields  to  which  Fr.-ud  has 
applied  hi.s  methods  of  investigation  may  be  shortly  men- 
tioned. The  ppoMna  of  artistie  cr^livwsws,  its  nature  and 
sources,  has  ^  'ciipied  him  in  an  article  and  two  books  he  has 
published  on  the  subject.'  Explanations  are  given  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  mentioned  above,  particularly  that  of 
the  conscious  worliing  out  of  unconscious  wishes  of  childhood 
ongin  that  are  striving  for  expression  and  gratific.if ion. 
Abraham,  liank,  and  liiklin,  have  published  volumes  develop- 
mg  in  detail  raggestbss  <i  Fraud's  e«ie«raing  Uie  psycho- 

'  I  have  iudicated  some  uf  Freud  s  view*  on  thia  subject  in  an  eMa« 
■kvelopuig  hi.  explanation  of  the  H»mk«  mv^Mv.  pah^9b«4  in^ 
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los^oal  significance  of  myths,  legends,  and  fairy-tales.  These 
are  tiie  expreaaion  of  pelrennial  wishes,  of  the  same  kind  as 

those  operative  in  dreams  and  in  the  psychoneuroses ;  the 
mechanisms  of  repression  and  distortion,  of  the  same  nature 
as  in  those  mental  aetirities,  are  in  them  plainly  to  be  traced, 
becouiing  more  elaborate  when  the  social  censor  gained  in 
force  and  complexity  as  civilisation  developed.  Last,  but  not 
least,  should  be  mentioned  the  brilliant  application  of  Fread's 
principles  to  the  elucidation  of  the  psychoses  made  by  Jung* 
and  his  pupils;  this  work  has  already  been  several  times 
reviewed  in  this  Bulletin.  The  perspectives  opened  by  Freud's 
investigatimis  are  thns  seen  to  be  as  vast  in  their  extent  as 
Qmy  an  mommtons  in  their  natnte. 

*  *  Ft^efaolog;  of  Dementia  Freeoz,'  tnuulated  by  Peterson  and  Brill, 
1909.  See  alao  Brill,  Journal  of  Abnormal  Fsyehology,  October,  1906, 
and  American  Journal  of  Intanitf,  July,  1909,  and  Emert  Jones, 
AnterieaH  Journal  of  Insanity,  October,  1909. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  PSYCHOPATHOLOGY  OF  EVERYDAY  LIFE* 

Introduction— Forgetting— Ldy-sMs  Ling uce— Lapsus  Caiamt— Misprint* 
— talse  \isual  Uecognition— Mislaying  of  Objects— Erroneously- 
camed-out  Actions- Syiuptomatio  AeU— General  Obserrationi— 
SmoBHury. 

I.  Introdvction. 

Undeu  this  title  Freud  has  written  an  interesting  volume'' 
dealing  with  a  namber  of  mental  processes  that  previously 
had  received  little  or  no  attention  from  p^dKriogtsto.  Tb« 
material  of  this  kind  that  lends  itself  to  study,  like  that  of 
dreams,  is  very  extensive,  and  is  acceaaible  to  everyone ;  it  is 
therefme  of  importance  to  thorn  who  wish  to  test  Freud's 
general  psychological  conclusions,  and  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  investigating  the  more  obscure  problems  of 
the  psychoneoroseB.  Freud's  study  of  the  mental  processes 
in  question  is  of  especial  interest  as  shewing  that  mechsniima 
similar  to  those  observable  in  the  abnormal  also  occur  in  the 
normal;  indeed,  from  a  psychological  point  of  view  these 
processes  may  be  termed  'sympkHBs,'  although  they  occur  in 
perfect  health.  They  may  be  further  likened  to  neurotie 
symptoms  in  that  they  represent  flaws  in  the  normal  funeti(m> 
ing  of  the  mind. 

Freud's  principal  thesis  in  thifi  omnection  may  be  thu 
stated :  Certain  inadequacies  of  our  mental  functioning,  and 
certain  apparently  purposeless  performances,  can  be  shewn 
by  means  of  psycho-amtysis  to  have  been  determined  by 
motives  of  which  we  were  not  at  the  time  aware.  The 
occurrences  iii  question  have  the  following  characteristics  in 

'  Elaborated  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Detroit  Academy  of 
oVtS^iS?'  P**^**^  ta^Ameriam  Journal  ofFi^d^, 

»  Frwd,  'Ztg  B^ychogrtlidBgie  dw  AlltegihbM^'  8  Aaiuft,  Vm 
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vommou :  They  belong  to  what  may  be  called  normal  behaviour. 
They  are  only  temporary  disturbances  of  a  function  which 
at  another  moment  would  be  correctly  performeJ.  Their 
incorrectness  is  at  once  recognised  as  soon  as  attention  is 
drawn  to  them.  We  can  inm  no  motive  for  them  at  first,  bat 
always  attribute  them  to  '  inattention,'  to  '  chance,'  and  so  on. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that,  according  to  Freud,  our 
mental  ijrocesses  are  more  rigorously  determined  than  is 
commonly  believed,  and  that  many  of  them  generally  thought 
to  be  causeless  have  in  fact  a  very  precise  and  definable  cause. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  many  mental  processes  where  we 
believe  ve  have  a  porfeetly  free  choice.   A  typical  instant 
of  this  is  ^Ewded  by  the  child  game  '  think  of  a  number.' 
Whereas  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  we  are  free  to 
choose  any  possible  nnml  ir,  careful  analyma  diews,  as  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Adler  *  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  number 
aetuiiUy  chosen  is  always  connected  with  some  mental  process 
of  considerable  personal  significance,  though  this  may  never 
have  heen  realised  by  the  sobjeet,  and  tiiat  the  choice  has 
been  determined  by  definite  preceding  mental  constellations. 
I  may  relate  an  example  of  this,  obtained  from  an  unbelieving 
acquaintance.   He  produced  the  number  W6,  and  defied  me 
to  connect  it  with  anything  of  especial  interest  in  his  mind. 
T'sing  the  free-association  method  he  first  recalled  a  memory, 
which  had  not  previously  been  present  to  him,  and  which  was 
to  ^  following  effect :  Sit  years  ago,  m  the  hottest  day  ht 
could  remember,  he  had  seen  a  joke  in  an  evening  newspaper, 
which  stated  that  the  thermometer  had  stood  at  986°  F., 
evidently  an  exaggera^n  <rf  98*6*^  F.  We  were  at  the  lime 
seated  in  front  of  a  very  hot  fire,  from  which  he  had  just 
drawn  back,  and  he  remarked,  probably  quite  correctly,  that 
the  heat  had  aroused  this  dormant  memory.    However,  I 
was  curious  to  know  why  this  memory  had  persisted  with  such 
vividness  iis  to  be  so  rciulily  l)rought  out,  for  with  most  people 
it  surely  would  have  been  forgotten  beyond  recall,  unless  it 
had  be<»me  a«oeiated  with  some  other  osmtal  ^puruHMa  ti 

'  Adler,  •       \  rsvi  lio-Aiialvsiii  voii  ZalilenciiifiiUfii  mid  obsedicreitdai 
Zahlen,'  rKiirliidtr.'-Nmrul.  U'ucli.,  lOOO,  Jahrg.  VII.,  S.  '63. 
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more  significance.  He  told  me  that  on  reading  the  joke  he  had 
laughed  ainroarioasly,  and  that  on  many  sabseqo«ii  oeeanims 
he  had  reMiUed  it  with  great  relish.  As  the  joke  was  obvionaly 
of  an  exceedingly  tenuous  nature,  this  strengthened  my  ex- 
pectation that  mcare  lay  behind.  His  next  thought  was  the 
general  reflection  that  the  conception  of  heat  had  alwtkjn 
greatly  impressed  him  ;  that  heat  was  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  universe,  the  source  of  all  life,  and  so  on.  This 
remarkable  attitude  of  a  quite  prosaie  young  man  enrtoinly 
needed  some  explanation,  so  I  asked  him  to  continue  his  free 
associations.  The  next  thought  was  of  a  factory-atack  which 
he  eoold  see  from  his  bedroom  window.  He  often  stood  of  an 
evening  watching  the  flame  and  smoke  issuing  out  of  it,  and 
reflecting  on  this  deplorable  waste  of  energy.  Heat,  flame, 
the  source  of  life,  the  waste  of  vital  energy  issuing  from  an 
upright,  hollow  tube— it  was  not  hard  to  'vine  from  saeh 
assoeiatif  ns  that  the  ideas  of  heat  and  fire  were  unconsciously 
linked  in  his  mind  with  the  idea  of  love,  as  is  so  frequent  in 
symbolic  thinking,  and  that  ih«n  was  a  strong  masttuHbatim 
complex  present,  a  conclusion  that  he  presently  confirmed. 
His  choice  of  the  number  was  therefore  far  from  being  a 
free  one,  being,  in  fact,  dictated  by  a  very  significant  personal 
c(mstellation. 

XI.  FOBOBTTIKG. 

One  of  Freud's  maik  n^iMe  MHitribntions  to  pqrehotogy, 

and  a  concei)tion  fundamental  in  his  study  of  the  present 
group  of  mental  processes,  was  his  discovery  that,  in  addition 
to  the  other oanses  <rf  forgetting,  'repression'  (Verdrangung) 
plays  a  most  important  part.  Others  before  Freud  had  rei^tfled 
the  existence  of  this,  but  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  demonstrate 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  operative  in  both  normal  and  abnormal 
mental  life. 

Freud  regards  repression  as  a  biological  defence-mechanism, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  guard  the  mind  from  painful  ex- 
penses. He  hoMs  ftftf  time  ii  in  the  mind  of  everyone 
a  tmctency  to  forget  the  things  that  the  person  does  not  like 
to  be  leminded  of—in  other  wordta  puaftti  or  ilniBjprmblo 
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memories.  It  is  tnie  that  we  often  remember  A^^st  our 
will  matters  that  we  would  rather  forget,  but  there  are  two 
explanations  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  such  disagreeable 
haunting  memories  are  frequently  themselves  only  the  replace- 
ments of  buried  and  still  more  disagreeable  ones  with  which 
they  are  associated,  an  occurrence  allied  to  that  concerned  in 
the  genesis  of  true  obseBsions.  In  the  second  place,  the 
capacity  to  forget  painful  experiences  is  only  of  a  eertam 
strrngth,  which  differs  greatly  in  different  people,  and  is  not 
always  successful  in  achieving  its  aim.  It  is  but  rarely  that 
one  can  forget  the  death  of  a  dear  relative,  however  desirable 
that  might  be,  for  the  associative  links  to  other  conscious 
memories  are  too  well  formed.  In  such  cases,  what  happens 
is  that  trivial  memories,  which  by  association  might  serve 
unneeeutarily  to  remind  as  of  the  painful  event,  are  apt  to  get 
forgotten — the  name  of  the  medical  attendant,  details  as  to  the 
fatal  malady,  and  so  on ;  the  tide  of  amnesia  covers  the  base 
of  the  hill,  but  cannot  reach  the  smnmit.  By  this  means  an 
economy  is  effected  in  the  nomber  of  times  that  the  painful 
memory  is  recalled  to  consciousness.  Further,  it  must  be 
remarked  that,  for  reasons  which  cannot  here  be  gone  into, 
repression  aets  raneh  more  extoasivdy  in  caasing  forgetiid&«n 
of  internal,  extremely  intimate,  and  personal  mental  processes, 
than  of  what  may  be  called  '  external  memories '  known  to  the 
world,  such  as  failure,  grief,  and  so  on.  As  is  well  known, 
Freud  has  applied  his  conception  of  repression  to  a  number 
of  other  fields,  notably  to  the  explanation  of  hifantile  and 
hysterical  amnesias,  which  do  not  here  concern  us. 

A  good  instanee  <^  the  recognition  of  the  part  played  in 
everyday  life  by  repression  has  been  furnished  by  Darwin  in 
a  passage  that  does  equal  credit  to  his  scientific  honesty  and 
his  psychological  acamen.*  He  writM  in  his  aokrinography : 
'  I  had,  daring  many  years,  followed  a  golden  rule,  namely, 
that  whenever  a  published  fact,  a  new  observation  or  thought 
came  across  me,  which  was  opposed  to  my  general  results,  to 
make  a  SMBumndam  of  it  witiioot  fail  Mtd  at  once;  for  I 
had  found  by  experience  that  such  facts  and  thoughts  were 

^  '  life  of  Cfaarlw  Pwrwin  '  edited  bjr  Fnuwis  Dwwia,  1902,  p.  43. 
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far  more  apt  to  eiei^  item  the  mvcaoej  than  favoanMe 

ones.'  Pick^  quotes  a  number  of  authors  who  more  or  less 
clearly  recognise  that  a  defensive  striving  against  painful 
memories  can  lead  to  their  beemning  forgotten ;  bnt,  as  Fretid 
remarks,  no  one  has  so  exhaustively  and  at  the  same  time  so 
incisively  described  both  the  process  itself  and  the  psycho- 
logical basis  of  it  as  has  N  letzsche  in  his  '  Jenseits  von  Gut  und 
Bdie :  '  Das  babe  ieh  getan,  sagt  mein  Gedacbtnis.  Das  *^ 
kann  ieh  nicht  getan  haben,  sagt  mein  Stolz  und  bleibt  uner- 
bittlich.  Endlich— gibt  das  Gedachtnis  nach.'  ['  I  have  done 
that,  says  my  memory.  I  camuA  have  ctom  &aA,  says  my 
pride,  and  remains  inexorable.    Finally — th«m«nory  yields.']  ^ 

The  class  of  forgotten  thoughts  in  everyday  life  to  which 
tbi  .  mechanism  applies  is,  of  course,  that  where  the  other 
causes  of  forgetting  do  not  provide  adequate  explanations ; 
in  other  words,  it  principally  concerns  matters  that  we  should 
normally  expect  to  remember.  For  instance,  one  would  ex- 
pect taaus  MMm  rnoson  ia  fte  case  oi  (be  rame  oi  a  nsar 
relative  or  friend  being  forgotten  much  more  readily  than  in 
the  case  of  that  of  a  casual  acquaintance.  The  examples  of 
the  mechanism  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  groups : 
(1)  Forgetting  to  carry  out  some  intended  purpose  [Vergwm 
ran  VnrHutzi-n),  and  (2)  forgetting  a  given  memM)ry. 

(1)  Forgettinif  to  cany  out  an  intention. 

k  MA  In  which  some  eoanier-will  freqaently  toacb  to  for- 
j^'etting  is  that  regarding  the  making  or  keeping  of  appoint- 
ments. A  man  unwillingly  feels  that  he  should  invite  a  given 
acquaintance  to  a  soeal  fimetion  he  is  giving  in  the  near 
future.  He  says  to  him,  '  You  will  be  sure  to  come,  won't 
you  ?  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  of  the  date  at  this  moment, 
but  I  will  send  you  a  written  invitation  and  let  yon  know.' 
He  forgets,  antil  it  is  too  late,  and  his  excessive  self-reproach 
l)etray8  his  unconscious  culpability  and  shews  that  the  for- 
getting was  not  altogether  an  accident.    Maeder  ^  relates  the 

'  Pick,  '  Zur  Pgychologie  des  Vergessen  bei  Geutes-  vuxd  Nerv-en- 
kranken,'  Arch.  /.  KnmmtO-Aw^iifvfott^  «.  KrimmaUttik,  1905, 

iiii.  xviii.,  S.  251. 

-  Macder.  '  Contributions  -X  la  psychopttholog^     kk  vie  qnotidiaaiw,' 
Arch,  de  Pgychol,  1907,  t.  vi.,  p.  150. 
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ease  of  a  lady  who  irargot  to  keep  her  appoir.ticmi''  with  the 

dressmaker  to  try  on  her  bridal  gown  the  ('ay  !)r*'>r,:  Jie 
wedding,  recollecting  it  only  at  eight  in  the  evening.  One 
must  suppose  that  her  whole  heart  was  not  in  the  marriage, 
and,  in  fact,  she  has  since  been  divorced.  In  my  own  life  I 
have  noted  numerous  instances  of  a  purposeful  forgetting  of 
appointments,  particularly  with  patients.  If  a  given  patient 
is  tedious  and  uninteresting,  I  am  very  apt  to  forget  that  I 
have  to  see  him  at  a  certain  hour,  and  if  a  doctor  telephones 
to  ask  me  whether  I  can  see  an  interesting  case  at  that  hour, 
I  am  more  likely  than  not  to  tell  hun  that  I  shall  be  free 
then.  Indeed,  I  can  recall  several  annoying  (juandaries  that 
this  habit  has  led  me  into.  One  is  perhaps  worth  repeating, 
as  shewing  how  complete  can  be  the  divorce  between  two 
memories  when  an  I'nlnst  motive  is  in  action.  Some  years 
ago,  when  in  a  junior  position  at  a  certain  hospital,  I  was 
asked  by  my  chief  to  see  his  out-patients  on  Friday,  as  he 
wished  to  attend  an  important  luncheon  at  the  time.  It  was 
an  exceptional  re(iuo8t,  for  the  rule  was  that  approbation  of 
the  committee  had  to  be  obtained  before  a  substitute  was 
allowed  to  act,  and  I  gladly  consented,  quite  forgetting  that  I 
already  had  at  the  same  time  an  appointment  which  I  was 
very  desirous  of  keeping,  and  which  would  have  been 
particularly  inconvenient  to  postpone.  On  several  occasions 
during  the  wedt,  while  going  over  my  future  engagemmts,  I 
thought  of  bctb  these,  but  never  together  ;  the  thought  would 
come,  '  Let  me  see,  at  one  on  Friday  I  have  to  be  at  auch-and- 
Buch  a  place,'  and  a  few  hours  lator  a  rimilar  thou^t  would 
come  concerning  the  other  place.  The  two  intentions,  both  of 
which  I  was  anxious  not  to  forget,  were  kept  distinct  from 
each  other,  as  if  in  water-tight  compartments.  When  the 
time  eame  I  forgot  the  hospital  appointmei^  and  to  my 
intense  chagrin  heard  that  my  chief  was  very  annoyed  about 
being  called  away  from  his  luncheon  on  account  of  my  ap- 
parent unpardonable  rw&ismwM.  At  the  present  time  my 
memory  chiefly  fails  in  this  respect  in  regard  to  visiting 
patients  in  nursing-homes,  a  duty  I  find  irksome  on  account 
of  the  time  consumed.   Often  when  I  am  busy  I  conveniently 
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forget,  and  recently  I  left  a  patient  without  her  daily  visit  for 
ne^uly  a  week.  The  self-reproach  one  feels  on  recollecting 
the  forgotten  duty  on  these  and  similar  oucasions  ia  indicative 
of  the  trae  ugnifieanee  of  ibe  oeewemiee.  This  ci^^i^auMd 
is  intuitively  realised  in  the  case  of  lovers.  ,\  man  who  has 
failed  to  appear  at  a  rendezvous  will  seek  in  vain  to  be  for- 
given on  the  plea  that  he  had  forgotten  about  it — will,  indeed, 
with  this  plea  only  increase  the  lady's  resentment.  Even  if 
he  falls  back  on  the  customary  |)sycholo<,Mciil  explanationB, 
and  describes  how  urgent  business  had  tilled  his  mind,  he  will 
only  get  as  rei^y:  'How  eariotie  that  sack  things  didn't 
li;4>lien  last  year!  It  oiilv  means  that  you  think  less  of  me.' 
Similarly,  when  a  man  begins  to  be  forgetful  about  paying 
aecttstomed  attMitioiui  to  his  irife,  overlodcs  her  burtiiday,  and 
so  on,  she  correctly  interprets  it  as  a  sign  ot  a  change  in  tiieir 
relations. 

Another  field  where  forgetting  occurs  to  an  untoward  extent 
is  in  giving — a  faet  that  indicates  a  more  widespread  ol^setion 

to  giving  than  is  agreeable  to  our  altruistic  conceptions. 
Most  of  those  who  have  filled  secretarial  iiositions  have  been 
astonished  to  ind  the  diffienlty  there  is  in  collecting  sab- 
scriptioius  as  they  fall  dne,  and  the  ease  with  which  people 
with  otl-erwise  good  memories  '  overlook  '  such  matters.  It 
i.s  far  from  rare  for  them  even  to  falsify  their  memory,  and  to 
assert  firmly  Uiat  they  have  already  pud.  A  few,  dunly 
conscious  of  their  weakness,  compensate  for  it  by  forming  the 
habit  of  promptly  paying  every  bill  as  scon  as  it  arrives.  In 
general,  however,  there  is  a  striking  dlfferenm  betwem  tiie 
ease  with  which  one  remembers  to  send  to  the  bank  incoming 
cheques,  and  that  with  which  one  forgets  to  pay  incoming 
iiills.  The  same  tendency  is  the  explanation  of  the  constant 
'  forg^tiug '  to  rrtnm  bonrowed  books  that  seems  to  afflict  so 
many  people,  a  habit  which  must  have  distressed  most  people 
who  have  a  good  library.  This  observation  will  be  confirmed 
by  anyone  who  hM  teisii  to  estal^A  a  panoMUMirt  Ulnrary  m 
an  inHtitution  where  many  coming  and  going  stttdmts  have 
ready  access  to  it. 
Almost  as  common  is  the  habit  of  forgetting  to  post  letters* 
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Here,  aIm,  am<mflekn»  mottles  em  toma^mm  be  deteetod 

in  individual  instances.    Sometimes  one  leavea  a  letter  on 
one  s  desk  for  several  days,  forgetting  each  time  to  take  it  with 
one  ;  in  Buch  cases  it  may  be  reckoned  on  th^  tliwre  i«  some 
secret  opposition  to  sending  the  given  letter.    In  one  instance 
of  the  kind  I  iiltimatelj-  posted  the  letter,  but  forgot  to  address 
the  envelope.   It  was  returned  to  me  through  the  Dead  Letter 
Office;  I  addreised  it  and  again  posted  it,  but  this  time 
without  a  stamp.    I  was  then  forced  to  recognise  that  there 
was  in  me  an  unconscio  is  oiiposition  to  the  sending  of  the 
letter,  one  of  which  I  had  previously  been  unaware,  bat  which 
nuuiifested  itself  in  external  inhibitions.    One  does  not  forget 
to  post  a  letter  that  one's  mind  is  in  full  harmony  about 
swrfing— for  instance,  a  love-letter.    One  is  more  apt  to 
fnget  to  erad  a  lettwr  cfrntaOniBg  a  dieque  than  one  contain- 
ing an  account.    Often  the  resistance  is  of  a  general  order. 
Thus  a  busy  man  forgets  to  post  letters  entrusted  to  him— to 
his  slight  annoyance— by  hie  wile,  jnet  as  he  may  '  forget ' 
to  carry  out  her  shopping  orders.    Inhibitions  of  this  kind 
sometimes  betray  a  veiled  antagonism  towards  the  person 
whose  behests  we  forget  to  fulfil.   They  constitute  a  way  of 
depredating  the  importaMe  <rf.the  other  person  for  ourselves, 
and  when  pronounced  in  general  they  indicate  a  lack  of 
consideration  for  others,  based  on  an  excessive  self-absorption 
or  abnormally  high  self-^teem. 

George  Meredith,  in  his  '  Celt  and  Saxon,'  gives  a  pretty 
instance  of  the  forgetting  of  an  intention  being  determined  by 
a  counter- will,  one  which  also  well  illustrates  the  mechanism 
^  ratiknuUaation  described  in  the  first  chapter.  There  are 
two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Phillip,  is  suffering  under  the 
mortification  of  having  been  jilted  by  his  fianc6e,  Adiante. 
His  brotiier  Pata^k,  who  is  very  fcmd  of  him,  determines  to 
visit  the  lady  and  try  to  influence  her  in  his  brother's  favour. 
He  stays  as  a  guest  in  her  father's  house,  where  he  finds  that 
she  has  eloped  with  another  man.  In  her  hMne  is  a  miniature 
(rf  the  lady ;  Patrick  is  greatly  struck  by  its  beauty,  becomes 
fascinated  by  it,  and  persuades  the  father  to  give  it  him  to 
take  to  his  brother.   On  reaching  home  he  shews  it  to  hie 
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brother,  and  then  says  good-night.  I  now  quote  from  Mere- 
dith :  '  Phillip  checked  the  departing  Patrick.  You  can 
leave  that."  He  made  a  sign  for  the  miniature  to  be  left  on 
the  table.  Patrick  laid  it  there.  Uia  brother  had  not  touched 
it,  and  he  could  have  defended  himself  for  having  forgotten 
to  leave  it,  on  the  plea  that  it  might  prevent  his  brother  from 
having  bis  proper  share  of  sleep ;  and  also,  that  Phillip  had 
no  great  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  it.  The  two  pleas, 
however,  did  not  make  one  harmonious  apology,  and  he  went 
straight  to  the  door  in  an  odd  silenee,  with  the  st^  of  a 
decorous  office-clerk,  keeping  his  shonlden  tamed  <m  PluUip 
to  conceal  his  look  of  destitution.' 

In  examples  similar  to  those  preceding,  the  counter-impulse 
that  inhibits  the  memory  is  as  a  rale  directed  immediately 
against  the  conscious  intention.     In  a  more  complicated 
series  of  cases,  which  the  Germans  term  FehUeiatungen,  it  is 
directed  against  some  other  mental  process,  which,  howerer, 
stands  in  assoeiative  relation  to  it;  this  mental  process  is, 
so  to  speak,  symbolipsd  in  the  conscious  intention.  The 
following  are  two  examples  of  the  kind  :^  Maeder  -  relates  the 
case  of  a  hospital  interne  who  had  an  important  basineaa 
appointment  in  the  town,  but  who  was  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  hospital  until  his  chief,  who  was  out  for  the  evening, 
returned.   He  decided  to  leave  his  post,  nevertheless,  and  on 
getting  back  late  in  the  evening,  was  astonished  to  find  he  had 
left  the  light  burning  in  his  room,  a  thing  he  had  never  done 
before  during  his  two  years  of  service.    He  at  once  perceived 
the  reascm  for  bis  omianim ;  his  ehkf  always  {Mssed  by  the 
window  on  his  way  to  his  own  house,  would  see  the  light 
burning,  and  conclude  that  the  assibtant  was  at  home.  The 
cause  for  the  inhibition  having  passed,  the  subject  readily 
appreciated  it.   A  patient  of  mine  on  a  number  of  occasions 
made  the  remarkable  omission  of  forgetting  to  shave  the  right 
side  of  his  face.   It  was  always  the  same  side,  and  it  was  the 

'  Fot  otiber  exftrnj^es  see  Otto  Bank, '  Feh]le»tttngett  aiu  dem  Alltags- 
leben,' &frf«riW«« /iir  P«ycfcoan«ii^,  Jataw.  IL,  a  266. 

*  MMder,  •  Une  voie  noordle  tn  ptyeludog^ :  Wwai  et  son  Mote, 
CcenobiMm,  Qmxum,  1909.  Aima  IIL,  p.  100. 
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on«  that  was  tturiMtd  towards  nie  during  the  treatment. 

Analysis  of  the  occurrence  shewed  that  it  was  determined  by 
a  number  of  unconscious  processes,  of  which  the  following  was 
on«:  The  idea  (A  hair  was  e<mneeted  with  varioaa  moal 
ideas,  and  the  D(m*ihavinK  of  tho  side  turned  to  me  symbo- 
lised a  disinclination  to  lay  bare  his  sexual  life,  the  occurrence 
always  synchronising  in  fact  with  an  outbarst  of  resistant 
against  the  treatment. 

(2)  Fnnji'ttiinj  a  iiiveti  mcmonf. 

We  are  concerned  only  with  striking  la{WM  in  rremory — 
namely,  regarding  matten  that  as  a  rale  we  can  MStly  recall. 

An  inKtance.  which  is  hard  to  credit,  though  I  can  vouch  for 
the  accuracy  of  it,  was  related  to  me  by  a  medical  friend. 
His  wife  was  seriously  ill  with  some  obscure  abdominal 
malady,  and,  while  anxiously  pondering  over  the  possible 
nature  of  it,  he  remarked  to  her,  '  It  is  comforting  to  think 
that  there  has  been  no  tuberculosis  in  your  family.'  She 
turned  to  him  very  astonished,  and  said, '  Have  you  forgotten 
that  my  mother  died  of  tuberculosis,  and  that  my  sister 
recovered  from  it  only  after  having  been  given  op  by  the 
doctors?*  His  anxiety  lest  the  obseare  symptoms  shoald 
prove  to  be  tubercular  had  made  him  forget  a  piece  of  know- 
ledge that  was  thoroughly  familiar  to  him.  Those  accustomed 
to  psycho-analysis  will  surmise  that  there  is  more  to  be  said 
about  the  matlsr,  bat  the  example  will  serve  to  iliostrate  the 
influence  affective  proceosea  have  in  cfflraw^im  with  fw* 
getting. 

A  lapse  of  memory  that  caused  a  good  deal  of  stir  at  the 

time  refers  to  the  occasion  on  which  Cardinal  Newman  (then 
Dr.  Newman)  called  the  Infallibilists  '  an  insolent  and  aggres- 
sive faction.'  When  the  words  were  made  public,  Dr.  New- 
man vehemently  denied  ever  having  used  them,  but  some  time 
after  he  remembered  that  he  had,  and  admitted  it. 

It  is  with  proper  names  that  one  observes  the  most  striking 
instances  of  this  process.  In  the  majority  of  easM  the 
eoonter-wiii  that  prevents  a  familiar  name  from  being  re- 
called is  directed  against  some  mental  process  that  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  one  to  be  recalled,  rather  than  against  this  itseli 
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On  Meoont  ot  khm  dfaagwoblt  «ip«ri«ie«,  we  would  ra(h«r 
not  recall  ft  given  name ;  we  may  actually  succeed  in  forgetting 
it,  but  more  often  the  tendency  ia  ihewn  indirectly  in  our 
being  anftUe  to  refill  other  iwmee  reMobUog  it,  and  whiefa 

might  bring  the  undesired  one  to  oor  mind.  In  other  words, 
WH  liiive  to  think  of  the  undesired  name  at  times,  but  we 
guard  oiirKelves  against  doing  so  more  often  than  is  necessary. 

A  hospital  intamt  got  to  know  a  nurse,  whom  he  of  course 
nddresHed  hy  her  surname,  and  in  his  work  saw  her  daily  for 
al>out  a  year.  They  later  got  more  intimate,  and  he  now 
experienced  great  diffioalty  in  recalling  her  lamame  eo  M  to 
address  envelopes  to  her.  On  one  occasion  he  was  unable  to 
write  to  her  for  three  weeks ;  recourse  to  her  letters  was  of  no 
use,  for  she  always  signed  only  her  Chrietian  name  in  them. 
Investigation  of  tiie  matter  brooght  to  light  the  fact  that  her 
( Inistian  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  a  girl  he  had 
previously  jilted,  and  also  of  another  girl  he  had  been 
passionately  in  love  wiUi  thronghont  his  boyhood.  This 
niinie  lie  could  not  forget.  What  had  happened  was  that  he 
had  successively  transferred  his  affections  from  one  girl  to  the 
other,  the  three  being  nnconscioosly  identified  in  his  mind, 
lie  was  thus  always  true  to  his  love,  and  did  not  wish  to  recall 
any  fact,  such  as  the  dilTerent  surname,  that  would  tend  to 
remind  liim  of  his  faithlessness.  The  surnames  in  no  way 
resembled  one  another. 

lirilP  relates  the  following  exami'lefron  his  own  experience: 
When  working  at  Zurich,  he  wished  to  recall  the  name  of  an 
old  patient  of  his,  on  whose  case  he  had  ppeciaMy  worked  for 
some  months,  but  was  totally  unable  to  do  so.  Me  had  pains- 
takingly prepared  an  account  of  the  case  for  publication,  but 
at  the  last  moment  his  chief  intervened,  and  decided  to  report 
it  before  a  local  society  le  was  unexpectedly  prevented 
fioni  doing  so,  and  Brill  was  sent  to  read  the  pa{ier  at  tho 
meeting,  this  being  credited  to  the  chief.  In  trying  to  recall 
his  patient's  name,  the  name  of  another  patient,  Appenzeller, 
who  was  suffering  from  the  same  disease,  permtently  pre- 

■  .\.  A.  Brill,  *A  Ctmta^tion  to  the  2»yt3at»p»theS<igy  of  Evorjthiy 
Lite,"  Ptychotherapif,         p.  9. 
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INI^  In  tbe  pqrelM  -  uttlysw  trndortklMB,  mm 
ippiwntly  irtWltWlt  memory  kept  recurring  over  nnd  over 
at,'fiin.  This  wafl  an  actual  scene,  in  which  tlie  chief  iii 
queHtion  had  aimed  with  a  shot-gun  at  a  rabbit,  aud  had 
miiMd,  to  the  amoRement  ^  Brill  and  the  byetanderR  The 
80ught-for  name  ultiiaately  flawlifd  up— (rabl  !  ,  the 
patient  being  u  Fninch-Cimnliau.  The  example  is  inmrui  tive 
in  Ulaetniting  the  aeeoeutive  repfawitiaMrt^enuatione  that 
come  to  thft  uiiiid  inaledl  el  tli.>  •  voppi-  memory.  The  souiv 
of  the  firs  part  (  AppeMeller'a  name  resembles  ihe  French 
pronunciation  of  '  niin,  and  the  eeene  tfiat  kept  r««mDg,  the 
failure  of  the  chief  to  bag  am  rMn%,  aymboliwsd  tiM  «Me 
incident  thn  was  tlu"  cause  of  the  inhibition. 

The  following  instuni-  is  rather  more  complnx,  but  ahewe 
how  Am  are  Uie  throMla  eoneetiog  unecmscious  mental  pro- 
ennee:  A  lady  was  unable  to  recall  the  Christ  ?  in  name  of 
a  n«r  friend.  The  full  .ame  was  Isabt;!!  Brown,  but  she 
could  only  recall  iht  Kumane ;  the  name 

Isidore  presented  its^,  to  be  at  once  ft^UlM  a-^  incorrect. 
Thus  the  failure  in  memory  conniuted  only  in  tte  r^iaceBS«t 
of  the  syllable  '  bell '  by  '  dore.'  I  aeked  hm  to  awoeiate  to  Ae 
irovd  Brown,  and  the  two  nrnma  '  Owlie '  and  '  Leen '  at  onw 
ewue  to  her  mind  It  will  he  i  *iced  th  t  the  first  two  letters 
el  the  first  word  and  the  laHt  oi  -  of  th«.  nscond  word  are  con- 
tdned  in  %own ;  the  only  f^eiga  sms  bi  ea^  CMe  farm  the 
syllable  'ly'  in  pronunciation — a  lact  to  be  borne  •  luind. 
The  two  words  were  pet  n.imes  of  two  comnum  frieu  ^  lo 
used  to  live  together  with  the  subject,  and  it  m»  Wily  »  th»? 
compway  that  she  usinl  to  see  Miss  Brown,  ronct-rnis  tl; 
first  one,  she  said  that  she  was  at  t  -esent  prejji  -mt  i'- 
first  time,  and  that  she  was  anxicrus  as  to  the  o  u 
because  certain  chuaeiHristiee  in  htst  ftgmw  had  led  :  w 
suspect  that  pelvic  naKteiriiig  iui^;li  ;;ive  rt  *  i  t  difficn  '.ies  in 
the  confinement.  She  ako  mentioe^i  another  frie»d  Dora 
1).,  who  had  similar  dlu^aeterMties,  wbA  faiiflwi  D.,  » ib^wm 

dancer,  whom  -^he  ki.^w  p«?»nai!y,  and  ttliosc  ; 
figure  she  much  admired.    The    .me  T=-i 'ore,  whici  u  A-ill 
be  remembered  was  the  replaceni'  -m«;iuirry,  renainaed  her 


o(  lh«  })■  "m  by  E  if^r  Alluo  Pot, '  I-*»utol  Isidore  ,  '  (ly). 
I  told  In  tliii  Hi.  irrect  vxxvi'  of  the  poem  was  'Beautiful 
AimalM;!  i.^,  tliiit  8b«  Imd  comiuitted  another  falail'  ^tion 
of  mflBBorjr;  mmw  itAftlt^w  th«refor»  m^mig  agiybrt  tt» 
syllabi. Anil  1 '    --A"  li.  .  bt  of  !hf  rianu'  An  be! 

brouf;bt  to  ber  u.iuii  tb  ii»,uit:  of  l>v>lie'8  gutter,  Auoie  Sybil, 
which  is  a  toQn4-eonlrMli<Hi  ^  Asm  Mbdt,  mmI  tA  tsmm 
Miss  Brown's  i  ::n    L  l-ell,  whicb  I  per-       v  I 

no-  i.nov   ''HtiK'  to  '"T  mi;  '       "  '  s-  ' '  had  recently  1  ...4 
a  j  .  :nful  .|  -urel  \       Am       yi  i,  u        Ji  alao  the  latter'i 
sister  Ijad    afcwtu.fii  <  Iv  ljftw?:«»=    ?a»ti«d ;  she  had  always 
lio(i>;)jt  '      'ity  t'       lit-  feiw-     iliked  had  a  better 

igure,  ajid  \vu  taore  t  tteii  trafe  \j,  than       one  she 

wfta  so  fend  cr?  '^•e  M  w?^  =iW  ^-m^^  at  the 
Irtttom  of  he  -  iujsi  -  jaat  f  ie'sconline- 

lut  t,  a  ix  ■  ^eri  >  this.  r«u^&..  ^ ditii  d  sister  was 
m(    f»v>.uf;a*i  iituaie 

fsr  tt^  ^i^f8»  wii  .owvantare  on  the  following 
I,       ♦rue  !l        -liike.    The  nampH  Rrst  recalled  by 

lie  sub]--sci  -na.-  ^tei.  ..  jre  lirown — one  incorrect,  the  other 
orreel,        %q#(  aMociatad  to  the  qrlkiMt  'Ij,'  ^ 

.1111      ;  »  ;  he  pof  "    he  latter  via  the  pet  nanu  s  of  the 
■if     The  s         3ed  syllable  was  '  bell."   in  view  of  i. 
'  lii.,,  ih»T  ally'  sttnoarMod  the  whole  sitaa^ 

mi  cinetly  sj  '  ^-J  ig  i  discOTttfortmg  idea  about  th- 
fi  i-  id's  confi  '  i^    i!?icult  to  avoid  the  inference  that 

the  ail  i>mi  liable  "  bell'  had  thus  proceeded:  One 

wmit  mitpfnm       Hm  tfa<»^^  ^  Hiss  Isabell  Brown  had 
iTMwn      usly      nindtnl  the  patient  of  their  common  friend 
!  h     ^isttii  .  the  diphthong  in  the  surname,  further,  is 
Jka.  '*irt»  thirt  in  the  fijnner's  mme,  Owlie,  and  the 
'  1     tian  fmm4^  resembles  the  second  par,  •!  the  tatter's  name, 
?  first  part  of  the  latter  name,  Annie,  re- 

,11  ied  I.  lieautiful  Annabel  Lee,'  making  the  word 

'  b«  lly,'  utei  t^mbolaMd  the  painfol  Oughts  in  question. 
Th^thOHg' ne'/erthelpfis,  came  to  expression  in  the  false 
replacement-memory.  First  the  accent  was  shifted  horn  the 
first  syllable, '  bell,'  of  the  objecticmable  word  to  the  meoai^ 
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•  ly,*  which  was  also  the  second  syllable  ci  Owlie's 

This,  however,  was  unsuitable  for  forming  a  name  by  ^eing 
added  to  tbe  remembered  part  '  Isi,'  so  that  a  further  shifting 
took  place,  in  which  it  was  replaced  by  '  dore.'   Dora  was 
name  of  a  friend  with  wimilar  characteristics  to  Owlie's,  but, 
in  combination  with  '  Isi,'  it  was  tbe  name  of  another  person, 
Isidora  D.,  who  was  strikingly  free  from  them.    The  subject, 
therefore,  invests  her  friend  with  the  beaatifal  and  healthy 
attributes  of  tbe  famous  dancer.    One  might  even  go  farther, 
and  surmise  tbat  the  reason  why  Dore  had  appeared  rather 
than  Doni  was  because  the  word  '  door,'  which  is  eonstanlly 
used  symbolically  for  any  exit  (for  instance,  of  the  body,  as 
in  the  Song  of  Songs),  was  better  adapted  to  symbolise  the 
suppressed  complex  than  the  v.ord  Dora  is.    An  adjuvant 
rwBon  for  the  choice  of  the  uiaaeoline  form  Isidore  rather 
than  the  feminine  one  Isidora  was  probably  the  fact  that  her 
attitude  towards  her  friend  was  a  distinctly,  masculine  and 
protective  one.    It  is  faiily  evident  that  the  subject  was 
transferring  on  to  her  friend  emotions— <■.;/.,  solicitude  about 
the  confinement— tbat  really  referred  to  herself.    She  had  a 
dread  of  the  same  event,  and  to  an  expert  there  are  clues  m 
the  fcUMfied  memory  of  the  pMrticBUur  tafentile  origin  of  this. 
Her  identifying  herself  with  the  friend  was  facilitated  by  two 
circumstances— first,  that  she  greatly  admired  the  latter 's 
husband  (and  was  thus  unconsciously  potting  herself  in  bar 
place);  and,  secondly,  that  she  was  devotedly  fond  of  the 
friend  herself.'    Of  especial  interest  is  the  fact  that  the 
repressed  complex,  which  was  responsible  for  the  forgetting, 
betoayed  iteelf  in  the  r^wement-memory,  which  was,  as  is 
always  the  case,  a  comiuoniise-formation.    To  many  readers 
this  reconstruction  will  probably  appear  as  too  fine-spun.  In 
my  opinion,  however,  they  nnder^iMt*  tlw  e^lwB^^  <rf 

«  An  interesting  confii mation  of  the  correctness  of  tlie  aniilysis  occurred 
some  months  later  when  llie  bab\  in  <nKsti<)n  was  born.  The  la.ly,  on 
mentioning  the  new*  lo  various  friends,  repoate.lly  made  the  shp  of 
referrinif  to  her  friend  as  Mrs.  M..  h.  r  own  name.  She  tluis  expresses 
her  wi«h  that  the  liappv  event  had  liapptned  to  her  instead  of  to  her 
friend  M  had  also  been  the  Inend's  maiden  name,  so  luai  by  the  iius- 
take  the  lady  further  express  s  ihe  wuh  thtA  the  friend  wm  Mill  iingle— 
her  jealousy  at  her  marriage. 
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deliea^  aod  rtgour  witli  which  anconscioas  and  preconscioot 
processes  are  determined,  a  conclusion  which  can  readily  be 
confirmed  by  a  painstaking  study  of  similar  material. 
A  simple  ilIast»tion  of  the  way  in  wfaieh  a  sbtong  aJbti 

will  cleave  to  ii  name,  and  be  transferred  to  any  other  person 
bearing  the  same  or  similar  name,  is  afforded  by  Shakspere 
in  '  Julius  Ctesar '  (Act  III.,  Scene  iii.) : 

r&trrf  Citizen.  Your  name,  sir,  traly. 
Cinnn.  Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna. 
Second  CitUen.  Tear  him  to  pieces  ;  he's  a  conspirator. 
Cinna.  I  am  Cinna  the  poet ;  I  am  not  Cian»  the  eonspirator. 
Sc'-ond  Citizen.  It  is  no  matter  ;  hisuBM'sCfaBM;  ploeii  bat  hi*  name 
out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him  going. 

A  field  in  which  significance  is  apt  to  be  intuitively  attri- 
buted to  the  forgetting  of  names  is  that  where  oar  own  are 
forgotten.  I'ew  people  can  avoid  feeling  a  twinge  of  resent- 
ment when  they  find  that  their  name  has  been  forgotten, 
particularly  it  is  by  someone  with  whom  they  had  hoped  or 
expected  it  woald  be  ronembered.  They  iostimsttvely  rei^ue 
that  if  they  had  made  a  greater  impression  on  the  person's 
mind  he  would  certainly  have  remembered  them  again,  for 
the  name  is  an  integral  part  of  the  personality.  Similarly, 
few  things  are  more  flattering  to  most  people  than  to  find 
tliemselves  addressed  by  name  by  a  great  personage  where 
they  could  hardly  have  anticipated  it.  Napoleon,  like  most 
leaders  <A  men,  waa  a  muku  of  this  art.  In  Hw  midst  (rf  tlie 
disastrous  campaign  of  France  in  1814,  he  gave  an  amazing 
proof  of  his  memory  in  this  direction.  When  in  a  town  near 
Cramme,  be  ree(^eeted  that  he  had  met  the  mayor,  De  Bassy, 
over  twenty  years  ago  in  the  La  Ffere  Regiment.  The  delighted 
De  Bussy  at  once  threw  himself  into  his  service  with  extra- 
ordinary zeal.  Conversely,  there  is  no  surer  way  of  affronting 
someone  ihm  by  pretending  to  focgrt  Ilit  mme ;  the  insinua- 
tion is  thus  conveyed  that  the  person  is  so  unimportant  in 
our  eyes  that  we  cannot  be  bothered  to  remember  his  name. 
This  device  is  oftra  exploited  in  literature.  In  Targraer's 
'  Smoke '  (p.  255)  the  following  passage  occurs :  ' "  So  you 
still  find  Baden  entertaining,  M'sieu — Litvinov."  Batmirov 
alwayp  uttered  Litvinov's  surname  with  hesitation,  every  time, 
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ag  though  he  had  forgotten  it,  and  eoald  not  at  once  recall  it. 

In  this  way,  as  well  as  liy  the  lofty  flourish  of  his  hat  m 
saluting  him,  be  meant  to  insult  his  pride.'  The  same  author, 
in  hia  'Fathers  and  Children '  (p.  107),  writes :  '  The  Governor 
invited  Kirsanov  and  Bazarov  to  his  hall,  and  within  a  few 
minutes  invited  them  a  second  time,  regarding  them  as 
brothers,  and  calling  them  Kisarov.'  Here  the  forgetting 
that  he  had  spoken  to  them,  the  mistake  in  the  names,  and 
the  iniibility  to  distintruish  between  the  two  young  men,  con- 
stitute a  culmination  of  disparagement.^  Falsification  of  a 
name  has  the  mme  signification  as  forgetting  it ;  it  is  only 
a  step  towards  complete  amnesia.  The  word-contamination 
in  this  instance  shews  a  striking  psychological  intuition  of 
the  process  termed  by  Freid  'identification';  it  indicated 
that  in  the  Governor's  eyes  the  characteristics  of  the  yonng 
men  were  so  little  marked,  and  the  men  so  unimportant,  that 
he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  the  effort  of  differ- 
mtiating  (me  from  the  other.  Sensitiveness  aboat  the  correct 
spelling  of  one's  name  is  extremely  frequent ;  we  all  know  the 
profound  difference  that  members  of  Scottish  clans  see  between 
'Me 'and  'Mac,'  and  a  practical  psychologist  realises  the  impor- 
tance <rf  being  sound  on  the  matter  every  time  he  writes  sach 
a  name.  I  had  thoii^'ht  personally  that  I  was  free  from  sensi- 
tiveness of  this  kind,  until  a  little  occurrence  some  time  ago 
tauf^t  me  the  contrary.  An  article  of  mine  had  been  pub- 
lished in  a  German  journal ;  only  my  surname  was  printed, 
with  the  letters  '  M.l). '  (which  are  not  used  professionally  in 
Germany)  attached,  as  if  they  were  the  initials.  The  same 
morning  I  had  occasion  to  fill  up  a  lunacy  certificate,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  secretary  laughing  when  I  handed  it  in  ;  I 
had  signed  it  with  my  Christian  name  only,  thus  compensat- 
f(Hr  tiie  cai»MBiem  in  tiie  »t!^.  Tim  tmn^vmrnt  hu 
sometimes  deeper  roots  than  mere  porscmal  self-^eem; 

1  III  literiiturc  diBpiirageuient  is  often  indicated  by  the  forgetting  of 
otlicr  iimtti  r-  b(  sides  nmiit  s.  Thus,  in  lienivd  Shaw's  '  ("u'sar  and 
{'koputra,'  (  .1  siir  s  indilit  r.  ncr  to  (  Itdpiitrii  is  de^e(«d  by  his  being  vexeil 
on  lea\  ing  Kgypt  at  having  forgotten  something  M  haa  to  do.  Finallv  ho 
iMoileeto  whftt  it  w— to  Mky  good-bye  to  Om^iMK. 
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StekeP  has  traced  it  to  infantile  complexes  relating  to  the 
giver  of  the  name — the  father. 

The  following  two  instances  within  my  own  experience  are 
similar  to  those  quoted  from  Turgenev.    The  first  relates  to 
Mr.  Mayo  Robson,  the  eminent  gastro-intestinal  surgeon, 
after  whom  was  named  a  bobbin  he  had  invoited  for  tiie 
operation  of  entero-anastomosis.    Another  surgeon,  almost 
equally  eminent  in  the  same  field  of  work,  and  living  in  the 
same  town,  remarited  one  day  in  a  lofty  and  eontemptuous 
manner  :  '  This  patient  had  previously  been  unsucceBsfulIy 
operated  on  by  a  man  called  Rayo  Bobson,  or  Bayo  Bobbins, 
or  some  such  name.'   His  motive  was  evident,  and  of  course 
(juite  conscious.   In  the  second  instance  the  i^ii^  in  the 
name  was  quite  unconsciously  made  as  the  result  of  a  falsifica- 
tion of  memory,  but  the  significance  was  very  similar.  It 
was  at  a  tmivorsity  graduation  ceremony,  where  a  number  of 
visitors  were  present  arrayed  in  multicoloured  and  imposing 
robes.    Those  so  attired  formed  a  procession  in  double  file. 
A  friend  of  mine,  a  foreigner,  remarked,  as  Professor  Titchener 
passed,  'Let  ine  see,  who  is  that?    Isn't  it  Kitchener ^ 
Mpiy  would  be  inclined  to  see  no  significance  in  the  mistake, 
although  my  friend  knew  the  names  of  Lord  Kitchener  and 
Professor  Titchener  fairly  well.  I  have,  howevw,  to  add  them 
two  additional  facts  :  A  few  nnnutes  before,  i^iile  talking 
about  experimental  psychologists  in  general,  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  make  the  scurrilous  remark  that  in  hit  opinifm 
they  should  be  called  ihe  pantry-cooks  of  payeiK^jgy,  on 
account  of  their  menial  field  of  work;  the  passage  from 
•  cook '  to  ♦  kitchen  '  is  obvious.    Secondly,  he  had  also  com- 
mented on  the  martial  appearance  of  thkdausling  procMsion, 
and  I  can  readily  imagine  his  being  especially  struck  by 
Professor  Titchener's  soldierly  bearing.    It  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  infsrenee  that  these  t»o  trends  of  thought,  present 
in  Ms  VKii  m  tmmUr,  ptiftd       pmei  im  &t  fttii«MHion 

'  f  -.Varum  sie  den  eMmMNaim  n  hasstii,'  XentraUIMp^meko- 

an„lyt.    ahrg.  I. ,  Heft  3,  S.  m.   See  olio  his  article. '  C^t^l^Ht^teBs 
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of  the  name,  which  thus  betrayed  his  private  opinion  of  the 
field  of  wiNrk  in  which  PitrfesBor  Ttteboiar*  is  bo  eminoit. 

Many  {people  have  a  strikingly  bad  memory  for  names,  even 
when  their  memory  is  otherwise  good.  This  is  generally 
explained  by  saying  that  proper  names  are  among  the  latest 
acquired  knowledge,  so  that  our  memory  <d  tbraa  is  espeeiimy 
fragile;  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  dissolution,  these 
memories  are  among  the  tirst  to  be  lost,  a  process  that  consti- 
tntee  one  of  ihe  moei  ebaraoteri^  Bigne  of  ai^MroMliiiig 
senility.  This  explanation  is  difficult  to  harmonise  with  two 
facts — first,  that  in  many  cases  the  memory  is  weak  in  this 
connection  when  it  is  notably  good  in  regard  to  other  more 
ecnnplex  and  later  acquired  matters,  such  as  scientific  formuite 
and  80  on  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  characteristic  in  cjuestion  is 
much  more  pronounced  with  some  people  than  with  others. 
When  fte  ojqxHrttmity  ef  mi^mig  a  psycho-asalyris  wi&  eome- 
one  of  this  type  presents  itself,  two  other  matters  are  brought 
to  light  with  considerable  constancy — namely,  that  for  various 
reasons  the  person's  own  name  has  acquired  an  unusoiU 
psychical  significance,  so  that  ik  beMOMS  invested  with  the 
feeling-tone  of  the  whole  personality,  and  that  there  is  a 
strong  ego-complex  present.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
&e  geBoral  HMiMIitjr  to  beiOr  oi&er  petq^'t  ansim  fat  mmd  » 
an  expression  of  an  excessively  high  estimation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  one's  own  name  and  of  oneself  in  general,  with  a 
corresponding  indiiBrmice  to,  or  depreciation  other  people. 
Ir  my  experience  I  have  most  often  found  this  ^an^astte 
with  people  having  either  an  extremely  common  or  an  ex- 
tremely rare  name,  both  contingencies  leading  to  undue 
wmAlvmMM  ia  the  matter,  but  I  esnnot  pi^  tbw  ierwani  aa 
being  a  general  rule.  It  further  seems  to  me  probable  that 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  retaining  names  that  is  such  a 
{reqorat  accwnpanimmt  id  adwieing  years  may,  in  part  at 
least,  be  attrik^  to  tte  geoiwig  self-esteem  lm>ught 

*  I  trust  that  Mr.  Robson  and  Profemor  Titehener  will  pardon  my 
■aorificing  the  personal  privacy  of  their  names  in  the  caoM  of  eeieBee.  I 
hftve  ptarpos^;  aeleeted,  from  a  large  nember  of  similar  instaacet,  two  ia 
idU^     eontraat  between  a  rare  individoal  dleparagement  sad  m  o^imt' 
«!««jTiirial  rcuparl  i»  ipeciaHy  rty^H^t 
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success,  and  by  eenw&B  horn  the  teaaoils  hmI  eoolKeig  of 

youth. 

Falsification  of  memory,  as  was  indicated  above,  is  closely 
related  to  forgetting,  and  is  infloeiieed  by  the  same  motive. 
A  common  instance  is  the  mistakes  made  with  regard  to  th» 
day  of  the  week.  Someone  who  is  eagerly  anticipating  an 
event  af  the  end  of  the  week  ia  very  apt  to  think  it  is  Wednes- 
day wh.;n  it  is  only  Tuesday,  and  so  oa  ;  %bmr  impatienoe  at 
the  slowness  with  which  the  week  is  passing  manifests  itself 
as  an  error— in  the  desired  direction— as  to  the  present  date. 

Not  only  uneonscioaB  fa  dficatitm  <rf  memory,  but  also 
deliberate  or  half-deliberate  falsification— i^.,  lying— may  b« 
dictated  by  similar  influences.  Many  cases  of  purposeless 
and  apparently  unintelligible  lying  in  particular  are  often  of 
this  nature ;  liiklin  baa  neeatly  paUidMd  a  foU  analyrii  of 
one  of  this  kind.^ 

Other  mental  operations,  besides  recollecting,  may  be  falsi- 
fied m  the  same  way,  a  proeeas  designated  by  Freud  as  an 
firtiim.    Several  examples  related  elsewhere  in  this  papar 
might  be  classified  in  this  group,  so  that  one  here  will  suffice. 
I  was  baying  some  flowers,  and  put  two  dollars,  the  exact 
price  of  them,  on  the  counter.   Whila  thay  wen  bang  got 
ready,  I  changed  my  mind  nl)out  one  bunch,  and  told  the 
woman  serving  me  to  leave  it  out ;  it  should  be  said  that  she 
waa  the  owner  of  the  shop.  On  taking  the  money  a  few 
moments  later,  she  said  :  '  That  bunch  cost  forty  cants,  so  that 
will  make  two  doUars  forty.'    Her  wish  that  I  were  making 
the  order  larger  instead  of  smaller  was  probably  concerned  in 
the  mistake. 

A  few  concluding  remarks  may  be  added  on  this  mechanism 
of  forgettmg.  The  main  points  may  be  summarised  in  the 
statements  that  forgetting  is  often  determined  by  a  painful 
mental  process  H'nluet)  of  which  the  subject  is  unaware, 
either  at  the  time  only  or  permanenUy  ;  that  this  inhibiting 
mental  process  may  be  a  counter-wiU  to  recoUecting  the 
matter  m  question,  or  may  be  aaaooiated  to  tiui  ia  s  mo» 
complex  way;  and  that  a  false  memory  presenting  itself  ia 

»  '  mm  Luge,'  Zentralbl.  fur  P,yclioanaty,e,  Jahrg.  I  S.  198 
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the  place  of  the  true  is  a  symbolic  substitute  of  this,  standing 
in  ftssociatrre  etmneetkm  with  it.  Two  general  considerations 
indicate  Unit  acts  of  forpretting,  of  the  type  illustrated  above. 
Me  not,  as  id  commonly  nupposed,  accidental  or  due  to  chance. 
First  is  the  fact  tiiat  the  same  om  tends  to  be  repeated.  If 
we  forget  to  carry  out  u  given  intention,  or  itre  unable  to 
recall  a  given  name,  the  failure  is  apt  tu  i  <:cur,  thus  suggesting 
that  it  has  a  specitic  caase.  Secondly  ie>  the  fuet  that  in  at 
least  two  spheres  of  Sfe  it  is  anivemrtly  reec^imsed  that 
rsBMrnbering  is  under  coi^rol  of  the  will,  so  that  a  failure  to 
rswuinbei  is  regarded  as  syn^mymoas  with  a  not  wanting  to 
rensoBfanr.  Frmd*  writes:  ' FraaendiMtst  wie  BCli^rdimst 
erheben  den  Anspruch,  dass  alles  zu  ihnen  Gehorige  dem 
Vergessen  entriickt  sein  miisse,  und  erwecken  so  die  Meinung, 
VergBSsen  sei  zuliissig  bei  unwichtigen  Dingen,  wiihrend  es  bei 
wichtigen  Dingen  ein  Anzeichen  davon  sei,  dass  man  sie  wie 
unwichtige  behandeln  wolle,  ihnen  also  die  Wichtigkeit  ab- 
spreche.'  ['Both  the  service  of  ladies  and  military  service 
exact  that  nothing  relating  to  them  mast  be  subject  to  forget- 
ting, suggesting  thus  that  forgetting  is  permissible  with 
unimportant  matters,  while  its  occurrence  in  regard  to  im- 
portant ones  is  an  indication  that  they  are  being  treated  like 
unimportant  ones — i.e.,  that  their  importance  is  being  dis- 
counted.'] A  soldier  who  forgets  to  perform  a  given  duty  is 
punished  regardless  of  the  excuse.  He  is  not  allowed  to  forget, 
and  whether  his  not  wanting  to  perform  the  doty  is  openly 
expressed,  or  indirectly,  as  by  his  forgetting,  is  considered  by 
his  officer  as  comparatively  irrelevant.  The  standard  set  by 
wtHsoi  is  equally  severe ;  a  lover  who  U»§b^  his  lady's  wishes 
is  trw^  as  titcmgh  he  opaalj  deeUucacl  ih«n  nnimporti^ 


The  everyday  occarrence  of  the  defect  in  psychophysical 
functioning,  popularly  known  as  a  dip  of  the  tongue,  has 
not  received  much  attention  from  psychologists.  The  attempts 
made,  by  Meringer  and  Mayer  and  others,  to  explain  on 
I^Km^  grounds  the  partieolar  mattyie  sucto  have  signally 


III.  '  Lapsus  Linoo:. 


*  VmA,  «f>.  eU.,  S.  m. 
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failed,  for  on  the  one  hand  many  cases  are  to  be  observed 
where  no  phonetic  factors  are  in  operation,  and  on  the  other 
hand  careful  study  shews  that  such  factors  are  at  the  most 
accessory  or  adjuvant  in  nature,  and  are  never  the  essential 
eause. 

According  to  Freud,  the  word  said  in  mistake  is  a  manifesta 
tion  of  a  second  suppressed  thought,  and  thus  arises  outside 
the  train  of  thought  that  the  speaker  is  intending  to  express. 
It  may  be  a  word  or  phrase  entirely  foreign  to  this  train  of 
thought,  being  taken  in  its  entirety  from  the  outlying  thought, 
or  it  may  be  a  compromise-formation,  in  which  both  come  to 
expression.  In  the  latter  ease  the  false  word  may  be  a  neolo- 
gism :  a  common  example  of  this  is  where  a  i^eaker,  intending 
to  use  the  word  'aggravating,'  says,  ' How  very  aggravoking !' 
the  word  'provoking'  having  intruded  itself;  many  mal- 
apropisms  are  formed  in  this  way,  b«ng  tte  result  of  un- 
certainty as  to  which  is  the  more  appropriate  word. 

The  secondary  thought  that  thus  obtrudes  itself  on  the 
intended  speech  may,  like  the  motives  of  repressive  forgetting, 
be  of  two  kinds:  (1)  A  general  counter-impulse  (Gegennillm} 
directed  immediately  agamst  the  speech,  or  (2)  another 
thought  accidentally  aroused  by  it.  In  the  latter  case  it  can 
represert  either  a  continuation  of  a  theme  previoody  in  the 
speaker's  mind,  or  a  thought  aroused,  through  a  superficial 
association,  by  the  theme  that  is  intended  to  be  spoken ;  even 
when  it  represents  a  continuation  of  a  previous  th«ne  it  will 
generally,  if  not  always,  be  found  that  there  is  some  association 
between  this  and  the  theme  of  the  speech.  It  will  readily  be 
understood  that  m  many  cases  the  disturbing  thought  is  not 
evident,  but  can  be  revealed  only  by  investi^tifm,  TOmetimes 
a  searching  psycho-analysis  being  necessary. 

C^SM  where  the  disturbing  thought  is  a  direct  counter- 
impulse  are  usually  easy  to  inter^t.  Ooa  instants  will 
Kuffice.  A  President  of  the  Austrian  Reichstag  finished  his 
introductory  remarks  by  declaring  the  session  closed,  instead 
of  opened:  as  the  particniw  promtHed  nothiiig  but 

fruitless  wrangles,  one  can  itympathue  wfk  hil  tbaA  H 
were  akeady  at  an  end. 
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Some  cases  where  the  disturbing  thought  is  nearly  related 
lotiM  inteDcM  i3»tm»  are  «qiwU;  nopte.  A  Vnga^  gow 
QMS  in  Dr.  Stekel's  family'  asked  his  wife  that  she  might 
ratein  her  testimonials,*  saying :  '  Je  chercbe  encore  pour  lea 
apres-midis,  pardon,  poor  lesavant-midis.*  The  slip  betrayed 
her  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  afternoon  engagement, 
and  her  intention  to  look  for  another  situation  for  the  after- 
noons as  well  as  the  mornings,  an  intention  she  proceeded  to 
carry  out. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  driving  his  motor-car  slowly  and 
cautiously  one  day,  when  a  cyclist,  who  was  riding  with  his 
head  down,  fttrioosly,  and  on  the  wnmg  side  of  the  street,  ran 
into  him  and  damaged  the  Wcycle.  He  sent  in  a  bill  for 
$oU.OO,  and,  as  my  friend  refused  to  pay,  he  sued  him  in 
Court.  When  I  inquired  as  to  the  result  of  the  action,  my 
friend  said, '  The  judge  reprimanded  the  prisoner  tor  earalefle 
riding."  I  corrected  him,  '  You  mean  the  plaintiff,  not  the 
prisoner.'  '  Well,'  he  replied,  '  I  think  the  fellow  should  have 
be«i  ixrtiKbai  fmr  forbas  riding.' 

A  lady,  when  speaking  of  Bernard  Shaw't  works,  said  to  me, 
♦  I  think  very  highly  of  all  my  writings,'  instead  of  '  all  his 
writings.'   She  was  an  amatear  writer  of  short  stories. 

An  unmarried  man,  a  patient,  remarked,  '  My  fathw  wm 
devoted  to  my  wife.'  He  meant,  of  course,  either  '  his  wife  ' 
or  '  my  mother.'  This  is  a  typical  instance  of  a  lajuiKH  that 
woold  pass  as  hemg  entirely  aeeidoital  and  ctevdd  of  signifi- 
cance. I  most  add,  however,  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  pat^fs  neurosis  was  an  unconscious  incestuous  attach- 
moat  to  his  mother,  so  that  his  onsuppressed  thoughts  on  the 
subject  of  the  remark  would  ^n  in  full,  '  My  attitude  towards 
my  mother  is  the  same  as  that  of  my  father.'  No  alteration 
is  too  slight  to  have  a  meaning.  The  instance  narrated  above, 
in  which  the  firrt  lettor  only  of  Titebnier's  lUffl^  waa  replaced 
by  a  '  K,'2  belongs  to  the  subjeei  of  tapmg  lingua  eiiuaUj  as 
much  >,u  to  that  of  forgetting. 

*  Belated  by  WttiaA,  op.  eii.,  8.  48. 

*  This  replacing  of  the  initial  letter  of  %  word  by  that  of  uothtr  word, 
^vj^eally  from  the  same  sentence,  k  known  in  Oxford  u  •  l^pooaMtan,  on 
acooont  of  a  diatingnished  profeisw  who  had  the  haUt  of  enBatitting  ttie 
partieolar  slip. 
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Such  self-betrayals  as  those  just  related  sometimes  iifford 
valuable  insight  into  character  and  motive.   I  was  present  at 
the  International  Congress  of  Neorology  in  Amsterdam,  when 
the  following  curious  episode  occurred :  There  was  a  heated 
discussion  regarding  Freud's  theory  of  hysteria.    One  of  the 
mort  violent  oi»pon«nt8,  who  is  noted  as  having  worked  long 
and  fruitlessly  on  the  subject  of  hysteria,  was  grudgingly 
admitting  the  value  of  the  earlier  work  of  Breuer  and  Freud 
-the  eonelnsions  of  whom  he  had  himself  confirmed  the 
truth  of— as  a  prelude  to  a  vehement  denondation  of  the 
'  dangerous  '  tendencies  of  Freud's  later  work.    During  his 
speech  he  twice  said,  'Breuer  und  kh  hftben  bekanntlich 
nachgewiesen.*  ['As  is  w«U  known,  Bretwr  and  /  have  demon- 
strated'], thus  replacing  Freud's  name  by  bis  own,  sod 
revealing  his  envy  of  Freud's  originality. 

The  following  example  is  more  complicated  :  In  talking 
of  the  financial  standards  so  prevalent  in  modem  civilisation, 
I  said :  '  In  yesterday's  newspaper  there  were  the  headings 
"  Ten  million  dollar  fire  in  Halifax ;  six  lives  lost." '   It  was' 
at  once  pointed  eat  to  m«  that  I  bad  said  Halifax  instead  of 
Ban-or.  Maine.    Analysis  brought  the  following  free  assoeia- 
tioiis  :  L  ntU  a  few  years  ago  I  was  disgracefully  ignorant  of 
«»•  existeiMe  of  Bangor,  Maine,  and  I  remember  in  college 
'lays  being  puzsled  by  the  reference  to  Maine  in  tbe  weU. 
known  student  song,  •  Riding  down  from  Bangor,'  as  in  my 
ignorance  I  supposed  that  this  related  to  Bangor,  the  univer- 
sity town  of  Ganiarvoasbira,  Wales.    Tb9  name  Bangor 
essentially  stands  in  my  mind  for  the  original  Bangor.  It 
brought  up  a  memory  of  the  recent  controversy  as  to  whether 
the  MW  National  Welsh  Library  should  be  estabUshed  at 
i  ingor.  ai  Swansea  (my  home),  or  at  Cardiff  (tbe  onivsrsity 
town  where  I  studied).    Thi.  reminded  me  of  interests  I 
have  in  the  contents  of  this  library,  in  Celtic  mythology. 
Hiuch  naturaUy  earned  m«  to  tbe  valuable  Kbrary  of  mytbo- 
logical  books  that  I  possess  myself.   Then  I  remembewi  tbat 
what  had  especially  struck  me  iu  reading  about  the  recent 
I're  w«.  tt»  ifc^  tl»l  a  friaaWe  eoUeetion  of  books  h»ui  been 
destroyed  » it,  and  tbat  tbis  had  inada  me  enter  a  note  not 
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to  forf;et  to  renew  my  fire  insurance,  which  had  recently  lapsed, 
before  leaving  in  the  coniing  week  for  a  fortnight's  vidt  to  tilt 
TTnited  States. 

The  meanin!,'  of  my  lapxnx  is  befiinninR  to  emerge.  A 
library  tire  at  Bangor  was  too  near  home  for  my  peace  of  mind, 
and  my  nneoiHwioaR  had  conflolingly  r^egated  it  to  some 
other  spot.  The  next  problem  is  to  discover  the  motive  for 
the  replacement  of  Bangor  by  UaUfax,  a  process  that  was 
greatly  'over-determined.'  Maine  is,  from  its  geographical 
position,  closely  associated  iti  my  mind  with  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada,  and  only  on  the  preceding  day  a  Cana- 
dian had  been  demonstrating  to  me  on  a  map,  for  the 
nth  time,  bow  Maine  efaould  rightfolly  have  formed  part  of 
these  Provinces'.  Still,  that  does  not  explain  why  I  selected 
Halifax  rather  than  St.  John,  the  other  town  I  know  the  name 
of  in  tiie  Maritime  Provineee.  One  reason,  dooUless,  wm  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  I  was  treating  a  patient  from  Hallfai, 
Nova  Scotia,  who  had  recently  been  telling  me  that  the  houses 
there  were  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  therefore  were  exposed 
to  tiw  cbffifjer  ei  ire.  The  name  Halifax,  however,  is  better 
known  to  rac  as  an  English  eiipheniisni  for  Hell,  as  in  the 
expression, '  Go  to  Hal-i|ax.'  This  called  up  the  memory  of 
half-forgotten  ehfldhood  feare,  for,  Hke  most  WeliA  (A^bw, 
I  was  carefully  nurtured  with  a  proper  dread  of  what  was 
called  'the  burning  fire';  as  I  grew  up  1  was  comforted  to 
learn  the  groundlessness  of  this  particular  dread.  My  slip  of 
the  tongue,  therefore,  registered  my  desire  that  any  library 
fire  should  be  in  some  other  place  than  in  my  home,  and  if 
possible  in  a  non-existent  locality. 

An  example  for  which  I  am  mdehtocl  to  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill  is 
peculiar  in  that  the  slip  of  the  tongue  represented  a  resolution 
in  opposition  to  the  conscious  intention.  A  man,  who  on 
account  of  homosexual  practices  was  in  constant  fear  of 
eaa^s^  ha.io  conflict  with  the  law,  invited  two  lady  friends  to 
spend  an  evening  at  the  theatre.  They  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  a  play  called  '  Alias  Jimmy  Valentine,'  which  deals 
largely  witii  eonviete  and  prisoiuL  He  mm  bat  from  eoadoX^ 
able  ttt  tiie  id«  of  ^pntding  an  evming  wiUi  muk  thonf^ti, 
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but  could  not  well  avoid  it.  On  getting  into  the  esb  to  drive 
to  the  theatre,  however,  ha  MeideDtally  gave  the  drivflr  the 
name  ot  anotiHH*  Uieake,  and  did  not  notice  the  mistake  until 
they  arrived  there,  when  it  was  too  late  to  reetify  it.    At  thie 

tlieutre  the  play  was  about  the  elevernesB  with  which  a 
dauRhter  outwitted  her  selfish  ..id  father.  It  was  not  without 
significance  that  the  subject's  attitude  towards  his  own  father 
was  one  of  pronounced  hostility,  so  that  his  slip  of  the  tongue 
had  the  effect  of  exchanging  an  evening  with  a  painful  tojae 
for  one  with  a  tepie  Aat  he  grwtly  enjoyed. 

Several  non-scientific  writers  before  Freud  had  noted  the 
psychological  significance  of  accidental  slips  of  the  tongue. 
Freud*  quotes  examples  of  this  from,  for  instance,  Brantome 
and  Wallentftein.  Shakspere  himself  fumi^es  a  beaatilol 
one  in  the 'Merchant  of  Venice'  (Act  III.,  Scene  ii.).  It  occurs 
in  the  scene  where  Tortia  is  expressing  her  anxiety  lest  the 
favoured  suitor  should  fure  as  badly  as  the  distasteful  onM  in 
the  hazard  set  for  them  l)y  her  father.  She  wants  to  tell 
Jiussanio  that  in  the  event  of  bis  failure  she  would  nevertheless 
belong  to  hm,  tat  is  prevented  by  her  promise  to  her  father. 
In  this  mentei  Record  she  apeakt : 

•  lliw  U  wanething  tcllg  me  (but  it  ii  not  love), 
I  would  not  loee  you ;  and  you  know  yourself 
H«te  eouoMb  not  in  lueh  a  qualitv. 
But  lest  you  should  not  anderrtMid  me  well, 
(And      m  owiden  iuth  no  tongue  but  thought) 
I  wooM  detain  you  here  scnne  month  or  two. 
Before  you  venture  6ff  m«.   1  eoidd  teach  you 
How  to  choose  right,  bat  then  I  ua  &Hnwora; 
DO  will  I  never  be  ;  so  may  you  mis*  me ; 
But  if  you  do,  you'll  make  me  wish  a  sin. 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.    Ikslirtw  yam  nm. 
They  have  o'erlookc^d  me,  and  divided' mo  : 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yomn,— 
Mine  own,  I  would  say ;  has  if  mine,  then  voars.— 
And  so  all  yours.' 

Hank-  comments  on  this  passage:  'Gerade  das,  was  sie 
ihm  also  bloM  leiee  aadMiten  moehte,  woil  sie  ee  eigentlich 
ihm  uberhaupt  veswhweigen  soUte,  dass  sie  namlich  sefaon 
vor  dcr  Wahl  ;fans  die  seine  m  uad.  ihn  liebe,  dM  hiiil  iw 

'  Freud,  oj>.  cit.,  S.  60,  5a 
Otto  Ruk,  Zmtr^fibr  PipehMmalgu,  Jihtg.  L,  Heft  8,  8. 110. 
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Hicliter  mit  bewundjTnswertem  psycholonischen  Feingefiihl 
iij  dem  \  tiriprechen  sicb  otian  durcbdriuigen  und  weiss  durch 
ikrni  KoBstgriff  di«  nnortrKgliehe  UniE^wtnheit  dea  Lie- 
Itenden  aowie  die  gleieliK'estimtnte  Sparmuiig  iles  Zuhbren 
aim  den  AuBgang  der  W&hi  zu  horuhigen."  ['  Just  that 
wfaieb  she  would  like  to  hint  to  him  gently,  because  really 
abe  aliotihl  i  it  speak  of  it  — Dfttaely,  tiist  «▼«!  hdtxt  (Iw 
choice  whe  loves  him  und  in  win  illy  his  -  -  tlie  poet  with 
wonderful  psychological  liut:-feelin;^  allows  to  leak  through 
in  the  lafttuM  linfftm,  and  managea  by  thii  i»nm  to  allay  the 
intolenii)!e  uncertainty  erf  ^  levtMr  aa  well  M  tiM  like  Vamaa 
of  the  h^er.'J 

Our  ftreatest  norelist,  George  Meredith,  in  his  maateriaeee, 
'The  EgoiHt,'  shews  an  even  finer  understanding  of  the 
mechanism.  Th«  plot  of  the  novel  is,  shortly,  as  follows: 
Sir  Willoughby  Patterne,  an  aristocrat  greatly  admired  by  hie 
eirele.  beecHnee  enipiged  to  a  Mfaa  Coa^uitta  Darfaam.  She 
discovers  in  him  an  interna  ^{oiim,  which  he  skilfully  conceala 
from  the  world,  and  to  «M»fe  the  marriage  she  elopes  with 
a  Captein  OxftMr?  Rome  yearn  later  Patterne  becomes 
engaged  to  .  Mis^t  lara  Middleton,  and  most  (A  tlM  book 
ia  taken  up  witli  ,i  .{etmlod  description  of  the  conflict  that 
arises  in  her  mind  c.i  alao  discovering  bia  egoism.  Extetual 
circumstances,  and  her  ecmeejAuHi  <rf  hcmoor,  hold  her  to  hbt 
pledge,  while  he  becomes  more  and  more  distasteful  in  her 
eyea  She  partly  confides  in  bis  coubm  and  secretary,  Vernon 
Whitf<n^,  tho  man  whom  ^e  ultimately  marries,  but,  from  a 
mixture  of  motives,  he  stands  aloof. 

in  a  soliloquy  Clara  speaks  as  follows :  "'If  some  noble 
gentleman  eoold  see  me  aa  I  am  and  not  disdain  to  aid  me ! 
Oh  !  to  be  eat^t  oat  of  this  ^ptwm  oi  thoras  and  bramblei. 
I  cannot  tear  my  own  way  out.  I  am  a  coNvard.  A  beckon- 
ing (d  a  linger  would  change  me,  1  believe.  1  could  fly  bleed- 
ing and  tbroQ^  fe»oti^  to  a  eoraracte.  ...  Constantia  met 
ii  soldier.  Perhaps  she  jirayed  and  her  prayer  was  answmd. 
She  did  ill.  But,  oh,  how  1  love  her  for  it !  His  name 
Harry  Oxford.  ...  She  did  not  waver,  she  cut  the  Unks,  she 
op^lMRi^oTff.  Oh«  lHm«giri,iHii^dojnmtt»fc^me? 
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Bull  have  no  HwiyWWibid.  I  tm  •!<»•".  .  .  the  wdden 
-  oiiHi  lounness  thftt  she  had  pat  another  nam*  far  Oifbrd, 
struck  her  a  bufiet,  drowning  her  in  crimson.' 

The  teet  that  holh  toen's  names  end  in  'ford'  evidently 
renders  the  confoonding  of  tiiMi  men  M^,  aad  wosid 
many  Im  regarded  as  an  adequate  cause  for  this,  but  the  real 
anderlyin«  motive  for  it  is  plainly  indieal«|  by  the  author 
In  another  passaRe  th«^  phxm         ooean.  and  is  followed  by 
the  hesitation  and  change  of  subject  timt  one  is  famiUar  with 
m  p^rcho-analysis  when  a  half- conscious  complex  is  touched. 
Sir  Willonghby  petnmismgly  lays  of  Whitford  :  • "  False  alarm 
The  resolution  t.^  do  anything  anaecustomed  is  quite  beyond 
poor  old  Vernon." '  Clara  replies  :  '  "  But  if  Mr.  Oxford-Whit- 
ford         your  swans,  coming  sailag  up  the  lake,  how 
beautifu  heylookwhentheytwiw^Malf*  I  wasgoingto 
ask  you.  surely  men  witnessing  a  marked  admiration  for  some- 
one  else  will  naturally  be  discouraged  ?"    Sir  WiUoaslibv 
stiffsned  with  soddeo  enlighteianeot.* 

In  still  another  paMage.  OMftly  another  Utfmm  tetnm  \m 
secret  wish  that  she  was  on  a  more  intimate  footing  with 
Vemon  Whitford.   Speaking  tn v  .  -  u^^^^  :  *  "  TeU 

Mr.  \  ernon— teU  Mr.  Whitfoii.— 

In  relation  to  these  two  literar  -  r  made  a  pmoi»I 

slip  of  the  tongue  that  illustrate^  i.  bity  of  the  uncon- 
scious mmd  as  eostnieted  with  the  duplicity  of  the  conscious 
one.  Kxpounding  the  subject  of  lapum  linffu*  to  eemeoiw,  * 
said  that  1  had  come  across  two  interesting  literary  examples- 
ui  Meredith's  'Egoist/  and  Shakspere's  'Loves  Labour's  Lost' • 
when  detailing  the  second  I  netieMl  that  I  lutd  named  Ui^ 
wrong  play.  Analysis  of  the  mistake  I  -  aght  the  foUowiaB 
Tr?''  receding  day.  while  ta!  King  of  the  sources 

of  Shakspere-s  plots,  I  had  nwfe  the  remark  that  the  only 
one  he  ha  i  not  taken  from  previous  authors  was  thirt  eo». 
tamed  ii,  '  Love's  Labour'.  Lost'    Some  six  months  before, 

'  Thr  nature  of  ths  ph»nge  of  tite  tsbiset         .»«,«,t„?,      -  .i 
■  ■-.UM.t  ot  the  underlying  affect,  <«^«M^rtPk^?.  i?. 
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ProfMBor  Fread  hftd  told  me  thst  he  had  heard  from  Dr. 

Otto  Rank  that  there  was  in  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice '  an  ex- 
ample of  l(tj»iii»  liiiyme  attributed  to  the  disturbing  inlluence 
of  a  supi)ressed  thought,  but  he  eonld  not  tell  me  where  it 
occurred.  On  lookin<;  back  I  realise  that  I  felt  just  a  touch 
of  pique,  thoii<^h  \  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it  at  the  time,  at 
not  having  observed  it  myself,  and  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  re-read  the  play,  when  of  course  I  came  acroas  the  example. 
The  one  in  the  '  Egoist '  I  had  really  observed  nf.yaelf .  My 
statement  that  I  had  discovered  the  two  examples  in  question 
was  therefore  only  three  parts  trae.  The  fact,  which  I  had 
suppressed,^  that  Dr.  Rank  deserved  some  credit,  leaked 
through  to  external  expression  in  my  error  of  naming  the 
wrong  pbiy,  substituting  Shakspere's  only  original  one.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  example  is  the  fact  that  a  few 
minutes  before  I  had  been  relating  how  a  man  not  over- 
scrupulous in  the  matter  of  priority  had  betrayed  his  dis- 
honesty in  a  trmeherouK  slip  of  the  tongae.  No  doobt  deeper 
factors  than  interest  in  mere  scientific  priority  were  also 
operative  in  my  own  case,  such  as  rivalry  and  an  '  English  ' 
complex,  both  of  which  are  matters  that  play  a  very  sob- 
<»dinate  part  in  my  etmacious  mentid  I^. 

IV.  '  E  vi'srs  Calami.' 

The  introductory  remarks  made  on  the  subject  of  slips  of 

the  tongse  ai^y  ahmMt  Btwi^  to  slips  of  the  pen.  One 

principal  difforence  is  that  the  delay  interposed  by  the 

mechanical  acts  of  writing  enables  disturbances  of  co-ordina- 

tkm  to  oecar  with  eiq»eeial  mtdhiees.  as  cms  be  illastrated  by 

a  glance  over  any  author's  manuscript.   The  necessity  for 

numerous  corrections  indicates  that,  whether  owing  to  the 

intricacy  of  the  subject-matter  or  to  a  lack  of  clearness  in  the 

Mthor's  mind,  a  harmonious  How  's  far  from  beinc  attained. 

General  perplexities  mirror  themselves  in  half-eonseious  hesi- 

tMiions  as  to  the  choice  of  individual  words.    Thus,  a  corre- 

tpon^t,  who  eoalda't  ^ide  as  to  the  advisi^ty  of  a  ffnm 

>  Nfttuiiilly  I  eNciised  this  to  myteit  on  groand  that  paciutie 
aMtttaey  i»  uncalled  for  in  convonatlon,  but  th«  facta  mnidn. 
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proposal,  wrote  to  me  that  it  might  turn  oat  to  be  'am- 
practicle,'  evidently  •  amkimmatioB  <rf  '  impraetifli^ '  §aA 

'  unpractical/ 

A  field  of  frequent  emnrs  is  that  of  dates,  fifany  (people  con- 
tiiiue  to  write  the  date  of  the  previous  year  throughout  a  great 
part  of  January.  Not  all  such  mistakes  are  due  to  the  fixa- 
tion of  hahit,  as  is  readily  assumed ;  sometimes  they  signify 
a  disinclination  to  aoeept  the  fact  that  y^  another  bygcme 
year  has  brought  them  nearer  to  old  age,  a  reflection  that  is 
apt  to  be  prevalent  at  the  turn  of  the  year.  Regrets  that  such 
and  such  a  date  is  already  past,  or  impatience  that  it  has  not 
yet  arrived,  are  common  motives  of  such  unconscious  mis- 
takes. A  student  dated  a  letter  to  me  April  11,  1!>11,  instead 
of  April  22.  An  examination  was  due  in  the  first  week  of 
May  for  which  he  wtis  very  unprepared,  and  I  attributed  his 
slip  to  the  wish  that  there  was  twice  as  much  time  ahead  of 
him  in  which  to  get  ready.  That  the  date  he  actually  wrote 
was  the  11th  was  no  doubt  influenced  by  the  presence  of  these 
integers  at  the  end  of  lltll,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  even  in  this 
connection  that  his  mistake  consisting  in  writing  them  earlier 
than  he  should — t.^.,  in  putting  the  date  earlier.  As  with  the 
[iliunetic  factors  entering  into  slips  of  the  tongue,  the  fact  that 
the  part  wrongly  written  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  same  line 
only  predisposes  to  the  mistake.  Such  factors  do  not  cause  the 
mistake ;  they  only  make  it  easier  to  araume  that  particular 
form. 

A  lady  once  tdd  me  that  an  old  friend  in  writing  to  her 
had  closed  the  letter  with  the  curious  sentence,  '  I  hope  you 
are  well  and  H«happy.'  He  had  formerly  entertained  hopes 
uf  raarryinR  lier  himself,  and  the  slip  of  the  pen  was 
evidently  determined  by  his  dislike  at  the  thought  of  her 
being  happy  with  somecme  else.   She  had  recently  married. 

In  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  suggestion  I  formulated  as  one 
of  the  conclusions  the  sentence :  '  Suggestion  plays  the  principal 
part  in  all  psychotherapeutic  methods  except  the  psycho- 
iiiiaiytic  one.'  In  abstractiiit;  the  article  for  a  neurological 
journal,  a  reviewer,  who  stronj^ly  disagrees  with  the  theses 
I  maintained,  allowed  himself  to  quote  this  as  follows,  'La 
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suggestion  joue  le  role  principal  duns  toutes  les  m^thodefl 
p^rcho-analytiiiues,'  thus  completely  reversing  my  maaauig, 

In  the  18H7  edition  of  Baedeker's  '  London,'  I  iM^spMMd  to 
notice  the  following  curiou.s  slip.  The  full  passage  may  be 
quoted :  '  hie  Sonntagsfeier  ist  in  England  bekanntlicb  strong; 
1^  GflMhiifte,  Lttden,  Sd»n«wgr<K|^irtften  sad  4S» 
Restaurants  sind  den  ganzen  Tag,  anckro  SprtwhiiOBer  nur 
von  1  bis  3  und  von  6  bis  11  Uhr  gw^buk.  lUbGesdiUfte 
•ehliflmen  sebon  Samstag  Mittag.  Man  geht  d«h«r  Sonntega 
•m  beaten  anfs  Land.'  ['As  i8  well  known,  the  Sabbath  in 
England  is  kept  very  strictly ;  all  the  ofSces,  shops,  sights, 
and  city  restaurants  are  open  the  whole  day,  and  other  eating- 
houses  only  from  1  to  3 6  to  11.  M&sf  placet  of  InnniMM 
close  already  at  noon  on  Saturday.  It  is  thus  bettor  to  spend 
Sunday  in  the  country.']  The  last  sentence  shews  that  the 
writer,  tike  mort  toreqpi  vtstton,  ImmI  soffimMl  moefa  dileomfort 
from  the  L<»doil  Sdb)>ath,  und  in  the  mistake  of  writing 
'  open,'  instead  of  'eloeed,'  it  is  plain  that  the  wish  was  father 
to  the  thought. 

For  the  following  example  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill. 
A  patient  wrote  to  him  on  the  suhject  of  his  sufferings,  which 
he  tried  to  attribute  to  worry  about  his  financial  afEairs 
indoeed  1^  a  ctMen  erisis:  'My  trouble  is  idl  due  to  Mutt 

d  d  frigid  wave;'  there  isn't  even  any  seed.'    What  he 

really  wrote,  however,  was  not  '  wave,'  but  '  wife.'  In  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  he  cherished  half-avowed  reproachra 
against  bis  wife  on  account  of  her  sexual  ansestbesia  and 
childlesBnefiS.  and  he  dimly  realised,  with  right,  that  his  life 
of  enforced  abstinence  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
guaendm  of  bis  sfmf^am. 

As  witli  slips  of  the  tongue,  no  mistake  is  too  plight  to  be 
K^ificant.  The  following  four  are  instances,  selected  from 
a  eoBtt^rabfai  number  d  similar  ones,  in  which  it  consisted 
(mly  in  the  replacement  of  one  letter  by  another : 

A  correspondent  of  mine  had  published  a  scientific  paper 
on  a  sexual  subject,  and  was  writing  to  me  about  a  virulent 
efiliiflifffff     ^  l^mlk  %ftd  i^^peairodi  tlift  cr^lie  bftd  ^m^d  wwfe 
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passionately  denunciatory  language  as  to  make  it  evid^it  thai 
the  topic  of  the  paper  had  aroused  some  strong  personal 
comptex.  Mj  eoifwpondent'g  first  sentence  was,  '  Have  you 
seen  X  s  satyrical  criticism  of  my  paper  ?' plainly  indicating 
by  his  unccmaciouB  substitution  of  'y '  fc»  'i'  big  t^timt^-  0i 
fte  imtnre  of  the  criticism. 

Some  few  years  ago  I  was  writmg  to  an  old  friend,  whom  I 
had  always  called  by  his  Hurname.    On  account  of  family  ties 
It  became  more  appropriate  to  address  him  by  his  Christian 
name,  and,  after  a  memeniar}'  embarrassment  natural  under 
the  eircumstiinces,  I  took  up  njy  pen  and  began,  '  Dear  Fred.' 
To  my  amazement,  however,  I  saw  that  I  had  slipped  in  a  '  u  ' 
before  tiie  final  letter  of  the  name.    This  may  seem  a  very 
invial  mistake,  and  <lue  to  the  similarity  of  the  two  words, 
Imt  a  i)dycho.analytie  conscience  tends  to  be  more  unsparing 
in  the  criticism  of  its  owner,  as  it  is  more  sparing  in  that 
of  others.   Two  memories  at  once  mshed  to  my  mind.  One 
was  of  a  dream  I  had  had  two  years  before,  at  a  Ume  when  I 
was  debating  with  myself  whether  it  would  i)e  politic  openly 
to  deisad  tiie  Frendian  principles,  the  truth  of  which  my 
experience  had  made  me  accept.    In  the  dream  I  was  in 
a  swiftly  moving  motor-omnibus,  the  driver  of  which  was  a 
composite  figure  (Sammelpers,.,,),^  bearing  mostly  the  linea- 
ments of  my  friend.   An  angry  crowd  sarrounded  us,  and 
threatened  the  driver  for  '  going  so  fast.'    It  became  necessary 
for  me  to  aecide  whether  to  stand  aloof  or  to  side  with  the 
driver,  and  I  did  the  Utter.   I  need  not  give  the  other  details 
of  the  dream,  but  the  analysis  shewed  it  to  be  a  presentation 
of  nyr  wakmg  dilemma,  the  driver  being  a  replacement-figure 
for  Pr^essor  Freud.    I  had  recently  been  taken  for  a  long 
"iotor  ride  by  my  friend,  who,  by  the  way,  has  a  Getmm 
surname,  and,  though  at  first  I  had  quahns  as  to  the  reckless- 
ness of  his  driving,  1  soon  perceived,  to  my  relief,  that  this 
was  only  apparent,  and  tbat  he  was  roaUy  an  exceedingly 
^kilful  nn.l  reliable  driver.    Before  the  incident  of  the  /«/««, 
c<«/«,,M,  therefore,  he  had  long  been  unconsciously  associated 
m  my  muid  with  Professor  Freud.    The  second  memory  was 
^  8M  (%j^ttarXV.,p.8it. 
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of  a  letter  I  had  recently  written  to  a  Canadian  professor  of 
a  subject  allied  to  my  own.  On  coming  to  Canada,  I  bad  felt 
very  awkward  and  MMtrained  at  tk»  AiliwiMii  enttiMB  of 
formully  prefacing  a  man's  title  to  his  name  when  addreasii!  ' 
him,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  got  accustomed  to  being 
spoken  to  by  both  yoonger  and  older  eoBoagMs  as  Jh.  Jones 
or  as  Doctor.  It  emharrusHed  me  to  have  to  iqieak  to  even 
fairly  intimate  friends  in  this  way,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
gentlemui  m  qaestiun,  I  frankly  told  him,  in  the  letter  referred 
to  i^)0V8,  ibal  my  English  prejudices  iMwdd  net  let  m»  do  it 
witli  any  degree  of  comfort.  As  he  was  somi^  fifteen  yearb 
older  than  myself,  1  wondered  afterwards  whether  he  might 
ramt  a  yonngw  ra«i  taking  Ae  in^thre  «i  addnasing  him 
simply  by  his  surtiame.  The  slip  of  the  pen  now  began  to 
take  on  a  different  aspect,  and  I  was  obliged  to  recognise  in  it 
the  BUHiilestation  of  a  snobbish  wish  that  I  was  on  sufficiently 
close  personal  terms  with  Professor  Freud  to  allow  such  a 
familiar  mode  of  address.  I  feel  certain  that  no  thought  of 
the  kind  had  ever  entered  ui\  consciousness,  to  which  it  is 
f  1^  stnof^,  though  my  intrase  reaction  of  shame  convinced 
me  of  the  reality  of  its  existence.  The  circumstances  of  the 
slip  of  the  pen  were  extraordinarily  favourable  to  its  occur- 
rmee — the  similarity  in  the  names,  the  previous  identification 
ci  the  men,  the  occasion  of  the  letter  following  so  soon  after 
the  otbttf  one,  and  so  on.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  I  hardly 
iSwsk  that  such  a  deeply  repressed  wish  could  have  come  to 
expreaiion — at  least,  not  so  flagrantly. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill  for  the  following  personal 
example :  Although  by  custom  a  strict  teetotaller,  he  yielded 
to  a  Mffid's  importunity  one  evening,  in  order  to  avoid  offend- 
ing Jiini,  and  took  a  little  wine.  During  the  next  morning  an 
exacerbation  of  an  eye-strain  headache  gave  him  cause  to 
r^Mi  tkffi  riigfat  indulgence,  and  his  reflections  on  the 
snb^  fmt&d  expression  in  the  following  slip  of  the  pen. 
Having  occasion  to  write  the  name  of  a  girl  mentioned 
by  a  patient,  he  wrote  not  Ethel,  but  Ethyl.*  It  happened 
^•il  the  girl  in  question  was  rather  too  fond  (rf  drink,  and 
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in  Dr.  Brill's  >  mood  at  th«  this  charMtwii^  (rf  h«n 
stood  out  with  conspicuous  ngnifieance. 

Sotbb  tiiree  ywirs  ago  I  was  writing  to  a  friend  in  England, 
and  gave  the  letter  to  a  member  of  my  family  to  post.  For- 
tunately she  noticed  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  address, 
having  written  as  the  street  number  19  instead  of  55.  The 
two  nrnobm  cb  not  tmm  roscmble  mtth  othw,  ao  that  the 
cuRtf)mary  explanations  are  here  more  than  ever  in  default. 
1  will  relate  a  few  of  the  associations  as  they  occurred.  The 
name  of  ^itroet,  Gordon  Street,  brought  'Gordon  Highlanders 
-the  Highlands — the  thought  that  ray  friend  is  an  ardent 
mountaineer— the  thought  that  Professor  Freud  is  very  fond 
of  the  mountains — Beiy  ( =  Mountains)— Berggasse,  the  street 
in  Vienm  tn  whi^  Profenor  Fteocl  livee— the  number  of  his 
li'^nse,  19/  The  friend's  name,  Maurice,  brought  '  morris- 
dancere — maypole — phallus — sex — Professor  Freud's  works  on 
sexual  Bobjeeta.'  In  despention  I  started  again  with  Gordtm, 
which  now  brought  '  the  regiment  called  the  Gay  Gordons — 
gay  women  (the  London  euphemism  for  prostitutes)— the 
German  e<iuivalent,  Freudenmdilchen — a  cheap  joke  I  had 
heard  in  Germany  in  this  conneeHtm  (m  Professor  greod'e 
name  ':  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  had  on  the  previous  evening  .ead 
a  passage  in  his  '  Traumdeutung  '  where  he  refers  to  jokes  on 
names.  Turn  whieh  way  I  wonU,  I  arrived  at  the  samt  end- 
point,  and  I  began  to  suspect  that  this  was  not  chance.  It 
might  be  said  that  for  some  reason  or  other,  whether  from  the 
number  coinciding  with,  that  in  the  Berggasse  or  what  not, 
tliou<:;hts  relating  to  ProiMeor  Freud  wwe  at  the  tinw  oeeapj- 
inj;  iny  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  in  reply  to  which  I 
have  to  say  that  1  do  not  find  this  so  in  other  analyses,  and 
that  in  my  wrper^iee,  ^«iever  free,  unforced  aseoetay<n» 

'  In  writing  my  luiinust  ript.  I  made  tlie  slip  of  repUcing  the  word  '&ffl' 
!)y  that  of  '  Hicc,'  the  iiaiiif  <if  another  medical  nifOld.  Tht  mhtidm  is 
i  videntl.v  a  t  ontaminatioii  dcrivod  fron.  Ml?  word^etun  of  'Brill  on  tbe 
"/"■  ,■  and  i»  determimd  by  the  memory  of  tenuous  jeRt«  relating  to 
i  "  i  lin  on  the  (River)  Spree ;  both  the  vowel  and  the  consonants  of  BrUl 
111.  riiutained  in  the  word  '  Herlin.*  It  is  only  right  to  add,  however, 
tli.ii  tlie  thoushts  of  botli  Dr.  Hrill  and  Dr.  Uree  are  intimately  con- 
nected in  my  mind  with  Berlin  in  wajrs  that  diacretim  preVKUa  BU  from 
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constantly  lead  in  the  same  direction  there  is  some  good 
reason  for  it ;  in  sach  cases  there  is  invariably  some  essential, 
significant  connection  between  the  startinf;  point  and  the  end 
reached.  Further,  tlie  more  far-fetclied  and  strained  the 
associations  appeur,  as  in  this  example — in  other  words,  the 
more  supMr^'sl  tbey  are,  (he  more  important  is  the  wni«e- 
lying  essential  connection  found  to  he.  Tliiw  conclusion, 
clearly  demonstrated  in  Jung's  experimental  work,  was  fully 
confirmed  in  the  prment  instonce.  Although  I  could  see  no 
possible  connection  between  luy  friend  and  Professor  Freud, 
of  whom  ho  knew  nothing,  I  was  led  to  investigate  the 
contents  of  the  letter  I  had  sent  him.  To  my  astonishment,  I 
found  that  the  main  ieatore  of  it  eonid  be  applied  to  Professor 
Freud  in  the  same  sense,  and  that  I  must  inikiiowuigly  have 
harboured  a  wish  to  send  it  to  him ;  m  the  slip  in  writing 
I  had  expressed  my  aseonMions  wish  to  send  the  letter  to 
another  man  by  addressing  the  envelope  partly  to  him  and 
partly  to  the  one  I  consciously  intended  it  to  ,:;o  to.  There 
can  be  no  (piestion  as  to  the  intense  personal  significance  of 
the  complex  covered  by  the  supnrfieU  associations  of  the 
analysis,  for  wild  horses  would  not  tear  from  me  the  contents 
of  that  letter. 

Mistakes  in  addressing  envelopes,  as  in  the  example  just 
mentioned,  are  generally  manifestations  of  some  disturbing 
thought  that  the  writer  does  not  mean  to  exjn-ess.  A  j'oung 
lady  was  secretly  engaged  to  a  medical  man,  whom  we  will 
eall  Arthur  X.  She  addressed  a  lett«r  one  day  not  to  Dr. 
Arthur  X,  but  to  Dear  Arthur  X,  thus  expressing  her  dwire 
to  let  all  the  world  know  of  their  relationship 

Not  long  ago  I  was  treating  a  ease  of  exceptional  tnter»st  in 
a  patient  who  lived  some  sixty  miles  fmin  Toronto.  On 
account  of  the  distance,  the  patient,  who  could  not  leave  his 
work,  was  able  to  visit  me  only  twice  a  week.  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  treat  him  on  these  conditions,  and  wrote  to  tell 
him  so.  Instead  of  writing  the  name  of  his  town  on  the 
envelope,  however,  I  wrote  Toronto,  display iijg  my  wish  that 
he  ««»  most  &)smmt»ify  idttated. 
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MisprintB  may.  of  eonne,  arm  from  errora  made  by  the 

writer,  the  editor,  tlie  proof-reader,  or  the  printer.  From 
time  to  time  the  Press  records  amusing  instances  of  a  dis- 
agreeable troth  nnmtentionally  leaking  out  in  the  form  of  a 
iiiispriiU;  in  Freiid-.s  book  several  examples  of  this  are 
relaled.i  I  nlike  the  other  kinds  of  failure  under  discussion, 
one  here  is  rarely  in  a  position  to  obtain  an  objective  verifica- 
tion of  a  given  interpretation,  bat  sometimes  this  in  itself 
roaches  a  hifth  ^rade  of  probability.  At  all  events,  general 
principles  indicate  that  the  mistake  made  must  be  determined 
by  personal  constellations  of  whoever  made  it,  and  cannot  be 
iilto^'cther  accidental. 

In  fi  recent  number  of  the  Zcntrulhhti  t)ir  I'^!i,  hn,tHub,8,;* 
the  title  of  a  book  of  Gross's  is  wrongly  given  as  '  Das  Freud"- 
sche  Ideogenitatsmonument,'  instead  of  '  Ideogenitiltsmoment.' 
\s  both  the  ^vriter  of  the  article  and  the  editorial  staff  (Drs. 
Adler  and  Stekel)  regard  the  conception  as  a  monumental  one, 
it  is  possible  that  the  overlooking  of  the  mistake  is  to  be  cor- 
related with  thih  fact. 

In  a  paper  of  my  own  on  nightmare,  I  wrote  the  sentence, 
•  The  association  in  general  Iwtween  the  sex  instinct  and  the 
emotions  of  fear  and  dread  is  a  very  intimate  one.'  This 
-  ;is  correctly  rendered  in  the  proof,  but  on  the  second  occasion 
of  reading  it  the  proof-reader  was  shocl;ed  to  think  that  I 
could  make  sacb  on  obvioasiy  outrageous  mistake,  and  altered 
the  word  '  intimate'  to  'distant,'  in  which  form  it  appeared 
in  print. 

In  a  brochure  of  mine  that  appeared  as  a  German  transla- 
tion, a  mistake  was  made  of  a  1^  unfortunate  kind.  One 

"f  M.\  main  theses  was  that  the  cr.nception  of  Hamlet  repie- 
^euted  a  projection  of  the  most  intimate  part  of  Shakspore's 
personality,  and  so  thoroughly  did  the  translator  absorb  my 
VI.  w  oi  the  idi^ntity  of  the  two  that,  when  he  came  to  a 
passage  on  the  death  of  Shakspere's  father,  he  unconsciously 
substituted  the  name  Hamlet  for  iShakspere,  and  rendered  the 
»  S.  66,  etc.  t  jahrg.  I.,  S.  197. 
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passage  as  referring  to  '  the  death  of  Hamlet's  father  in  1001.' 
The  substitution  was  overlooked  in  the  proof  by  two  other 
readers  thtNroog^y  familuur  with  tiie  snbjeel. 

The  following  misprint  occurred  last  year  in  the  Scotsman 
in  reporting  a  speech  :  '  He  had  not  the  wealth  of  the 
Plantagenets,  nor  did  he  derive  any  income  from  Amerieaa 
traits.  (Loud  (daughter).'  Punch  unkindly  comments  on  this 
replacement  of  one  letter  for  another  (d  for  /),  'We  knew 
what  was  meant  without  the  explanatory  parenthesis.' 

In  the  notorious  '  Wicked  Bible,'  issoed  in  1081,  the  wcnrd 
'  not '  was  omitted  from  the  Sevetith  Commandment,  so  that 
this  read,  '  Thou  shalt  commit  adultery.'  The  possibility  ia 
not  to  be  excladed  that  the  editor  had  a  personal  interest  in 
the  subject  of  the  commandment.  At  all  events,  he  was 
heavily  fined,  it  being  empirically  recognised  that  whether  his 
purpose  was  conscious  or  unconscious  he  was  equally  re- 
sponsible for  it,  and  that  he  had  no  right,  evra  '  aeddentally,' 
to  impute  such  commandments  to  Jahveh. 

Perhaps  a  similar  theme  was  running  through  the  mind  of 
n^ioever  composed  this  passage,  which  referred  to  the  proposal 
to  tax  bachelors:  'Unmarried  people  usually  have  just  as 
good  reason  to  be  unmarried  as  those  who  are  married.'  The 
words  '  have  to  be  married '  have  evidently  been  omitted  from 
the  end  of  a  rather  clumsy  sentence. 

A  highly  interesting  misprint  of  historic  importance  is 
detailed  by  Dattner.'  At  the  time  when  Austria  and 
Hungary  wen  separated,  in  1867,  speeml  arrangnnmts  w«re 
made  for  regulating  their  common  National  Debt  and  their 
future  financial  relations.  In  the  Hungarian  law  on  the 
sobjeet  a  single  vmtd  '^feettv'  was  aceidentally  omitt^,  the 
consequence  of  which  will  be  to  cost  Austria  between  eleven 
and  fifty-two  million  crowns.  The  desire  of  the  Hungarian 
law-makers  to  come  as  well  as  possible  out.  of  the  transaction 
oiMonseioQsly  overeanse  their  proUty. 

Typewriting,  being  a  fimn  of  writing,  is  sobjeet  to  the  same 
influences  as  this.   Mistakes  made  may  be  due  to  either  a 

'  Dattner,  'Eim  historiache  Fehlleistung,'  Zmtralbl.  fiir  P*ycko- 
anitlfM,  Jux§.  I.,  S.  MO. 
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Vemhreihen  or  a  Verlrxtii,  in  any  case  being  dotermined 
by  the  previous  mental  constellations  of  the  typist.  Thus  my 
typist,  having  worked  long  in  a  lawyer's  ofBee,  is  food  ol  re- 
placing  '  illogical '  by  •  illegal,'  and,  being  of  a  very  propw 
turn  of  mind,  makes  such  mistakes  as  changing  'a  vulgar 
wort  •  to  •  a  i^hur  word.'  I  baTe  ftHmd  that  distinctness  of 
calligraphy  is  powerless  to  prevent  snob  miirtakM. 

One  practical  aspect  of  this  matter  is  generally  appreciated 
namely,  that  accuracy  in  correcting  proofs  can  be  attained 
only  by  getting  someone  else  to  do  it  for  one.  A  mistake 
once  made  in  the  manuscript,  and  then  copied,  is  very  apt  to 
get  overlooked  by  the  person  who  made  it.  The  affective 
blindness  tbat  ambled  bim  to  make  the  mistake,  or,  more 
strictly,  that  enabled  an  unconscious  impulse  to  come  to 
expression,  will  very  likely  eontinae  its  action  by  preventii^ 
him  from  recognising  it. 

VL  Falsi  Viscal  RacoaiiiTKni. 

In  \  isual  perception  the  same  mistake!  (d  aAsctive  origin 
that  were  discussed  in  connection  with  memory  we  fraqucntly 

to  be  observed,  and  here  also  they  are  of  two  kin^fi  a  failure 

to  see  something  that  for  vanons  reascMM  we  io  i»t  mmt  to 
see,  and  a  falsification  of  perce^cm  in  the  light  of  personal 
complexes.  Examples  of  the  fcHrmer  kind  are  very  common 
in  conneetiwi  reading  tbe  newspaper.  Thus,  just  when 
a  relative  was  crossing  the  Atlantic  last  year,  I  saw  in  the 
news-headings  that  a  serious  accident  had  happened  to  a  liner, 
but  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  the  account  of  it  in 
the  paper,  overkKddng  it  again  and  again. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  example  of  false  perception  is  the 
catching  sight  of  one's  name  where  it  rually  doesn't  occur. 
As  a  rale,  tbe  word  ^  bas  attracted  (me's  afttottitm  is  very 
similar  to  one's  name,  eonkiining  perhaps  the  mme  lettws 
differently  arranged.  Professor  Bleuler^  relates  an  example 
where  tiiia  waa  not  so,  and  where,  therefore,  the  essential 
ea«w  <rf  tta  mirtiire  mm  imm  htm  et  a  pMrtw  aflMst 

*  Blndw,  •  AS^ttritit,  SaoHybilitilt,  Panusd*,'  1906,  S.  131. 
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intenBtty ;  the  word  woh  reaU\  '  lilutkurperchen,'  only  th« 
irst  turn  UM&n  bring  eotoflion  to  the  two  wordn.   He  ex- 

piatlMd  it  thuH  :  Mn  diesem  Falle  liess  sioh  aber  '»r  Beziu- 
hungBwahti  uml  dio  TllHsion  sehr  leicht  begrundeti :  Wiis  ich 
Rerade  Ihh,  war  das  l.nde  i  iner  Bemerkunji  uber  eine  Art 
8chlt>ehteii  Stiles  von  wiHsentichaftlichen  Arb«tm»  ▼on  der 
ich  luich  nieht  f  ci  fulilte.'  |  In  this  case,  however,  the 
delusion  u(  relation  and  lliu  lilusion  were  easily  to  be  traced 
to  their  fflrigui :  What  I  was  jatt  reading  was  the  end  of  a 
remark  »n  a  coir  lin  kind  .1  l)ad  ityle  in  tlie  writing  of 
scientific  works  from  which  1  felt  myi^  to  be  by  no  meane 
free.*] 

Freud'  quotei  an  example  from  Luditenberg:  'Ha  ahrayi 

mistook  "  aiigenommen  "  for  "  Agamemnon,"  so  thoron(,'lily 
had  lie  read  his  Homer."  In  setirching  an  American  news- 
pap«r  for  Englieh  poittieal  news  at  the  time  of  the  Navy  soare, 
my  attention  was  ciiut^ht  by  tlie  heading  ' Gern.im  Danger'; 
on  looking  nearer  1  saw  that  it  was  '  General  Danger.'  On 
another  occasion  I  read  the  heading, '  Fature  of  the  Insurance 
Scheme,'  as  '  Failure  of  the  Insoranee  Scheme ' ;  it  is  easy  to 
discern  my  symi'atby  witli  my  medical  colleagues  in  the 
attack  they  were  at  the  time  conducting  on  the  scheme. 
Another  personal  example,  with  an  even  gnxwer  mistake,  was 
the  following  :  1  w;is  st  nrching  tlie  literature  to  find  the  earlieit 
instance  of  a  certahi  su[)eri3titious  act.  and,  although  I  had 
only  been  able  to  trace  it  to  the  ninth  centnry,  I  sospected 
that  it  might  have  occurred  still  earlier.  One  day  I  found  in 
an  old  French  book  an  account  of  it  ijuoted  from  an  earlier 
writer,  the  reference  to  whose  work  contained  the  words 
'  6*  livre.'  I  read  this  as  '  6'  siecle,'  and  entered  it  in  my 
notes  as  such  :  it  wan  only  .<->iiie  time  after,  on  TOftkIng  fttrfter 
investigation,  that  I  discovered  the  error. 

Simitar  observations  can  be  made  in  regard  to  the  perception 
of  other  objects  than  written  matter,  and  especially  with  the 
recognisin,^  of  other  people.  False  recognition  is  quite  com- 
monly due  to  a  pervading  desire  to  meet  the  person  in  question ; 
a  lover  who  has  a  rendesvons  with  bis  mistress  &tndes  be  sees 
>  Fnod,  Of.  ett.,  &  64. 
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lier  coming  many  tiiuM  over,  when  really  the  women  he 
mtstakM  liNr  b«r  may  bear  only  the  faintest  resemblance  to 

lier. 

The  failure  to  greet  a  friend  or  acquaiiitiince  in  the  street 
is  not  always  due  tu  not  seeing  them,  and  one  knows  how 
Rradaal  are  the  ihades  betwe«i  a  dtnrt  'est.*  wbwt  om 
perHoii  consciously  pretendH  he  doea  mt  MM  the  other,  and  ft 
nut  Heeing  that  is  due  to  a  not  wanting  to  lee.*  Wom«s 
intuitively  feel  that  the  diflbrenee  between  the  two  is  anim> 
poi  tant,  and  are  as  much  offended  by  the  one  as  by  tte  ^Im; 
soiueunu  who  tliinkH  highly  ol  them  has  no  right  not  to  tee 
them  when  they  pasK. 

A  itriUag  instenoe  oi  tbia  aflbetive  blimbMH  oeeoned  to 
n\i'  lint  lonj^  iigo :  It  wits  part  of  ni.v  routine  duty  to  check  the 
invuiues  for  laboratory  apparatus  as  they  come  in,  and  hand 
them  over  to  the  assistant  saperintendent  to  see  that  they 
;^ot  imid.  On  one  occasion  I  had  neglected  to  do  this  until  a 
small  number  collected.  I  then  wont  through  them,  and  took 
them  with  me  into  the  assistant  superintendent's  othce.  I 
was  very  pnmaA  iat  time,  Mid  hqped  be  wtmld  not  be  t^re, 
so  that  I  could  simply  deposit  them  on  his  desk  ;  especially 
stj,  as  there  was  a  small  error  in  one  of  them  that  I  had  to 
point  oot  to  him,  and  I  r^ilised  that  his  over-conscientioaB* 
ness  would  mean  a  tedious  investigation  of  the  error.  I  felt, 
however,  that  1  ought  to  try  to  find  him.  tind  explain  the 
point  to  him.  On  going  into  his  office,  1  saw  several  men 
tlunt',  went  np  to  one  of  tium  who  had  his  back  to  me,  uid 
siiid,  '  l»o  you  know  where  Dr.  X  is?'  To  my  astonishment 
lie  replied,  '  Why,  I  am  Dr.  X.'  My  not  recognising  him  was 
facilitated  by  the  fact  of  his  having  an  aniamiliar  hat  on, 
l  ilt  tile  actual  cause  of  it  I  leoem  wdi  aioogh. 

The  phenomenon  ot/iinxxe  n  roniitiissain  r,  or  (ii^  r«,  which 
liiis  perplexed  so  many  psychologists,  is  clMely  dttied  to  the 
siiine  category.  Frend  has  fm&y  solved  this  rkUK*  bat,  as 
the  exptana^  <rf  it  is  (rf  a  moiv  wnb^w  oi^  Hun  wlAk  the 

'  One  might  inxt  rt  the  familiar  proverb  voA  t^y,  'Wlttt  tfl*  hwirt 
'liiesn't  grieve  over,  ihe  eye  doeen't  nee.' 
*  Fttoi,  «p.  Off.,  8. 18ft. 
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other  oceon-ences  onc^  e(mndenli(m,  I  rimll  not  go  into  it 

here. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  group,  as  in  the  other  allied 
OHM,  the  operative  feeling-complex  manifests  itself  in  two 
ways— in  causing  tlie  suppression  of  one  mental  process  and 
the  prominence  of  another ;  it  determines  what  one  does  see 
(falsely)  as  well  as  what  one  doesn't  see.  In  some  cases  the 
negative  of  these  two  effects  is  more  striking,  in  others  the 
positive.  A  further  group  of  occurrences  may  now  be  men- 
tioned, in  which,  although  strictly  speaking  there  is  no  false 
p«reepti(m,  the  positive  phenomenon  in  question  is  seen  at  its 
acme :  it  is  where  one's  attention  is  attracted  in  an  unusual 
way  to  a  given  object  that  woald  have  passed  unnoticed  were 
it  not  for  the  presence  of  a  certain  feeling-complex  with  which 
the  idea  is  associated.  A  simple  instance  will  best  expUun 
what  is  meant :  An  English  lady  who  had  recently  come  to 
Canada,  and  who  had  not  yet  got  acclimatised  to  the  strange 
life,  was  paying  a  soeiety  etdl.  She  bad  to  wait  a  few  moments 
for  her  hostess,  and  on  the  latter's  entry  was  discovered  deeply 
engrossed  in  Pierre  Loti's  '  L'Exil6e,'  which  she  had  unearthed 
from  an  tmobtmsive  comer  of  a  pile  of  other  books.  She  had 
never  read  anything  of  Lotis  before,  and  it  was  purely 
the  title  that  had  attracted  her  interest.  Pursuance  of  this 
theme,  which  is  obviously  impossible  here,  would  lead  us  into 
the  psychology  of  attentkm  uid  interest,  and  the  importenee 
played  in  these  processes  by  feeling ;  it  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  psycho-analysis  has  a  very  considerable  bearing  on  these 
problemA. 

Vn.  Mtslatino  of  Objects. 

It  is  probable  that  objects  are  never  accidentally  mislaid. 
The  underlying  motive  manifests  itself  in  two  ways— in  the 
act  of  mislaying  the  object,  and  in  the  subsequent  amnesia ; 
in  other  words,  a  Vn  Uyeit  is  u  composite  of  a  Vcrnrei/en  and 
a  Vertte$$m,  the  lattor  being  the  main  featore.  As  b^re,  the 
motive  may  be  a  counter-impulse  directed  against  the  use  of 
the  object,  or  against  an  idea  associated  with  the  use  of  it. 
Instanees  of  both  will  be  given,  first  of  the  former. 
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We  are  all  more  apt  to  mislay  bills  rather  than  cheque^, 
and  in  general  objects  that  we  don't  want  to  see  rather  than 
those  we  do.  Apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule,  such  as  the 
mislaying  of  valuable  objects,  come  under  the  second  category, 
where  cor  objection  is  not  to  the  thing  itself,  bat  to  what  it 
can  remind  us  of. 

A  common  experience,  which  has  often  occurred  to  me 
personally,  is  the  following:  Whenever  I  suflfer  from  the 
effects  of  oversmoking,  I  notice  that  it  is  much  harder  to 
lind  my  pipe  ;  it  has  got  put  behind  ornaments  or  books,  and 
in  all  sorts  of  unusual  places  that  it  normally  does  not  occupy. 

A  patient  of  mine  was  recently  very  pat  oat  at  having  lost 
an  important  bunch  of  keys.  He  told  me  that  he  urgently 
wanted  them  that  afternoon  to  open  the  lock  of  a  minute-book 
at  a  meeting  with  his  auditor  and  solieitor.  I  inquired  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  It  appeared  that  an  important 
resolution  had  been  passed  at  an  annual  directors'  meeting, 
and  that  he  had  omitted  to  enter  it  in  the  minute-book.  He 
was  the  managing  director,  and  it  became  a  qaestion  legally 
whether  a  certain  action  could  be  taken  without  the  formal 
consent  of  the  other  durectors,  or  whether  possibly  the  minute 
could  be  sabsequently  added  by  private  amngement  with 
them.  At  all  events,  it  was  an  annoying  situation,  and  I  felt 
sure  that  his  dislike  of  having  to  face  it  was  connected  with 
the  loss  of  the  key.  Further  inquiry  shewed  that  he  had 
used  the  keys  only  once  that  mommg  to  open  his  office  desk; 
after  doing  this  it  was  his  custom  immediately  to  replace  them 
in  his  pocket,  the  desk  being  provided  with  an  automatic 
dosing  lock.  He  had  mismd  the  keys  as  soon  as  he  got  into 
the  street-car  t-  come  to  see  ma,  and  had  telephoned  a  message 
for  a  clerk  to  search  the  short  distance  between  his  private 
office  and  the  ear-line.  The  surmise  was  near  that  he  must 
have  flung  the  bunch  into  his  desk  behind  some  papws,  iatw 
closing  it  in  the  usual  way  ;  on  telephoning  to  l»ve  tiie  dedc 
forcibly  opened,  this  was  found  to  be  correct. 

The  following  example  is  a  little  more  complicated :  A  lady 
had  lost  the  key  of  a  box  containing  phonograph  records, 
and  had  thorou^^ly  ransacked  her  rooms  for  it  many 
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during  six  weeks,  but  all  in  vain.   The  records  belonged  to 

a  correspondence  college,  and  were  a  means  of  learning  French 
pronunciation.    They  had  been  put  away  early  in  the  summer, 
and  now,  m  the  autumn,  she  wanted  them  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  her  French  studies.    Her  whole  heart  was  not  in 
these,  however,  for  it  happened  that  slie  was  fond  of  singing 
and  hoped  to  get  accepted  in  an  orchestral  choir,  the  rehearsals 
of  which  would  leave  her  ao  time  for  other  studies.    As  time 
went  on  slie  despaired  more  and  more  of  being  accepted,  and 
tell  back  on  the  French  as  the  next  best  way  of  occupying 
her  winter  evenings.    Soon  after  her  definite  rejection  by  the 
choir  she  discovered  the  lost  key,  which  had  been  carefully 
stowed  away  in  the  comer  of  an  attic.    She  recollected  lock- 
ing the  box  m  the  early  summer  and  thinking  that  she  would 
not  need  it  again  for  a  long  time,  but  had  no  memory  of 
puttmg  the  key  away.    She  was  extremely  prond  of  her  voice, 
and  had  built  on  her  application  being  successful.    Taking  up 
the  French  studies  connoted  failure  of  her  hopes.   Her  in- 
ability to  find  the  key  thus  symbolised  her  loathness  to  belieTO 
that  her  vocal  reputation  would  be  slighted. 

To  lose  or  misplace  a  present,  especially  if  it  happens  more 
than  once,  is  not  generally  considered  a  compliment  to  the 
^ver.  and  with  right,  for  it  often  is  an  unconscious  expression 
Of  disdain,  disregard,  or  indifference.^  When  a  wife  repeatedly 
loses  her  wedding-ring  during  the  honeymoon,  it  does  not 
augur  well  for  the  future  happiness  of  the  marriage.  Frbud* 
relates  an  example  of  misplacing  whore  the  motive  was  of  this 
kind,  and  which,  like  the  last-mentioned  example,  is  interest- 
ing in  regard  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  object  was 
again  found.   It  concerned  a  married  couple  who  lived  rather 
aloof  lives  from  each  other,  any  marks  of  tenderness  being  of  a 
distinctly  lukewarm  nature;  the  fault,  according  to  the  hus- 
band, lay  m  the  emotional  apathy  of  his  wife.    One  day  she 
made  him  a  present  of  a  book  that  would  interest  him.  He 
miUl'nZ^u'^}"      *'°«:^°»'P'';^  "'^v  ''e  the  .nental  processes  behind 
als  S,mpton,ha„dl«ng ZentraWl'/Ur  AycL'. 

»  VlmtA,  op,  ett.,  78, 
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thanked  her  for  the  attention,  promieed  to  read  it,  put  it 
aside,  and  eooMn't  find  it  again.   In  the  next  six  months  he 

made  several  vain  attempts  to  find  it.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  got  seriously  ill, 
and  was  very  tenderly  nursed  by  his  wife.  His  affection 
for  his  wife  rapidly  increased,  and  one  evening,  coming  home 
from  the  sick  bed  with  his  heart  filled  with  gratitude  towards 
her,  he  went  to  his  desk,  and,  without  any  conscious  purpose, 
unhesitatingly  opened  a  drawer  and  took  out  the  lost  book. 

Leaving'  things  behind  one  is  a  common  type  of  mislaying. 
To  do  so  in  the  street  or  in  a  public  conveyance  has  a  very 
different  significance  from  doing  so  in  the  house  of  a  friend. 
In  tlie  latter  case  it  often  expresses  the  perron's  attachmfflit, 
the  difficulty  he  hai  in  tearing  himself  away,  and  the  desire 
or  willingness  he  has  to  come  back.  One  can  almost  measure 
the  success  with  which  a  i^iysician  is  practising  psycho- 
therapy, for  instance,  by  the  size  of  the  collection  of  um- 
brellas, handkerchiefs,  purses,  and  so  on,  that  he  eottld  make 
in  a  mcmtli. 

VIII.  Erroneously-c  arried-oi  T  Actions. 

A  secondary  suppressed  tendency  may  manifest  itself  in  the 
disturbance  not  only  of  writing,  but  also^  any  other  conscious 
motor  act,  an  occurrence  Freud  terms  a  Veniniun.  The 
intended  action  is  not  carried  out,  or  only  incorrectly,  being 
entirely  or  partly  replaced  by  an  action  corresponding  with 
the  suppressed  impulse  that  breaks  through.  As  in  the 
former  cases,  this  secondary  tendency  is  associated,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  conscious  intention,  and  the 
faulty  action  is  customarily  e-xplaiaed  aa  hemgdtteto  '  ehanee,' 
'  accident,'  or  '  carelessness.' 

A  trite  example  will  perhaps  best  illustrate  the  type  of 
occurrence.  On  starting  to  open  a  fresh  tin  of  tobaeeo,  I 
economically  reflected  that  I  should  first  finish  the  rather  dry 
remains  of  the  previous  one.  A  few  minutes  later,  however, 
while  engrossed  in  reading,  I  wanted  to  refill  my  pipe,  and  to 
my  surprise  detected  myself  in  the  aet  of  opening  the  new  tin, 
although  I  had  pushed  it  farther  away  from  me  thui  the 
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other.  My  checked  wish  to  enjoy  the  fresh  tobacco  had  taken 
advantage  of  my  distraction,  and  so  interfered  with  my  oon- 
■douB  intention  of  filling  the  pipe  from  the  old  tin. 

An  equally  simple  example  is  the  following:  It  ia  my 
custom  to  put  scientific  journals,  as  they  arrive,  on  a  stool  in 
the  corner  of  ray  study.  On  reading  them  I  write  on  the  back 
the  page  number  of  any  articles  I  wish  to  enter  in  my  refer- 
ence books ;  the  journals  not  so  marked  are  put  on  top  of  the 
files  to  be  bound  at  the  end  of  the  year,  while  the  others  are 
placed  on  a  pile  at  one  side  of  ray  desk.  Once  a  week  or  so  I 
go  through  this  pile  and  enter  the  references,  but,  whenew 
1  have  neglected  this  for  so  long  that  the  pile  begins  to 
assume  formidable  dimensions,  I  find  I  have  a  pronounced 
tendency  to  put  no  more  there,  and  to  pat  on  the  files  any 
fresh  journal  I  read,  whether  it  has  articles  that  should  be 
entered  or  not.  The  motive  is  obvious— to  save  myself  the 
trouble  of  having  to  enter  more  than  I  already  have  to. 

A  laily  went  to  post  some  letters  which  had  come  for  her 
brother,  and  which  had  to  be  re-addressed  and  forwarded  on 
account  of  his  absence.  When  she  got  home  she  found  the 
letters  still  in  her  handbag,  and  realised  that  she  mast  have 
posted  two  letters,  addressed  tc  herself,  which  she  had  opened 
that  morning ;  they  duly  arrived  on  the  next  day.  At  the  time 
another  younger  brother  was  at  home  seriously  ill  with  typhoid 
fever,  and  she  had  just  written  to  the  elder  brother  begging 
him  to  come  home  as  soon  as  possible.  She  knew,  however, 
that  on  account  of  argent  business  he  would  not  be  able  to 
leave  immediately,  but  her  posting  lettors  addressed  to  the 
home,  under  the  impression  that  she  was  sending  them  to 
her  brother,  indicated  her  keen  anxiety  that  he  was  already 
there. 

A  patient  came  up  from  the  country  to  get  advice  about 
various  obsessing  ideas  that  greatly  distressed  him.  He  had 
been  recommenced  to  consult  two  physicians,  another  one 
and  myself.  The  other  physician  told  him  'not  to  think 
about  the  ideas,'  and  advised  him  to  take  a  course  of  physic il 
exercise  at  a  special  gymnasium  that  he  kept  for  the  purpone. 
I,  of  eonrae,  advised  psyeho-analytie  trMtm«tt,  wfaieh  Im 
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ainee  emrad  him.   He  promiced  ni  both  that  he  wonld  think 

the  matter  over,  and  let  us  know  what  he  decided.  That 
night,  on  getting  home,  he  wrote  to  each  of  us— to  the  other 
phytician  that  he  eoaldn't  yet  make  up  his  mind,  md  to  me 
that  he  would  like  to  make  an  appointment  to  begiii  the  treat- 
ment as  soon  as  possible.  He  put  the  letters  into  the  wrong 
envelopes.  During  the  subsequent  psycho-analysis  it  became 
evident  that  this  'aeeidentaP  mistake  was  anconscioasly 
determined  l)y  the  spiteful  desire  to  let  both  the  other 
physician  and  myself  know  what  his  opinion  was  of  the 
f(»rmer'B  advice. 

The  use  of  keys  is  a  fertile  source  of  occurrences  of  this 
kind,  of  which  two  examples  may  he  given.  If  I  am  disturbed 
in  the  midst  of  some  engrossing  work  at  home  by  having  to 
go  to  the  hospital  to  carry  ont  some  roatine  work,  I  am  very 
apt  to  tind  myself  trying  to  open  the  t'jor  of  my  laboratoiy 
there  with  the  key  of  my  desk  at  home,  although  the  two  keys 
are  quite  uilike  each  oflier.  Hie  nistdte  unconsciously 
demonstrate*  where  I  would  rather  be  at  the  moment. 

Some  year*  agp  I  was  acting  in  a  subordinate  position  at 
a  certain  institntion,  the  front-door  of  which  was  kept  locked, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  ring  for  admission.  On  seveml 
occapions  I  found  myself  making  serious  attempts  to  open  the 
door  with  my  house-key.  Each  one  of  the  permanent  visiting 
staflf,  of  which  I  aspired  to  be  a  member,  was  provided  with  a 
Key  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  having  to  wait  at  the  door.  My 
mistakes  thus  expressed  my  desire  to  be  <m  a  similar  footing, 
Mid  to  be  quite  '  at  home '  there. 

Two  other  everyday  sets  of  occurrences  may  Imefly  be 
mentioned  where  unconscious  disturbances  of  otherwise 
intended  actions  are  very  frequent.  The  one  is  the  matter 
of  paying  out  mcmey,  and  pMtiealarly  of  giving  change.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  establish  statistically 
the  percentage  of  such  mistakes  that  are  in  favour  of  the 
persOTi  makmg  them,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  opposite 
sort. 

The  second  is  the  sphere  of  dome.<itic  breakages.  It  can 
be  observed  that  after  a  servant  has  been  reprimanded, 
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especially  when  the  reprimand  is  more  than  UBually  uiijuet 
in  her  eyes,  is  a  favourite  time  for  crockery  to  'come  to  pi«eM 
m  her  hand.'  Careless  breakage  of  valuable  cliina.  an  event 
that  often  perplexes  the  owner  as  much  as  it  incenses  her 
may  be  the  product  of  a  number  of  faeton  in  the  mind  of  the 
transgressor,  class-envy  of  valuable  property,  ignorant  lack 
of  appreeiation  for  objects  of  art,  resentment  at  having  to 
devote  so  nmch  labour  to  the  care  of  what  appear  to  be  senae- 
less  objects  of  enthuwasm,  peraonal  hoetUity  towwda  the 
owner,  and  so  on. 

JX.  Symptomatic  Acts. 
I'nder  the  name  of  Siimphmhandhnqen  Freud  discusses 
a  series  of  ODooneeioaely  performed  actions  that  diflfer  from 
the  lust-nientioned  ones  in  being  independent  activities,  and 
not  grafted  on  to  another  conscious  one.    They  are  done 
'without  thinking-  or  'by  chance.'  and  no  significance  is 
seen  m  them.   Analysis  of  them,  however,  shews  that  they 
are  tiie  symbolic  expression  of  some  suppressed  tendency 
usually  a  wish.    In  many  instances  the  action  is  a  complicated 
one.  and  performed  on  only  one  occasion;  in  others  it  is  a 
constant  habi^  that  often  is  characteristic  of  the  person  The 
mannerisms  of  dress,  of  fingering  the  moustache  or  clothes- 
bottons,  the  :>lr.nng  with  coins  in  the  pocket,  and  so  on,  are 
examples  0'  ...       .    they  all  have  their  logical  meaning, 
thoifgh  this  •  ,,e  read  before  becoming  evident. 

Different  wa,  of  occupying  the  hands  often  betrays 
thougbts  thai  the  person  does  not  wish  to  express  or  even 
does  not  know  of.  It  is  related  of  Eleanora  Dose  that  in  a 
divorce  play,  while  in  a  soliloquy  following  a  wrangle  with 
the  husband,  she  kept  playing  with  her  wedding-ring,  taking 
It  off,  replacing  it,  and  finally  taking  it  off  again ;  she  is  now 
ready  for  the  seducer.  The  action  illustrates  the  profundity 
of  the  great  actress's  characier  studies. 

Maeder '  tells  the  following  story  of  a  Zurich  eoUeague  who 
had  a  free  day,  and  was  hesitating  between  making  an  agree- 

qwrto&eaae,'  Arch.  Oe  Pw^hol.,  1906,  vol  viC^S^^^ 
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able  holiday  of  it  and  paying  »  distuteful  duty-call  on  aome 
peoi)Ie  in  Lucerne.   He  ulUmatdy  deetded  OD  the  latter,  and 

dolefully  set  out.  Halfway  to  Lucerne  he  had  to  cliange 
trains;  ho  <l.u  this  mechanically,  and  settled  down  in  the 
other  train  to  oonttnoe  his  reading  of  the  morning  p  ipers. 
When  the  ticket-collector  came  round,  he  discovered  that  he 
had  taken  a  train  back  to  Zurich.  His  wish  to  spend  the  day 
there  and  not  in  Lucerne  had  proved  too  strong  for  his  good 
intentions. 

In  most  of  the  examples  previously  mentioned  in  this  paper, 
and  of  those  encountered  in  real  life,  it  is  possible  to  discover 
a  motive  for  the  given  occurrence  that  logically  aceoants  for 
this,  but  which  does  not  lie  particularly  deep  in  the  persoo'f 
mind.    In  other  words,  it  is,  in  Freud's  language,  precon- 
8ciou8,»  and  the  subject  has  no  particular  difficulty  in  recog- 
nismg  it  !i8  an  integral  part  of  his  personality.    The  problem, 
however,  is  far  from  exhausted  at  this  point.    It  is  next 
necessary  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  motive  or  tendency  in 
question,  or  to  explain  why  it  needs  to  be  expressed  at  all. 
In  tiiis  investigation  one  reaches  the  realm  of  the  unconscious 
proper,  and  here  it  often  turns  out  that  the  error  which  is 
being  analywd  has  a  deeper  meaning— that  it  symbolises  more 
than  the  preconscious  motive,  and  expresses  tendencies  of 
much  greater  personal  significance ;  this  may  be  the  case, 
however  trivial  the  error  in  itself.   In  some  of  the  preceding 
examples  the  preconscious  motive  disclosed  appears  trite, 
and  it  seems  unlikely  that  such  a  trifling  matter  should  need 
a  complicated  psychological  mechanism  to  manifest  itself. 
In  the  cases  of  this  kind  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
submitting  to  a  detailed  psycho-analysis,  I  have  found  that 
the  unconscious  associations  often  shed  an  unexpectedly 
instructive  li^t  an  the  full  meaning  of  the  occurrence.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  motives  thus  reached  are  usually  of 
so  intimate  a  nature  that  discreticm  forbids  the  raiUii^a»|  ^ 

thMB. 

In  still  other  cases  no  preconscious  motive  can  be  discerned, 

and  thr    ,  ,r  appears  to  be  quite  m^ningless  until  the  truly 
'  For  the  explanation  of  thia  and  allied  tmm,  aee  Cluster  UL,  p.  12. 
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aneonaeiow  KMifeM  are  reached.  In  the  following  example* 
the  preeonieioai  motive  waa  not  dincoverod  until  tlie  resist- 
anee  to  the  anconsciouB  sources  of  it  were  broken  down.  It 
is  further  i)eculiarly  instructive  in  iilostrating  what  important 

find  fundiiinentiil  traits  of  chiirrtcter  may  be  revealed  by  the 
analysis  of  an  absolutely  trivial  occurrence. 
A  doetmr  on  rearranging  his  faroitiire  fe  a  new  house  came 

acroHs  an  old-fashionoJ,  straighi,  wooden  .stethoscope,  and, 
after  pausing  to  decide  where  he  should  put  it,  was  impellHd  to 
place  it  on  the  side  of  his  writing-desk  in  such  a  position  that 
it  stood  exactly  between  his  chur  and  the  one  reserved  for  his 
patients.  The  ai  t  in  it.self  was  certainly  odd  for  in  the  first 
place  tiie  straight  stethoscope  served  no  purpose,  as  he  invari- 
•i^tmed  a  innaantl  one;  and  in  the  second  pUuw  all  his 
medical  apparatus  mid  instrumeiitH  were  always  kept  la 
drawers,  with  the  sole  exception  of  this  one.  However,  he 
gave  no  thon^t  at  all  to  the  matter  until  one  day  it  was 
brought  to  his  notice  by  a  patient,  who  had  never  seen  a 
wooden  stethoscope,  asking  liim  what  it  wa.s.  On  being  told, 
she  asked  why  he  kept  it  just  there ;  he  answered  in  an  off- 
hand way  that  that  place  wa4  as  good  as  any  other.  Thtt 
started  Iiim  tl:inking,  liowever,  and  lie  wondered  whettmr 
there  had  been  any  unconscious  motive  in  his  action.  "Bmog 
interested  in  the  psyeho-analytie  method  he  asked  me  to 
investi<,'ate  the  matter.  , 

The  first  memory  that  occurred  to  him  was  the  fact  that 
when  a  medical  student  he  had  been  struck  by  the  habit  his  , 
hospital  interne  had  of  always  carrying  in  his  hand  a  wooden 
stethoscope  on  his  ward  visits,  although  he  never  used  it.  , 
He  greatly  admired  this  interne,  and  was  much  attached  to  j 
him.  Later  on,  when  he  himself  became  an  interne,  he  con-  i 
tracted  the  same  habit,  and  would  feel  very  uncomfortable  | 
if  by  mistake  he  left  his  room  without  having  the  instrument  t 
to  swing  in  his  hand.  The  aimlessnras  of  the  habit  was  shewn,  , 
not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  only  stethoscope  he  ever  used  was  j 
a  binaural  one,  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  but  also  in  thai  ' 

»  In  the  ZentralhL  far  PHycltoanalyte,  Jahre.  L,  8. 96, 1  have  wiblufaed  1 
a  faller  mowui^  of  wk  OTample.  i 
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it  WM  mmtiiiDad  when  he  wm  n  lorgiesl  intef'.e  uid  never 

needed  any  Htethoscope  at  all. 

From  this  it  waa  evident  that  the  idea  of  the  instrument  in 
question  had  in  some  way  or  other  become  inv(  with  a 
f,'i  oiiter  pHvchical  significance  than  normally  beloni^B  .  it—ia 
other  words,  that  to  thf  subject  it  stood  for  more  than  it  does 
with  other  people.  The  idea  niudt  have  got  unconnciously 
associated  with  some  other  one,  whieh  it  lymboHeed,  and  from 
which  it  derived  its  additional  fulness  of  meaning.  I  will 
forestall  the  rest  of  the  analysis  by  saying  what  this  secondary 
idea  was — namely,  a  phallic  one  :  the  way  in  which  this  curious 
association  had  been  formed  will  presently  be  related.  Tbt 
discomfort  he  experienced  in  hospital  on  missing  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  relief  and  reassurance  the  presence  of  it  gave 
htm,  was  related  to  what  it  known  as  a  '  eastration-eomplex  '— 
namely,  a  childhood  fear,  often  continued  in  a  disguised  form 
into  adult  life,  lest  a  private  part  of  his  body  should  be  taken 
away  from  him,  jast  as  playthings  so  often  were  ;  the  fear  was 
due  to  paternal  threats  that  it  would  be  cut  off  if  he  were  not 
a  good  boy,  piirticularly  in  a  certain  direction.  This  is  a  very 
common  eomplex,  and  accounts  for  a  great  deal  of  general 
nervousness  and  lack  of  confidence  in  later  years. 

Then  came  a  number  of  chililbood  memories  relating  to  his 
family  doctor.  He  had  been  stroiij^ly  attaci.wl  i  this  doctor 
as  a  child,  and  daring  the  analysis  lonr^-boried  menoriea  were 
recovered  of  a  double  phantasy  ht  aad  in  1  foiirt-  year 
concerning  the  birth  of  a  yuungei  dister— ii  .uiely,  she 
was  the  child  (1)  of  himself  and  his  mother,  the  fatl^  being 
relegated  to  the  background,  and  (2)  of  the  do^Soi  him- 
self; in  this  he  thus  played  both  a  masculine  and  '  nine 
part.^  At  the  time,  when  his  curiosity  was  being  ar 
the  event,  he  coald  not  help  noticing  the  promh^;  ^ 
taken  by  the  doctor  in  the  proceedings,  and  the  gubo;  ^ 
position  occupied  by  the  father ;  the  significance  of  fer 
his  later  life  will  {msently  be  pointed  oni 

'  Pajreho-Mi«l.yti«  r«Mwdi,  with  the  penetration  of  infantilp  an--:~ 
DM  shewn  that  this  i^Mynnt  ptteotSty  b  »  Utm  tS^namai  oeeaamm 
was  i^noualy  supposed. 
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Tho  HtethoHco|i()  usHociation  waa  fnnn«d  timM^(b  mwsv 
cotinectiouB.  In  the  first  place,  the  pbyncal  appearance  of 
ths  itutrommt — a  straight,  rigid,  hollow  tube,  having  a  Bmall 
Imibmii  Bunnnit  at  one  extremity,  and  a  broad  baae  at  the 
other — and  the  fact  of  ItH  beinp  the  esHentiftl  part  of  vhe 
medical  luirapbernalia,  the  inutrument  with  which  the  doctor 
pertormed  bis  magical  and  intcrcstiag  feats,  ware  mattars  ttiai 
attracted  his  boyi«h  attention.  He  had  had  his  chest  n 
peatedly  examined  by  the  doctor  at  the  age  of  six,  and 
distinctly  recollected  the  Toluptaoon  aensatton  of  feeling  the 
letter's  head  near  him  pressing  the  wooden  stethoscope  into 
his  chest,  and  of  the  rhythmic  to-and-fro  respiratory  move- 
meri.  He  had  hven  struck  by  the  doctor's  I<dbit  of  carrying 
his  stethoscope  inside  his  hat ;  he  foand  ii  interesting  thai 
thn  doctor  should  curry  his  chief  instrument  concealed  about 
bis  person,  always  bandy  when  he  went  to  see  patients,  and 
that  he  <»)ly  had  to  takeoff  his  hat  (*.«.,  a  part  of  his  clothing) 
and  *  paU  it  out.'  At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  impressed  by 
being  told  by  an  older  boy  that  it  was  the  doctor's  custom  to 
get  into  bed  with  his  women  patients.  It  is  certain  that  the 
ctoetor,  who  was  yonng  and  handsome,  was  extremely  popular 
among  the  women  of  the  neighbourhood,  including  the 
subject's  own  mother.  The  doctor  and  his  '  instrumant ' 
were  therefore  the  objects  of  great  interest  throaghoat  his 
boyliood. 

It  is  probaUe  that,  as  in  many  other  cases,  unconscious 
identification  with  the  family  doctor  had  been  a  main  motive 
in  determining  the  subject's  choice  of  profession.  It  ^  s  here 
doubly  conditioned,  (1)  by  the  superiority  of  the  doctor  on 
certain  interesting  occasions  to  the  father,  of  whom  the  subject 
was  vexy  jealous,  and  (2)  by  the  doctor's  knowledge  of  for* 
bidden  topics '  and  his  opportunities  for  illicit  indulgence. 
The  subject  admitted  that  he  had  on  several  occasions  ex- 
perienced erotic  temptaticms  in  regard  to  his  women  patients ; 
he  had  twice  fallen  in  love  with  one,  and  finaify  had  marmd 
one. 

'  The  term  '  medical  questiuna '  is  a  common  periphrasii  for  '  sexual 
qnettUms.' 


TBE  mYcmofkTBmm  of  etertdat  ufe  m 

Hm  imd  tuemory  wm  of  •  drMm,  plainly  of  a  bottOMiQal. 

iiuiHocliiHtic  niiture;  in  it  a  iimn.  who  proved  to  l>e  p.  replace- 
ment-figure of  the  family  doctor,  attftck«  d  tlio  ubject  with  a 
•  iword.'  The  idea  of  a  sword,  iia  is  so  frequently  the  caae  in 
theniiiH.  represented  the  same  idM  that  waa  mentioned  above 
to  be  iiMHociiited  with  that  of  a  wooden  stethoscope.  The 
thought  of  a  sword  reminded  the  subjeet  <rf  the  passa^  in  the 
'  Nibelang  gaga/  mh»m  Sigord  sleeiw  with  his  naked  eword 
{(h-'iiN)  between  h  !  BronhiMa,  an  ioeitot  that  had 
always  greatly  et.  i:  '  "r,i » imagination. 

The  meaning  oi  symptomatic  act  now  at  last  became 
clear.  The  subject  hud  placed  his  wooden  stethoeccpe  between 
him  and  his  piitients,  juHt  us  Sigurd  had  placed  his  sword  (an 
etfuivalent  symbol;  between  him  and  the  maiden  he  wae  not 
tu  tooeh.  The  aet  was  a  eomfwomise-fomu^on ;  it  SMveu 
both  to  gratify  in  hia  imagination  the  repressed  wish  to  enter 
into  nearer  relations  with  an  attractive  patient  (interposition 
(A  phiUim),  and  at  the  same  time  to  remind  him  that  this  rrish 
was  not  to  become  a  reality  (interposition  of  sword).  It  was, 
■"o  to  speak,  a  charm  against  yielding  to  t«&ptoU(m. 

X.  Gbnibal  Obsbbtatioks. 

1.  Wmnmtfor  Interpretatimt. 
The  first  eritleism  of  the  theses  here  mahiteined  ftat 

natunilly  presents  itself  is  the  question  as  to  the  rdliability  of 
the  individual  interpretations.  It  is  not  likely  ihat  anyone 
will  reject  ttiem  alt  as  improbable,  but,  particularly  with  the 
more  complex  analyses,  doubt  most  arise  concerning  the  trust' 
worthiness  of  the  results.  This  is  especially  so  in  regard  to  the 
personal,  subjective  factor  in  the  interpretations,  although  as 
a  na^iAet  of  faet  thevery  ^staney(rf  tiieway  inwhieh  similar 
conclusions  are  reached  by  different  observers  indicates  that 
this  factor  is  less  potent  than  might  be  imagined.  Experience 
shews  that,  when  attention  is  carefully  directed  to  the  objective 
aspects  of  the  analysis,  the  importance  of  the  personal  ^tor, 
which  from  the  unavoidable  nature  of  the  circumstances  can 
never  be  entirely  eliminated,  can  be  reduced  to  a  degree  where 
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it  is  practically  negligible.  In  most  scientific  work  the  per- 
sonal factor  has  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  appreciation  of  the 
way  in  which  it  acts,  especially  when  this  is  based  on  psycho- 
lugicai  knowledge,  as  a  rule  enables  it  to  be  excluded  to  such 
an  extent  as  not  to  interfere  with  conclusions  being  formulated 
that  are  valid  enough  to  stand  the  objectiTe  test  of  verifiability. 
It  is  contended  that  this  statement  applies  unrestrictedly  to 
psycho-analytic  interpretations.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  con- 
ceded that  the  probable  accuracy  of  these  interpretations  varies 
considerably  in  different  instances,  as  conclusions  do  else- 
where in  science.  Thus,  in  a  chemical  analysis,  the  conclu- 
sion as  to  whether  a  given  substance  is  present  or  not  varies 
in  probability  according  to  the  quality  and  amount  of  evidence 
obtainable ;  in  some  eases  the  confirmatory  tests  are  so  un- 
equivocal that  the  final  decision  is  a  practically  certain  one, 
in  others  it  is  very  probable,  in  still  others  it  is  only  a 
plausible  possibility,  and  so  on. 

The  view  that  the  psycho-analytic  interpretations  of  the 
class  of  occurrences  under  discussion  are  reliable  is  based  on, 
among  others,  the  following  considerations : 

1.  The  psychological  correctness  of  the  principles  of  the 
free  association  method.  This  is  too  complex  a  matter  to  be 
gone  into  here,  and  I  will  only  refer  the  r^er  to  Jong's  well- 
known  works*  on  the  subject. 

2.  The  constancy  of  the  findings  by  different  observers, 
and  the  harmony  of  the  conclusions  with  those  reached  in  the 
study  of  other  fields — e.;/.,  dreams,  psycboneuroses,  mythology, 
etc.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  this  is  due  to  coincidence, 
and  still  more  so  that  it  is  due  to  identical  prejudices  on  the 
part  of  the  differrat  workers,  for  in  the  first  place  thu  wotdd 
be  postulating  a  very  remarkable  uniformity  in  their  individual 
mental  constellations,  and  in  the  second  place  psycho-analytic 
research  brings  with  it  an  eradication  of  personal  prejudice, 
and  an  appreciation  of  personal  complexes,  ^t  is  rarely 
attained  elsewhere  in  the  same  degree. 

3  The  increased  intelligibility  of  the  processes  in  quebtion. 
An  ooeQrrenee  that  previously  mw  obeoare  and  meaainglMs 
t  Jang, '  Dtognortfawht  AMoefarfiooHta&a,'  Bd.     190» ;  1916. 
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now  becomes  throughout  comprehensible,  and  an  integral  part 
of  the  rest  of  the  person's  mental  operations.  It  is  seen  to 
be  merely  an  irregnlar  manifestation  of  a  It^oal  tendency  that 
is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  personality,  the  onaBoal 
features  having  certain  definite  reasons  for  their  occurrence. 
Moreover,  the  discovery  of  the  underlying  motive,  and  its 
connection  with  the  manifestation  being  analysed,  is  a  matter 
that  commonly  lends  itself  to  external  verification.  When, 
in  an  analysis,  one  traces  a  given  error  in  mental  functioning, 
such  as  a  lapmg  Ungute,  to  a  Uionght  that  tbe  person  was 
desirous  of  keeping  back,  it  is  usually  easy  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  conclusion.  Very  significant  in  this  connection 
is  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  resulting  afifect  in  the 
person,  which  accurately  corresponds  with  that  oharacteriBtic 
of  the  revealed  mental  process.  Often  this  is  so  pronounced 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  inter- 
pretation  made ;  tiiis  mfiveMij  a  vaAltiat  wfa«re  pw8(»»l 
experience  is  more  convincing  than  any  pomble  amount  of 
discussion. 

4.  The  fact  that  in  many  fields  the  principles  in  question 
are  generally  recognised  to  be  valid.  Freud's  study  is  only  a 
detailed  working-out  of  laws  that  were  already  known  to  hold 
true  over  a  limited  area.  When  a  man  is  hurt  at  finding  his 
name  unfortunately  forgot,  or  at  ooapeetedly  being  passed 
l)y  unrecognised  in  the  street ;  when  a  lady  is  offended  by 
someone  who  professes  regard  for  her  forgetting  to  carry  out 
her  behests  or  to  ke^  a  rend^voas— they  are  displaying  an 
affect  that  accords  perfectly  with  the  inferences  of  the  psyeho- 
analyst,  and  with  no  others.  In  this  correct  intuition  of  man- 
kind  lies  already  the  essential  nucleus  of  the  conclusions 
maintained  by  Freud. 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  go  through  life  without 
constantly  making  interpretations  of  just  this  kind,  though 
usually  they  are  sim^  and  aK>r«  vtiikmi  than  those  needing 
11  special  psycho-analysis.  Obserraticm  of  a  very  few  jokes  is 
sufficient  to  illustrate  this,  and  we  •  read  between  the  lines  '  of 
the  people  we  have  to  do  with,  doubting  the  scientific  justifica- 
tion of  oar  right  to  do  so  as  little  as  «•  do  in  the  intwpreta- 
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tioiis  of  jokes.i    This  holds  m  the  most  manifold  fields  of 
mental  activity.    A  few  examples  may  be  quoted  of  a  kind 
that  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely:   With  Mr.  E.  R. 
Bennett's  play,  'The  Servant  in  the  House,'  no  one  can 
witness  it  intelligently  and  doubt  that  the  Hindoo  servant, 
who  is  the  principal  character,  is  a  presentation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  that  his  name  '  Manson '  is  a  disguised  form  of  the 
title  '  Son  of  Man.'    Yet  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  '  prove ' 
this  to  a  carping  critic  who  is  bent  on  avoiding  the  obvious 
inference,  and  still  more  to  '  prove '  our  assumption  that  the 
disguise  was  the  product  of  definite  motives  in  the  author's 
mind.    In  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  play  'Press  Cuttings,'  one 
of  the  characters,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  is  called 
'  Balsquith.'    When  one  infers  that  he  compounded  the  word 
from  the  names  of  two  Prime  Ministers,  Balfour  and  Asquith, 
the  critic  may  accuse  us  of  reading  into  Mr.  Shaw's  mind 
views  of  our  own  that  never  existed  there.^    In  Shelley's 
•(Kilipus  Tynmnus'  what  right  have  we  to  assume  that,  in 
his  ridicule  of  the  loni  in  Minotaur,^  the  author  was  satirising 
the  Englishman  of  his  time?    When  Edward  Lear*  speaks 
of  Exeelscue,  how  is  it  that  everyone  recognises  that  he  is 
referring  to  Fortescue  (Excel  =  XL  =  Forty  =  Forte) '?  Our 
answer  in  all  these  cases  is  the  same-  namely,  that  we  feel 
ju^ed  in  making  the  inferences  in  (juestion  because  they 
make  something  intelligible  that  otherwise  would  have  no 
meaning.    This  answer  is  perfectly  correct,  for  in  the  last 
analysis  the  justification  of  every  scientific  generalisation  is 
that  it  enables  us  to  comprehend  something  that  is  otherwise 
obscure— namely,  the  relations  between  apparently  dissimilar 
phenomena. 

To  this  it  may  be  said  that,  in  such  cases  as  those  just 

'  In  '  Der  Witz  und  seine  Beziehiingen  zum  I'nbewuKsicii '  !•  rend  lias 
niade  a  detailed  study  of  this  subject.  As  with  the  occurrences  studied  in 
the  present  paper,  he  has  shewn  that  the  insight  consciously  obtained 
is  often  only  a  partial  one,  aad  tiutt  the  true  signiicUMe  ia  rflen  rentea 
to  uncoiiHcious  sources. 

2  The  Royal  Censor  refused  to  let  tlie  pl.iv  be  iictcd  until  the  name  was 
replaced  bv  nw.  less  open  to  thi-^  personttl  iiitftrprctiition— namely, 
Johnson;  the  name  of  tbi>  ('onniMui.ler-in-Chief,  Mitchener  (from  Miloer 
and  Kitchener},  had  to  be  altered  to  Hones.  »  =  John  Bull. 

«  8w  141^  Strufacy'a '  Later  Lattm  (rf  Bdwavd  Lmt.' 
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mentioned,  a  logical  meaning  is  given  to  sometlung  that  from 
previous  experience  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  has  one, 
but  that  the  point  in  dispute  about  the  '  psychopathological ' 
occurrences  of  everyday  life  is  whether  they  have  such  a 
meaning  or  not.  Here  a  priori  argument  can  take  as  no 
farther,  and  the  question  can  only  be  referred  for  solution  to 
actual  investigation — a  matter  usually  considered  unnecessary, 
on  the  pure  assumption  that  the  occurrences  have  no  logical 
meaning.  Freud's  scepticism  made  him  challenge  the  neces- 
sity of  this  assumption,  and  prefer  to  leave  the  (piestion  open 
until  it  was  investigated.  On  doing  so,  he  found  as  a  matter 
of  experience  two  things — namely,  that  the  realm  of  psychical 
determinism  is  more  extensive  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
that  awareness  of  a  motive  at  a  given  moment  is  not  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  the  external  manifestation  of  this. 

Freud  further  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a 
definite  cause  for  the  popular  belief  that  so  many  blunders  in 
our  mental  functioning  are  meaningless.  He  holds  that  this 
belief  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  blunders  themselves — 
namely,  to  repression.  Various  repressed  thoughts  are  in 
every  one  of  us  constantly  coming  to  expression  in  the  shape 
of '  meaningless '  blunders,  the  significance  of  which  necessarily 
escapes  us.  Being  thus  accustomed  to  the  occurrence  of  such 
matters  in  ourselves,  we  naturally  attach  no  significance  to 
them  in  others ;  we  '  explain '  these  as  we  do  our  own,  or 
accept  the  *  explanations '  proffered  just  as  we  expect  others 
to  accept  the  'explanations'  of  our  own  blunders.^ 

As  to  these  explanations,  little  more  need  be  added.  Where 
the  factors  they  have  recourse  to  are  operative  at  all,  they  act 
only  as  predisposing  conditions,  not  as  the  true  cause.  Freud  ^ 
;,'ives  the  following  apposite  illustration  of  the  actual  state  of 
allairs :  '  Suppose  I  have  been  so  incautious  as  to  go  for  a 
stroll  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  town,  where  I  am  attocked  and 
robbed  of  my  watch  and  money.   At  &a  next  police-station 

^  If  one  widied  to  be  epigraiumatic,  one  might  say :  '  In  the  future, 
reason  will  be  used  to  explain  things ;  at  present,  it  has  to  be  used  to 
explain  thcin  aivaj-.'  Tiiis  would  be  true  of  a  good  masy  matters  besides 
the  slips  of  everyday  lifo. 

^  Freud, '  Zur  Ptyebopatfaologie,'  S.  23. 
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I  give  information,  with  the  words :  1  have  been  in  this  and 
that  street,  where  lonelinr$s  and  darknets  Btde  my  wateh  and 
money.   Although  in  these  words  I  should  have  said  nothing 
that  was  not  correct,  still,  from  the  wording  of  my  information, 
I  run  the  danger  of  being  thought  not  quite  right  in  the  head. 
The  state  of  affairs  can  correetly  be  dnseribed  only  thus :  That 
favmred  by  the  loneliness  of  ihe  spot,  and  UDrenxjulmhlf 
through  the  protection  of  the  darkness,  a  thief  has  robbed  me 
of  my  valuables.   Now,  the  state  of  aSfsAn  in  tibe  forge^iag 
of  a  name  need  not  be  otherwise ;  favoured  by  fatigi»,  cir- 
culatory  disturbiinces,  and  poisoning,  some  unknown  psychical 
agent  robs  me  of  the  proper  names  that  belong  to  my  memory 
— the  same  agent  that  on  other  occasions  can  bring  ab^at  the 
same  fiulore  of  memory  during  perfect  health  and  capacity.' 
Similarly,  such  a  mistake  as  a  sUp  of  the  tongue  is  often 
attributed  by  psychologists  {e.g.,  Wundt)  to  a  mom«»tary 
✓  inattentiveness.     It  is  certainly  a  question  of  conscious 
attention,  but  Freud  ^  has  pointed  out  that  the  defect  is  more 
accurately  described  as  a  disturbance  of  attention  than  as  a 
dimination,  the  true  cause  being  t^e  distarbing  influence  of  a 
bv,cond  train  of  thought.    The  same  remarks  apply  to  all  the 
other  explanations  urged.    Several  examples  were  given  above 
in  wbteh  names  and  other  words  differing  by  only  one  letter 
were  confounded  or  interchanged,  and  evidence  was  brought 
forward  to  shew  that  this  external  resemblance  was  merely  a 
predisposing  circumstance,  and  not  the  aetnal  cause  of  ttie 
mistake.    Many  such  circumstances  favoTir  the  occnrr«ttce  of 
a  blunder— that  is,  they  permit  a  repressed  thought  to  slif 
partly  through.    Alcoholic  intoxication  is  notoriously  oue. 
£m(rtlon^  exeitem«>t  is  Mio&er.  Many  blonders,  forgettings, 
and  other  oversights,  are  attributed  to  the  confusion  of  hurry. 
Thus,  for  instance,  I  have  noticed  that  the  using  of  the  wrong 
key,  in  the  example.s  (luoted  above,  most  often  occurred  wh«i 
I  was  in  a  great  hurry  (the  same  was  true  of  the  not  recognis- 
ing the  assistant  superintendent  in  his  office) ;  but  if  haste 
were  the  true  cause,  it  would  be  curious  that  it  shoaU  bring 
about  a  bltmdw  of  a  kind  that  i^dat*»  its  own  ob|eet ;  itrietiy 

>  Freud,  op.  eU^  S.  68. 
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speaking,  it  is  the  emotional  confusion  or  excitement  engendered  ^ 
by  hony  that  permits  a  imscHad  repressed  impiUM  to  maniieet 

itself  in  what  externally  appears  as  a  blunder. 

As  has  been  remarked  above,  there  are  certain  occasions  in 
everyday  life  when  the  norma!  person  divines  the  motivati(»i 
of  unintentional  errors,  tliough  these  are  rare  in  comparison 
with  the  occasions  on  which  it  escape  s  him.  Freud  ^  has 
pointed  oui  that  there  are  two  other  groups  of  processes  in 
wliieh  an  luiainHciuun,  and  therefore  distorted,  knowledge  of 
this  motiva'  i  is  manifested — namely,  in  paranoia  and  in 
superstitions.  In  both  these  the  subject  reads  a  meaning  into 
external  happenings  that  have  no  b\ua  psychical  meaning, 
and,  in  ;  »eiy  interesting  discussion  of  the  subject,  Freud 
produces  reasons  to  believe  that  this  erroneous  functioning  is 
due  to  a  projection  to  the  outside  of  motives  that  exist  in  the 
subject's  mind  and  are  fall  of  meaniBg  &fire,  hoi  which  he 
does  not  directly  perceive. 

A  li:.tle  may  be  said  on  a  feature  of  soara  of  the  analyses 
quoted  that  n»y  strike  the  reader  as  odd— namely,  the 
riiuuirkable  play  on  words  that  is  so  often  *ound.  Whoever 
is  surprised  at  this  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  almost  bound- 
less extent  to  which  the  same  featare  occurs  in  other  fields  of 
mental  ."'ctivity — in  wit,  dreams,  insanity,  and  so  on.  Even  in 
the  serious  affairs  of  overyday  life  it  is  tar  froLa  unusual. 
Thus,  to  cite  a  few  business  announcements,  we  see  the 
National  Drug  Company  using  as  its  trade  motto  '  Nadru,'  the 
National  Liquorice  Company  (N.  L.  Co.)  that  of '  Enelco';  we 
tind  the  Levy  Jewellery  Company  reversing  its  first  name  into 
the  more  pretentions  one  of  'Yvel,'  and  advertisements  of 
'  Uneeda '  biscuits  and  '  Phiteezi '  boots  are  familiar  to  every- 
one. This  tendency  to  play  on  words,  and  to  produce  a  more 
useful  or  pleasant  Mt  ^.'uirror-wr'ting,  ciphers,  and  rhyming 
da^,^  also  belon,    m),  »  e\id«itly  dictated  in  put  by  the 

»  Freud,  op.  eit.,  S.  181  et  9eq. 

*  The  foUowiog  are  initainee«  from  the  Oodmey  tjw  <rf  ^i* :  *  AHa- 
totle'=bottl«;  'C»in  moA  AW '  -  t»bl« ;  'Hwrvy  NichoU*  -  pickl». 
Mi;diate  forms  are:  '  ChrittmM '  (card , <» guard ;  '  Bull '  (and  cow)  —row  j 
'  Malcolm '(tkott)»hol:  ■Bt<MAk«'(oB-TaM)«dMeMi;  'Bode'tLoadw) 
•»«oda,  aadaocm. 
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same  UiUmt  motives-  to  avoid  banal  or  otherwise  unattractive 
worcb — thai  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  above.  It  is 
one  that  has  faur-reaching  roots  in  early  childhood  life.  In 
jireconscious  and  unconscious  mental  activities  this  play  on 
words  clang  associations — is  mu^.h  more  extensive  than  in 
conscionsness,  and  serves  for  the  transference  of  a  given  affect 
from  one  mode  of  expression  to  a  more  suitable  and  con- 
venient one. 

•2.  Bcariii'i  on  l'.ii/ilii>-.\ itdli/tic  Mitliml  of  Treatniint. 

Throe  lirief  remarks  may  be  made  on  this  matter :  In  the 
hrst  place,  investigation  of  the  errors  and  slips  of  everyday 
life  is  perhaps  the  best  mode  of  apjjroach  to  the  study  of 
psycho-analysis,  and  affords  a  convenient  preliminary  to  the 
>iore  difficult,  though  more  important,  subject  of  dreams.  The 
greatest  value  is  to  be  attached  to  self -analysis,  a  fact  to 
whieh  attention  cannot  too  often  be  called.    In  the  second 
place,  analysis  of  the  occurrences  in  question  is  of  great  service 
in  the  treatment  of  neurotic  patients.    Their  behaviour  in 
this  respect  needs  to  be  closely  observed,  and  frequently  a 
quite  trivial  occurrence  will,  when  investigated,  provide  clues 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  main  problems.    Thirdly,  considera- 
tion of  the  mechanism  of  these  erroneous  functionings  makes 
it  easy  to  understand  the  way  in  which  psycho-analysis  brings 
about  its  therapeutic  effects.    Both  the  errors  and  neurotic 
symptoms  are  the  manifestations  of  dissociated  conative 
trends  which  are  weaker  than  the  rest  of  the  personality 
opposed  to  them,  are  consequently  repressed,  and  can  come 
to  expression  only  in  indirect  ways  and  only  under  certain 
circumstances.    An  essential  condition  for  this  is  non-aware- 
ness of  the  process.    Psycho-analysis,  by  directing  the  dis- 
sociated trond  into  consciousness,  abolishes  this  condition, 
and  therefore  brings  the  trend  under  the  control  of  the  con- 
scious inhibiting  forces.    Conscious  control  is  sulratftuted  for 
automatic  expression,  the  significance  of  which  was  not  real- 
ised.   These  conaideialiuiia  may  be  illustrated  by  the  tritest 
of  the  examples  given  above — namely,  my  opening  of  a  fresh 
toktfco-tin  altitough  I  wished  first  to  finish  the  old  one. 
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Here  it  ia  quite  ibvious  that  the  rule  just  stated  holds  that 
an  esseutial  eonditton  of  tiie  erroneous  fonotioning  is  non> 

awareness  of  the  significanee  of  the  process ;  I  knew  that  I 
was  reaching  for  tobacco,  but  didn't  notice  which  tin  it  was. 
The  moment  I  realised  the  situation,  I  of  course  checked  the 
error,  and  controlled  the  wish  that  was  taking  advantage  of 
niy  absem-raindednesd  to  come  to  expression.  On  a  larger 
scale  the  same  is  true  of  neurotic  symptoms ;  realisation  of 
their  significance  checks  (be  morbid  expression  of  the  under* 
lyinj?  impiilso.  The  rardiital  pmpoxitiaii  in  that  rongchmaau 
lit'  an  aberrant  impulise  meam  increased  control  of  it.  y 

8.  Relation  to  Health  and  Diuate, 

This  matter  hould  be  fairly  evident  from  the  preceding 
considerations,  so  that  the  two  corollaries  thp>  follow  in 
this  respect  need  only  to  be  stated.  The  first  is  that  from  a 
psychologist!  point  of  view  perfect  mmkA  normality  doM  pr  f  <^ 
exist.  In  other  words,  everyone  shews  numerous  defects  ..i 
mental  functioning  that  are  manifestations  of  dissociated, 
repressed,  psychical  matwial,  and  which  are  brought  about 
by  the  same  psychological  mechanisms  as  those  operative  in 
the  case  of  the  psychoneuroses.  A  further  matter  not  brought 
out  in  the  preceding  study  is  that  this  material  is  ultimately  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  from  which  nearosM  are  prodoeecl. 
The  second  corollary  is  that  tli  horder-line  between  mental 
health  and  disease  is  much  less  sharp  even  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  distinction  between  the  two  is  really  a  social 
one  rather  than  a  psych opathological  one,  just  as  the  dis- 
imction  between  sanity  and  insanity  is  primarily  a  legal  one. 
When  the  erroneous  mental  functioning  happens  to  carry  with 
it  a  social  incapacity  or  disability,  tiie  condition  is  called  a 
neurosis,  and  when  it  does  not  it  is  called  absent-mindedness, 
eccentricity,  personal  mannerism,  and  so  on.  Further  reflec- 
tions on  the  ugnificanee  of  these  oondnsions  will  here  be 
omitted,  as  they  are  nol  rderoot  to  amm  purpose  ol 
the  paper. 
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4.  Determmm  mi  Fn$-W^ 

(tee  of  the  psychological  argumaito  ftguinl  the  belief  in 
a  complete  mental  determinism  is  tb«  ialmw  ieeling  of  con- 
viction that  we  have  a  perfectly  free  choice  in  the  perfurmsnee 

of  many  acta.  This  feeling  of  conviction  must  be  juBtified 
by  Bometliiiif;,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  entirely  compatible 
with  a  complete  determinism.  It  is  curious  that  it  is  not 
often  prominent  with  important  and  weighty  decisions.  On 
these  occiisions  one  has  much  more  the  feeling  of  being  irresis- 
tibly impelled  in  a  given  direction  (compare  Luther's  '  Hier 
stehe  ich,  ich  kann  nicht  anders  ')•  On  the  contrary,  it  is  with 
trivial  and  indifferent  resolutions  &lA  one  is  sure  ihat  one 
could  just  iia  well  have  acted  otherwise,  that  one  has  acted 
from  noxi-motived  free-will.  From  the  psycho-analytic  point 
<a  view,  the  right  of  this  feeling  of  conviction  is  ecmtMted. 
It  only  means  that  the  person  is  not  aware  of  any  conscious 
motive.  When,  however,  conscious  motivation  is  distinguished 
from  tmconscioas  motivation,  this  feding  of  conviction  teadiee 
us  that  the  formvjr  does  not  extend  over  all  cnr  motor  resolu- 
tions. What  is  left  *ree  from  the  one  side  receives  its  motive 
from  the  other— from  the  unconscions — and  so  the  psychical 
determiniem  is  flawlessly  carried  through.  A  Imowledge  of 
unconscious  motivation  is  indispensable,  even  for  philosophical 
discussion  of  determinism. 

That  the  relati(m  betweoi  tmoonsdoas  and  c<Hia(don8 
mental  processes  furnishes  the  key  to  the  problem  of  psycho- 
logical determinism  has  also  been  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Kohnstamm,^  approaching  the  subject  in  quite  a  different 
way  from  Freud.  He  writes :  '  Die  biologische  Betrachtungs- 
weise  sieht  in  den  Bewusstseinsdingen  nur  Bergspitze,  die 
iiber  einem  Nebelmeer  siehtbar  werden,  wlihrend  das  Berg- 
l^nze — die  Gesamtheit  der  Lebensphiinomene — dwn  an- 
mittelharen  Bewusstsein  verborgen  bleibt.  W^enn  man  sich 
auf  die  Betrachtung  von  oben  her  beschriinkt,  ergibt  sich 
kein  natiirlicher  Zosammenhang,  keine  GesetzmHaugkeit. 
Sieht  mm  von  dem  NelM^  ab,  der  die  Griinde  verhnllt, 
>  Kchnatamm,  Joum.f  Ptyehol, «.  Neurol.,  Bd.  xviii.,  S.  101. 
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so  erkennt  man,  wie  die  Berge  aua  der  Ebeue  aafsteigen, 
neh  von  thtam  geradiiMmm  Ortmcie  abhebrad.  Man 
gelaogt  KU  der  naturwissenschaftliclien  Einsicht  von  der 
Einh«t  desaen,  was  anter  zutolligen  Bedinr;unp;en  i,  ils  sicht- 
bar,  teils  andchtbsr  war.    Ahnlich  sucht  die  biologisc  he 
Betrachtungsweise  die  BewusstBeinspbanomene  amsafletzen  in 
raiimzeitliche  (ieschehnisse  und  Gesetzmiissigkeiten,  wio  sie 
tiucli  soHBt  den  Gegenstand  naturwissenschaftlicher  Biologie 
{nlden.   So  sdgte  die  gegenwnrtige  Untenraehaag  die  Zieia- 
trcbi;;keit  unter  dem  Bilde  eines  IJerRes,  welcher  uns  den 
allgemeinen  Beizverwertungstypus  dea  Lebens  darsteilt  und 
in  eine  Sfatze  atuliiiift,  welehe  die  Willenshandlang  bedeutet.' 
['The  biological  way  of  thinkinn:  scm  in  tiie  facta  of  eon. 
.scionsness  only  mountain-peaks,  which  soar  into  sight  over 
a  Bea  of  mist,  while  the  mountain  as  a  whole — the  totality 
of  vital  phenomena— mnains  bidden  from  the  immediate 
consciousness.  If  one  confines  oneself  to  the  view  from  above, 
there  appears  to  be  no  natural  connection,  no  regnlarity.  If, 
howewr,  oa%  diaregai^s  the  mist  that  conceals  the  base,  one 
recognises  how  the  mountains  rise  from  the  plain,  and  have 
a  common  basis.   One  attains  the  scientific  insight  of  the 
unity  of  what,  under  chance  conditions,  was  partly  visiljle, 
l)artly  invisible.    Similarly,  the  Ui^ogical  way  of  thinking 
seeks  to   transpose  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  into 
regular  occurrences  of  time  and  space,  just  as  these  elsewhere 
eonstitnte  the  sebjeet  of  scientific  biology.    The  modwn 
investigation  of  purposefulness  shews  itself  thus  under  the 
metaphor  of  a  mountain,  which  represents  the  general 
reaction  of  life  to  different  stimuli,  and  which  terminates  as 
a  peak,  that  Unifies  the  tetim  of  the  wfll.*] 


5.  Soeud  Significance. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  the  result  of  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  unconscious  motives  that  underlie 
the  failures  of  mental  functioning  in  everyday  life ;  but  it  is 
l>erhaps  more  profitable  to  review  Bosm  <A  the  inresent  resntte 
of  ignorance  of  them. 
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One  of  thG<v  is  that  l)oth  intellectual  and  moral  UiaboDesty 
is  facilittitod  to  an  extmordiiiary  extent.   There  U  no  doabt 
that  diehonesty  of  which  tbu  subject  ii  not  consoiouH  is  much 
commoner  .lian  ilnlilit  into  dishonoHty.  a  f:ict  of  considerable 
importance  in,  for  insta  ne,  juristic  matters.    The  bysterit- 
who  cannot  move  her  leg  because  unconaoiotwly  the  wishefi 
it  to  be  paralyged,  the  tourint  who  oversees  a  prohibiting 
notice  bocaust;  he  finds  such  things  annoying,  and  the  impe- 
cunious man  who  forj^ets  to  pay  a  bill  because  he  doem't  want 
to,  are  all  instances  of  this.  At  the  same  time,  the  line  between 
these  two  types  of  dish.onesty  is  nowhere  a  sharp  one,  and  in 
many  cases  one  can  only  conclude  that  the  subject  could  with 
a  very  little  effort  recognise  the  suppressed  motive,  which  is 
more  thun  half-conscious.    In  psycho-analytic  treatment  this 
is  conslatitly  to  be  observed.    The  following  slight  example  ol 
it  may  be  (juotod :  A  young  woman  told  me  of  a  eertua  ex- 
perience she  bad  had  in  her  childhood  in  (.ouipiiny  with  a  boy. 
I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  far  from  being 
an  isolated  one,  and  askftd  her  whether  it  had  occurred  with 
anyone  else.    She  said.  '  Not  any  time  that  I  can  remember.' 
Noticing  the  wording  of  her  answer  and  a  certain  expression 
in  her  face,  I  asked,  '  What  ahout  the  times  that  you  can't 
remember?'    She  exckimed,  'Oh,  shneks!'  and  in  such  a 
disconcerted  tone  that  I  was  sure  my  surmise  had  been  well 
founded.    She  then  made  the  remark,  'Well,  I  really  hail 
forgotten  the  other  times  till  this  minute,'  the  troth  of  whidi 
was  probably  only  partial.    The  incident  made  me  think  of 
Nietzsche's  epigram  :  '  Man  lugt  wohl  mit  dem  Munde,  aber 
mit  dem  Maule,  das  man  dabei  macht,  sagt  man  die  Wahr- 
heit.'   ['One  may  indmd  lie  with  the  month,  but  with  the 
accompanying  grimace  one  nevertheless  tells  the  truth."] 
Half-amnesias  of  this  kind  are  extremely  common  in  daily 
life. 

In  spite  of  the  constant  endeavour  to  keep  back  disagreeablf 
or  unacceptable  thoughts,  these  very  thoughts  betray  them- 
selves in  blunders  of  the  type  under  diBcnssi(m.  By  the 
world  this  Mlf-betrayal  is  passed  by  unnoticed,  but  it  does 
not  escape  anyone  who  has  made  a  study  of  onconsciooe 
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functioning.  Freud  *  in  no  wuy  exaggerates  when  he  says : 
•  W«r  Augen  hat.  zu  Hehen,  und  Ohren,  zu  horen,  Uberzeugt 
sich,  dasB  die  Hterblichen  kein  Qeheimnii  verbergen  kUnnen. 
Wessen  Lippen  Btliweigen,  der  schwiitzt  mil  den  Finger- 
epitzen  ;  aus  alien  I'oren  dringt  ihm  der  Verrat.'  ['  Ue  who 
has  eyes  to  m«,  and  ears  to  hear,  beeomei  convinced  that 
mortals  can  hide  no  secret.  Whoever  is  silent  with  the  Upi, 
tattles  with  the  finger-tipu;  betrayal  oozes  out  of  every  \^re.'] 
Moreover,  even  with  a  direct  lie,  careful  observation  of  the 
undue  em])ha8i8  here  and  the  distortion  there  will  aeoally 
diHcloso  what  the  person  is  trying  to  conceal,  for  the  lie  is  a 
creation  of  the  same  mind  that  at  the  moment  is  cognisant  of 
the  truth.  It  ie  very  rare,  espeeially  on  emotional  oocasions, 
for  Helf-control  to  be  so  comjilete  as  to  inhibit  all  unconscious 
luanifeBtations,  which  to  an  attentive  observer  will  indicate 
the  truth.  Strictly  speaking,  one  cannot  lie  to  another,  only 
to  oneself,  and  skilled  introspeeti(m  makes  even  thii  in* 
creasingly  difficult. 

An  important  consequence  of  this  is  that  everyone  is  apt 
to  know  more  about  the  inner  motives  of  those  near  to  him 
than  they  themselves  know,  inasmuch  as  everyone  is  con- 
tinually performing,  at  till  events,  some  simple  kind  of 
psychical  analysis  on  ihom  uronnd  him.   This  is  a  fertito 
source  of  misunderstiuidings  and  friction,*  especially  ii 
family  and  married  life,  where  contact  is  much  nearer.  On 
person  intuitively  recognises  an  intention  or  tendency  in  ihti 
other  that  the  latter  refuses  to  admit  even  to  himself.  W'' 
the  unavoidable  inferences  are  presented  to  him,  he  is  i 
dignant,  rebuts  them  as  being  groundless,  and  complains  thai 
he  is  misunderstood.    Strictly  speaking,  such  misonderstand- 
in^  is  really  a  too  fine  understanding.    The  more  nervous 
two  people  are,  the  more  often  do  they  give  rise  to  schisms, 
the  reasons  for  which  are  as  categorically  denied  by  the  one 
as  they  are  obvious  to  the  other.    This  is  the  punishment  for 
the  inner  improbity,  that,  under  the  pretext  of  forgetting, 
absent-mindedness,  and  so  on,  people  allow  tendencies  to 

*  Freud, '  Sammlung  kleiner  Schrilten,'  Zweite  Folge,  b.  69. 

*  Freud,  •  Zor  Ffeyehopathdogie,'  S.  114. 
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floOM  lo  txpraiuou  which  they  would  do  better  to  admit  to 
thetnadrei  wA  oUwrt,  oalcH  tb^  era  eontard  tb«B. 

AFoHt  itnp«Mrtailt,llOW«V«r,il  the  extotiHion  of  iIioho  principlus 
to  the  aphere  of  hnmnn  judgement,  (or  it  ih  |)r<)l)able  that 
reprtiBBed  complexea  play  as  prominent  n  part  in  distortion 
bwre  as  they  do  in  the  minor  errorH  of  memory  mentioned 
above.  On  a  large  hchIh  this  in  Hhewn  in  two  ways — ir>  tho 
minimum  of  evidence  often  necessary  to  aecure  the  acceptance 
of  an  idea  that  is  in  harmony  with  existirg  mental  oonttella- 
tions,  or  to  reject  one  that  ia  incompatihio  with  these.  In 
both  c<>'^  it  is  often  affective  influences  rather  than  intellectual 
operations  that  decide  the  question.  The  mat»  evidenee  is 
construed  i\u\tf^  differently  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  one 
affective  constelliition  from  the  way  it  is  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  another.  Further,  when  the  genera!  attitude  towards 
a  question  changes  in  the  course  of  time,  this  is  often  dua  at 
least  as  much  to  modification  of  the  prevailing  affective 
influences  as  to  the  accumulation  of  external  evidence;  for 
iBBtanee,  the  average  man  of  tO'day  does  not  besitete  to 
reject  the  same  evidence  of  witchcraft  tlmt  was  ho  convincing 
to  the  man  of  three  centuries  ago,  though  he  usually  knows 
no  more  about  the  true  explanation  of  it  than  the  latter  did. 

Ignorance  of  the  importance  of  affective  factors  in  this 
respect,  combined  with  the  ineradicable  popular  l)elief  in  the 
rationality  of  the  individual  mind,  has  the  interesting  result 
that  strong  differences  of  opinion  are  attributed  by  eaeb  side 
to  a  defect  in  reasoning  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  other.  In 
an  exposition  of  this  matter,  Tnrtt«r*  writes  :  '  The  religious 
man  accuses  the  atheist  of  being  shallow  and  irrational,  and 
is  met  with  a  oiniilar  reply ;  to  the  Conservative,  the  amazing 
thing  about  the  Liberal  is  his  incapacity  to  see  reason  and 
accept  the  only  possible  solution  of  public  problems. 
Examination  reveals  the  fact  that  the  differences  are  not  due 
to  the  cnuvnission  of  the  mere  mechanical  fallacies  of  logic, 
since  these  are  easily  avoided,  even  by  the  politician,  and 
since  there  is  uo  reason  to  snppose  that  one  party  in  such 

'  WUfred  Trotter,  '  Herd  Instinct  and  its  liearing  on  the  Psychology  of 
Civilised  Man,'  Sociological  Seview,  July,  1908,  p.  19  of  reprint. 
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oontroverwei  ii  leu  logical  than  the  other.   The  difference  is  | 
dm  rather  to  tiM  fondbawitol  asaamptioni  of  the  antagoniata  | 
being  hoatile,  and  Umm  Mnmplioiii  ai*  darhtd  bom  hard 
aa^eation.' 

There  !a  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  thia  imputation  of 
Htupi.lity  to  a  \wton  on  ;    oppoaito  aide,  f«>r  in  bia  blind 

refusal  to  appreciate  or  even  to  perceive  the  evidence  adduced 
l)y  hitt  opponent  be  may  give  an  unavoidable  appearance  of 
marked  stupidity.  A  farther  reaaon  for  this  is  that  aome  one 
under  the  away  of  strongly  aflfective  influences  thinita  not 
only  that  anyone  differing  from  him  must  he  deHciont  in 
reaaoninR  power,  but  also  that  the  views  of  the  laUer  are 
tliemselves  stupid.  In  attempting  to  eontrr-  ♦beae,  thwe- 
fore,  ho  unconsciously  distorts  them  xxpf*  really  are 

foolish .  and  he  then  finds  it  easy  to  'them.  Any 

man  of  the  period  who  read  only  the  ^soont  of  Darwin's 
views  that  was  promulgated  by  hie  theok.^ical  and  scientific 
opponents  must  have  wondered  why  it  was  worth  while  to 
attack  soch  obvioaa  nonaense,  while  our  wonder,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  that  reputable  and  otherwise  intelligent  men  eoald 
have  managed  so  to  pervert  and  misunderstand  statements 
that  to  as  are  lucidity  itself.  Similarly  at  the  present  time, 
if  some  of  the  remarkable  aeeoanta  of  Frend'a  viewa  that  are 
Riven  by  his  opponentrt  represented  anything  like  what  he 
really  holds,  the  fact  would  need  much  explanation  that 
BO  n.May  aeientiiie  men  can  accept  them  and  yet  remain 

HBHO. 

Vet  this  astonishing  stupidity  in  apprehending  the  argu- 
ments  of  opponents,  and  in  defending  preconceived  views  is 
only  apparent.  The  men  who  so  grossly  misinterpreted 
Darwm  were  often  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  power  and 
the  same  is  true  of  many  of  Freud's  opponents ;  similariy  no 
one  can  read  eloaely  the  •  Mallena  Malefiearnm '  without  ad- 
minUion  for  the  amazing  intellectual  ingenuity  with  which  the 
most  fantastic  propositions  are  there  defended.  The  process 
18  akin  to  one  that  payefaiatrists  call  >tional  stupidity  '  a 
^vnlptonl  seen  in  patients  who  have  \  ■  ior.l  cciKt  of  reason- 
ing power,  but  who  through  various  ..nWtive  iailuen«36a  are  in 
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a  condition  that  at  first  sight  gives  rise  to  a  strong  suspicion 
of  some  organic  defect  of  the  brain. 

On  observing  the  general  attitude  towards  people  whoM 
'  emotional  stupidity '  has  in  the  course  of  time  become 
apparent,  two  things  are  noticeable  :  In  the  first  place,  as 
was  remarked  above,  the  fault  is  attributed  much  more  to 
intellectual  inferiority  than  to  the  more  important  affective 
causes.  Hence  the  present-day  supercilious  pity  for  the 
scholastics  of  the  '  dark  ages,'  an  attitude  considerably  modi- 
fied by  an  objective  coniparison  of  the  reasoning  powers 
characteristic  of  the  two  civilisations.  In  the  second  place,  far 
greater  leniency  is  shewn  towards  a  stupidity  that  expressed 
itself  in  the  form  of  blind  adherence  to  accepted  errors  than 
that  which  expressed  itself  in  the  form  of  blind  rejection  of  a 
novel  truth  ;  in  other  words,  incredulousness  is  always  more 
harshly  judged  than  credulonsness,  though  they  are  both 
merely  different  aspects  of  the  same  furdamental  failing — 
namely,  lack  of  true  scepticism.  Yet  the  one  is  hardly  more 
characteristic  of  human  weakness  than  the  other — as  Nietzaehe 
put  it :  '  Mankind  has  a  bad  ear  for  new  music ' — and  it 
would  be  hard  to  convince  a  student  of  human  >rogres8  that 
the  first  manifestation  lias  a  greater  retarding  intiuei.ce  on 
this  than  the  second.  In  any  case,  these  considerations  go  to 
shew  the  fallacy  of  the  po[)ular  belief  that  the  will  is  the 
servant  of  x-eason,  the  truth  being  tliat  reason  has  always 
been,  and  probably  always  must  be,  only  the  handmaid  of 
the  wilL 

XI.  SCMMAET. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  subject-matter  dealt  with  by  Freud 
has  been  covered  in  the  present  paper.  Those  interested  are 
referred  to  his  book  for  richer  and  more  numerous  examples, 
and  for  the  lucid  and  penetrating  discussion  there  given  of  the 
theoretical  aspects  of  the  subject.  It  is  perhajis  desirable, 
however,  to  summarise  here  the  main  conclusions  or.  the 
topics  disoossed  above. 

The  occurrences  that  form  the  subject-matter  of  tliis  study, 
the  general  characteristics  of  which  were  defined  in  uhe  intro- 
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(juctory  section,*  may  be  divided  into  motor  and  sensory.'^ 
Ihe  defects  of  the  former  class  that  enter  into  consideration 
are  two  :  (1)  The  erroneous  carrying  out  of  an  intended  pur- 
pose (slips  of  the  tongue  and  pen,  erroneously-carried-out 
actions) ;  and  (2)  the  carrying  out  of  an  unintended  purpose 
(symptomatic  acts).    The  defects  of  the  latter  class  are  also 
two :  (1)  Simple  failure  of  perception  (forgetting,  not  seeing)  ; 
and  (2)  erroneous  perception  (false  recollection,  false  visual 
perception),    hi  each  class  the  distinction  between  the  two 
kinds  of  defect,  is  not  sharp ;  thus,  in  the  latter  one,  for 
mstance,  a  failure  to  remember  is  always  accompanied  by  an 
over-promment  remembrance  of  some  associated  memory,  a 
false  recollection.    Further,  the  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  themselves  is  not  a  sharp  one,  both  motor  and  sensory 
processes  playmg  a  part  in  many  instances  ;  thus,  in  the  mis- 
laying of  objects,  the  object  is  fiiat  miniMML  aad  Uim  the 
memory  of  the  act  is  forgotten. 

Common  to  aU  forms  is  the  fact  that  the  subject,  and  most 
observers,  either  give  an  obviously  inadequate  explanation 
of  the  particular  occurrence-such  as  that  it  was  due  to 
inattention,'  'absent-mindedness,'  'chance,'  and  so  on-or 
frankly  mamtain  that  it  has  no  explanation  at  all.   On  the 
contrary,  i.sycho-analysis  shews  that  there  is  not  only  a  defi- 
nite psychical  cause  for  the  occurrence,  but  that  this  has 
ijiways  a  logical  meaning,  and  may  strictly  be  called  a  motive, 
ihis  motive  IS  some  secondary  tendency  or  train  of  thotu.at, 
of  which  the  subject  is  not  aware  at  the  time.    Usually  it  is 
preconscioas,  or,  m  popular  language,  unconscious;  in  many 
cases  It  18  unconscious,  in  the  strict  sense,  and  is  then  corr^ 
spondmgly  more  difficult  to  reveal.    It  most  cases  there  are 
both  a  preconscious  and  unconscious  motive,  which  are 
associated  with  each  other.   The  motive  is  repressed  by  the 
BubjGct  the  repression  being  a  defence-mechanism  that  sab- 
serves  the  function  of  keeping  from  consciousness  undesirable 
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or  painful  thoughts.  The  motive  may  be  one  of  two  kinds — 
either  it  is  a  coonter-impulse  {Oegenii-illen)  directed  immedi- 
ately ugainst  the  mental  operation  that  ie  intended,  or  it  is  an 
impulse  directed  against  some  mental  tendency  that  stands 
in  associative  connection  with  this  operation ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  association  between  the  two  mental  processes  may  be 
either  intrinsic  or  extzinsie.  As  a  result  of  the  repression,  any 
direct  manifestation  of  the  tendency  is  inhibited,  and  it  can 
come  to  expression  only  as  a  parasitic  process  engrafted  on 
another  conseioos  one.  The  disiorbance  thus  caused  con- 
stitutes a  temporary  failure  or  orror  ci  nonoal  moital  func- 
tioning. 

This  error  can  psyf  hologically  be  compared  with  a  psycho- 
neurotic symptom ;  the  mechanisms  by  which  the  two  are 
brought  about  are  almost  the  same,  and  the  psychical  material 
ibat  is  the  source  of  them  is  closely  similar  in  the  two  cases. 
It  is  maintained  that  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  these 
everyday  errors  is  important  for  both  the  practice  and  theory 
of  psychology ;  this  is  especially  so  in  the  contribution  it 
furnishes  to  the  problem  of  psychical  determinism,  and  in  the 
understuiding  it  gives  to  tlra  deeper,  non-conscious  motives 
of  conduct.  It  further  throws  a  valuable  light  on  certain 
social  problems,  notably  the  question  of  mutual  misunder- 
standings in  everyday  1^  and  on  the  importance  of  affective 
inflawtflee  ia  forming  d«eisM»ui  uad  jadgasaftte. 


CHAPTEB  rV 

REMARKS  ON  A  CASE  OP  COMPLETE 
AUT0P8YCHIC  AMNESIA^ 

The  following  case  presents  nothing  remarkable  from  a 
cMHuistic  point  of  view;  it  was  a  combination  of  hysterieal 
fugue  and  complete  autopsychic  amnesia,  such  as  occurs 
commonly  enough.  Further,  no  detailed  study  of  the  case 
lould  be  undertaken  ;  my  observations  were  confined  to  three 
interviews  with  the  patient,  of  a  couple  of  hours  each.  In 
«pite  of  these  facts,  a  sufficient  number  of  matters  of  interest 
was  noted  to  make  it  seem  worth  whfle  to  utilise  the  ease  in 
iHustratmg  a  few  of  the  simpler  psychological  mechanisms 
characteristic  of  hysteria.  The  actual  interpretations  offered 
of  the  vanous  pomts  must  necessarily  be  of  a  tentative  nature. 
Init  they  are  sufficiently  in  accord  with  the  experience  gained 
from  extensive  psycho-analyses  to  justify  the  pnleBKO&  to  a 
high  d^n?e«  of  probability. 

On  May  20,  1«K)9,  a  man  of  about  thiHy  walked  into 
St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Toronto,  and  complained  of  pain  in 
an  old  appendicitis  scar.  On  being  asked  his  name  he  dis- 
cover. J  that  be  Imd  forgotten  it,  and,  what  was  more  that  he 
could  give  no  aeeomt  at  all  of  himself  or  of  his  past  life. 
He  was  at  once  admitted  under  the  care  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Ander- 
son, to  whom  I  am  indebted,  not  only  for  the  opportunity  of 
<'l)serving  the  case,  but  also  for  kind  permission  to  make  ase 
of  it  in  this  article.  When  I  first  saw  the  patient,  on  May  29 
his  mental  condition  was  as  follows :  He  conversed  clearly 
and  mtrfUgrotljf .   Ihoi^  he  was  naturally  bewUdered  at  his 
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situation,  his  powers  of  attention,  apperception,  and  compre- 
hennon,  were  quite  intact.   He  gave  evidence  of  having  had  a 

fair  education,  knew  a  little  French  and  C(«rman,  and  spoke 
with  a  slight  Irish  accent.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  note- 
worthy beyond  his  extraordinary  lack  of  memory.  This  is 
perhaps  best  described  by  considering  separately  his  memory 
relating  to  his  own  personality  und  that  to  external  matters. 

Of  his  jii  r.soital  or  autojtsi/chic  mintiiiiiit,  only  the  following 
were  present :  He  recollected  having  recently  been  on  board 
a  steamboat  called  the  Cimma — where  he  knew  not — and, 
further,  had  a  dim  remembrance  of  having  been  a  good  deal 
at  sea.  The  latter  fact  we  at  once  corroborated  by  tinding  on 
his  body  extensive  tattooing,  of  the  kind  frequent  amongst 
seamen.  He  also  remembered  having  undergone  an  operation 
on  his  left  elbow  in  the  Boston  City  Hospital  about  a  year  ago. 
Beyond  this  he  knew  practically  nothing  of  himself.  He 
could  not  tell  us  his  name,  address,  profession,  or  nationality, 
and  could  give  no  information  about  his  family  or  his  past 
life.  The  memory  of  one  or  two  unimportant  matters  con- 
cerning his  travels  returned  later,  as  will  presently  be 
mentioned.  His  amnesia  for  all  autopsyebic  processes  was 
therefore  complete.  He  had  retained  his  somatopsychic 
memories,  which  in  similar  cases  are  often  lost. 

Of  his  ijnii'ral  memorim,  many  disconnected  fragments  were 
present.    He  recalled  the  pictures  of  many  seaport  towns, 
with  a  few  details  about  each.   Thos  he  said  he  had  been  to 
Hamburg,  and,  when  asked  if  he  knew  the  St.  Pauli,  smiled 
and  answered  :  '  Yes ;  it  is  in  the  gay  district.'    He  had  been 
to  Bouen,  and,  when  asked  if  he  recalled  anything  noteworthy 
about  a  bridge  there,  said :  '  There  is  a  h%h  one  we  had  to 
strike  our  masts  to  pass  ;  it  is  a  "  transporter."  '  Capetown, 
he  said,  lay  between  Table  Mountain  on  the  left  and  the 
Devil's  Peak  on  the  right,  as  seen  from  the  sea.   He  similarly 
mentioned  Durban,  Sydney,  Cherbourg,  and  other  ports. 
He  dimly  remembered  having  been  in  the  docks  district  of 
London.   When  told  he  was  in  Toronto,  he  remarked  that  he 
had  nevei  been  to  Canada,  except  on  one  occasion  when  his 
ship  lay  at  Montreal.  He  did  not  know  how  \mg  he  had 
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been  in  Toronto.    The  sight  of  a  large  departmental  store 
through  the  wmdow  attracted  his  attention,  and  brought  to 
hM  mmd  the  name  of  J.  C.  Myers.   He  surmised  that  he 
mast  imve  had  to  do  with  some  store  of  that  name,  bat  coold 
not  recall  in  what  town.    He  could  not  remember  whether  he 
had  ever  been  in  Ireland,  though  it  later  came  out  that  he 
had  l.een  born  there  and  educated  at  St.  Patrick's  CoUece 
Cork.  He  caught  sight  of  some  praying  beads  in  tlie  hospital' 
and  several  Latm  prayers  automatically  came  to  his  lips 
From  this  he  concluded  that  he  mnst  have  been  at  one  time  a 
Roman  Catholic,  though  he  felt  sure  he  had  not  attended 
church  for  many  years.    Of  Boston  he  could  recall  several 
streete-Boyleton  Street,  Beacon  Street,  Tremont  Street-and 
knew  the  Common,  though  not  the  name  of  the  pond  in  it. 
Of  New  \ork  he  recalled  the  Bowery.  Chatham  Square,  the 
Battery  Park  and  Central  Park,  and  added  that  J3rooklyn  and 
•Tersey  Citr  Wwe  bo«i  aeross  the  water.  He  dimly  remembered 
taking  part  in  an  excursion  from  New  York  to  Niagara  with  a 
crowd  of  about  two  hundred,  but,  except  for  one  or  two  details 
Of  the  town,  nothing  more.   In  reality,  this  trip  had  taken 
l)lace  some  years  before,  and  he  could  recall  nothing  of  his 
visit  to  Niagara  a  week  ago.  which  had  immediately  preceded 
his  coming  to  Toronto. 

'I'he  (Worn,  steamboat  mentioned  by  the  patient  plies 
across  Lake  Ontario,  so  we  asked  him  if  he  was  an  American. 
He  answered:  '  Yes.  1  guess  I  must  be;  for  all  your  clothes 
look  strange  to  me.  and  cut  diffKently  to  those  I  am  used  to 
seemg.    This  led  us  to  hope  that  indirect  methods  of  question- 
ing  would  succeed  in  restoring  some  of  his  memories  where 
more  direct  methods  failed,  so,  as  the  first  step  in  exploration 
we  employed  the  '  guessing  •  device.   This  eimsists.  as  is  well 
li'.own,  m  getting  the  patient  to  recall  a  given  mental  ex- 
perience under  the  pretence  that  he  is  merely  volunteering 
■I  guess,  and  is  not  being  expected  actually  to  recall  the 
experience  ae  a  personal  memory. 

The  first  appUcation  of  this  more  than  jnstiSed  oor 
expectahtms. 
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or  not.  Now,  suppose  you  had  to  guess  whether  you  are  or 
nol,  whieh  wonld  yon  say  ? 

A.  Well,  if  you  put  it  in  that  way,  I  should  say  I  was 
married  and  have  a  baby,  but  I  can't  remember  anything 
about  a  wife  or  a  baby. 

Q.  Not  the  wife's  name  ? 

.1.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  What  sort  of  name  would  you  give  her,  if  you  had  to  lit 
hex  with  one  ? 
.1.  iPaune.)   I  should  think  Annie ;  that  oomes  Msiesk. 
Q.  And  the  baby  ? 

A.  Katie.  (The  correctness  of  both  thme  uiswers  was 
afterwards  confirmed.) 

(J.  And  your  own  name  ? 

A.  Whenever  I  think  about  my  own  name,  the  name  Bert 
Wilson  comes  to  my  mind,  bat  I  am  sure  it  is  not  mine.  I 
can't  remember  my  own  name  at  all,  exeept  that  I  believe 
they  call  me  Bert. 

The  last  answer  was  so  suggestive  that  it  seemed  legitimate 
to  make  the  following  speculations  as  being  at  least  probable 
inferences  from  it :  namely,  that  the  patient's  name  was  one 
resembling  in  sound  Bert  Wilson;  ih&t  there  was  a  real 
person  called  Bert  Wilson,  the  memory  of  whom  was  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  present  symptoms,  probably  in  the 
sense  that  the  patient  was  for  some  reason  unconsciously 
identifying  himself  with  the  other  man ;  that,  as  he  now 
recognised  the  falsity  of  that  identification,  the  amnesia  for 
his  own  personality  was  not  likely  to  be  profound,  and  would 
probab!',  ■  i'^ld  to  simple  measures.  It  was  also  to  be  expected 
tHat  wl'  K  ii  e  memory  of  the  true  Bert  Wilson  returned  it 
'..vuild  ;  only  temporarily,  and  would  again  disappear 
for  a  '  .er  or  shorter  period.  The  correctness  of  these 
seemingly  fragile  inf«reneeB  was  borne  out  sobseqtwnt 
events. 

As  it  was  now  probable  that  the  patient  had  a  young  wife, 
who  would  be  concerned  aboat  his  absence,  it  became  an 
urgent  duty  to  try  to  recover  his  lost  memories,  particularly 
his  name  and  address,  as  soon  as  possible.   I  therefore  si^- 
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gested  to  Dr.  H.  S.  Hutchison,*  who  was  present  and  in 
charge  of  the  case,  that  we  should  facilitate  this  hy  inducing 
hypootii.  This  wai  done,  and  Aftor  a  Utti«  time  th«  pi^rat 
recalled  that  Myers's  Store  (see  ahove)  was  in  Albany,  and 
that  he  himself  lived  in  thet  town.  He  could  picture  to 
bimseK  his  house,  bat  not  tiie  nomber  of  it,  or  the  name  of 
the  street  in  which  it  was.  On  having  his  attention  directed 
to  neighbouring  streets,  and  particularly  to  the  main  ones,  he 
slowly  recalled  that  the  one  in  which  he  lived  was  near  Pearl 
Street.  Then,  by  encouraging  him  to  trace  his  steps  bom 
Myers's  Store  along  Pearl  Street  towards  his  home,  one 
gradually  got  him  more  familiar  with  the  neighbourhood, 
and  after  an  interval  he  bnrst  oat  with :  '  Williams  Street, 
that's  where  I  live,  wsd  tiiat's  my  zmum,  Btehard  Albert 
Williams.' 

With  that  came  back  a  flood  of  memories,  from  which  we 
pieced  together  Ute  following  story :  The  patient  had  for  many 
years  been  a  sea-cook  in  English  vessels,  and  for  the  past 
three  or  four  yearn  had  been  a  chef  at  various  places  in  New 
York  Sfote.  He  got  married  in  Hay,  1908,  and  about  two 
inonths  later  underwent  an  operation  in  Boston  for  a  stiff 
elbow  that  had  been  badly  injured  in  a  railway  accident.  In 
the  winter  he  was  for  some  time  ill  with  appendicitis,  for 
which  he  also  underwent  an  operation,  and  through  which  he 
lost  a  great  deal  of  work.  In  February  of  the  present  year 
he  left  his  wife  in  Albany,  and  took  up  a  post  in  Rome,  New 
York.  His  wife  bore  a  baby  on  March  12,  and  soon  afterwards 
rejoined  him.  Early  in  April  the  restaurant  where  he  was 
employed  closed  foe  the  summer,  and  on  April  15  he  left 
Home  to  seek  work  elsewhere.  He  failed  to  get  any,  partly 
because  his  equipment  and  clothes  were  needy  ;  these  rapidly 
deteriorated  farther  or  got  sold.  He  travelled  to  Brockport, 
Utica,  Syraease,  Boehester,  Buffalo,  Tonawanda,  etc.,  tramp- 
ing much  of  the  way  on  foot.  His  small  supply  of  money 
gave  out,  he  had  to  sleep  in  the  open,  and  got  but  little  food  ; 
towards  the  end  of  the  time  he  went  for  five  d    s  without  anv 
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food  whatever  pasaiiiR  bis  lips.  In  addition  to  this  physical 
■taww,  he  had  to  endure  mental  Buffering  of  even  greater 
severity,  for  lie  Imd  left  his  wife  with  only  money  enoagh  to 
last  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  these  hud  now  come  to  an  end. 
He  knew  that  she  had  no  friends,  was  destitute  in  a  strange 
plate,  and  was  not  in  a  poeiiion  to  earn  a  living.  He  was 
exceedingly  devoted  to  her,  so  that  at  time  went  by,  and  his 
chances  of  getting  work  became  more  and  more  hopeless,  his 
anxiety  reached  an  almost  intolerable  pitch  On  May  17, 
when  now  in  a  very  light-heiided  condition,  be  walked  from 
Niagara  to  Lewiston ;  he  took  the  ferry  to  (,)neen8town,  and 
got  on  board  the  Ctin>,i,i.  In  Toronto  he  slept  in  a  Workman's 
Home,  and  for  three  days  wandered  the  streets,  seeking  vainly 
for  work,  until  the  pain  in  his  abdmnisal  sear  leveed  him  to 
apply  for  relief  at  the  hospital. 

Before  going  any  farther,  it  is  desirable  here  to  interpolate 
a  few  },'eneriil  observations  concerning  the  production  of 
hysterical  symptoms.    That  these  are  the  external  expression 
of  mental  processes  which  have  become  split  off  from  the 
main  body  of  consci'  ess— in  other  words, '  disaggregated  ' 
—has,  of  course,  I         .lown  for  over  twenty  years.  The 
cause  of  this  disaggi  ^,   .jn,  though  equally  well  established, 
18  less  widely  recognised.   It  is  commonly  asserted  to  be  due 
to  the  effect  of  psychical  trauma  acting  on  a  luind  congenitally 
unstable  in  certain  respects.    Those  who  hold  this  '  traumatic  ' 
view  would  probably  find  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  case 
described  above,  and  in  attributing  it  to  the  action  of  the 
physical  and  mental  stress  just  specihed.    This  view  un- 
doubtedly contains  a  modicum  of  truth,  but  the  incompleteness 
of  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  the  deeper  we  penetrate 
into  the  basis  of  tlie  symptoms ;  the  inadeijuacy  of  it  in  the 
case  here  described  will  presently  be  made  evident.  Closer 
inwstiiption  into  the  natare  «rf  the  pathogenic  mental  pro- 
cesses demonstrates  that  there  is  always  a  very  precise  reason 
why  they  have  become  split  off  or  '  disaggregated  ' :  the  defect 
inMsimitatKm  of  these  processes  is  due,  namely,  to  the  incom- 
patibility of  them  with  the  main  body  of  the  personality.  The 
patient  cannot  reconcile  them  witii  the  rest  of  his  mind,  beeame 
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they  are  to  him  painfal  or  unpleasant.  He  antoniatieftUT 
Btnve«  to  forget  them,  to  submerge  them,  or,  a.  it  i.  toehS 
called,  to  •  repress '  them  ( l'e,;lra„^e„).  •"'-mwiij 
From  this  point  of  view  it  is  pl«n  that  every  hysterical 

Bymptom  essentially  rests  on  a  pathological  amnesia;  thoogh 
n  most  cases  not  only  the  nature,  but  tlie  very  exintonce  of 
he  amn.«a  »  unknown  both  to  the  patient  and  to  the 
.•.3  «.nun    In  some  cases,  as  in  the  present  one.  the  amnesia 
does  not  become  converted  into  a  nyn^pton,.  but  re.nains  m 
such  and  »  manif.st  to  all.    This  latter  condition  is  no  " 
simple,  however,  as  might  be  supposed  from  theee  remarks; 
for  the  amnesia  which  is  obvious,  and  which  can  usually 
overcome  by  very  simple  measures,  is  a  secondary  phenomenon 

.11  more  profoundly  forgotten.    Even  when  we  have  ««iched 
his  second  group  of  mental  processen.  it  i.s  only  to  find  that 

m  ito  turn  has  been  •  repressed '  and  for.jotten  because  of 
tl-  act, on  of  a  still  deeper  group,  which  is  itself  similarly 
eonchtioned.  An  hystorical  symptom  is  thus  .seen  to  be  3 
"P  by  an  extensive  series  of  amnesias,  of  different  levels.  If 
o  .  y  the  uppermost  amnesia  is  r«noved.  it  will  readily  recur, 
an.1  the  deeper  the  level  reached  in  the  analysis.  L  less 
likely  IS  the  symptom  to  be  reconstructed  ' 

Tlie  treatment  of  a  case  such  as  the  present  one  would 
e<m..st  in  the  following  procedure:  We  a*  why  the  pTti^t 
wished  to  forget  the  memories  i„  question,  and  ."e  find  U  t^s 
because  they  are  associated  with  other  more  painful  thoughte 

oU.  1"  *°  ^«        go  on  to  ask  why  these 

other  thoughts  were  too  p.Unful  to  recall,  and  we  get  a  preciselv 

deeper  thoughts  which  he  was  still  more  desirous  not  to  recall. 

f,  to  tL  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper 

nto  the  pa  lent  s  mmd,  and  reaching  farther  and  farther  bLk 
nto  h  s  earliest  memories.    The  pathogenic  chain  of  assX 

tions  18  m  this  u  >v  f.-."  I  »  t  •  ■  T  nBBocia- 
_  is     tnis  ^^,l3  tiacud  to  its  original  starting-pomt. 

t  "°  Wtunity  of  making  any  such  analysis  in 

the  P««ent  case,  but  «M)ugh  indications  were  present  in  con 
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nection  with  the  terminal  links  in  the  chain  to  illuatrate  Bome 
o(  the  mteluutiimg  by  wUdt  tiwjr  w«r«  tot§»i.  The  qoettkm 

with  wliich  we  Htarted  wm:  'What  motive  had  the  patient 
(or  not  wishing  to  know  who  he  was  and  where  he  had  come 
from  ?'  Or,  \mt  in  another  way :  '  Why  were  his  autopaychic 
memories  so  painiol  to  him  ?'   The  patient  himself  naturally 

wanted  to  recover  these  lost  inemorieB,  but  some  conflicting 
motive  for  suppreBsing  thorn  was  also  struggling  in  bia  mind 
to  fftxn  expre^on,  and  ^s  '  repnwsed '  wish  had  finally 
succeeded  in  attaining  j,'ratitieation. 

A  direct  clue  to  these  questions  was  obtained  by  innocently 
interposing  in  the  oonversatton  which  ensued  on  the  patient's 
recovering  his  personal  inemories  the  query :  '  Who  is  Bert 
WilHon?'  He  at  once  replied:  '  He  was  one  of  the  cooks  on 
board  thtj  Lniiine,  the  boat  I  went  my  tirst  long  voyage  in.' 
'  What  heeame  of  him  afterwards?*  '  I  havai't  heard  anything 
of  him  since  I  was  a  hoy.  All  1  can  reniomber  of  him  now  is 
that  he  was  a  darkey,  and  that  in  between  bis  voyages  he  used 
to  lire  with  a  white  woman  who  kept  a  saik»r's  ?  ^gtng'honse 
in  Shadwell,  London." 

At  this  point  the  reflection  naturally  arises  that  the  \  tient's 
motive  in  '  repressing '  his  personal  memories  might  have 
been  to  escape  from  antrndumble  ntuation  in  which  he 
found  himself.  If  we  reconstruct  his  mental  state  at  that 
period,  we  might  express  it  in  the  following  artificially  definite 
phrams :  '  Oh,  if  only  I  didn't  have  the  frightful  respimsilHlity, 
to  which  I  am  not  equal,  of  havinf?  a  dependent  wife!  If  only 
my  wife  could  support  herself  without  having  to  look  to  me ! 
If  only  I  could  go  away,  as  Bert  Wilson  used  to,  on  long 
voyages,  and  safely  leave  my  wife,  as  he  used  to,  in  the 
knowledge  that  1  should  find  her  all  right  when  I  returned ! 
If  only  I  were  like  Bert  Wilson !'  The  passionate  wish, 
although  suppressed  on  account  of  the  unmanliness  and 
disloyalty  it  connoted,  realised  itself,  as  wishes  so  frequently 
do,  and  led  to  the  belief  that  he  really  was  Bert  Wilson.  I 
e(»mclbr  it  vetj  {nrobable  that  some  such  process  as  here 
depicted  actually  occurred,  thoui^h,  like  most  interpretations 
of  bysterieal  sympton"*.  it  is  merely  part  truth,  and  is  only  a 
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very  incomplete  explanation  of  the  real  events.  We  duUI 
presently  note,  however,  several  observations  that  go  to  support 
the  inggeition  jast  made.  The  mechanism  of  uHoniu-ioHt 
ideHtifieatiim  is  exceedingly  frequent  in  hyaterui,  md  MSfMuitR 
lor  much  of  the  so-cnlled  'imitation'  of  the  Hymptoms  of 
Other  patients.  The  unconscious  phantasy  fuses  its  own 
•repreeeed*  wuhes  with  the  realiMtton  of  these  withes  that 
occureto  someone  else,  and  identifies  the  individiml  personality 
with  that  of  the  other  person.  In  the  present  case,  it  is  likely 
that  the  limihurity  of  the  two  names  facilitated  the  occurrence 
of  theproeen: 

Bert  Wil  —  son. 
Bert  Wil  —  lituns. 

The  significance  of  proper  names  to  the  personality  varies 
eoBoderably  with  different  people,  and  is  sometimes  very 
remarkable.'  There  was  much  evidenee  to  shew  that  with  the 
present  patient  this  signifieimce  was  unusually  great.  One 
instance  may  at  once  be  mentioned— namely,  he  volunteered 
the  statement  that  he  loved  hii  wife  so  maeh  tbst  he  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  any  other  woman  bdng  called  by  her 
name,  Annie.   Two  other  statements  made  at  the  same  inter- 
view go  to  etrengthen  the  sngf  astion  ventured  above :  First, 
he  had,  at  a  bc^.  greatly  admired  Bert  Wilson,  and  had  maeh 
envied  him  hie  access  to  his  mistress  on  the  convenient 
arrangement  above  referred  to.    Secondly,  his  journey  to 
Toronto,  where  he  knew  no  one  and  had  no  prospect  of  get- 
tmg  employment,  had  been  suddenly  determined  by  his  seeing 
a  placard  in  Buflfalo  announcing  that  navigation  was  open  on 
Lake  Ontario.   The  pietore  of  the  steamship  on  the  advertise- 
ment aroused  his  old  longing  for  the  sea  as  a  means  of  escape 
from  conditions  he  could  no  longer  endure.    In  fact,  he  had 
himself,  as  a  boy  of  twelve,  escaped  from  school  by  climbing 
through  a  window  at  night  and  run  away  to  sea. 

My  second  interview  with  the  patient  was  on  May  31.  He 
had  feirly  well  retained  his  recovered  memories,  with  one 
notable  exeei>tion,  whuh  will  be  mestioBed  in  a  mxma^ 
*  See  Chapter  HI,  pp.  4»-S2. 
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One  of  my  fir»t  questions  was :  '  Are  >ou  sure  alwut  your  own 
mune  now?'  He  answered:  'Oh,  yes.  Frederitk  Albert 
William H.'   After  a  while,  he  remembered  that  he  bad  mate 

a  miHtHke,  iind  corrected  t)ie  name  to  Richard  Albert  WillianiH. 
The  origin  of  the  mistake  we  shall  come  upon  later.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  this  tnt«rvfew,  however,  was  the 
patient's  absolute  araiUHiH  for  the  man  Bert  Wilson  an 
amnesia  I  had  anticipated  would  probably  occur,  thouRh  I 
need  hardly  say  that  1  let  no  inkling  of  this  escai*  me  that 
might  act  as  a  sn^xgestive  influence. 

Q.  Tell  me  aRiiiii  aliout  Hiti  Wilson. 

A.  Wilson?  You  mean  .luck  Webb,  don't  you?  (Pause.) 
Why  im'i  you  keep  scane  firoeing-loilR  or  boxing-^ovee  bara  to 
pan  away  odd  moments  ?    (We  were  in  my  consulting.roooi.) 

Tto  unconscious  deviating  from  a  painful  subject  w  tmej 
elearly  seen  here. 

(,>.  Who  Wiis  .liu  k  Wel)l)  ? 

A.  He  was  with  me  in  the  I'imrrti  for  a  couple  of  years. 
We  had  a  big  fight,  because  1  wouldn't  stand  his  trying  to 
boss  the  to'eaatle,  and  I  licked  him.  (Evidently  the  rmwrn  tm 
the  combative  8u<,'<^eHtion  made  to  me  in  his  preceding  answor.) 

V-  ^o,  I  mean  Bert  Wilson. 

Bert  Wilson  r  Yon  mean  the  fighter  in  New  York. 
(Perseveration  of  the  combative  idea.)  (Pause.)  No,  I  must 
be  thinking  of  Bert  Iveyes.  (Pause.)  I  remember  J  A 
Wilson ;  he  was  a  schoolmate  of  mine,  and  we  ran  away  to  sea 
together,  but  we  went  on  different  vessels,  and  I  have  hardly 
seen  him  since.  (Again  the  idea  of  '  Wilson  running  away  to 
sea  *  is  in  his  mind,  though  in  an  innocent  form ;  we  also  see 
now  why  the  thought  Jack  Webb  had  come  to  him  wl^  h« 
was  asked  about  iJert  Wilson— mediate  clang  assoeiatiim.) 

Q.  Tiie  man  1  mean  was  '  coloured.' 

A.  That  must  be  Frederick  Stanley.*  He  was  a  fireman 
on  the  M.ini  Thoma*  boat  oat  from  Cardiff.  He  was  a  West 
Indian  nigger. 

Q.  No,  tbe  man  I  mean  was  a  cook,  not  a  fireman. 

A,  The  (»ly  cook  I  am  tiiink  of  whose  mune  ai  that 
*  Tiu  vaiimp(»Utat  owsm  I  imvt  altered,  for  obirioiH  tmmum. 
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»«'w.o„.,,„„.,k.b„,b. 

jjizzt>i:'ct^''  -^^  -  *.  — 

Who  were  the  cooIm  on  th«  Ltmite  » 
^Jimmy  MacGwgor  wm  th.  fl«|,  «,d  J«k  th, 

Th6  Ift«t  riuostioB.  were  pat  in  a  leading  way  only  after 
pro  onRe.1  .lh,rt«.  en>pIoyo,l  after  i,ulucin«  a  hy^Lfatof  .t^! 

a  1  r.w    T       T"'*'  -abetantiated.  K 

sionei.  to  rely  r»ther  on  the  firrt,  ipontaneouB  one  •  the 
-  -ually  a  product  of  Bub«^a«,t' repress!  "  ' 

in  ttie  third  interview,  on  .Trnfl  4   fi,»  »  . 

recalled  the  na.es  of  thi  ^eJ  .ItU'!  of  It?  1^! 
'.  -.s.on  but  still  had  m  knowledge  of  any  lie  t  WuZ 
'".-"w  stated,  however,  that  on  the  /...V  the«,  b 

hal?V'"*  r°  r,.,neL.er  d  that 

Sydnt"        "  '"^        ^«  J"-P-'  [desertedj  at 

"oltlile^tn^iL^"'''''  ShadwcII.and  knew 

n  ,     '    °*  ^'^^^  ""^^y  efforts,  aided  by  a  mat,  of 
^I'adwell,  he  recalled  the  street  in  whieh  the  eailor'-  iS  • 
■^«se  was  situated,  and  the  na.ne  of  the  *omrn  who 
He  then  volunteered  that  Frederick  Stanley  used  to  live  wi  h 

Ihvl     T\  ^""^        ^  I«>bableex,ian^Lrl'3 
0  why  the  patient  temporarily  altered  his  name  to  PreZ4 
n  the  preceding  interview-further  '  identification  oVJh^ 
-th  a  m«,  who  could  go  to  eea  and  leave  his  wife.)  Tut 

Ireod,  SamnJung  Ueiner  Schrifton,'  2-  1909,  8.  11, 
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there  was  another  darkey  used  to  live  with  her  [pause]  ;  he 
was  sealleryman  on  a  boat  with  me  [pause]  running  to 
Australia.  He  hailed  from  Dublin.'  After  a  while  he  remem- 
bered that  this  boat  was  called  the  Loui^'P  '  I  fancy  he  waa 
one  time  fireman  on  the  Mary  Thomas '  {evidently  ucw  con- 
founding Wilson  and  Stanley,  the  pa  am'>iirH  of  th'  same 
woman).  He  still  could  not  recall  the  aaii's  mime,  but  from 
a  written  list  of  familiar  and  unfamiliar  u&caos,  hn  r>icked  out 
that  of  Bert  Wilson.  Even  now  he  hesitated,  and  seemed  to 
think  there  was  something  wrong.  '  "  Bert  "  is  all  right,  but 
"  Wilson  "  seems  to  belong  to  Jack  Wilson ;  when  I  think  of 
the  name  "  Wilson,"  Jack  comes  into  my  head  and  fills  it.' 
After  about  half  an  hour's  work  on  the  point,  however,  the 
doubt  was  cleared  up  as  follows  :  Bert  Wilson  was  in  fact 
the  name  of  the  negro  sculleryman  on  the  Louise,  but  it  was 
a  faise  name  he  had  taken  after  deserting  from  a  ship,  so  as 
to  escape  the  penalties  thus  incurred. 

Before  again  taking  up  the  main  theme  of  the  '  identifica- 
tion,' we  may  shortly  eon«der  two  little  matters  which  illus- 
trate some  processes  characteristic  of  hysteria.  The  first 
concerns  what  Freud  terms  i'lierdetiriiiiiiieriiinj — that  is  to 
say,  the  convergent  action  of  several  factors  to  produce  the 
same  result.  There  may  be  two  causative  factors  acting  in 
the  same  direction,  each  of  which  may  he  unable  alone  to 
bring  about  the  result,  though  the  two  succeed  when  they  act 
in  unison.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  this :  When  the 
patient  hesitated  as  to  whether  iJert  Wilson  was  the  correct 
name  of  the  sculleryman,  1  asked  him  whether  any  alterr.ative 
name  stiggested  itself.  He  slowly  replied :  *  Perhaps  nionas. 
No;  lam  thinking  of  Captain  Thomas,  of  the  M'  rii  Tlinmas 
boat,  ovned  by  liadcliffe  and  Thomas,  and  sailing  from 
Cardiff.'  Now,  in  en(iuiring  why  the  name  Thomas  occurred 
to  him  in  this  connection,  we  find  at  least  two  trains  of 
association  indirectly  binding  the  name  Thomas  to  that  of 
Wilson,  so  that  when  the  patient  was  in  doubt  about  the 
lattw  name,  the  f<mner  assoeiated  name  saggested  itoelf  as  a 
possilde,  though  incorrect,  alternative.  The  first  train  wa> 
that  the  Manj  Thoimix  boat  was  the  one  on  which  Frederick 
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Stanley  had  served-the  man  whom  we  saw  above  he  con 
founded  first  with  himself  and  then  with  Bert  Wilson  'Z 

econd  ram  reaches  farther:  not  only  was  there  on  the 
Mary  no....,  owned  by  Radcliffe  and  Thomas,  a  man  wh^ 
resembled  Bert  Wilson  in  the  crucial  respect  o  liZ^  M 

he  same  woman  in  London  and  under  the  same  condltil^s 
but  another  man,  Captain  Thomas,  who  bore  more  inS 
reia^ns  to  the  name  Wilson.    Immediately  after  the^emTk 
quoted  above,  the  patient  spontaneously  continued ! '  TTe'e 
was  another  Captain  Thomas,  of  Llanelly.  who  sailed  on  a 

the  last),  but  I  can  t  remember  the  name  of  the  boa  He 
pu/zled  over  this  name,  and  couldn't  be  got  to  leave  th! 

'XonL'^"T-  "^-"^  S-atra,^b'„thl  ™' 

No,  that  was  his  first  boat.  I  mean  a  later  one."  A^, 
long  pause  the  name  flashed  to  him-Gwalian.  I  asked  him 
whether  the  name  Gwalian  reminded  him  of  any  other  nam^ 
and  hea  oncereplied,  -Gwiiym.'  '  Do  yon  kno.^  the  1:2^ 
of  that?  'Yes;  it  is  Welsh  for  miUa,.,.'  Ho  that  Cantain 
Thomas  had  a  double  connection  in  his  memory  w  th  the 
name  A\i  hams,  which,  as  we  wm  clL^  v  aiT 

ciated  with  the  name  Wilson.  ^ 

ihl^'ZlT  "^^^  ««to«nding  network  of  associations 
that  IS  unconsciously  operative  in  the  lower  forms  of  mental 


-  „.       rower  lorms  of  mental 

processes  and  also  illustrate  some  of  the  wav.s  in  whi^ 
one  mental  process  gets  linked  to  another.    Thus.  William- 
.n.b-m  (translation  from  one  language  to  another;  the 
Itfon)  ««o«atioi,)--G,»aHi  (ebag  as^! 

A  very  frequent  oceurrence  in  hysteria  is  that,  of  two 
groups  of  .nemones,  it  may  be  possible  for  the  patient  to 
recollect  either  at  different  times,  but  not  both  atX  ,ame 
t.mo.  Each  of  the  two  is  harmless  alone,  but  the  twoTe 
'nc  ompat.ble,  because  the  relation  between  them  is  associated 
with  deeper  painful  nu^mories.  Thus,  the  present  patient 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  retaining  both  the  namrS? 
Uilhams  and  Bert  Wilson.  When  he  was  firrt  seen  he  knew 
It »  h,W*M  *hrt  I  ki»w  tb.  Caption  6,  ,a«*ioB  fc^ 
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the  latter  name;  for  a  short  time  after  hypnosis  he  knew 
both.   When  I  next  saw  him  he  knew  only  the  former. 

The  '  re]>res8ion  '  (irocess  also  extends  from  the  original 
memory  on  to  harmless  but  associated  ones.  It  is  a  general 
rule  in  clinical  psychology  that  an  in^*rect  and  apparently 
harmless  association  is  much  more  efficacious  in  evoking  an 
external  manifestation  of  a  painful  complex  than  is  a  direct 
association.  Thus,  in  the  association-reaction  test  a  word 
indirectly  bearing  on  a  painful  subject  is  more  likely  to  be 
accompanied  by  delayed  reaction  time,  etc.,  than  one  directly 
bearing  on  it.  A  man  accused  of  theft  is  more  likely  to  give 
an  abnormal  response  to  the  word  '  left  *  than  to  the  word 
•  steal.'  In  the  present  instance,  the  patient  reacted  normally 
to  the  word  Williams  at  a  time  when  he  could  not  recall  the 
word  Gwalian. 

Another  instance  of  this  was  given  at  the  first  interview*. 
The  patient  could  recall  many  facts  about  New  York,  even 
some  particulars  about  his  former  address  there  ;  but  when  I 
askwl  him  in  what  street  was  the  Grand  Central  Statitm— 
which  he  had  left  to  go  to  his  later  address— he  could  not 
remember.^  On  being  persuaded  to  guess,  he  suggested 
Twenty-fourth  Street. 

This  little  example  illustrates  two  common  processes  in 
hysteria.  In  tlie  concealing'  of  an  unconscious  complex,  the 
conscious  manifestation  frequently  consists  of  the  identical 
material  of  the  complex,  bnt  in  a  distorted  form  (Fretid's 
Vfrinnxlinuj  disxrUieii  Mtilei  'utJ't)  :  when  a  word  or  a.  name 
in  particular  is  being  '  repressed,"  the  form  that  appears  in 
consciousness  is  often  composed  of  the  identical  letters  of  the 
word  in  an  altered  order.  It  was  no  mere  chance  that  the 
patient  did  not  guess  or  ;J7.  Further,  one  of  the  commonest 
modes  of  this  distortion  is,  as  here,  .simply  the  reversal  of  the 
content  of  the  complex.  This  reversal  may  be  either  in  spMe 
or  in  time  ;  it  is  also  particularly  fre(iuent  in  normal  dreams. 

When  I  asked  the  patient  to  guess  again,  he  answered  this 
time  m&  28  (24 -f- 4),  then  with  82  (844-4+4).  tlmi  BmMf 
inUi  S6  (24-f-2).  The  same  play  on  the  figures  4  and  Sm 
*  THe  station  Is,  m  is  well  known,  in  Forty-second  Straet. 
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.nanifest  throughout.  4  being  naturally  the  mofe  prominent 
of  the  two.    It  IS,  perhaps,  also  not  without  significance  that 
the  patients  address  in  New  York  was  4.  Charles  Street. 
Those  who  beheve  that  the  oecnrrence  of  these  figares  is  a 
matter  of  mere  chance  are  recommended  to  make  a  psycho- 
analysis  of  any  figures  which  appear  in  their  own  dreams,  or 
which  they  freely  'choose'  for  any  purpose  without  there 
-eing  any  reason  why  some  figures  should  be  chosen  rather 
than  others;!  if  they  do  this  they  will  soon  be  convinced  that 
the  occurrence  of  •  chance '  figures  is  just  as  rigorously  pre- 
determined by  previous  mental  processes  as  are  aU  our 
chance  thoughts.    The  same  unconscioas  play  goes  on  with 
figures  as  with  words  in  the  lower  forms  of  associative  activity. 

To  continue  the  history  of  the  case.   After  the  return  of 
the  autopsjchic  memories,  a  number  of  other  symptoms  either 
deve  oped  or  became  more  prominent- nam,.lv,  agorapliobia, 
auditory  hallncmations,  marked  concentric  contraction  of  the 
visuMl  fields,  redaction  in  visual  acuity  amounting  in  the 
evening  almost  to  amaurosis,  simultaneous  micropsia  with 
he   eft  eye  and  macropsia  with  the  right.    His  physical 
Ilea  th  was  fairly  good,  especially  towards  the  end  of  his  stay 
th^  hospital.    We  failed  to  fin.l  employment  for  him  la  or 
near  loronto  ;  and.  as  he  said  his  prospects  in  Albany  were 
good,  we  sent  him  there. 
We  may  now  summarise  in  the  following  way  the 'ideati- 

kT«  P«'>«"*'«  unconscious 

phantasy  had  fixed  h,s  cowardly  and '  repressed '  wish,  to  escape 
from  his  difficult  situation,  with  the  old  memories  of  a  man 
whose  life  was  the  actual  realisation  of  that  wish.  Bert  Wilson 
was  a  man  he  had  formerly  envied,  of  the  same  profession 
i"id  almost  the  same  mime  as  himself,  who  used  to  free 
nnse    of  ties  by  going  away  to  sea  (as  the  patient  had 

'""''^^  happily  leave  his  wife 
to  look  after  herself,  and  would  find  her  safe  and  prosperous 
Hhenever  he  returned ;  who  had  deK^  from  Ms  datyT Mid 
changed  his  name  to  escape  from  the  responsibility  of 
WM  oesertion.    The  resemblance  is  certainly  striking  enough 
»  See  Cbt^tn  III.,  p.  »6. 
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to  influence  a  man  is  such  desperate  slndtfl  aa  was  (he 

patient. 

Still,  it  is  evident  that  this  process,  intelligible  enough  as 
it  may  seem,  would  not  have  occurred  in  a  normal  person, 
however  great  the  stress  to  which  he  had  been  submitted. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  have  before  us  more  than  the  beginning 
of  an  explanation  of  the  symptom  under  discussion.  We 
have  penetrated  below  the  first  layer,  but  we  are  only  at  the 
outset  of  the  task  of  tracing  the  symptom  back  to  its  earliest 
origins.  This  task  was  for  obvious  reasons  pursued  hardly 
any  further  in  this  case,  hut  a  few  indications  were  present  to 
serve,  at  all  events,  as  a  clue  to  the  next  step  in  the  analysis. 

When  I  saw  the  patient  for  the  second  time,  fifty-seven 
hours  after  the  first  interview,  one  of  my  first  remarks 
naturally  was  :  '  I  suppose  you  have  written  to  lot  your  wife 
know  you  are  all  right  ?'  Not  altogether  to  my  surprise,  he 
said  :  '  No,  haven't  you  done  so  ?'  He  explained  this  by 
adding  that  '  he  thought  the  news  would  come  better  from  a 
doctor,  so  that  ho  had  put  of!  \  riting  till  he  heard  from  her 
and  knew  that  she  was  all  right,'  though  he  had  taken  no 
steps  to  get  any  doctor  to  write.  This  lame  excuse  only 
added  emphasis  to  the  abnormal  mode  of  reaction,  which  I 
think  will  be  agreed  was  certainly  unnatural  for  a  man  who 
was  deeply  concerned  about  his  wife  and  baby,  sa  the  patient 
sincerely  was. 

Still  more  noteworthy  were  the  following  facts,  elicited  in 
the  same  interview :  When  he  left  Itome  on  April  the  15th,  it 
was  wi&  the  fullest  intention  of  going  to  Albany,  where  he  had 
good  prospects  of  getting  employment,  and  he  was  at  a  com- 
plete loss  to  explam  why  he  turned  westward  to  Brockport, 
and  not  east  to  Albany.  Some  abnormal,  unconscious  impulse 
was  evidently  guiding  bis  movements  even  at  that  early 
period.  But  most  remarkable  of  all  in  this  connection  was 
the  next  memory,  which  was  recovered  after  very  great  efforts. 
When  he  was  in  Brockport,  he  received  a  postcard,  which  was 
forwarded  to  him  from  his  Rome  address,  offering  him  a 
situation  for  the  summer  at  Saranac  Lake.  The  salary  was 
990  a  month,  and  it  was  speeifleally  itated  that  bis  wife  and 
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child  would  be  given  free  board  and  lodging.   On  getting  thin 

invitation,  which  was  exactly  what  he  wanted,  he  turned  away 
from  Rome  and  Saranac,  and  proceeded  to  wander  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  State  looking  for  eaiployment. 

Kight  is  tin-own  on  these  curious  circumstances  by  a  state^ 
ment  of  the  patient  to  the  effect  that  all  his  life  he  had  been 
subject  to  periodical  attacks  of  what  he  himself  called  Waiuhr- 
h(xL  He  had  not  had  an  attack  for  a  cot  r  ;e  of  years,  but 
during  the  whole  of  March  he  had  felt  one  coming  on  and 
progressively  getting  stronger  and  stronger.  We  thus  have 
to  deal  with  some  form  of  hysterical  fugue,  but.  although 
several  suggestive  points  concerning  it  were  elicited,  it  would 
lake  us  too  far  from  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enter  on 
a  discusBion  of  this  exter'-ive  subject.  Enough,  however,  has 
perhaps  been  said  to  indicate  the  complexities  to  which  even 
the  partial  elucidation  of  a  single  symptom  leads,  and  to 
illustrate  a  few  of  the  psychological  mechanisms  by  which 
such  symptoms  are  produced. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  may  be  added  on  the  different  forms 
of  amnesia.  It  used  to  be  taught  that  memory  depei  ds  on 
four  processes— registration,  conservation,  reprodi  ju,  and 
I'xalisation  in  time— and  that  an  amnesia  may  be  due  to 
defective  functioning  of  any  one  of  these.  The  modern  trend, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  look  to  reproduction  as  the  source  of 
every  defect  in  memory.  It  is  obviously  incorrect  to  call  the 
result  of  defective  registration  an  amnesia,  for  what  has  never 
l)een  acquired  cannot  be  lost,  so  that  we  are  at  once  reduced 
t  o  the  other  three.  The  foorth  process— localisation  in  time- 
has  long  ago  been  shewn  to  be  unnecessary  for  even  perfect 
recollection  of  a  given  memory.  The  present  case  gave 
nom«oas  tustetiees  of  this  fact.  For  example,  the  patient 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  public  events  concerned  with  the 
late  King's  Accession  and  Coronation— his  illness,  etc.— but 
could  not  say  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  Boer  War, 
although  he  WM  in  Soath  Afriea  at  tlw  time  of  this ;  he  gaw 
the  date  of  the  Accession  as  six  years  earlier  than  aoB  he  ^ve 
liiilf  an  hour  after  for  the  death  of  the  Queen. 
Most  tmm  of  ami^a  are  usually  classified  under  one  or 
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other  of  the  sab-groaps  of  either  retro^'ratlo  or  continuous 
amnesia.  The  present  case  was,  of  course,  mainly  retrograde 
in  type,  but  many  instances  of  continuous  amnesia  also 
occurred.  For  example,  on  May  the  .'Hst  the  pivtient  went 
to  Hiiniilton  to  apply  for  work  in  a  certain  hotel  there,  hut 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  d>iy  he  had  quite  forgotten  the 
name  of  the  hotel,  and  also  wveral  important  details  of  the 
excursion. 

It  is  frequently  assumed  that  tl  j  two  main  types  uf 
amnesia — retrograde  and  continnons — correspond  respectively 
with  defects  of  reproduction  and  of  conservation.  Thus 
(Joriat*  writes :  *  If  the  conservation  of  experiences  is  at 
fault,  it  is  then  impossihle  to  lia\e  memory  of  any  kind, 
because  nothing  is  stored  up.  Impressions  then  are  forgotten 
as  fast  as  they  are  experienced,  niakinj^  wlnit  is  termed  a  con- 
tinuous amnesia."  I  must  personally  confess  to  the  profoundest 
scepticism  as  to  whether  this  latter  process  ever  occurs ;  in 
other  words,  as  to  whether  there  exists  at  all  an  amnesia  due 
to  a  defect  of  conservation.  The  more  carefully  we  investigate 
cases  of  continuous  amnesia,  the  more  do  we  find  that  they 
are  due  to  defects,  not  of  conservation,  bat  of  reproduction. 
It  was  easy  to  shew  in  the  present  case  that  the  continuous 
and  anterograde  amnesias  were  of  this  nature,  for  by  special 
devices  all  such  forgotten  memories  could  be  recovered,  and 
my  belief  is  that,  theoretically  at  all  events,  this  is  always 
possible.  It  is  evident  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  speak  of 
a  conservation  amnesia  until  he  has  excluded  the  possibility 
of  the  symptom  being  due  to  defective  reproduction.  The 
evidence  is  rapidly  increasing  which  indicates  that,  provided 
apperception,  and  therefore  registration,  are  sutiiciently  un- 
impaired, then  the  memories  will  be  indefinitely  conserved, 
and  any  apparent  loss  of  them  is  really  due  to  defective 
reproduction  only.  Such  a  view  is,  of  course,  very  hopeful, 
for  it  encourages  one  to  expect  that  with  improved  special 
techniijue  cases  of  amnesia  will  always  yield  to  treatment, 
provided  that  the  mental  functioning  in  general  does  not  too 

*  Journal  of  Abnormal  Piychologt/,  vol.  Iv.,  p,  4, 
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greatly  deviate  from  the  normal.  Corcket*  recently  reported 
a  case  of  complete  historical  aatop.ychic  amnesiCrf 
marked  even  than  in  the  instance  heV^ reported.  Xch 
unchanged  at  the  time  of  writing,  two  yeaJT  after  th  onLt 
The  i-recedmg  considerations  indicate  that  in  the  future  such 
a  case  should  he  readily  amenable  to  treatment. 

'  Corcket,  Ann.  Mid..P^hol.,  1008,  p.  87. 
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A  MODERN  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  P8YCH0NEUR08ES* 

In  no  dei)artment  of  medicine  are  mere  ilivcrgont  opinions 
promalgated  or  more  valueless  papers  written  than  on  the 
Bobject  of  i)syclioneiir()se9.  The  reasons  for  this  lie  p;^rtly  in 
the  great  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  suhject-matter  itself, 
and  partly  in  the  fact  that  aetoal  investigation  of  the  problems 
has  up  to  tlie  present  been  confined  to  a  small  number  of 
workers.  One  unfortunate  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs 
is  that  the  average  practitioner,  and  indeed  neurologist,  has 
been  led  to  look  upon  the  subject  as  being  essentially  chaotie 
and  vague,  and  has  taken  refuge  in  a  few  simple  conceptions 
that  are  either  quite  superficial  or  throughout  erroneous. 
Having  had  no  opportunity  for  personally  studying  the  subject 
at  first  hand,  he  is  often  unaware  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  in 
connection  with  it  a  large  body  of  precise  knowledge,  and  that 
the  progress  made  here  in  the  .past  twenty  years  has  been  at 
least  as  extensive  and  valuable  as  that  made  in  any  other 
branch  of  medicine.  The  great  need  at  the  present  moment 
is  not  a  fruitless  discussion  of  intricate  problems  on  the  part 
<d  those  who  have  never  investigated  them,  bat  the  awakening 
of  the  medical  profession  to  the  fact  that  in  their  education 
there  has  been  an  important  gap  which  should  be  filled.  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  what  we  need  is  study,  and  not  talk ;  facts,  and 
not  opinions.  The  weighty  lessons  of  bacteriology  were  assimi- 
lated Ijy  the  profession  only  when  this  subject  had  been  embodied 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  at  the  medical  schools, 
and  we  cannot  hope  that  the  no  less  weighty  lessons  of  clinic 

*  l!oad,  as  part  of  the  Symposium  on  the  I'sychoneiiroses,  before  the 
Canadian  MeiUcal  Association,  Toronto.  June  the  lat,  1910.  I'ublished  in 
the  Interttate  MetHeal  Journal,  August,  1910. 
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psyclioloKy  will  In,,  ansiniilated  until  this  likewise  hM  beeome 
an  integral  part  of  the  mediL-iil  cnrriciihini.  Few  of  tliose  in 
8  position  to  ju.igo  would  admit  that  the  atudy  of  clinical 
psychology  is  lesa  complex,  km  diiBeoIt.  or  lew  Mgni&jMt- 
hoth  to  our  patients  and  to  society  at  large-than  is  even  that 
of  bacteriology. 

I  shall  here  attempt  to  sketch  some  of  the  more  important 
u.Hl  secure  of  the  modern  conceptions  of  the  neuroses,  and 
may  state  at  the  outset  that  we  owe  ihem  to  the  fundamental 

Tf..**'.  "''^^  '^'•ought  order  and 

intelligibility  into  the  sul.jeet.*  As  Dr.  Putnam  has  dealt  with 
the  general  questions  of  a  tiology,  I  shall  confine  mv  remarks  in 
this  connection  to  a  single  point-one  of  essential  moment. 
It  IS  highly  desirable  to  bringour  views  in  this  matter  into  line 
wall  those  on  other  i\ke>>se^.   Increased  knowledge  in  jetiohgy 
means  an  increased  preci..on  in  estiinatiii},'  tlie  relative  si-ni- 
ficanee  of  the  varions  pathogenetic  factors.   In  place  of"  an 
ill  defined  group  of  banal  causes,  we  come  to  distinguish  a 
specific  cause  for  each  disease,  and,  by  the  side  of  tliis  various 
predisposing  and  exciting  factors.    For  instance,  whereas 
thirty  years  ago  general  paralysis  was  thought  to  be  due  to 
the  combmed  action  of  a  variety  of  agents,  sucli  as  lieredity 
mental  strain,  alcoholism,  and  so  on,  it  is  now  known  in- 
variably to  result  from  a  specific  cause.-namely,  syphilis- 
the  other  factors  playing  a  relatively  subordinate  part  in  its 
production.    In  the  past  fifteen  years,  thanks  to  the  researches 
of  Freud,  we  have  learnt  to  recognise  the  specific  cause  of  the 
neuroses-namely,  some  disturbance  of  the  sexual  function  • 
m  otlier  words,  one  maintains  that  no  neurosis  can  possibly 
arise  with  a  normal  sexual  life.    I  know  that  this  statement 
must  at  first  sight  seem  strange.    There  is  a  strong  tendency 
m  medical  circles  to  discount  the  significance  of  the  sexual  life 
m  general;  an  illustration  of  this  tendency  is  tlie  total 
omission  of  the  subjAct  from  medical  textbooks  and  from 
medical  teaching,  so  thai  most  practitionen  do  not  even  so 

s^n.-V         present  paper  aims  only  at  presf.ntin!;  Fre>,.l'«  views  this 
worK  ootM  toy  jMMt,  Firilie^  and  irthera,  along  different  lines. 
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iimch  'IS  know  the  names  of  the  miuiifold  sexunl  iliHlurhanceH. 
Kveu  lilt!  iiupurtiincu  of  Hyphilin  in  dititiasu  hau  been  accepted 
wift  the  greatest  relnetanee.  It  took  a  qoarter  of  a  century 
to  estiililisli  tho  sypliilitic  oi  ii^in  of  tiibt's,  and  this  was  done 
only  in  the  teeth  of  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  tlie  lead- 
ing antfaorities,  including  Charcot,  Leyden,  and  mu.  ;  othen. 
Many  writers  even  maintain  that  it  is  improper  to  enquire 
into  the  sexual  life  of  patients,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  it 
just  these  writers  who  deprecate  the  importance  of  the 
sabjeet.  Now,  a  man  may  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  investi- 
^^ntft  11  ^ivnn  matter,  but  he  cannot  at  tlie  same  time  pose  as 
an  authority  on  that  mutter.  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
physician  who  taught  that  it  was  wrong  even  to  enquire  for 
evidences  of  rheumatism  in  cases  of  juvenile  heart  disease, 
and  then  at  the  same  time  proclaimed  that  rheumatism  plaved 
no  part  in  this  connection  ?  Yet  it  is  precisely  such  illogical 
conduct  as  this  that  many  modern  writers  are  guilty  of  in 
regard  to  the  neuroses.  Others  admit  that  sexual  disturbances 
may  play  a  certain  part,  but  would  place  them  side  by  side 
with  many  other  factors,  and  deny  that  they  are  in  any  sense 
specific.  One  can  most  readily  criticise  this  position  by  draw- 
ing an  analogy  with  the  acute  fevers,  scarlet  fever,  rheumatism, 
poliomyelitis,  and  so  on.  If  anyone  thirty  years  ago  had 
enunciated  the  opinion  that  these  are  invariably  due  to  infection 
with  micro-organisms,  and  that  other  factors  play  a  subordinate 
and  non-essential  part,  he  would  certainly  have  been  accused 
of  gross  exaggeration  and  defective  judgement.  Suppose,  on 
the  other  baud,  that  to-day  a  physician  were  to  teach  that 
epidemic  meningitis  was  due  to  the  combined  action  of 
numerous  factors,  such  as  heredity,  ill-nourishment,  strain, 
chill,  etc.,  and  tlial  in  some  cases  'lossibly  infection  may  aho 
play  a  part?  it  would  surely  be  said  that  his  pers[)ective 
of  the  relative  importance  of  these  factors  was  strangely  dis- 
torted, and  that  he  could  have  no  true  conception  of  the  scope 
of  infective  agents.  There  still  survive  physicians,  untrained 
in  bacteriology,  who  take  precisely  this  view  of  poliomyelitis, 
rheumatism,  and  similar  conditions,  and  their  position  re- 
semble tiiat  of  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession  in 
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re«rtrd  to  the  araroMi.  who  m«  nntrained  in  eUnmii 
payeholofgr. 

We  turn  now  to  tho  qtMrtion  of  elsssifioatkm  of  the 

neiiroseB.    fn  the  past  it  has  been  customary  to  group  these 
according  to  the  syniptornH  i)ie8ent.    For  instance,  in  a  quite 
arbitrary  way  a  largo  group  of  syniptoms  was  brought  together, 
and  a  pati.=nt  suffering  from  them  was  said  to  hav  ntmru^ 
tjiwna.    Other  symptoms  were  said  to  characteriHo  hjHteria 
anJTHeBe  two  terms,  together  with  the  occasional  introduction 
of  hy|.ochondria,  are  etUl  commonly  thoagbt  adequate  to 
describe  all  varieties  of  neurosin.   It  should  be  plain,  however, 
that  this  type  of  classiflcation  is  from  its  very  nature  a  ten- 
tative one,  only  to  be  a>ed  pending  further  investigation.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  old  '  simple  continued  fever.'  which  in 
former  years  was  used  to  designate  a  number  <.f  conditions 
that  are  now  known  to  be  -luite  independent  of  one  anoUier 
\U>  ciuinot  rest  satisfied  with  any  clasaification  of  disease  that 
IS  based  on  an  arbitrary  grouping  of  symptoms,  and  every 
effort  ehould  be  made  to  distin.juish  different  tyim,  not 
according  to  their  superficial  characteristics,  but  on  the  basis 
of  then-  pathogenetic  origin.    ( )nly  when  we  penetrate  into  the 
actual  nature  and  atiology  of  different  diseases  can  we  separate 
the  essential  from  the  accidental,  and  thus  differentiate  one 
type  from  another.    It  is  significant  that  the  most  discordant 
views  on  classification  exist  precisely  where  least  is  known  of 
pathogenesis  and  aetiology-for  instance,  in  the  hinterland  of 
chronic  joint  affections.    Thanks  to  the  researehes  of  Freud 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  recognise  the  essential  pathogenetic' 
characteristics  of  the  neuroses,  and  thus  to  distinguish  the 
different  types. 

Freud  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  necessarv  to  separate  the 
'actual  neuroses'  from  the  '  psychoneuroses,'  the  funda-  >■ 
mental  distinction  between  the  two  being  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  the  individual  symptoms  cannot  be  further  redoeed 
and  explained  by  any  form  of  psychological  analysis,  vvhereas 
m  the  Iatt«  the  symptoms  can  be  shewn  to  be  the  last  links 
H  long  chain  of  mental  processes.  There  are  two  '  actual 
neuroses,'— aeurasthoma  and  the  uizi^.aeoroBit.  CoBom- 
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ing  the  former,  the  following  general  ramMrk  mast  fint  b« 
madH :  One  of  thu  mftttm  on  wbieh  invntigatow  are  moit  in 

ftcciinl  i-s  t'liit  tlic  form  '  neurnstliRniii '  is  mmmonly  mrule  to 
inuliide  totally  ditlerent  coudilionH.    Since  Van  DeuHon  tirwt 
QMd  tiM  term,  over  forty  years  affo,  it  has  \m<me  applied 
over  anever-incrt'iiHiii^;  rmif^t!,  mi  tli  it  Haymond'ri  recent  doscrip. 
tion  of  neurasthenia  hh  mi  i/i'atU  injDimf  is  only  too  well 
founded.   In  an  average  medieal  textbook  at  Imst  five  totiAy 
diAwent  eonditionH  are  i-onfoundiHl  in  the  description  of 
ueuraetlieniii.    Thu  wide  applifntion  of  the  term  is  douUlesn 
due  to  the  consolation  thure  iH  in  at  le(i8l  beiu','  iihle  to  give 
a  name  to  (wnditions  vhich  ure  ditVu-uit  to  coiuiirehmd,  esri 
it  depends  on  two  kinds  of  MiiHtak.  s.    In  \\m  tir>l  plivci  ,  imrv 
symptoma,  such  as  obBessiona,  which  are  in  no  whv  part  (rf 
neurasthenia,  are  gnmped  together  with  it  by  thoee  who  do 
not  know  the  different  pathogenesis  of  the  . onditions  ii, 
(luestion  ;   and,  in  the  second  place,  numerous  errors  in 
diagnosis  are  made  owing  to  the  insecHie  eriterk  comtnonly 
relied  upon  for  this  purpose.    For  many  years  it  has  i>een 
jtointed  out  tiy  viirioiis  nithoritica  that  conditinnai^rmipwl  under 
the  terra  '  neurasthenia "  are  really  distinct  from  this,   hi  18(»4, 
Krafft-Ebing  maintained  the  independence  of  ot»M»ioml 
states,  twenty  years  ago  Janet   separuti  .1  olme-sions  and 
phobias  under  the  title  of  '  psychasthenia,'  and  lifteen  years 
ago  Freud  demonstrated  the  nosological  inde{>endenee  of  the 
anxiety-neurosis.   I  would  say  that  if  a  series  of  cases  in 
which  the  diaRnosis  of  neurasthenia  had  been  made  were 
submitted  to  exact  analysis,  it  would  turn  out  that  the 
majority  of  them  were  really  cases  ol  anxiety-neurons,  obses- 
sitmal  neurosis,  or  of  some  foi  in  of  hysteria  :  that  many  were 
mild  or  early  fornis  of  dementia  pracox  or  maniacal -depressive 
insanity;  that  a  small  proportion  were  toxic  psy^ons, 
particularly  early  general  paralysis  and  post   ifluenzal  de- 
pression ;  and  that  only  a  minimal  numl>«r,  certainly  fewer 
than  one  per  cent.,  were  really  cases  of  neurasthenia.  This 
being  so,  it  is  evident  that  all  hypotheses,  such  as  the  in- 
testinal toxin  one,  which  are  derived  from  observation  of  a 
series  of  cases  thrown  together  without  any  analysis,  stand 
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on  a  wy  inMeora  foondation.  To  take,  without  any  patho- 
<;oiu  tic  differentiation, a  number  ofcaMS  with  f anetknua  gMrtrie 

s.vmptoBM,  to  call  them  iit  will  '  iicnriiHthenic.'  and  then  lo 
proclaim  that  neuraathenia  tti  duu  to  a  hypothetical  gaatfo* 
intestinal  toxin,  is  exactly  on  a  par  wttii  taking  a  nomlwr  of 

fd-it's  of  p,ii„  in  the  leRH,  callinv;  thorn  at  will  neuralgic,  and 
tlieti  I   claiming  that  neuralgiti  indue  ton  hypothetical  Htniiii 
ftrow  orerwalking.    N«vertlieleN,  there  is  a  condition  to 
»Wch  th(  \cvm  '  neuraBthenia  '  may  ho  applied,  just  as  there  is 
on*  U)  which  that  of '  neuralgia  '  may  he  iippli.!,! ;  hut  i,i  hoth 
caw^  it  is  one  that  couKtitutos  a  rtJHiduum  afttsr  a  number  of 
■  <tluT  MfTecti.  IIS  have  l)een  differentiated  from  it.   Wh«i  thit 
has  htiHP  ilni.f,  iind  only  th«ii.  wo  have  the  opiwrtanity  of 
studying  llu-  nature  and  origin  of  it.    True  neurasthenia— 
that  is,  a  condition  with  pare  fatigae,  sense  of  pressure  on  the 
i.wl.  initablf  spine,  tlatulont  dyaijepsia,  mid  constip.ition, 
none  of  which  symptoms  has  been  necondarily  produced  hy 
anyofth«  affections  mentioned  above— will  be  found  to  depend 
ii  excessive  onanism  or  involuntary  seminal  emiasirat.  The 
siiecifie  cau8«  is  the  inordinate  repetition  of  some  form  of 
iiuto-erotic  activity,  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature,  which  occurs 
in  spite     a  pdinfnl  mmtol  eonflict.   The  psychical  energy 
of  the  person  is  being  unduly  taxed  t  )  replace  the  excitation 
that  normally  should  come  from  without.    The  harmfii!  effect 
of  masturbation  is  frequently  exaggerated,  and  sometimes 
altogether  denied,  the  truth  being  between  the  two  extrraiei. 

The  other  'actual  neurosis'  is  given  the  name  'anxiety- 
neurosis,''  because  morbid  anxiousness  or  dread  is  the  most 
constant  mptom  present,  frequently  dominating  the  clinical 
picture:  and  because  all  the  other  symptoms  stand  in  the 
closest  relation  to  this,  being  best  regarded  as  secondary 
derivatives  of  it.  The  most  typical  form  of  the  affection  is 
the  '  anxiety  attack,'  though  chronic  symptoms  are  often 
found  during  the  inter-paroxysmal  periods.  In  an  uaite 
attack  the  dread  may  be  very  intense,  and  is  often  accom- 
pani.  !  l,y  a  sense  of  congestion  in  the  head,  with  a  fear  of 
impen.Hng  apoplexy,  insanity,  or  death  ;  consciousness  may 
'  .\  fuiitf  tlisLUosion  of  this  topic  will  be  found  iii  Chapter  \  HI. 
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be  lost   There  is  a  great  inerease  in  freqamey  of  the  heart's 

action,  with  anginal  pain,  marked  palpitation,  fluttering,  and 
irregularity;  it  may  seem  temporarily  to  stop.  General 
tremor  and  sweating  occur,  and  the  pupuo  may  he  widely 
dilated.  Nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  occur,  and  they 
are  frequently  accompanied  by  diarrhaa  and  a  free  flow  of 
urine.  Respiratory  symptoms  are  in  some  cases  very  pro- 
nounced, the  chief  being  asthmatic  attacks  with  air  hanger 
and  a  sense  of  suffocation.  Nightmare  is  a  manifestation  of 
this  affection.  Very  frequently  the  attacks  are  larval,  or 
incomplete — that  is,  only  some  of  the  symptoms  appear. 
The  commonest  of  these  are  attacks  of  vertigo,  palpitation, 
sweating,  sudden  hunger,  an  imperative  desire  to  mictarate 
or  defecate,  and  feelings  of  suffocation.  They  are  accom> 
panied  by  a  variable  amonnt  of  anxiety,  though  the  patient, 
having  his  attention  concentrated  on  the  physical  disturbance, 
may  not  directly  complain  of  this.  The  vertigo  is  a  locomotor 
one,  like  that  dne  to  eye  trouble,  the  patient  feeling  that  the 
floor  is  swaying,  and  that  he  cannot  support  himself ;  the 
legs  feel  heavy  and  trembling,  and  give  way  under  him. 
There  is  no  sense  of  external  rotation  of  objects  in  a  definite 
direction,  as  in  auditory  or  cerebellar  vertigo.  In  the  chronic 
condition  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  apprehensive  expectation, 
dread,  or  uncertainty.  This  becomes  readily  attached  to  any 
idea  that  in  any  way  juBtifies  anxiety ;  it  therefore  frequently 
arises  in  coiniec  iion  with  ideas  that  normally  evoke  a  trace  of 
this,  such  as  thunder,  snakes  and  insects,  the  dark,  and  so 
on.  Sleeplessness  and  general  irritability,  with  a  hyper- 
(esthesia  to  auditory  sensations,  are  common  accompaniments 
of  this  anxious  state.  Other  chronic  symptoms  are  giddi- 
ness, parasthesias — simulating  rheumatic  pains— vasomotor 
congestions,  and  gastro  -  intestinal  disturbances,  especially 
nausea  and  diarrlidja.  When  one  group  of  symptoms  is 
especially  prominent,  particularly  the  respiratory,  cardiac,  or 
gastro-intestiual,  the  condition  is  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
orgpmie  disease.  I  have  mvffiral  times  seen  such  cues  with 
profuse  sweating',  occurrii^  <xaiy  at  night,  arouse  a  grave 
suspicion  of  phthisis. 
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The  etiological  agents  may  arise  in  various  way  that  it  is 
impossible  here  to  enam«rste,  hat  (h^  can  ali  be  iwramed 
under  the  following  statement :  An  anxiety-neurosis  is  the 
result  ot  sexual  excitation  occurring  under  circumstances  in 
wBich  the  mentol  constitaent  (desire)  is  not  allowed  to  reach 
consciousness.  Typical  instances  of  these  are  the  embraces 
of  engaged  couples,  the  employment  of  certain  harmful 
preventive  measures,  particularly  roitus  interrupt im,  sexual 
abstinence,  par^olarly  when  previous  indulgence  is  suddenly 
given  up,  such  as  on  the  death  of  the  married  partner  or  on  ^ 
refraining  from  long-continued  masturbation.  The  desire  is 
diverted  from  oonseionsneM  and  beeomes  converted  into  its 
opposite— namely,  dread  ;  morbid  dread  is  sexual  desire  that 
the  subject  does  not  wish  to  feel.  Overwork  and  other  forms 
of  strain  act  only  as  exciting  factors,  and  are  powerless  to 
produce  an  anxiety-neurosis  unless  the  specific  cause  » 
present.  The  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  condition 
thus  enables  us  to  carry  out  a  rational  and  effective  treatment, 
which  is  otherwise  impossiUe. 

We  come  next  to  the  psychoneuroses  proper,  and  as  there 
is  a  great  deal  that  is  common  to  the  pathogenesis  of  all 
forms  of  these  it  will  be  convenient  to  make  some  general 
remarks  of  uniform  applicability.    The  first  step  in  the 
understanding  of  these  affections  is  the  realisation  that  the 
symptoms  result  from  the  activity  of  certain  unconscious 
mental  processes— that  is,  of  processes  which  the  patient  is 
unable  spontaneously  to  recall  to  his  memory.    If  we  confine 
our  attention  only  to  those  processes  that  are  conscious  we 
are  soon  struck  by  the  sense  of  discimtinaity  in  the  patient's 
mental  life.    We  find  that  a  bizarre  obsessive  thought  sud- 
denly arises,  like  a  volcanic  island  in  the  Pacific,  apparently 
from  nowhere ;  or  that  a  given  harmless  object  awakes  in 
liim  an  uncontrollable  fear  or  an  outburst  of  rage.  These 
processes  seem  to  be  t]uite  isolated  phenomena  :  they  have 
apparently  no  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  patient's  mental 
life,  and  when  snperfieuJIy  nffoM  1^  ten  qnite  imxfdieabki 
and  illogical.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  are  traced  by  psycho- 
analysis to  their  origin  it  is  found  that  they  are  connected 
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with  highly  significant  underlying  mental  processes,  of  which 
pstient  WM  not  at  sH  mmm.  liuiy  prove  to  be 
throughout  intelligible,  and  the  distress  they  occasion  is 
shewn  to  be  logically  quite  justified.  The  island  ceases  to  be 
a  freak  of  nature,  and  taJiM  its  place  in  tiie  fgmmi  rational 
foheme.  The  discontinuity  of  menial  life  is  merely  an 
apparent  one,  and  disappears  as  soon  as  one  realises  that 
only  a  part  of  that  life  is  conscious,  another  equally  important 
part  b«ng  ancoosoione.  The  knowledge  of  variooe  uncon- 
scious mental  processes  given  us  by  Freud  has  proved 
illuminating  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  neuroses,  but  also 
in  the  so-called  normal,  a  theme  that  it  wonld  here  be  oat 
of  place  to  discuss,  and  it  has  thrown  a  bright  light  on  a 
number  of  matters  that  were  previously  obscure  and  incom- 
prehensible. Without  this  knowledge  it  is  quite  hopeless  to 
•ttraapt  to  aiAvB  the  muay  liddlm  of  the  psychoneuroses. 

The  next  question  is  the  source  of  the  pathogenic  activity 
of  these  unconscious  processes,  or  rather  the  source  of  the 
onemtBebonmn  of  the  processes,  for,  strangely  en<ra|^,  this 
is  only  another  aspect  of  the  same  question.    Their  harmful 
effect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  unconscious,  and 
vanishes  as  soon  as  they  are  again  made  conscious ;  it  is  on 
tiiis  empiric  knowledge  that  the  invaloaUe  psyoho-analytio 
method  of  treatment  is  based.    The  processes  in  (luestion  are 
unconscious  because  they  have  forcibly  been  made  so  by  a 
deftosive  aet  on  ^  purt  trf  the  patifflit    They  coaoem 
memories  that  the  patient  wishes  to  forget  and  cannot  bear 
to  recall,  from  which  he  has  striven  to  get  away.   They  are 
disagreeable  to  him  for  reasons  such  as  shame,  diqgQst, 
conscience,  and  so  on.    The  occurrence  just  mentioned  is 
technically  described  by  the  term  '  repression.'  Further 
study  of  the  pathogenic  repressed  processes  reveals  the  fact 
tiiat  iSWj  are  aiwqps  oi  a  dynaaaie  nature — that  vt,  they 
represent  a  stri\'ing,  a  tendency,  or,  most  simply  expressed, 
a  wish.   This  is  a  very  important  matter,  for  it  will  at 
aam  be  noticed  that  it  eontra^ets  ^e  current  opn^im  Mnt 
tM&e  mental  processes,  such  as  a  painful  sbock,  grief,  etc., 
an  the  essential  cause  of  hysterical  symptoms.  It  gives 
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as  a  new  point  of  view,  for  we  can  now  deeeribe  the  splitting 
of  consciousnes?,  or  psychological  disaggregation,  mtSA  ham 
long  been  known  to  be  at  the  basis  of  hysterical  symptoms,  in 
terms  of  mental  conflict.  The  symptoms  arise  as  the  resalt 
of  a  conflict  between  two  foNes,  one  <rf  whieh  is  a  wish  that 
is  striving  to  realise  itself  consciously ;  the  other  of  which  is 
an  effort  to  keep  back  all  knowledge  of  this  wish — to  '  repress' 
it.  Neither  of  these  forees  is  entirely  saccessfal,  and  the 
result  is  a  compromise,  which  clinically  is  called  a  symptom. 
The  'repressed'  wish  comes  to  fulfilment  in  the  patient's 
unconscious  phantasy,  but  is  not  admitted  to  external  expres- 
sion until  it  has  been  distorted  by  the  reprMsing  action  of 
the  opposite  force,  which  is  termed  the  endopsychic  censor. 
We  can,  therefore,  formulate  the  general  statement  that  every 
psyehonenrotic  symptom  is  tiie  disguised  manifestation  of  a  ^ 
repressed  wish-fulfilment.  Neither  force  altogether  succeeds  or 
altogether  fails.  The  wish  is  not  expressed  in  its  native  form, 
bat  undergoes  distortion  ;  and  the  censor  fails  to  achieve  its 
object  of  preventing  the  wish  from  reaching  ccmseioomen^ 
though  it  succeeds  in  pnvwting  the  "tpiff^^nim  el  tiw  tram 
being  appreciated. 

Whm  the  whole  proeoM  is  Mandated  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  underlying  dynamic  forces,  or  wishes,  are  in  every 
case  of  a  sexual  nature.  The  symptoms  thus  represent  a  per- 
verse form  of  uncfmsdons  sexual  gratification,  a  fact  which 
explains  the  persistency  with  whkh  so  many  patients  cling  to 
them.  There  is  always  an  unconscious  resistance  against 
getting  better,  for  giving  up  the  symptoms  means  renouncing 
a  certain  amooat  of  sexual  gratifieaticm,  in  many  eases  ib» 
chief  one  open  to  the  patient.  This  dogmatic  statement  may 
sound  strange,  but  it  is  a  question  that  can  be  decided  only 
by  actual  experienoe,  and  those  who  have  soeeeeded  in 
fully  unravellii^  tmk  qraq^toiM  ara  nnanlmoat  m  r^cnf^^ 
this  conclusion. 

The  act  pathogenesis  of  psychoneurotic  symptoms  is 
far  teom  being  as  rimi^  asl  hava  laataAami^M^y  radiei^. 
In  practice  one  always  finds  that  a  symptom  results  not  from 
one  submerged  wish,  but  from  many.   In  the  series  of  an- 
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conscious  psychical  processes  that  underlie  a  given  symptom 
are  woven  a  great  number  of  actual  experiences  that  the 
patient  has  Uved  through.    The  memory  of  these  experiences 
has  in  many  instances  got  lost,  through  the  process  of 
repression.    This  is  because  the  memories  have  become 
associated  in  the  most  complex  manner  with  submerged 
wnhes,  so  that  the  mental  processes  in  question  are  exceed- 
ingly intertwined.    On  disentangling  them  one  finds  that  the 
energy  that  goes  to  make  up  the  symptom  is  derived  from 
various  sources,  some  of  recent  date,  others  of  older.  In  every 
case  however,  the  most  essential  sources  are  those  of  earUest 
date,  namely,  in  the  first  half  of  chUdhood.  These  are  presMit 
in  every  case,  so  that  one  may  lay  down  the  general  law  that 
nothing  happening  to  a  child  after  the  age  of  five  can  cause  a 
psychoneurosis.    Later  experiences,  of  whatever  kmd,  are 
only  significant  in  this  direction  if  the  specific  causes  have 
already  been  in  operation  before  this  age.    The  importance  of 
this  for  prophylaxis  is  obvious.  The  specUic  causes  in  question 
are  various  sexual  experiences  in  early  childhood,  of  a  kmd 
I  have  here  no  time  to  describe.    Freud  has  shewn  that 
the  sexual  life  of  chiUlren,  thou-h  widely  differing  from  that  of 
adults,  is  far  richer  and  more  significant  than  is  commonly 
supposed.    From  the  early  tentative  sexual  trends  are  de- 
veloped, on  the  one  hand  the  relatively  precise  sexual 
functions  of  adult  life,  and  on  the  other  a  ;^reat  number  of 
non- sexual  mental  capacities  and  activities.     The  early 
development  of  the  sexual  instinct  is  a  highly  delicate  one, 
and  one  pe.  aliarly  prone  to  errors  both  of  direction  and  of 

intensity.  ,      ,        t  t 

The  statements  here  made  apply  to  the  three  forms  of 
psychoneurosis,  though  there  are  special  psychological  features 
of  each.  The  best -known  form  is  the  classical  hysteria, 
which  Freud  terms  '  conversion-hysteria,'  on  account  of  the 
conversion  of  psychical  disturbances  into  physical  symp- 
toms that  is  its  chief  characteristic.  The  second  form  is  the 
most  frequent,  namely.  '  anxiety-hysleria*;  in  it  both  the 
cause  and  the  effect  are  psychical,  the  symptoms  constitutmg 
(BM  ot  the  Mveral  vwieties  of  phobias.   The  third  form  is  the 
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'  obsessional  nearosis,'  of  which  the  commonest  and  most 
important  manifmtations  are  the  obsessions. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  again  say  that  the  knowledge  gained 
by  patient  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  pathogenesis 
gives  us  both  a  stable  foundation  on  which  to  build  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  of  the  neuroses  and  at  the  same  time  the 
power  to  deal  radically  and  soceeMfally  with  these  mott 
distressing  of  maladies. 


CHAFFEB  VI 


THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  ORGANIC  AND 
FUNCTIONAL  NEBY0U8  PISSA^S.* 

As  I  wish  to  confine  my  remarks  on  this  subject  principally 
to  questions  of  diagnosis  it  will  first  be  necessary  shortly 
to  consider  what  we  understand  by  these  terms.  Under 
the  term  'functional  nervous  disease'  two  different  groups 
of  conditions  are  included,  and  I  matt  here  express  my 
grave  doubt  as  to  whether  either  group  concerns  functional 
nervous  disease  in  the  sense  ordinarily  implied  by  this,  that 
is,  a  disorder  of  nervous  function  apart  from  alteratira  m 
nmous  tissue ;  in  my  opinion,  the  evidence  points  to  the 
one  class  being  of  a  truly  organic  nature,  while  the  other  is 
not  truly  a  nervous  disorder.  I  can  best  make  my  meaning 
eleur  by  recalling  to  your  mind  the  following  groups  of 
conditions  in  »  tdNou  which  wiU  illustn^  tiM  point  at 
issue : 

A.  Nervous  diseases  with  a  gross  macroscopic  loncm.  (Tabes 

dorsalis,  disseminate  sclerosis,  etc.) 

B.  Nervous  diM»aes  witb  ik>  grow  mafflwieopic  lesion. 

(Chorea,  I^kinson's  disease,  some  forms  of  epilei»y, 

etc.) 

C.  Actual  neuroses. 

1.  Neurasthenia. 
S,  Anzi0ty  neurostt. 

*  SumiDw;  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Post-Onchnile  Cliaic  of  the 
Toronto  Ortbopedk  Ho^tia,  November  12,  1910.  MOiA^i  la  ^ 
Dominion  MiSkml  Monthly,  Jkxxmha,  1910. 
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D.  PBychoneoroMS. 

1.  Hysteria. 

2.  Obaesaional  states. 

E.  Psychoses.    (Dementia  prsecox,  general  paralysis  of  the 

insane,  etc.) 

It  has  been  established  that  in  the  case  of  the  diseases  in 
Group  B  there  are  definite  changes  demonstsable  by  the  aid 
of  the  microseope,  though  maeh  remains  to  be  leumed  oon- 
coming  the  nature  and  distribution  of  these ;  properly 
speaking,  therefore,  these  diseases  are  truly  organic  in  nature, 
and  the  term  'functional'  should  not  be  applied  to  them. 
Oil  the  other  hand,  the  diaewwe  in  QxoapeC  and  D  can  hardly 
be  called  primarily  nervous  diseases,  since  they  take  their 
origin  in  a  more  general  source,  namely,  in  deviations,  per- 
versions uid  emmeooB  tonetioning  ot  certain  of  the  biologieal 
instincts— prineip^y  those  that  relate  to  the  adaptation  of  the 
person  to  his  Mivironment.  As,  however,  the  central  nervous 
system  is  essentially  concerned  in  this,  it  is  readily  com- 
prehensible that  the  manifestations  of  such  disorders  shoiilit 
reveal  themselves  by  means  of  perturbations  of  this  system. 
In  the  same  way.  Graves'  disease  is  not  now  regarded  as  a 
true  nervons  disease,  for  the  nenwue  alt«raU(ms  and  qrmpkmis 
are  only  xirondary  to  affections  of  the  thyroid  (^ukI. 

A  word  must  be  said  on  the  differences  betwem  the  actual 
neuroses  and  the  pqrehonenroses.  The  main  three  are  these : 
(1)  The  injurious  trauma  is  a  physical  one  in  the  form«r  cam, 
a  mental  one  in  the  latter.  (2)  In  the  former  ca^e  the  cause 
is  still  operative  at  the  actual  moment,  and  the  neurosis  ceases 
when  it  is  removed.  In  the  latter  case  the  ultimate  cause  lies 
in  the  patient's  past,  in  early  childhood.  (3)  In  the  former 
case  the  individual  symptoms  cannot  be  further  reduced  or 
explained  by  any  form  of  psychological  analysis,  whereas  in 
the  latter  it  is  found  that  each  separate  symptom  has  a 
psychological  meaning,  is  in  fact  a  condensed  symbolio 
expression  of  a  great  number  of  mental  experiences. 

It  is  frequently  observed  in  practice  tlmt  a  givoi  jtttieirt 
may  present  signs  of  both  a  neurosis  and  an  organic  affection. 
No  doubt  this  occurrence  is  frequently  a  coincidence,  for  there 
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is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  neurosis  that  precludes  the 
patient  from  acquiring  a  tamoar  «rf  the  Iwaln  or  ottier  orgwiie 

trouble.    Every  neurologist  will  agree,  however,  that  in  many 
cases  tliere  is  a  causal  connection  between  the  two  conditions, 
in  that  the  presence  of  an  organic  aifection,  perhaps  of  some 
man  than  of  othert,  aeem  to  favour  the  occurrence  of  certain 
neoroseH.    It  is  to  he  noted  that  the  organic  affection  should 
be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  niithrcuL  of  the  neurosis,  not 
of  Uie  nearosiB  itself.  To  tmtkratand  Ae  ezj^anatimi  of  thia, 
we  have  to  remember  that  in  the  a  tiology  of  the  neuroses,  just 
as  in  that  of  all  other  diseases,  there  have  to  be  distinguished 
specific,  essential  faetoni,  in  the  absence  of  whieh  the  con- 
dition cannot  arise,  and  aceessory,  adjuvant  or  exciting 
factors;  the  latter,  such  as  overwork,  strain,  grief,  and 
accidents,  are  often  erroneously  thought  to  be  the  essential 
teetors.   Now  yoa  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  with  various 
infections  disease  will  result  if  the  dose  of  the  specific  virus  is 
sufficient,  but  that  disease  may  also  result  from  a  smaller  dose, 
provided  that  adjnvant  feetors  (general  ill-healtii,  are 
also  in  action.    The  specific  causes  of  the  neuroses  are  wide- 
spread, and  we  have  all  had  to  contend  more  or  less  success- 
fully, witu  some  of  them ;  with  many  persons  their  harmful 
effset  can  be  averted  only  so  long  as  no  other  noxious  factor 
intervenes.    Dealing  with  the  accessory  factors,  which  have 
evoked  the  outbreak  of  symptoms,  is  in  most  cases  merely 
a  temporary  po8ti)onement  oi  the  troabto ;  on  the  other  hand, 
satisfactorily  dealing  with  the  specific  factors  means  making 
the  patient  free,  strong,  and  independent,  so  that  he  is  in  a 
position  to  resist  the  action  of  any  of  the  acceesoryinflnenees. 
Organic  nervooa  diseue  is  one  of  the  accessory  factors ;  it 
alone  can  produce  no  neurosis,  but  it  can  favour  the  outbreak 
of  neurotic  symptoms  in  a  patient  with  whom  the  specific 
eaoflee  of  nearosfo  are  «s^g. 

Ill  regfird  to  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  neuroses,  I  ^ 
wish  to  lay  down  one  principal  thesis :  one  should  never  make  - 
such  a  diagnosis  on  merely  negative  grounds,  but  raily  when 
the  characteristic  featoree  of  neurotic  symptoms  are  present. 
It  is  an  only  too  common  practice  to  examine  for  certain 
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signs  that  are  generally  considered  pathognomonic  of  organic 
changes  in  the  nervoos  gysteni,  and,  when  these  are  not 
foniul,  to  declare  the  case  one  of  '  functional  diseiiso.'  A  little 
conHideration  shews  thai  in  many  cases  this  procedure  must 
inevitably  lead  the  obi«rver  into  error,  far,  m  the  one  hand, 
many  cusen  of  organic  nervous  diHeuse  do  not  shew  in  their 
early  stage  the  particular  signs  just  referred  to,  and  so  would 
inconreotly  be  labelled  'fanctional,'  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  a  neurosis  coexistn  with  an  orgftnio  affection,  it  would 
necessarily  be  overlooked.  When  a  patient  coniplaiiiH  of 
headache  und  fatigue,  one  does  not  make  the  diagnosis  of 
Bright's  disease  merely  by  excladii^  otlur  diseases;  one 
looks  for  the  characteristic  evidences  of  this  affection.  In 
spite  of  the  obviousness  of  this  truth,  it  is  remarkable  how 
frequently  it  is  ignored  when  it  is  a  question  of  recognising  a 
neurosis.  I  must  insist  that  the  features  of  neurotic  symptoms 
are  as  typical  and  clearly  defined  as  those  of  most  other  dis- 
eases, BO  that,  in  the  absence  of  these  features,  one  should 
refuse  to  pmKMmee  a  given  euae  one  <rf  neurosis. 

It  is  only  possible  here  to  select  a  few  of  the  commonest 
errors  in  diagnosis,  and  thus  to  illustrate  the  principles  on 
which  such  diagnosis  should  be  foand^.  In  the  ease  of  the 
actual  neuroses,  the  mistakes  made  are  commonly  due,  not  to 
errors  in  judgement,  but  to  ignorance  of  the  cardinal  features 
of  each  form.  For  instance,  the  mistake  of  confounding  the 
early  stage  of  a  general  paralysis  or  denMntw  prsecox  with 
neurasthenia  is  not  so  frequent  as  the  ignorant  confounding 
under  this  term  of  conditions  which  are  fundamentally 
difierent  one  from  the  other.  Affections  so  dispan^  as 
obsessional  states,  cyclothymia  (a  mild  form  of  maniaeal- 
depressive  insanity),  anxiety  states,  and  neurasthenia  proper 
are  frecjuently  brought  together  under  a  single  heading, 
whereas,  in  reality,  the  letiology,  course,  prognosis,  and  treat- 
ment are  totally  different  with  each  of  these.  Even  the  two 
forms  of  actual  neuroses  have  to  be  very  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other,  for  the  cause  and  treatment  is  almost 
exacUy  opposite  in  the  two  cases  ;  neurasthenia  is  due  to  the 
combination  of  deficient  afferent  excitation  with  excessive 
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efferent  outflow,  while  the  anxiety  neuroiiii  is  due  to  the  com- 
bination of  excessive  afferent  excitation  with  d«fid«at  ^Kmnt 
outflow.  With  the  anxiety  neurosis  the  mistake  tnoHt  fre- 
quently made  is  to  confound  the  condition,  not  with  any 
organic  nervous  diseuBe,  but  with  affections  of  some  other 
system.  This  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  «Mei  are 
atypical,  some  symptomB  of  the  complete  syndrome  l)eing 
mooh  more  pronounced  than  others.  For  instunce,  when 
these  are  mainly  cardiac,  soeh  as  palfrftatimi,  Inereased  fre- 
qwney,  irr^ulnrity  and  suddw)  stoppage  of  the  heart's 
action,  pain  of  cardiac  distribution,  deep-si|^g  respiration, 
apparent  dyspnti  a,  etc.,  tliey  may  easily  be  thought  to  proceed 
from  some  mural  or  valvular  lesion  ;  the  attacks  of  nausea  or 
vomiting,  with  chronic  diarrha-a,  often  mislead  the  observer 
into  concentrating  his  attention  on  the  alimentary  tract ;  the 
poUakiaria.  precipitancy  of  mietoritkm,  and  polynrte  iB^r  give 
rise  to  the  suspicion  of  granular  kidney,  and  so  on. 

Obsessional  states,  if  they  are  not  erroneously  thought  to 
be  neurasthenic,  should  as  a  mlo  be  easily  neogidati.  They 
are  rarely  mistaken  for  any  organic  nervous  disease,  but  they 
are  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  from  certain  forms  of 
hysteria,  and  especially  from  dementia  precox. 

Hysteria  is  the  neurosis  that  is  moat  firaquently  confounded 
with  organic  nervous  disease ;  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
Uiis  is  neglect  of  the  principle  above  referred  to,  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  exceedingly  efaaraetoriitie  tnuts  prmCTted  by 
hysterical  symptoms  would  prevent  the  majority  of  such 
mistakes.  One  or  two  instances  only  will  be  given.  In  the 
case  of  a  paralysis,  possibly  due  to  hysteria,  one,  of  course, 
examines  for  the  most  valuable  indications  of  organic  change 
in  the  nervous  system,  such  as  Babinski's  sign,  Mendel's 
sign,  etc.,  but  the  absence  of  these  by  no  means  proves  the 
ease  to  be  one  of  hysteria,  neither  does  the  nresenM  of  Aen 
exclude  the  coexistence  of  hysteria.  If  paralysis  is  due 
to  hysteria,  then  it  will  present  at  least  some  of  the  features 
characteristic  of  hysterical  paralysis ;  these  do  not  oeeor  in 
cerebral  paralysis,  and  it  is  with  this  that  the  differential 
diagnosis  is  largely  concerned.  The  paralysis  may,  for  instance. 
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afifeoi  the  proximal  part  ol  the  limb  to  a  greater  extent  (ban 
lb*  dktai,  emtrary  to  the  rale  at  flmhral  piJnee.  It  m 
(raqotnyy  mcnre  intense  than  in  seen  with  these,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  may  he  strikingly  localised.  When  this  combina- 
tion of  excessive  intenfity  and  limited  distribotion  is  present, 
it  is  highly  charaotei.dtio  of  hysteria.  One  may  formulate 
the  i-ule  that  a  cerc^bral  paralysiH  is  never  1^  the  same  time 
complete  and  partial,  as  an  hysterical  one  treqoentlj  it.  When 
a  cerebral  leuon  eanaea  complete  paralytis  of  a  limb,  thai  tii* 
paralysia  will  not  be  altogether  confined  to  that  limb.  In 
hysteria,  the  limitation  may  proceed  still  further,  to  what  is 
called  diasoeiation  of  a  given  function ;  tbaa  a  limb  may  be 
absolutely  paralysed  for  one  purpose,  as  in  the  syndrome 
known  as  astasia>abMia,  and  yet  m»g  foaetiou  normally  in 
other  respects. 

Tbki  eurioof  e<«ilHi»tion  of  excessive  intrasity  and  strict 

limitation  is  seen  in  other  regions  tlian  that  of  motilitv.  In 
hysteria,  an  absolute  aphasia  may  be  observed  quite  coniined 
to  the  sensory  side,  aa  oeeanmee  nvnt  met  hi  rr^^aae 
disrase.  Bemarkable  dissociations  are  here  also  not  infre- 
quentiy  met  with ;  a  patient  may  lose  the  power  of  cominre- 
hending  bis  native  tongue  while  retaining  that  in  regard  to 
foreign  languages.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  lees 
striking  forms  of  dissociation  produced  by  organic  disease, 
vhere  the  function  lost  is  always  the  most  complex  or  latest 
aeqidfed. 

Similar  features  may  be  observed  in  connection  with  the 
sensory  symptoms.  Absolute  loss  of  one  form  of  sensibility, 
e.tj.,  pain,  with  perfect  retention  of  all  other  ftnrms,  is  an 
ooeorrenee  rarely  if  ever  found  in  organic  disease,  but 
frequently  in  hysteria.  Here  the  dissociation,  or  electivity, 
may  be  so  pronounced  as  to  be  quite  distinctive  of  the  affec- 
tkm;  a  psli«Bt  may,  fCHrinsteaee, be  qaitenni^  to  recognise 
by  touch  certain  objects  at  a  time  when  he  can  readily  dis- 
tinguish others.  The  function  lost  may,  as  before,  be  less 
complex  than  that  retained,  in  contrast  to  the  rale  <d  organic 
disMUM ;  I  have  seen  a  patient  recognise  the  shape  and  nature 
of  an  object  placed  in  his  totally  antesthetic  hand,  a  paradox  the 
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expliniitioi  i>l  which  Ituib  us  fur  into  tb«  i^eratonuii  I 
the  i)iitli<n;en«>8ifl  of  hyattna. 

:  few  t'MimjtleB  mmi  niflice  i  >  iihiBtrutu  the  pii  -iiila 
aliove  laid  (h'.vii.  (hat  iifuii"  symptom^  hiiVb  iheu  i)t;euli»r 
chttmcU;  >ln-H  liB  \vi  ii  as  oi  ■iiie  uiiea.  h  ul  that  thv!  diagnosis 
of  thtm,  to  be  accurate,  niUHt  rest  on  4  kB<  ^^k^^  uf  thMe 
dhftriiftei'isticH. 

All  evident  coroUiiry  from  tliesa    >anid<  1  auoll^  is  that  in 
nennlogical  di^oiit  a  knowMge  is  necessarr  of  thm  tjrpicftl 
feat ur.  s  not  only  of  organic  ditttjiiaee-,  1    *  \i\        th,  iHuroses. 
Miiv  [  I      .t  few  otht'   rettson-  way  e    se  ku.  a    --.^  of 
nturoBt'H  1-  nil  impoi  '  snr  m  ^  "fer?     -  ^he  first  pf  t<^,  n 
ae8(»tnt  of  their  great  fre4U«n      whtu  l  i  ^  nuj  h       ^rmir  i 
in  i?'!ip;i»osil  are  f  *ien  in  e  ns,  oration.      is  'h 
hyhieria  akme  is  tlie  mon  fr«i  ent  sing  le  it 
tot  medical  treatntiHit.   In  the  T«*xt  plaw-    '  -     - ' 
important  to  recogni^  a"^'  < 
therai>euttc  measures  mv<.  n 
I  wish  to  call  attention    >  thtj  mu  ' 
^fogDOsi'  of  th('rfe  atl  tions. 
laid,  witii  ri  'ht.   in  th,  r"f'i 
puli>  onary  I  ibere  '  sis,  of  pteitdic 
and  other  BiidadiiR«  in  vh^b  ^era^n^  s^seess  lurgely 
deper.  ls  on  tli^  t:      of  :  i«rveflt»on.     me  hears  very  little 
about  the  iinsirai        i4      Tgnisiti  i       auroBis  ui  its  early 
stages.   Y«*  it  is  la*  f-om  being    m  jst^^^   if  v^^kstmoe  a>  to 
whetbtjr  trw  radicni  trtsatment  of  -mn      egun  early  or 

Lite.    I  V    ui  rt  uiind  sou  that  i  ^nt  of  an  advanced 

e       ,        vmi^.  when  !  ai     ntate  (rf  inveterate 

to-  =it{j?5tti,  .  ?  >ria£Wabk  -borioi  and  often  diaappointing 
ta  t  i   "lov.     ^r,  wt     at  one  time  in  an  early 

m^~~  =  .  life    4  U)  foretell  whether  any  given 

w  i  tbi»  i^F0etkH3  or  boI.   Last,  but  wA 

le,'  t,  18  th  m  t    •      study  of  the  conditionia 

favouring  u.  ot "  rosis  is  perhaps  more 

in?  motive  that  y  >  ar  iiit  study  in  regard  to  Tarioua 
sot  logaal  tkod  educative  pn  ems  which  every  medical 
pa»  4^oner  tu  1st  face  no  less  Uian  any  other  thougbtfol 
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CHAPTER  Vn 


SIMULATED  FOOLISHNESS  IS  HYSflWA' 

The  word  '  Himulation '  >>  iiivolvvd  »  so  many  misandtr- 
Btandhi  and  divergent  a  anings  that  whenever  if.  used  it 
is  tle^  'e  to  define  it,  even  whon,  as  1  .  re,  it  is  not  intended 
directi,  i  disease  tbe  m»in  prot'l>ima  concerning  the  relation 
of  it  to  menial  abmnniialflv.  Ite  iwo  ehM  eonnotations  <tf 
the  term  in  medicine  are:  d  The  coiir-cioiita  aid  purpottW 
feigning  of  a  given  symptom  with  the  itUentiun  of  deri^bg  ft 
Iiaipable  benefit  therefirom,  and  'i^  the  deceptive  reMmttraee 
that  ne  symptom  may  bear  to  anotb*'^.  The  extreme  types 
uf  tht  >*e  are  easily  to  ln)  distinmiisl  An  exiuiiplo  of  the 
first  ^v  uld  be  the  deliberate  feigning  of  insanity  in  ortier  to 
e  paB«lim6nt  for  a  erfaoe ;  of  the  eeeond,  the  'simuirtaon ' 
0!  -^Iiiectasis  by  lu  unusual  form  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
em  "liere  are,  however,  many  different  kinds  of  cases  in 
whi^  %tinction  is  (>y  no  means  so  otmoas,  and  i»  some- 
tinn  <1,  almost  i  iipossiblc  to  make  :  this  is  particularly 

so  in  t  ,  iiul  iiion  of  mental  symptoms.  It  is  occasionally 
a  very  dilhcult  matter  to  decide  whether  the  simulation  of  a 
mental  symptom  not  really  present  is  due  to  deliberate  design, 
or  to  the  effect  of  another,  ami  nususpected,  disorder  that  is 
oiterating  independently  of  the  palieut'ti  will.  The  two  criteria 
that  are  nstorally  first  tliought  of,  namely  whether  the  i^timt 
is  consciouB  of  he  simulation  and  whether  he  has  anything 
to  gtiin  by  its  eeeorreMe,  are  oj^u  to  many  sources  of  fallacy. 

>  Read  before  the  Detrmt  Sodety  of  Htwtekigy  and 
February  8,  191ft    Publiahed  in  the  American  Journal 
Uctober,  19ia 
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Awareness  on  the  part  of  the  patic  t  in  no  way  demonstrates 
deliberate  production  oi  the  symptom,  nor  is  it  always  pteami 
at  a  given  momoit  even  in  cases  of  this  naiure.  Again,  a 
Bymptv)m  that  occurs  quite  independently  of  the  patient's  will 
may  be  distinctly  welcome  to  him  and  of  considerable  benefit, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  advantage  accruing  from  the 
ddiberate  feigning  of  a  given  symptom  may  to  the  observer 
appear  to  be  quite  incommensurate  with  the  drawbacks  and 
suffering  endared. 

From  the  extensive  and  excellent  work^  that  has  in  recent 
years  been  done  on  the  subject  of  simulation  of  insanity  some 
conclusions  stand  out  with  peculiar  distinctness.  01  thwe  the 
following  may  be  moitioned :  Deliberate  simulation  of  insanity 
is  a  rare  occurrence,  much  more  so  than  was  previously 
thought ;  in  the  cases  of  this  nature  the  great  majority  of  the 
patients  shew  positive  mental  disorder,  most  frequently  feeble- 
mindedness, hysteria,  and  dementia  prsecox;  deliberate  simula- 
tion is  commonly  the  product  of  motives  that  in  their  quality 
or  intensity  shew  marked  devii^n  from  ttie  normai,  and  ii 
an  midertaking  very  difficult  for  a  iM^thy  person  to  smtain 
for  more  than  a  short  time. 

In  the  psychoneuroses,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  hyeiMris, 
the  problem  is  even  more  Mjmplex.  Purposiveness  and  imita- 
tion are  attributes  so  easily  ascribed  to  hysteria  by  superficial 
consideration  that  it  is  little  wonder  that  it  has  taken  thirty 
years'  investigation  to  eonvinm  neorologiski  that  the  symptoms 
are  not  the  pradaet  of  eonseioaB  deeei^cm.   This  conclusion, 

>  See  partlcukrte  Badnr  :  B^*ge  zur  Lehre  von  der  Simulation  und 
Aggravation  bei  tnMiin«aKl«r  Heurose.  1906  Die  Simulation  von 
KSnkhwten  und  ihre  Beurteilung.  1908.  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der 
Sommencben  UntersuchunKsmcthoden  filr  die  Frnffe  der  Simulation. 
AtntL  Saehvent.  Ztg.,  1908,  Nr.  19.  Ueber  Simulation  von  Schwach- 
^  K^kTp,!^h.  u.  new.  Krankhetten,  15d.  iv..  S.  69  u.  85.  Bolte  : 
UriMT  riidge  Fiille  von  Simulation.  Allg.  Zeihchr.  f.  I'i,ych,„tr..  Bd.  Ix., 
8  47.  Bonhoffer  :  Klinische  Beitrage  zur  Lehre  von  den  Dt  j^.  nerations- 
Pivohogen.  1907.  Ureslcr :  Die  Simulation  von  (iei>.te«8U)rung  und 
Epilepsic  1904.  Jung  :  Ueber  Simulation  von  Geistessturung.  Joum. 
f.  Ps'Jchol.  u.  Neur.,  Bd.  ii.,  S.  IHl.  K,.ppen  :  L'eber  die  I'^ntlarvimg  yon 
Simulation  bei  Geisteskranken.  Denhche  Med.  lUoc/i.,  1907,  Nr.  24. 
Mairet  •  I.»  sini<il.ation  de  la  folie.  1908.  I'cuta :  Die  Simulation  vo.t 
Geisteskrankheit.  1906.  liaimann  :  Simulation  von  GelstesBtorung, 
1907    Biebm  :  Zur  Frase  der  Simulation  von  Geisteakrankheit.  Aug. 
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certain  as  it  is,  has  up  to  the  present  been  only  partially 
Mdmilated  by  the  madioa  yxttSaadoa  at  large,  which  stiU 
talks  of '  detecting '  hysteria  almost  as  often  as  of  diagnosing 
it.  Some  of  Freud's  recent  work  may,  when  imperfectly 
understood,  have  the  dfect  of  rdintoremg  this  aneiont  error ; 
I  refer  to  his  demonstration  that  each  hysterical  symptom 
does  in  fact  have  a  meaning,  in  a  sense  a  purpose,  and  serves 
the  function  of  gratifying  an  egoistic  aim  of  the  patient's. 
He  holds  that  an  hysterical  symptom  is  the  symbolic  and  dis- 
torted expression  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  '  repressed '  (rerdramit) 
wish,  that  it  is  he  only  means  open  to  the  patient  of  obtaining 
a  secret  pleasure.  Thore  is,  hoiraw,  &aa  tundammk^  diffnr- 
enee  to  be  noted  between  Freud's  conception  and  the  current 
view — namely  that,  according  to  him,  the  whole  piucess  always 
takes  its  roots  in  the  unconscious,  and  is  ososlfy  UDCQMekKU 
throughout ;  both  the  wish  and  the  gratification  are  unknown 
to  the  patient.  That  is  the  reason  why  urging  the  patient 
consciously  to  overcome  the  symptom  meets  with  such  limited 
snecMB.  It  is  only  whm  the  nnderiying  proeara  is  made  eoa- 
scious  that  it  becomes  within  the  ptttimt's  power  parmenaitiy 
to  overcome  the  symptom. 

The  symptom  of  foolish,  silly  beltarknir  hu  long  bem 
recognised  as  a  frequent  one  in  hysteria,  and  is  often  thought 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  mental  state  of  this  malady.  Only 
a  few  observers,  however,  have  noted  how  closely  allied  it  is 
to  another,  eqoidfy  bequent,  nwntal  trait,  namely  childish- 
p.ess.  When  assm^itad  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  foolish  funni- 
ness,  called  by  0|^«^eim  '  WitzeUucht,'  it  has  been  given 
the  name  of  *Moria'  by  JTsBtoowitas.  Very  little  had  bem 
contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  obscure  symptom  in 
question  until  the  adoption  of  Freud's  psycho-analytic  method, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  case  may  throw  Kmie  light 
on  nataxe  and  origin  <rf  it»  as  well  as  illustrate  tlM  dtffieoll^ 
in  diagnosis  that  its  presence  may  give  rise  to. 

The  patient,  a  boy  of  15,  was  kindly  transferred  to  my  care 
by  Dr. O.K. Clarke  OB  S^ftember^ 90^1,1900.  Hewaete 
Buflering  from  attacks  of  a  peculiar  kind  that  will  presently 
bedeawibed.  Thebistory  was  that  he  bad  been  quite  well  until 
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two  months  before.  On  July  the  2l8t,  when  at  work,  he  was 
hit  on  the  head  by  a  number  of  bobbins  which  be  ww  laling 

up  above  him.  He  wfts  slightly  Btunned,  but  went  <m  with 
his  work.  That  night  he  seemed  to  be  a  little  out  of  sorts,  and 
lay  quiet,  curled  up  on  the  hearthrug.  On  July  the  25th  his 
mother  first  heard  aboot  the  accident,  and  on  the  next  day 
she  took  him  to  see  a  doctor.  During  these  five  days  the 
boy's  behaviour  had  quite  changed,  in  that  he  had  become 
moody  and  sulky,  refused  to  speak  to  anyone,  and  reeoited 
answering  questions  addressed  to  him.  The  doctor  sent  him 
into  the  hospital,  where  he  rapidly  became  very  excited  and 
even  delirious.  That  night  he  was  extremely  restless,  had  to 
be  lield  in  bed,  and  did  not  recognise  his  mother.  The  doctor 
said  that  he  had  brain  fever,  and  had  his  head  shaved.  On 
the  next  day  his  mother  took  him  away  from  the  hospital, 
but  he  «mttntied  m  tiie  same  excited  and  reetleaB  oo^^ 
for  about  ten  days.  During  this  time  he  was  very  noisy  and 
obstreperous,  and  they  had  difficulty  in  feeding  him  or  in 
getting  him  to  answer  any  questions.  He  gradually  reeov«red, 
bat  never  been  quite  well  since.  In  the  succeeding  two 
mtm&t  he  suffered  from  attucks  that  regularly  recurred  every 
tm  In  these  he  behaved  in  an  exceedingly  foolish  and 

childirit  mMm«r,rBrtIe«iiy  mm^^ring  aboirt  hoaMV^dstiiag, 
played  silly  pranks,  and  teased  his  brothers  and  sisters,  using 
rough  horseplay;  he  would  slap  theni  until  they  got  annoyed, 
and  then  would  hug  and  kiss  them  to  exeem.  On  two  oeeamom 
be  got  into  a  waggon  that  was  outside  the  door,  and  aimlessly 
drove  off.  He  could  give  no  explanation  of  all  these  actions, 
and  could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  to  talk.  One  curious 
fratura,  the  sign^anee  ot  which  we  shall  see  later,  was  that 
he  keiit  avoiding  his  fatlier,  with  wliom  he  had  previously 
been  on  good  terms,  and  that  when  his  father  addressed  him 
he  would  instinctively  put  up  bis  arm  as  if  to  guard  ft<m  • 
blow.  In  between  these  attacks,  wbidi lasted  about  ten  days 
each,  he  did  not  return  V.  his  normal  state,  but  continued  to 
behave  in  a  peculiar  i  h  and  childish  manner,  though  to 
not  aneb  a  marked  e:  -  He  would  often  be  afraid  to  go  to 
the  ebnet  alcme,  vrm  m  broad  daylight,  and  would  insist  <m 
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his  mother  accompanying  him.  Again,  be  would  make  only 
the  feeblest  efForts  to  warii  himBelf,  to  Airt  fan  meH^  had  to 
do  this  for  him  as  if  he  were  a  child.  He  slei^  well,  imd  his 
appetite  was  good,  though  very  capricioug. 

When  I  esw  bim  tbe  mo«l  noticeable  featnre  was  hi« 
apparently  foolish  stupidity.  He  giggled  in  a  curious  silly 
way,  and  his  behaviour  was  throughout  asinine.  He  refused 
to  speak,  and  answered  (juestions,  in  a  monosyllable,  only 
after  repelled  enquiries.  He  had  some  slight  headaehe, 
which  was  general  and  continuous.  I  was  struck  by  the 
incongruity  between  the  slightness  of  the  accident  and  the 
ai^Nurmtly  gniv«  eo&MqaoieM  of  it.  The  b(rf»Hn8  weigh  only 
ninu  ounces  each,  and  had  left  no  mark  on  his  scalp.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  evidence  or  probability  of  any  fracture 
of  the  skull,  and  on  ourefol  neurological  examination  no 
abncHrmid  pbyatcal  signB  whatever  could  be  made  otU.  The 
(luestion  of  diagnosis  was  at  this  stage  by  no  means  an  easy 
one,  for  the  boy's  mental  state  closely  resembled  that  found 
tnthesii^^  recovery 

trauma.  However,  for  the  reasons  just  stated,  I  felt  that  the 
remarkable  symptoms  could  hardly  have  been  produced  by 
an  OT^mk  leetoo,  decided  thi^  ^  oum  waa  jurobably  oim 
of  hysterical  »irto«afeBB»  wd  mMt&i  peyehotherapeutifl 

treatment. 

On  his  next  visit  he  was  in  one  of  what  his  mother  called 
hk  had  sptSb.  In  la  iirtarview  vmeAj  an  hoar  I  nev«r 
once  got  him  to  speak  or  answer  me.  He  ignored  my 
questions  except  that  he  occasionally  gave  a  silly  giggling 
smite.  Ai  a  role  he  sat  there  stupidly,  and  woold  not  f»- 
opor^  m  the  examinauon*.  When  one  tried  to  test  his 
reflexes  he  resented  it  like  a  timorous  child  who  does  not 
understand  what  is  being  done.  After  a  while  he  began  to 
liiubber  and  cry,  and  tearfully  clung  to  his  mothw's  skirt. 
This  culminated  in  his  bellowing  '  Want  to  doe  home ;  Tum 
home  with  me.'  He  absolutely  refused  to  be  soothed  by  either 
hu  Botiter  or  bm*  and  bahaved  tte  an  laeeinohtbte  baby,  ao 
that  finally  she  had  to  take  him  home.  The  speech  alteration 
accorded  well  with  hia  babyish  behaviour,  for  it  is  well  known 
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how  characteristic  of  early  childhood  speech  is  the  replace- 
ment of  posterior  linguo-palatah  by  ^  cwrrMqpeodiDg 
anterior  ones. 

It  will  be  seen  at  this  point  that  the  patient  had  relapsed 
into  the  mental  state  of  a  child  about  four  years  old,  and  was 
acting  throughoat  in  correspondenee  with  this.   Partial  dis- 
aggregation had  occurred  of  his  later  memories,  which  had 
lost  their  normal  vividness  and  significance,  and  in  his  phan- 
tasy he  was  liviag  ofer  agun  the  time  ci  bis  eariy  childhood. 
As  was  mentioned  above,  thii  is  an  occurrence  by  no  means  rare 
in  hysteria.   The  first  description  of  it  seems  to  have  been  by 
a  writer  in  1584,^  who  related  a  case  in  an  hysterical  nvax  fA 
tir«ty-five :  for  nine  days  she  relapsed  into  a  fc*  ^te  ot  child- 
hood ;  she  played  at  doll  with  a  saint's  image,  talked  and 
behaved  just  like  a  child  of  four  years  old,  and  was  unable  to 
6ik  am^  m  6th«r  solid  food,  Uving  tmly  m  fliilk.  Another 
early  deaioiption,  under  the  name  of  '  6tat  surnaturel  de 
I'enfanoe,'  was  given  by  Carre  de  Mongeron,*  who,  in  portray- 
ing some  hysterical  nans  of  Saint-M^dard,  writes:  *0n  voit 
toat  a  coup  un  air  enfantin  se  r6pandre  sur  leur  visage,  dans 
leurs  gestes,  dans  leur  ton  de  voix,  dans  I'attitude  de  leur 
corps,  dans  toutes  leurs  fa^ons  d'agir,  et  quoique  leurs  convol- 
noM  leor  hiamA  faire  aixsn  des  mouvements  a  la  fa9on 
simple,  innocent"  et  timide  avec  laquelle  ils  onoucent  leurs 
pens^es ;  n6anmoins,  cet  instinct  leur  fait  souveut  dire  bonne- 
ment  des  vhiUa  tres  bxdon,'  It  is  oat  ftwm  of  the  qmdraae 
termed  by  Pitres,  in  1882,  '  ermnesie,'  which  he  defines  as  a 
partial  retrograde  amnesia  with  reversion  of  the  personality  to 
that  corresponding  with  an  earlier  period  <rf  life.*   He  relates 
^  ease*  of  a  girl  of  twenty-eight  who  passed  into  a  delirious 
state  in  which  she  fancied  herself  seven  years  old,  and  acted 
accordingly.    This  case  and  the  syndrome  in  question  were 
folly  disdused  by  one  of  his  ps^,  Kanc-F<mtMi^,  m  a 

'  '  Histoire  admirable  et  veritable  des  choses  advcnues  a  I'endroit  de 
Jeanne  Fery,  religieuse  professe  du  couvent  des  soeurs  noirea  de  U 
de  Mons,  agee  de  vingt-cimi  ans,  poss^dc^e  du  maling  tufoit  Ct  dqnit 
dtliwc  (15H4) '  (•  Collection  P.ournevillc,'  iRHfi,  p.  25).  _ 

*  Carre  de  Mongeron,  '  La  verite  des  miracles  '  1737,  t.  n.,  p.  8* 

*  Pitres, '  Lei.ons  cliniques  sur  Vhysterie,'  1B91,  t.  ii.,  p.  Slfc 

*  Petrw,  op.  c«<.<  p.  SSa. 
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thesis'  devoted  to  the  sabjeet;  this  author's  definition,  how- 
ev«r,  d  s^oaoMia  M  '  tme  kmae  d'unnesie  dans  laquelle  la 
m^moire  est  entii  rement  conservY^  pour  tons  les  evenements 
ant^riears  a  une  periode  determin^e  de  la  vie  du  uujet  et 
completemaat  aboHe  pour  Im  tfv^Mnn«Dte  mirramw  post^rieare* 
ment  &  eette  periode  '  is  rather  too  broad,  for  it  would  include 
all  forms  of  retrograde  amnesia,  such  as  the  common  post- 
traumatic one.  A  classiratl  instance  of  ecmnesia  is  the 
celebrated  case  of  Louis  V.,  studied  by  many  observers.- 

After  thiH  no  interest  appears  to  have  l)een  taken  in  the 
subject  for  more  than  a  decade,  but  in  the  past  few  years, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  instigation  of  Daprd,*  much  attmtion  has 
again  been  attracted  to  it.  Dupr^  gave  the  name  of 
'  pu^rilisme  mental '  to  the  condition ;  in  the  same  year  as  he 
published  his  first  i»per  he  and  Gamier*  reported  the  ease  of 
a  woman  (rf  thirty-three  who  for  a  fortnight  lived  like  a  child 
of  five  or  six,  and  who  afterwards  lost  her  memory  for  this 
iwriod.  SouUard,  following  Dupre's  teachings  on  the 
patb(^^  ot  the  amiHUm,  ^roted  a  volume  to  a  study  of 
it.^  Leroy"  reported  a  case  that  resembled  the  one  described 
in  the  present  paper  in  that  it  occurred  at  the  time  of  puberty, 
the  patient  being  a  boy  of  thirteen,  and  that  it  consisted  in 
repeated  attacks  of  mental  puerilism.  Janet,  in  his  book  on 
psychasthenia,'  referring  to  the  '  besoin  de  direction '  and 

'  I'.lanc-Fnntenille,  '  Ktude  sur  uiic  fomie  particuliere  de  delire 
hvsti'riiiue  (di'-lire  avec  ecmnesie),'  Th.  df  Bordeaux,  1HK7. 

C'aiiiusot,  'Un  cas  de  dedoubleuient  de  la  personalite.  IVriode 
iiiiim'siijue  d'une  annee  chcz  un  jeune  hy8teri<|ue,'  Antuden  Mcd.- 
I'Hijrhid.,  jiinvier,  1HH2,  p.  7').  Jules  Voisin,  'Note  sur  un  cas  de 
grarule  hysttrie  chez  rhouiine  avec  dedoublenient  de  la  personnalite,' 
Arrh.  (If  Nciiri  <l..  188"i.  t.  i.,  p.  212.  Berjon,  '  La  grande  hysterie 
chcz  rhoiiime,'  Th.  de  Bordeaux,  1886.  Bourru  et  Burot,  'Variation 
de  la  personnnliti .'  1888.  Mabille  et  Ramadier,  '  U^roulement  spon- 
taiii'  ou  provo<[ut'  d'^tats  successifs  dc  personnalit^  obez  un  hytt^ro- 
i'pilenti(iue,"  Rev.  de  Vhypnotitme,  1888,  t.  ii.,  p.  43.   

*  uxtfiti,  *  Un  syndrome  paychopathique  partio^Hr:  I*  p<rfrWtonw> 
mentad,'  Congrts  de  BrnxeUes,  1903,  t.  ii.,  p. 

*  Ounier  et  Dnpr^. '  Transformation  de  la  MNMiuk.i^  flt  jnk^S&mem 
mental  ehei  one  hysteriqae,'  PresM  UUicaU,  18  Uamdm,        p.  W 

0  SouUard,  •  La  paMikoM  mmtal.' 

*  Ii»07,  *  Ub  «•  da  Y^i&mm  meatal  dws  une  hyrtariqoa : 
Oa^riMn  par  nuoMttoB,'  TWfttm*  MidietUe,  18  Mmtu^  180S,  p.  UM. 

*  Jaae^^WcAMMi^ 
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'  besion  d'etre  aim6e  '  as  atigmaka  of  this  disorder,  says  that 
the  fear  of  lonelinest  when  exkome  may  cnlminate  in  a 

'  rttmr  a  I'enfance,'  where  the  patients  insist  on  being  treated 
M  children.  '  He  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  of  twenty  who 
(UIm  the  present  patient)  would  not  leave  his  moth«r'i 
pettieoate  and  wanted  h«r  to  num  him  like  a  baby ;  he  hw 
noted  the  syndrome  in  patients  as  much  as  forty  years  ol  age. 
In  a  later  publication »  he  describes  two  further  cases.   In  ope 
of  tiiem,  the  patient,  a  girl  ol  ninete«t,  had  vioUnt  scenes  with 
rtepmother,  which  were  followed  by  a  relapse  to  the  age 
of  seven  :  she  developed  a  peculiar  speech,  characteristic  tics, 
and  other  features  that  had  been  present  at  this  age.  He 
pcHBtedly  remarks  in  reference  to  this  case, '  ce  n'est  pas  du 
pucrilisine  reel,  c'est  une  com^die  du  pu(5rilisme  qui  est  jou^e 
involoBtftirement  a  la  suite  d'une  idee  fixe.'    The  second  case 
was  that  ^  •  gaA  oi  twmity  whoM  stepfather  had  several 
times  attempted  to  assault  her,  evocating  an  intense  reaction 
of  fri«ht  and  disgust.    She  kept  saying  that  hite  used  to  be 
happier  as  a  little  girl,  before  her  mother  re-mamried,  and  in 
her  hysterical  crises  she  reverted  to  this  happy  period,  played 
at  dolls,  and  so  on.    Capgras  and  Terrien^  traced,  in  a 
woman  ot  thirty-five,  the  attacks  of  mental  pneriliwm  to  a 
marked  nostalgia  and  desire  to  revisit  the  pleasant  scenes  of 
her  childhood.    Arnaud''  refers  to  a  ciise  he  had  published  in 
1893,  in  which  the  patient,  a  woman  of  thirty-nine,  acted  for 
months  as  if  she  were  <mly  fifteen  years  old ;  she  had  the 
delusion  that      bad  hasD  ra-ineBUHrtad  and  was  leemsBWK- 
ing  her  life. 

Of  the  publications  in  Germany,  where  not  many  have 
app«^>  two  may  be  mentioned.  Pettow  *  under  the  title 
of  '  r^tour  a  I'enfance,'  reports  a  case  where  the  symptom 
seemed  to  be  due  to  a  pronounced  pedophilia.  A  valuable  e«ii- 

'  Janet.  'Un  cas  de  deliro  soiiinambulique  avec  retour  X  I'enfance,' 

«  Capsraa  et  Tcrrien, '  Pu^rilisme  menUl  par  idee  fixe  chez  une  d6bue, 

JJEni!«^tait,  avril.  1912.  Ann^e  rii  ,  1'  «^ni.,  p.  861. 

»  Arnand.  Discussion  of  preceding  paper,  loc.  cit.,  p.  368.   

«  Pettow,  '  Eine  sexuelle  Anoinalie,'  Zeittekr.  /.  A.  ge».  Nemm.  «. 

F$gekiaU,  Ori^nftlien.  1911,  BcL  iv.,  S.  892. 
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tribution  was  ruoenUy  published  bv  StrUaasler,^  who  describes 
seven  eases  in  great  decail.  They  all  occurred  in  stddiert 
mMtofoiag  pwniriifw>"t,  and  shewed  the  typical  extensive 
retrograde  amnesia,  combined  wich  regression  of  the  personality 
to  a  period  of  early  childhood.  As  the  patients  recovered 
they  presented  tiie  Ouuor  ff^ndroia*.  StaratuMdar  dbmmi 
that  the  '  >  vemaining  memories  of  the  current  time  were 
always  >  .  -  <ble  ones,  and  that  the  ones  hardest  to  recover 
were  th>;  >  pleasant  ones — o(nioerniug  the  punishment, 
etc.  He  explains  the  occurrence  as  a  'fli{^t  into  disease,' 
the  motive  being  to  replace  the  disagreeable  present  by  an 
imaginary  pust,  and  says  that,  in  their  desire  to  forget  the 
th<Hi{^l  of  the  unhappy  pwent,  tita  pt^ientt  go  too  far  and 
forget  everything ;  '  the  patient,  as  a  contrast  to  his  present 
existence,  leekt  refuge  in  the  childhood  time  with  his  father 
and  mother/ 

As  regards  tiie  pathology  of  mental  puerilism  the  following 
conclusions  may  be  reached  from  a  study  of  the  literature. 
In  the  first  place,  it  seems  clear  that  the  symptom  may  occur 
in  a  variety  of  disordort.  Moat  of  the  rep(»ted  oases  are 
evidently  hysterical  in  nature,  but  some  of  the  recent  French 
ones  are  cases  of  some  form  of  psychosis ;  Dupr^  and  Tarnier,' 
for  iMtwaea,  reeord  cm  ci  mantaeai'deprflaaive  inaamty.  Pitrea 
first  pointed  out,'  and  it  has  frequently  since  been  confirmed, 
that  the  condition  can  in  some  cases  be  artificially  brooghl 
about  in  hypnosis,  a  fact  well  illustrated  by  the  prodaetioB 
of  the  personality  Sally  in  Prince's  Miss  Beauchamp  case.* 
Charpentier  and  Courbon,^  following  Dupre,  state  that  there 
are  three  kinds  of  mental  puerilism :  (1)  pudrilume  confutionnel, 
at  toxi'infa^ve  ongm,  and  to  ba  kimni  in  hystwrn  (whMh 

'■  Straussler,  'Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  des  hysteris' hon  D&mmerzn- 
standes — Uber  eine   eigenartige,  unter  dem  Bilde  riuus  psyohiscbui 

Pueriliginaa "  "erlMtfeu^  Form,'  Jahrh. /.  Ptffekiatr.  u.  Nmmt^ 
Lid.  ixxii.,  S.  1. 

Dupr^  et  Tarnier, '  Puerffiune  mental  chai  BM  BBaaiM|a«,'  L'^iuf 
phale,  juillet,  1911.   Aonte  vL,S*  t^m.,  p.  SSL 
^  Pitres.  o*.  eit.,  p.  331. 

*  Morton  Frinoo, '  The  IHwodstton  of  «  Penoaa&y,'  1906. 
'  CharpMiticr  •(  OombMi,  'Le  pu^rilisme  mentid  et  les  ^tato 
r^gNMioB  d*  1»  pMwniwIW/  VRneipkaU,  oetobn,  1909,  p.  819,  aai 
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they  l)elieve  to  be  a  toxic  disorder!),  tuberculoBis,  and  so 
on :  (2)  imerilitme  dimentiel,  in  organic  and  senile  dementias, 
where  there  is  an  intellectoal  enfeeblement ;  and  (3)  pviriUme 
conntitutionitel,  in  mental  debility,  where  there  is  an  airept 
of  develoi)ment.    In  this  scheme  psychological  factors  are 
entirely  ignored.    Janet,  on  the  contrary,  opposes  to  Dupr^'s 
yiiem  <rf  nwDtal  ralrogression  the  fnnctioiml  cono«i^on  of  tiie 
idec  firr.    As  to  the  origin  of  this  fixed  idea,  however,  he  has 
little  to  say,  still  less  as  to  the  presence  of  any  motive  or 
r«Mon  in  it.  Many  of  the  eases  reoorded  shew  that  tiie 
qrmptom  in  question  arises  particularly  when  th«  patient  is 
in  an  unpleasant  or  distressing  situation,  and  Streussler's 
valuable  suggestion  that  it  indicates  a  flight  in  the  imagina- 
tion back  to  the  happy  days  of  childhood,  to  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  mother's  armH,  is  amply  supported  by  a  study 
of  the  cases  reported  by  independent  observers.  Unfortunately 
he  doM  not  push  his  analytts  beyond  this  ptHnt,  nor  does  he 
correlate  with  the  puerilism  the  allied  symptom  of '  foolishness,' 
one  which  in  my  opinion  affords  a  valuable  clue  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  whole  syndrome.   Even  clinically  we  see  a 
close  association  between  the  two  symptoms,  for  it  is  plain 
that  the  terms '  Dummstellen,' '  Moria,'  '  Witzelsucht,' '  retour 
k  I'enfance,'  '  ecmnesie,'  '  puerilisme  mental,'  are  merely  dif- 
termt  terms  for  different  a^peets  of  what  is  fundamentally  a 
unitary  syndrome.  We  have  therefore  to  take  up  the  problem 
at  this  point,  and  see  what  light  a  more  detailed  study  of  the 
'  foolishness '  will  throw  on  the  general  qoMtioB. 

That  the  symptom  of  sinmiated  foolishness  (Dummstelleii) 
was  in  the  present  case  intimately  connected  with  the  infantile 
form  of  ecmnesia  is  evident  when  the  detuled  features  oi  it 
are  more  closely  studied.  The  foolishness  shewed  all  the 
oharacteristicB  pf  oh'ldishneas,  namely  complete  irresponsi- 
bility, apparent  purposeless  naughtiness  for  its  own  sake, 
absurdity,  silliness  and  almost  imbecile  ignorance.  Following 
Freud,  I  have  elsewhere*  pointed  out  that  the  occurrence  of 
this  particular  form  of  foolishness  sometimes  seen  in  hysterical 
adults  has  its  exact  eoontarpurt  in  the  fite  of  exagguated 
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cbildishness  at  times  indulged  in  by  some  children.  These 
fit!  when  prononneed  are  often  the  prelade  to  nervoas  giggling, 

uneontrollable  laughing  or  outburats  of  w-eeping.   The  motive 
ftctoatinR  the  behaviour  of  these  children  is  to  delude  th«r 
elders  into  regarding  them  as  being  'too  young  to  and«- 
stand/  and  into,  therefore,  ignoring  their  presence.  The 
reason  for  this  artifice  is  that  they  may  by  means  of  it  over- 
bear or  see  various  private  matters  that  they  are  not  supposed 
to.   When  a  mother  ehats  with  her  intimate  frinadi  ovw 
varioas  private  toiiics,  freiiuently  the  child  will  resort  to  the 
strangest  devices  in  order  to  stay  in  the  room  and  listen  to 
the  conversation.   Then  when  someone  remarks  him,  and  by 
her  look  insinuates  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  conversing 
in  his  presence,  he  will  interrupt  his  innocent  crooning  over 
his  toys  and  indulge  in  exaggeratedly  foolish  antics,  to  disarm, 
as  it  wete,      so^icHms  ol  the  emnpany  by  convincing 
of  his  thorough  simple-mindedness  and  innocence ;  such 
children  are  not  always  so  innocent  as  they  appear.   It  need 
hardly  be  aaii  that  this  cariosity  is  in  most  easee  ocmewaed 
with  matters  of  a  directly  sexual  nature,  such  as,  for  instance, 
obstetric  topics;  indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  children  in 
this  way  overhear  and  even  witness  marital  embraeee  bet 
more  frequMfltiy  than  most  parents  suppose,  often  with  very 
harmful  consequences.    Psycho-analysis  of  infantile  memories 
reveal  the  remarkable  frequency  with  which  the  subject  had 
pawMd  through  such  experioMM  wh«a  in  ^  iune  room  as 
their  parents,  or  in  an  adjoining  one.   This  gr<\tification  of 
sexual  curiosity  may  in  many  complex  ways  grt.  .y  influence 
the  phantasies  of  children  at  a  surprisingly  early  age,  a 
remark  that  no  doubt  will  appear  strange  to  those  who  do  not 
realise  how  much  richer  and  more  extensive  is  the  psycho- 
sexual  life  of  young  children  than,  through  '  repression '  and 
later  amnei^,  appeare  to  be  the  case. 

Another,  allied  motive  behind  this  acting  of  foolishness  and 
simplicity  lies  in  the  freedom  !,he  child  thereby  wins  in  domg 
and  saying  things  thi^  otLorwise  woaid  not  be  permi^hle. 
Just  as  many  thoughts  are  allowed  in  the  adult  to  come  to 
exjpnuatm  ii  only  they  ue  clothed  in  the  form  of  a  joke,  so 
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in  the  child  many  remarks  and  actions  are  overlooked  when 
made  with  a  limalated  air  of  innoeenee ;  an  ^nfsmt  terribh  it 
often  more  knowing  than  he  is  given  credit  to  ba.  Fread 
writen  in  this  connection :»  '  Aub  meinen  PBychoanalysen 
Nearotischer  weiss  ich.  dass  die  uogenannte  Naivitat  junger 
Lante  and  Kinder  haafig  nur  soloh  dne  Madie  iet,  am  daa 
Unanstiindige  unbeirrt  (lurch  Genieren  aussprechen  oder  tun 
zu  konnen.'  ['  From  my  psycho-analysis  of  neurotics,  I  know 
tot  tiie  so-eailed  naivete  of  young  people  and  ehildm  iitrftoi 
only  a  mask  amnimed  so  as  to  enable  them  to  My  or  do  fOOO' 
thing  improper  without  embarrassment,'] 

To  return  to  consideration  of  the  present  patient.  For 
onavotdable  reasons  I  was  unable  to  carry  out  a  full  psycho- 
analysis, but  analysis  of  the  actual  sy^nptom  in  question  had 
result  both  of  elucidating  the  psychogenesis  of  it  and  of 
thereby  rwnoving  ii  At  flrrt  tbe  patmit  fHadumed  ^1  know- 
ledge of  sexual  matters,  and  in  an  automatic  parrot-like  way 
said  that  'doctors  brought  the  babies,'  a  belief  obviously 
inconsistent  with  the  inftvmation  asaally  possessed  by  a  boy 
of  his  iige  and  class.  It  soon  came  out  that  he  not  only  had 
the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  had  passed  through 
a  number  of  sexual  experiences.  Further,  he  was  able  to 
nuil  havmg  at  tiie  age  of  foor  or  five  experienced  soxoA 
excitations  in  his  mother's  caresses,  and  having  at  different 
times  indulged  in  various  improper  phantasies  about  her. 
!%•  ottffimseiotta  d  \m  preeent  d^Mmn  waa.  If 

feigning  the  helplessness  of  a  child,  to  obtain  a  repetition  of 
his  old  intimate  relation  with  his  mother,  to  get  taken  into 
her  bed  and  nursed,  to  be  washed  and  otherwise  cared  for  by 
her  jast  ae  a  child  ;  he  had  even  insisted  on  her  accompany- 
ing him  to  the  closet  and  arranging  his  clotl-  h.  The  guilty 
dread  of  his  father,  which  was  mentioned  above,  arose  from 
hie  jealooB  dUike'  ttet  h»  had  aa  a  <dald  1^  towuda  him  m 
relation  to  sleeping  with  the  mother.  His  violent  outburst  in 
the  ho(qpital  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  he  bad  for  medical 

>  Fraad,'ZtirPqrAaiirtfaologiedMAUtMdebau,'8*  AiifL,Ul(^  B.97. 
*  Sm  ft  deval^^BBMBl  of  Hum  tnhject  in  m  Amtr.  Jomn.  of  AyekeL, 
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reasons  been  placed  in  an  isolation  ward  which  happened  to 
haw  bftned  windowi.  H«  ma  tarrifled  whenever  he  caught 
sight  of  the  bs'",  for  his  guilty  conscience  gave  him  the  idea 
that  he  had  u  <ue  something  wicked  and  bad  been  pat  in 
gaol. 

After  a  few  weeks'  treatment  he  recovend,  wml  badi  to 
work,  and  hM  been  quite  well  ever  sinoe. 


cHmER  vra 


THE  PATHOLOGY  OP  MOBBli>  ANXHTY' 

That  the  present  Bubje*  \a  one  of  immenae  importance 
beeomM  evident  from  the  following  considerations.  Including 
its  indirect  manifestations,  morV"  l  anxiety  is  the  most  frequent 
single  symptom  in  ^ychopathology,  and,  1  feel  tempted  to 
add,  perbapi  in  all  medktne ;  it  has  htm  ealled.  and  wMioat 
gross  exaggeration,  the  Alpua  and  Omega  of  practical  psychia- 
try.'   Secondly,  the  intensity  of  distrees  it  may  give  rise  to  is 
equalled  by  that  of  very  few  cXbecUamtci  solEnring.  Thirdfy, 
Uie  study  of  the  pathogenesis  of  it  is  qaalified,  as  perhaps  no 
other,  to  lead  us  towards  a  cDmprehensioT'  of  those  deeper  bio- 
logical problems  concerning  the  relation  of  body  to  mind  that 
and»tk  the  qoestiorT^  oi  the  d«rivatkm  d  iiMDt«)  >  'tm^aaMS 
in  ^eneriil.    Lastly,  ii  is  a  disorder  that  in  a  groa»    -   ■  '•ses 
obstinately  rosints  treatment,  unless  this  is  base-        j .  ;  ar 
understanding  of  the  imthology  of  it.   This  Isater  revr'ie- 
torinesB  is  dwelt  on  by  most  writers  'f  experience,    '<!  \s  t%a,  for 
instance.     le  of  the  reasons  why  Oppenheim  proposed  the 
subject  for  discussion  in  a  symposium  held  at  the  last  meeting 
<rf  the  Sociefy  of  German  Nrarologists."   He  quotes  a  touefaing 
letter  from  one  of  his  patients  :  '  Ich  knriere  nun  schor  .^,n 
die  6  Jahre  herum,  obne  dass  mein  Zusiaud  sicb  and!  uur 
TOTQbiffg^end  gebessnrt  hatle,      Uii  bri  4m  hv^imm 

*  Coutribution  to  the  SyuipuHiiim  of  the  American  rsychopathologfc*! 
Aaaociation,  May  10,  1911.  I'ublished  in  the  Journal  of  Abnormal 
Psychology,  Jaiit),  1911. 

*  Dick,  '  Die  Angst  der  iMuniicn,'  Allg.  Zeitschr.f.  Psychiatric,  18/7, 
Bd.  xxxiii.,  8.  231.  , 

3  Omenhom, '  Pathol(%ie  und  Tberapi*  der  nerrosen  Angalzuatiinae, 
DM*£lUlSeU»ckr.f^  Ntmenheilk.,  1911, dL,  S.  178. 
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lUIw  lander  geweseu.    Ut  denn  wirklith  dk  Medizin  so  arm, 
dait  rum  einen  kiirperlieh  and  KeiHii^;  Ko^^unden  MentehoD  v«n 
Boloh  e=j»em  Leiden  nicht  befreien  kmin  .''    ! '  I  Imve  been 
Roing   i.out  l)oin(,'  treated  now  for  six  years  without  my  condi- 
tion li.  iiig  even  temporarily  l)ettered ;  I  have  vwited 
Buthorttiei  of  every  coon  try.   la  the  ncience  of  medicine  really 
sii  i)oor  that  aoine  one  who  is  hodily  and  mentally  sound  can- 
not he  freed  from  euch  an  affliction  ?'J '   He  further  atatea 
that,  '  In  der  R^l  muee       »b«r  etne  psyoboUierapwtii^ 
Kiir,  wenii  sie  sich  einigermassen  wirksani  erweisen  hoU,  auf 
viole  Moiitite  erstrecken.    L'nd  ich  kenne  eine  Anzahl  von 
I'atienten  dieeer  Art,  du  einer  dauemden  geistigen  Ffthnmg 
hedUrtoi  Oder  lieh  mindeetens  einige  Monate  in  jedem  Jahr 
i.er  seelischfm  IVhandlung  unterzieheii  miiasen.'    ['  As  a 
rule  a  psychotherapeutic  treatment  to  be  at  all  effective  mast 
be  extended  ov«r  mmy  mtHatiie.  And  I  kmm  a  number  of 
patientH  of  this  kind  who  need  a  permanent  mental  directing, 
or  who  have  to  undergo  mental  treatment  for  at  least  several 
months  of  every  year.']  *  FeitanMely  this  pessimism  h  not 
justified  in  fact ;  it  only  arises  when,  from  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  patitofeneiu,  the  ^rt^  Use  ol  treatnunt  is  not 
carried  out. 

TiM  fifil  proUem  is  to  d^ne  ae  nearly  as  may  be  what  is 
10  be  understood  under  the  term  '  morbid  anxiety.'  It  is  at 
once  obvious  that  the  word '  anuety,'  the  significance  of  which 
^  ooen  debated  ftronglt  ^«woi  ea^  eipreeeienew'to 
be  anuouw  to  catch  a  train,'  etc.,  has  now  a  much  weaker 
.  -.i  li ;  ^  vlian  the  term  needed  to  denote  the  condition  under 
cou3ideration,  and  which  is  more  accurately  described  bj 
German  word  Am/st ;  ^hm,  therefore,  the  word  '  anxiety '  is 
emploved  in  the  following  pages  it  will  be  in  the  more  signifi- 
cant sense  of  Angst,  or  intense,  morbU  WQxiety.  It  is  cuatom- 
taj  to  4Mjnfp«^  anx^^  fai  tibie  eeiiM  team  fear,'  bat  H 
would  Mem  that  the  fsaemblaiieoi  between  the  imt  emotions 

>  Oppenheim.  ov.  vit.,  S.  188.  '  ikitk.  Of,  oik,  8. 190. 

*  See,  for  inatancu,  Hoohe,  '  l>Mhologie  oad  Tbennie  dot  norrdaea 
AngstzttBtande,'  Dmtttche  ZeiUehr.  /.  N«rwmkeilk.,  Bd.  xll.,  8.  196. 
Janet, '  Les  ObMMi<HU  et  1*  PByehaadi^iiie,'  1908,  U  i.,  p.  468.  Stek^ 
'  NtfvflM  Aagitwirtftnde  and  itea  BehMMlhing.'  V  JuM.,  1918,  S.  3. 
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are  great  enough  to  predicate  at  least  a  common  biological 
sminse  f<Mr  Uiem,  wni  thm  is  1^  fkrafat  bat  tiuU  tiie  diftr- 

ences  between  the  two  are  due  rather  to  the  respective  circam- 
Btances  under  iiuey  arise  than  to  more  fundamental 

divergences.  All  writers  seem  agreed  in  regarding  thess 
differences  as  the  same  as  those  existing  between  normal  and 
morbid  fear,  which  can  be  formulated,  as  Oppenheim  has  done,^ 
under  two  distinct  headings  : 

1.  Prqxmderanee  oi  eerfaun  j^yneai  ^ptoms.  many  of 
which  can  be  objectively  investigated.  Hoche,  indeed,  defines 
Angst  as  fear  plus  specific  bodily  sensations.'  The  main 
symptoms  will  presently  be  eBnm«rated. 

3.  Disproportion  between  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  and 
the  occasion  of  its  occurrence.  This  is  a  more  accurate  state- 
ment than  the  one  describing  anxiety  as  an  exaggerated  bma 
<rf  feur,  tot  normal  fear  may  be  very  intense  wbereas  anxiety 
need  by  no  means  always  be  so ;  it  is  not  so  much  an  excessive 
fear  as  a  relatively  excessive  fear.  The  essential  feature  is  the 
dnproportimi,  taaaeliy  hmag  mtkvi  <m  a  #v«n  oeeenon  i^era 
the  normal  would  either  experience  a  slighter  degree  of  iW 
or  none  at  all.  It  is  obvious  that  in  estimating  the  morbid- 
ness  of  a  given  attack  of  anxiety  one  hM  thus  to  judge  by  an 
Mupiric  standard  of  how  much  fear  is  to  be  allowed  to  the 
normal  under  various  circumstances.  Often  it  is  easy  to 
decide  this,  but  considerable  difficulty  may  arise  in  border- 
M  etaiee;  ft  wBT  {Hreeeetiy  l«  pmnted  oat  that  fw  eertftia 
definite  reasons  our  standard  of  normality  is  too  low,  bo  that 
we  are  too  generous  in  allotting  some  degrees  of  fear  to  the 
normal  that,  strictly  speaking,  have  a  paUiok^^  bank 

On  ♦aking  up  the  clinical  features  of  anxiety  states  we  have 
to  note  the  following  facts.  First,  anxiety  may  appear  as  a 
symptom  of  any  form  of  psychoneurosis  or  psychosis.  Those 
in  wfauh  it  is  most  {ntoninent  are  hyrtK»,  in  the  specif 
form  to  which  Freud  has  given  the  name  anxiety-hysteria, 
in  the  obsessional  neurosis,  as  obsessive  phobias,  in  melau- 
eh<^  eqieeially  ia  &e  matm  oometk^  in  fnmm  pMt  tt« 
dimacteric  age,  and  in  alcoholic  etmditiona,  especially  ^ 
*  (^{.eBbwrn.  op.  eO^  S.  188.  *  Hoobe,  k«  eit. 
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aeote  oum,  saeh  m  {Miriam  trvmois.  As  b  well  known, 

Wernicke  in  1894  attempted  to  mark  off  a  group  of  psychoseB 
as  an  independent  condition,  to  which  he  gave  ^Ve  name 
anxiety-psychosia.*  Tha  view  did  not  find  any  wide  aeoqit- 
ance,  and,  since  the  appearance  of  Forater'a  detailed  clmical 
study,'  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  settled  matter  that  anxiety 
occurring  in  any  psychosis  is  merely  one  symptom  (rf  boom 
man  eompttltuBmw  vmHtiaa.  Secondly,  on  the  o^aac  liand, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  as  a  neuros'"  anxiety  states  may  appear 
in  a  pure  form.  The  first  delineation  oi  this  condition  waa 
given  by  Heelnr,*  bat  it  waa  Freud*  who  reeogniaed  the 
unitary  nature  of  the  syndrome  and  its  nosological  independ- 
ence. It  is  trae  that  this  condition  is  most  frequently  foand 
to  be  complicated  by  some  o&er  neurosis,  but  the  occnrrence 
of  it  in  a  pore  imm,  ealled  by  Freud  the  anxiety-neurosis, 
gives  one  a  unique  opportunity  to  investigate  the  pathology 
of  the  main  symptom,  anxiety,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
Fiend's  formolating  bis  vkws  as  to  the  significance  of  this. 
Thirdbi,  intense  anxiety  is  such  an  unoidarable  form  of 
suffering  that  every  effort  seems  to  be  made  on  the  part  of 
the  organism  so  far  as  possible  to  get  rid  of  it.  At  all  evmts 
it  is  found  in  experience  that  in  any  long-standing  case  of 
anxiety-neurosis  one  of  two  things — or  both — has  happened. 
Either  the  physical  manifestations  increase  at  the  expense 
<A  the  mental — tending  to  replace  them  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent — or  the  person  guards  against  the  outbursts  of  anxiety 
by  the  creation  of  sundry  inhibiting  phobias.  These  processes 
oecor  to  a  very  varying  degree  in  difSnmit  easM,  and  tiiey  are 
hardly  ever  completely  successful ;  the  problem,  however,  is 
greatly  complicated  by  their  presence,  and  for  the  elucidati<» 
of  the  pathogenesis  of  pure  anxiety  one  does  better  to  investi- 

»  Ueported  in  the  Allg.  Zeitschr.  f.  Pnychiatrie,  189S,  Bd.  li.,  8.  IQOO. 
Sec  further  his  •  Qrundriss  der  Psychiatrie,'  1900,  8.  236. 

'  Forater,  '  Die  khnische  Btellung  der  Angstpsychose,'  1910. 

'  Ueeker,  *  Ueber  larvierte  una  abortive  An^Bteuatande  bei  Neonw- 
Ihenie,'  Cmiralbl.  /.  Servenkeilk.  und  Pt^chiatne,  18^,  S.  M. 

*  Fnod,  'Uabwr  die  Bmehtigaiig,  von  dor  Mwbm^m^  tbtta  bM- 
timmtim  Byuiptomonfa«wfex  ftb  **  ABgatoetiroM  "  i^nMmM,'  jtatrel. 

zur  Ncawwentohra,'  3*  Anfl.,  1911,  S.  60. 
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gate  the  cases  in  which  they  are  less  prominent.  The  inport- 
aaee  of  the  former  d  these  {nrocesses  is  twofold  :  In  the  first 
place,  it  raises  the  difficult  question  of  the  relation  of  mental 
to  bodily  processes,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  stress  has 
80  frftn  been  laid  cm  the  Grfsaaxe  mum  of  maatky  states. 
In  fte  second  place,  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  practical 
importance,  because  when  a  patient's  symptoms  are  referred 
to  one  or  other  system  of  organs  the  physieum's  attenticn  H  ^ 
to      ioeassed  there,  and  the  general  nature  of  the  condition 
may  be  overlooked  ;  the  mistakes  in  diagnosis  that  in  this 
ii»7  arae  are  very  numerous,  and  though  these  clinieal 
aspeete  do  not  here  eonoem  us  they  m  referred  to  bannse 
they  KO  far  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  great  frequency  of 
anxiety  states  is  not  generally  recognised.    The  latter  of  the 
two  processes  also  raises  a  series  of  froih  ftcSimm,  cmMarn^ 
the  psychogenesis  of  specific  phobias,  which  have  to  ba  kept 
distinct  froni  those  relating  to  anxiety  proper. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  even  to  enumerate  the  diflferent 
views  that  have  been  put  forward  concerning  the  pathology 
of  anxiety ;  those  interested  in  the  historical  aspects  of  the 
subject  may  be  referred  to  the  writings  of  Forster,^  Harten- 
berg,*  Loewenf«M,»  Pitres  and  R^,*  etc.  We  have,  howevwr, 
briefly  to  review  the  types  of  explanations  that  have  been 
offered,  which  ciin  fairly  well  be  classified  into  definite  groups. 
It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  very  few  writwrs  now  belkye 
in  ^her  an  exclusively  mental  or  exclosively  phyrical  origin 
of  anxiety,  and  that  there  is  a  general  convergence  towards 
the  conclusion  that  both  kinds  of  factors  are  operative.  This 
biological  concei>ti<»,  whfch  is  Uie  one  adf^led  here,  in  itself 
indicates  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  W  likely  to  be  found 
by  investigation  of  the  inherited  instincts,  for  it  is  in  this 
sphere  that  the  physical  and  the  mental  aspects  <rf  the  human 
organism  approach  each  other  mort  closely.  Before  develop- 
ing this  cOTieeption  it  will  be  coavwifflit  first  to  consider  the 

'  Forster,  op.  cit. 

'  Hartenberfj,  '  La  novrtMo  d'angoiwe,'  1901 

3  Loewenfeld, '  Die  psychiachen  Zwwyer^clirinwngMi,  1904. 

*  Pitrcs  and  Kegia, '  Obsesulone  et  phobi**,'  1908. 
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mi  f  thatoi^l  fobA  ci  view. 

In  tite  nuuiifBstationa  the  emotional  element  is 

naturally  fte  mo§t  jwonunent.   It  eonButs  in  a  onriooi  ad- 
mixture of  dread,  panic,  terror,  anguish,  and  apprehension. 
It  varies  greatly  from,  on  the  one  extreme,  a  slight  abash- 
ment, awkwardness,  embarraasment,  or  confnaion  to,  on  the 
othw,  a  dtpw  «l  imtoBorfiMUe  dread  that  may  even  rob  the 
sufferer  of  consciousness.    Common  to  all  degrees  is  a  sense 
of  something  impending,  of  anxious  expectation  of  something 
hannlal  oe  awful.   Om  needs  an  arttrt  to  portray  the  higher 
grades  of  dread.    Guy  de  Maupassant  in  his  novel  '  La  Peur ' 
sketches  with  a  few  rapid  strokes  a  strikingly  accurate  picture : 
'  C'est  quelque  ch<»e  d'eflfroyable,  one  sensaticm  atroee,  ocmime 
une  decomposition  d»  Viam,  un  sjmsme  affireux  de  la  pens6e 
et  du  ccEur,  dont  le  souvenir  seul  donne  des  binwrns  d'angoisse. 
Mais  ceia  n'a  lieu,  quand  on  est  brave,  ni  devant  one  attaque, 
ni  devMit  la  mort  inevitable,  ni  devuit  toutes  les  formes 
connues  du  peril  !    Cela  a  lieu  sous  certaines  influences 
mysttrieuses,  en  face  de  risques  vagues.'    The  anxious  ex- 
pectation may  become  eqpe(»aUy  linked  to  eertun  i^  «r 
occMHOns,  oaaidly  kiee^,  to  that  it  readily  passes  from  one 
to  another  ;  the  commonest  of  these  are  hypochondriac  ideas, 
ideas  of  moral  scrupulouffltteas,  fears  of  loss  of  property  or  of 
professifflB^  e^Meity,  i^.   Prwid  si^aks  of  there  being  in 
Qua  stage  a  quantity  of  'free,  floating  anxiety'  which  be- 
comes attached  to  one  idea  after  another.    We  here  have  the 
beginning  of  the  passage  ol  ^  e<mdition  into  a  true  phobia, 
where  the  fear  is,  so  to  speak,  precipitated  on  to  a  given  idea, 
and  becomes  localised.   The  general  mental  effect  shews  an 
alternation  or  a  combination  of  overexcitation  and  inhilrition ; 
as  a  rale  tiie  former  is  found  with  slighter  grades,  the  latter 
with  higher  grades  of  anxiety.    For  instance,  the  thought 
processes  may  be  either  hurried  and  agitated,  one  idea  rapidly 
chasing  tiie  other,  with  vary  snpnrficml  waociations  betwewi 
them,  or  there  may  be  a  blocking  of  them,  an  inhibition,  so 
that  the  mind  may  even  '  become  a  blank.'  The  various  kinds 
of  insomnia  frequently  HH*  tntb  i&  tiM  tMtf^m  davM.  h«« 
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be  mentioned,  as  aUo  the  bad  dreama  (anxiety  dreamB)  that 
tSmm^  eoBrtBn%  aeeompany  it ;  I  Yum  tSmmbm  p^tad 
out*  that  the  nightmare  is  a  typical  symptom  of  the  anxiety 
nenroaia.   The  folleat  aecoont  of  the  mental  state  is  given  by 

Lof-renfeld.* 

In  ^  jMiMiis  of  anxiety  most  writors  attach  importanse  to 
iMttlal  factors.  Mannhardt"  nays  that  one  of  the  chief  caases 
of  MIe  condition  is  overwork,  Oppenheim*  finds  that  in  most 
eaaee  ggid  or  tame  psychieil  sliodk  has  beat  ^  proroking 
agent,  DapaMi*  traces  it  to  a  feeling  of  depression,  which 
injects  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  danger,  and  similar  remarks 
win  be  fonnd  in  most  writings.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
writer  that  holds  an  intdleetoalistie  (ideogenous)  conception  of 
anxiety  is  Dubois,®  who  consequently  believes  that  it  can  be 
treated  by  means  of  persuasive  reasoning  with  the  patient. 
He  mainti^s  tint  soeh  pati«iii  ri»w  a  gimemi  mmM  de- 
ficiency, superstitiousness,  and  lack  of  judgement ;  he  attributep 
both  anxiety  and  phobias  tc  '  faint-heartedness  and  defective 
logic.'  This  conception  approximates  to  JmeVs'  less  inlel- 
lectualistic  one  of  n  '  lowering  of  the  mental  tension '  and 
'  incapacity  to  give  attention  or  experience  emotions  demanded 
by  the  circumstances,'  i.e.,  a  general  psychasthenia ;  similarly 
Tarendonek*  deaeribes  the  origin  of  fear  as  a  '  mo&»  al  adap- 
tion to  the  new.'  In  contradistinttion  from  Dubois  practically 
all  other  writers"  point  out  that  such  patients  oftm  shew  an 
astonishing  g«ieral  courage  in  laee  oi  real  dangu  and  diffi- 
eidtiM,  w^  BBWuIfy  Iii^  bM^s^Mwaad  i^roi^  wffl  pcmar: 

>  '  On  the  Nig^tonara,'  Amtriean  Journal  oflntanUj/,'  Jmawy,  1910, 

p.  383. 

»  Loewenfcld,  op.  cit.,  S.  806  308.  818-880. 

'  Maimhardt, '  Die  nervosen  Angstgefiihle,'  8.  16. 

*  Oppenheim,  ap.  cit,  8.  174. 

*  Dagonet,  'Lea  aentimenta  et  lea  paasiona,'  AtmaL  mid.-ptychol., 
1895,  t.  il,  p.  5. 

*  Duboia, '  Payehologie  and  Hei&unat,'  B«rl.  htin.  Woeh.,  1009,  Nr.  96. 
•  Zttt  Fay^iqMiadiagiA  dw  AngitenMBM,'  Nr.  88.  '  Pattwfflnf 
der  naunwdiMiaelictt  Aogf^aitftade,'  Volkmamm  Sammlunf  Ktimttehtr 
Vortrdge,  1009. 

'  Janet,  op.  vii.,  p.  561. 

■  Vorendonok,  '  Phobiea  d'enfanta,'  Ln  revut  ptfftkolofiqua,  man, 
1910,  vol.  iii.,  p.  tfH. 
»  C/.,  few  vutimm,  Janet,  op,  dt,  p.  464. 
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many  a  hero  of  the  battie*field  hai  been  overcome  with  ex'^reme 
uervousneas  (i.e.,  anxiety)  on  having  to  make  an  after-dinner 
speech,  and  they  often  remark  that  they  woald  rather  f )ice  the 
former  8ittiati<m  than  the  latter;  tin  lama  api^  to  man 

distinguished  for  moral  courage.  As  Oppittbeim*  epigram- 
maticaily,  but  unfortunately  not  meti^dlorieaUy,  remarks,  'Der 
Mut  kann  im  Grosshirn  herrlich  thronen,  wahrend  Ub  Bnlbtw 
die  Angst  gebieterisch  ihre  Herrschaft  ausiibt.'  ['Courage 
can  reign  in  splendour  in  the  cerebrum  while  anxiousness  is 
exercising  an  imperious  mastery  in  the  pons.'J  Further,  most 
obMrvers*  are  ag^reed  tluit  the  vanoos  fears  and  anxiettes 
cannot  be  influenced  by  mere  explaining  and  reasoning  in  the 
way  Dubois  beheves ;  the**  is  no  question  but  that  any  success 
obtained  by  Dubois  is,  an  Oppenheim*  remarks,  to  be  ascribed 
to  suggestion.*  In  fact  the  patients  rarely  need  telling  that 
their  fears  are  groundless ;  much  of  their  distress  arises  from 
then:  being  unable  to  control  fears  that  they  realise  are 
'  foolish/  Oppenhttm^  puts  that  toreibly,  when,  referring  to 
the  dread  of  thunder,  he  says,  '  Versuche  nur,  sie  zu  beruhigen 
und  von  der  Nichtigkeit  ihrer  Furcht  zu  uberzeugen.  Und 
wenn  du  mit  Engelszungen  sn  ihr  spruchert  und  die  Beis- 
kraft  der  I'ropfaeten  besassest,  es  geUngt  dir  nicht,  sie  dor 
qualvollen  Lage  zu  entreissen.'  [•  Only  try  to  eaim  them  and 
convince  them  of  the  nothingness  of  their  fear.  And  though 
yon  spoke  to  them  wi&  the  tongues  of  angels,  and  possessed 
the  oratory  of  the  prophets,  you  will  not  succeed  in  detaching 
them  from  their  tormenting  situation.']  We  shall  seb  that  the 
mson  why  morbid  fmrs  oumot  be  rmaavtihf  m^^9  to  the 
patient's  coi  scious  profiesses  is  that  the  erase  of  them  does 
not  lie  there  The  conscious  process,  e.g.,  the  idea  of  an 
approaching  thunderstorm,  that  evokes  the  anxiety  attack  is 
not  the  eauBe  of  this,  but  only  the  exciting  agent ;  it  is  merely 
a  signd  that  a^  by  arousing  through  association  the  real 

t  Oraenhdm, '  Zu  I4grefa(^hologie  der  AngBtsnrttedo.'  Berl,  kUn. 
Woch.,  Jail  12,  IflOB,  S  19M. 
'  See,  iot  inatance,  Loewanfeld,  op.  dL,  8.  806.       .    ,    „  ^ 
3  Orawhrnm,  DeuUclie  ZtUtehr.f.  Nervenlutlk.,  Bd.  xli.,  8. 190. 
*  Bun  ChsptBT  XT! 
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caofte,  which  is  entirely  unconscioOT.  A  vfew  allied  to  Daboii'i 
Bapei«<^  c(meq>Uon  of  the  geneHis  of  these  troubles  is  that 
which  attributes  them  to  implanted  ideas  and  fearful  emotions, 
e.fi.,  by  the  bogey  stories  of  nursemaids  or  an  erroneouB 
rriigiotn  traming.  "aia  wMom  would  hardly  be  worth  dis- 
cussiiiR,  in  spite  of  its  prevalenop,  were  it  not  that  in  the  latter 
instance  there  is  a  modicum  of  truth,  there  being  in  fact  a 
close  connection  betwera  morbid  anxi^  tatA  mtwt  foraie  oi 
religion.  Those  who  trace  morbid  anxiety  to  early  religious 
ideas,  however,  are  guilty  of  a  curiously  simple  error  of  logic. 
Because  the  two  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  eaeh  other  it  is 
inferrad  that  one  mart  be  the  cause  of  the  oth«r,  the  tratii 
being  that  they  are  both  nianifestations  of  a  common  cause. 
To  hold  that  an  over-religious  training  is  the  cause  of  anxiety 
is  like  holding  that  the  nuoke  ol  a  fire  is  the  eame  of  Ae  heat 
it  gives  ou*^^. 

Turning  to  the  physical  symptoms  of  anxiety  we  note  the 
same  admixture  of  overexcitation  and  inhibition  phenomoia 
as  that  i^rred  to  in  ecmneotion  with  the  mental  syinptoms. 
Thus  one  sees  at  one  time  a  rapid,  excited  heart's  action  or  a 
polypna'a,  at  another  time  a  feeble  pulsation  with  bradycardia 
or  a  bradyimoea  with  deep,  siting  insfarations ;  pollakiuria 
may  alternate  with  retention  of  urine,  hunger  with  loss  of 
appetite,  etc.   The  symptoms  themselves  need  not  here  be 
detailed,  as  they  arc  well  known  from  the  writings  of  Fre«d,> 
Janet,*  Loewenfeld,'  Mosso,*  and  others.   They  may  bo 
itescribed  with  fair  accuracy  as  excessive  manifestations  of 
the  normal,  physiological  accompaniments  of  fear.   They  are. 
however,  wwrfy  itew^i^ped  in  a  uniform  manner;  in  BU>rt 
cases  certain  manifestations  stand  out  with  great,  or  even 
almost  exclusive,  prominence.    The  most  frequent  regions  in 
which  this  occurs  are,  in  order,  those  of  the  preoMrdiam,  tiie 
head,  the  sternum,  and  the  epigastrium,  the  first  being  by  far 
the  most  frequent.*   In  such  cases  the  patient  often  actually 

t  Freud,  op.  rit.  »  Janet,  op.  eit^  fp.  318>i8L 

'  Loewenfeld,  op.  rit.,  S.  8QB-813. 
«  Mosso, '  Fear,'  EngL  Trmd..  IttW. 
»  Forster,  op,  cit.,  8.  16. 
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refera  lik  nikfy,  vmaaMy  asdor  llw  habm  <d '  nervooiiMM,* 

to  the  region  inost  concerned  ;  in  other  words,  he  ^elfl  it  to 
be  there,  jast  aa  be  would  in  the  case  of  a  painful  aensation. 
A>  a  role  tiie  feeling  is  one  of  great  wdghl  ami  eluddng 
opprei^m,  whidi  may  be  accompanied  by  disagreeable  pwM- 
thesias,  sometimes  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  pain. 
Pseudo-angina  is  merely  a  symptom  of  precordial  anxiety,*  as 
Bo-ealled  brond^  Mttima  is  of  the  sterniJ  variety.*  The 
bodily  secretions  are  profoundly  affected,  cessation  of  the 
salivary^  and  gastric  flow,  with  increased  pouring  out  of  urine 
wid  sweat,  being  the  rale.  Ezeetshre  and  irr^lar  tanettcm- 
ing  of  the  involuntary  muscle  fibres  takes  place,  which  may 
result  in  a  peristaltic  diarrhoea,  strangury,  tenesmus,  seminal 
or  vaginal  emissions,  vasomotor  constriction  with  coldness  of 
tii»  etc.  From  this  outline  it  will  be  evident  that  bodily 
proeesses  are  affected  which  are  not  at  all  under  control  of  the 
'will'  in  the  ordinary  sense,  though  it  has  experimentally 
been  proved  titat  tM  oi  Qnim  may  be  infltmMed  by  denser, 
automatic  mental  processes.  Ignorance  of  the  latter  fact  has 
contributed  to  the  opinion  being  formulated  by  many  writers 
that  the  cause  of  anxiety  states  is  to  be  loaght  exolasively  in 
orgasie  processes,  other  adjuvant  factors  strengUiening  this 
opinion  being  the  general  materialistic  leanings  of  the 
uiedicul  profesuion,  the  inadequacy  of  the  mental  explanations 
eonuQOnty  proffered,  the  failures  of  psychotherapy,  and  Uta 
remarkuble  extent  Mid  avmitj  U  tbe  phydeal  tgrngtoau  |tttt 
mentioned. 

The  explanation  of  tiie  pathology  of  anxiety  on  a  physical 
basis  has  been,  and  still  is,  attempted  along  many  different 
lines,  and  only  a  selection  of  the  views  held  need  be  referred 
to.    In  general  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  those 

'  Loewenftld,  op.  cil.,  S.  809.    Stekel,  op.  rif.^  ch.  vi. 
Loewenfeld,  loc.  rit.    Stekel,  op.  cil.,  cli.  vii. 

'  The  fact  that  tho  salivary  flow  is  inhibited  by  anxiety  is  made  use  of 
Ml  India  tc  detert  thieves.  A  grain  of  rice  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  each 
Huspec'ted  person,  and  the  one  in  whose  muuth  it  remains  dry  is  held  to 
be  the  culprit  (Pick,  Medizinuehf  Klini!:,  1909,  No.  40).  Tlaa  prinoi^ 
of  the  proced'.ire  is  identical  with  that  underlying  the  mocbm  «zamma- 
tion  of  criminals  by  the  worcl-Mtodatiim  teat,  and  faDttetee  and 
limiutions  of  the  method  are  nmilar  is  tin  two  eaaw, 
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that  postulate  an  undue  excitability  and  readinesB  of  response 
OD  «1m  purk  61  the  nervwu  emtres  conewMd  with  tiM  ragak- 

tion  of  the  visceral  organs,  and  those  that  postulate  an  undue 
ejccitatioH  of  the  nervous  system  as  a  result  of  disturbance  of 
thoseorgaoi.  Ot  the  two  tiewi  the  former  sewBS  prwwit  to 
be  the  more  widespreiul ;  it  was  niiiintained  in  two  of  the  threu 
papers  on  the  subject  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  German  Neurologists.  It  is  foreshadowed  in  Rrftar's* 
hypothesis  ot  a  'functional  disturbance  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,'  and  in  Luy's*  opinion  that  there  is  in  tliese  cases 
an  ischemia  of  the  brain.  The  most  modern  form  of  it  is 
expressed  by  Hatsohek,*  who  postalates  a  '  special  exdtability 
of  the  subcortical,  or  spinal  and  symputhetic,  centres,"  and  by 
Oppenheira,"*  who  speaks  of  a '  morbidly  heightened  excitability 
of  the  vasomotor-secretory-visceral  nenroos  emtees.'  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  no  evidence  whatever  has  been  adduced 
for  this  hyitothesis,  which  remains  a  pure  supposition. 
According  to  Oppenheim  und  Hatsohek  the  modus  operandi  is 
that  tiieee  Iow«r  swvoas  eeotees  react  more  readily,  not  lo 
much  to  visceral  excitations,  as  to  '  ideas  and  sense  impres- 
sionsthere  is,  therefore,  a  relative  inefficiency  of  the 
mHrmal  cortical  inhibitiotm. 

The  second  view  was  first  formulated  by  Arndt,*  who  saw 
in  an  abnornial  functioning  of  the  heart  the  primary  cause, 
an  idea  closely  allied  to  that  of  KrafTt-Ebing's*  ot  an  'ovw- 
ezeitebil^  <rf  the  vasomotoi  nerves  of  the  heart  with  con- 
seciueiii  vascular  constriction."  Ball''  speaks  of  'retiex 
impulses  that  arise  in  the  internal  organs  and  are  conveyed 
by  way  of  the  Bymj»tlMtic,*  Mid  ieee  ia  easnasttieao 

trottblM  the  rtarting  pomt  of  tiie  disordMr.  It  is  li^  wwttor 

»  Roller,  '  Zur  Pathologi*  der  Aiifiat,'  AUg.  Ztitt^.  /,  P^/Matrie, 

1880.  m.  xxxvi.,  S.  149.  ,  „w- 

-•  l.iiys,  ' Traitt'  eliniiiuc  et  pratiijuc  des  inuliidifs  iiiontale»,  IHHl,  p.  4  H). 

3  HatBchek,  '  /-"r  vergleichenden  I's.n  cliolofjie  diu  Angsiaffektes,' 
Deutsche  Zeit»<  hr.  J  Wrrvenluilk:,  M.  xli.,  S.  'ill. 

*  Oppenheim,  Dentuclic  Zcilnrhr.,  oji.  cif..  S.  1H7. 

6  Arndt.  AlUj.  Zeitachr.f.  I'aychintru;  1874,  Hd.  xxx.,  S.  8t. 

"  Krafl't-Kbiiig,  Lehrlnu  h  drr  J'eyi  hitilri';  189(),  S.  141. 

'  Hall  '  I.t'i  ons  »ur  Us  maladies  iiiei.lale!*.'  IHiM),  p.  178. 

«  Ucgig,  •  i'recis  de  I'sychiatrie,'  1«0«,  3'  id  ,  p.  231,  etc. 
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that,  in  view  of  these  conoeptiona,  Mannbardt '  has  procUumed 
massage  over  the  solar  plexus  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  fo*  ^ 
trouble.  Hocba*  also  definitely  regards  it  aa  easentiaUy  of 
physical  origin.  He  states  that  it  may  arise  in  two  ways,  as 
the  result  either  of  reilez  irritation  or  of  poisoning  (mostly 
with  earbcm  dioxide) :  of  these  the  lattwr  ie,  aeemding  to  htm, 
considerably  tlM  more  frequent.  Meynert'a'  hypothesis  is  a 
combination  of  these  two  sets  of  views  i  he  supposes  a 
'  dyspnceie  nutritional  itate  oi  tiie  eortex,  the  reialt  of  ruo- 
constriction  prodwed  m^M&an  of  Om  vMOBiotor  w^mi 
centres.' 

Plainly  the  views  juat  mentioned  arise  through  attentiMB 
being  espeeially  direeted  to  the  physieal  i^ptomi  oS  the 
anxiety  syndrome,  if  there  were  no  other  symptoms  to  be 
accounted  for,  the  inadequacy  of  tbO'^e  viewb  would  not  be  so 
evident,  but  it  aum<^  be  disgatsed  as  socm  as  we  begin  to 
apply  them  to  the  mental  symptoms.  These  aro  supposed 
essentially  to  consist  in  the  apprehbadin  of  disagreeable 
physical  sensations,  a  conception  prfi'^tic*  .!^  identical  witii 
that  anc^ying  the  James-Lange  hypotliosii.  of  the  emotions. 
It  is  hardly  possible  satisfactorily  to  discuss  the  views  in 
question  without  first  considering  in  detail  this  hypothesis. 
This,  howevwr,  cannot  be  done  in  the  ipaee  at  my  disposal, 
and  T  propose  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by  assuming  that  the 
criticisms  of  nameroos  psychologists — Lipps,  Wundt,  etc. — 
have  been  effectual,  so  that  at  the  present  day  the  hypothesie 
is  no  longer  tenable,  at  all  events  in  its  original  form.  I 
would  only  remark  that  in  my  opinion  the  purely  clinical 
study  of  anxiety  states  affords  weighty  evidence  against  the 
probability  of  the  hypothesis.  Tanet*  has  commented  on  the 
obvious  objection  thut,  in  the  case  of  various  organic  diseases, 
I'.g.,  niorbwt  cordis,  the  physical  manifestations  characteristic 
of  tiie  aauaeHy  syndiome  may  occar  in  an  emu  more  aewe 
degree  than  here  withoal  being  followed  by  any  anxi^,' 

'  Mannhardt,  op.  rif.,  8.  16.  *  Hoi 'm.  op.  cit..  S.  \Po,  200. 

'  Mevnert,  '  I'gychiatrie,  KUnik  der  Erkrankung<^r  \  or'^rhirns, 
1HS4.    '  *  uM«t.       rif..  p.  4'  ' 

'  The  reason  why  anxiety  •oiuetimea  occurs  u\  these  ca«eH  will  be 
pdBted  oat  Uttnr. 
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and  Lof^wenfeld*  has  pointed  out  that  the  occurrence  of  the 
abortive  anxiety  attacks,  i.e.,  pronounced  physical  tnanifetta- 
ti<m8  wiUi  little  or  no  anxiety,  ■tands  in  diraek  eonfliot  with 
tiie  Jamea-LiinRe  liyiJotljeeiB.  Indeed,  writing  on  the  subject 
of  fear,  Stanley  Hall"  goes  eo  far  aa  to  say, '  What  problem 
could  better  illustrate  the  erode  ididartfe  itatge  of  the  em- 
temporwry  peyohology  of  feeling  and  emotion  than  the 
elaborate  recent  diBcussions  of  the  problem  whether  they  are 
the  resultH  of  tension  of  nmscles,  vessel  walls,  etc.,  or  (whether) 
the  la^  are  primal  and  causative  ?' 

An  encape  from  the  deadlock  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
'physical  or  mental'  has  been  sought  by  endeavouring  to 
state  the  problem  in  tmmt  of  bkdogy.  Bii^f^peally  fear  most 
be  re^urded  as  being  a  proteetive  mechaniBm,  a  defensive 
reaction  aKainst  anticipated  harm,  and  Stanley  Hall/'  de- 
veloping a  suggestion  of  H.  M.  Stanley,  has  very  plausibly 
argued  that  even  in  man  it  fulfils  many  beneficial  functions. 
It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  with  morbid  anxiety  the  anti- 
cipatory dread  of  impending  harm  or  danger,  of  pain  in  the 
bnftdwrt  aoue  ot  the  term,  is  a  coni^t  and  oharaetortalie 
fei^aie,  and  thia  fact,  therefore,  should  not  be  lost  sight  <rf 
when  cUscnssing  the  pathology  of  the  emotion ;  in  regardii^ 
anxiety  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  iK»t  neeesMury,  howeffwr, 
to  agree  with  ForHtor  that  it  is  jjossible  to  trace  it  to  older 
m«Qories  of  bodily  pain  or  that  the  physical  manifestations 
are  nothing  but  reflexes  evoked  by  the  pain  sense.* 

It  was  IHurwin*  who  first  expressed  the  thought  that  p«r- 
haps  the  tendency  to  fear  certain  objects  is  inherited  from 
past  generations.  Stanley  Hall "  has  elaborated  this  sugges- 
tion to  explain  why  fear  arket  in  eortaiB  d^tlom  ^  life, 
under  certain  circumstances,  in  connection  with  certain  ideas, 
etc.,  and  recently  Hatschek^  has  also  laid  stress  on  the 

'  Loewenfeld.  op.  cit.,  S.  314. 

^  Stanley  1  lall, '  A  Study  of  Fmhs,*  Amerieon  Jotmutl  tff  Ptgekotogif,' 
January,  1897,  p.  241. 
3  Ibid.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  242,  348.  *  Fwrtw,  op.  etL,  8. 18-16. 

Darwin,  '  The  Expreadim  of  Iha  Emodom  ia  Mm  aad  Animatt,' 
Ed.,  1904,  p.  40. 

•  Stanley  Hall,  op.  cit.,  pp. 

*  Hstithiilr,  Vfi.  eit,  8.  m 
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atavistic  nature  of  morbid  anxiotj.  No  one  can  doobt  that 
this  is  a  very  Taliiat^  point  ci  vtow.  Mid  vmqamikmiiij  tnw 
■o  bkt  as  the  predispoaition,  the  capa^  at  fearing,  is  con- 
feriie<l ;  the  tendency  to  feur  must  in  other  wordi  be  regarded 
m  a  true  inherited  instinct.  But  when  it  eomes  to  explaining 
by  the  mub*  i^mtic  hypothMb  tiM  iMur  of  oertain  objecto, 
the  iinxiely  onder  certain  circumrtaneee.  seriouH,  and  in  my 
opinion  inrapttrable,  objections  can  \m  raised.  In  the  first 
plaee  mlMritod  hftbiti,  wImOmt  BMstel  w  phyiichl,  m«  OmT' 
acteriaed  by  stereotyped  behavwar,  by  regularly  occurring 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  so  on.  Anxiety  and  fear,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  King '  has  pointed  oat  in  this  wmneetton, 
shew  jost  th«  opp(^e  fei^ores  to  this,  varying  remarkably  in 
intensity,  ftnd  in  regard  to  the  kiml  of  situation  llmt  ovokes 
them,  being  in  many  cades  very  difficult  to  predict  the  uccur- 
rMM0  ot  even  m  the  nme  ptnon.  TlMa,  tftat  ^  etmeeption 
tlutt  certain  iiii  as  or  memory  contents  can  b9  4&neUy  in- 
herited ia  not  supported  by  any  evidence.  Mid  il  9^  forrign 
to  our  experience  of  child  development* 

The  results  of  the  discussion  up  to  the  pruaont  maybCMOB* 
mariaed  in  the  following  three  statements :  ,1)  Aa  the  condi- 
tion frequently  occurs  when  the  bodily  health  is,  so  far  as  can 
bo  iak»mba»i,  othmnme  perfeet.  ^ra  i*  no  ovidcMO  in  «q|>> 
])ort  of  the  views  either  that  the  nervous  centres  are  in  a  state 
of  primary  overexcitability  or  that  abnormal  irritative  im- 
pulaea  are  arising  in  any  pathologieally  altefed  yineeni  OTgun. 
(2)  Mwbid  anxiety  and  its  physical  accompaniments  nre  essen- 
tially an  exaggerated  manifestation  of  a  normal  biological 
instinctive  activity,  the  function  of  which  is  to  protect  the 
ori^minn  against  pain  (in  the  widesvin).  (S)  As  the  outbiant 
of  anxiety  frequently  takes  place  as  a  reaction  to  trivial  occa- 
sions, which  in  the  normal  give  rise  to  Uttle  or  no  anxiety,  and 
alio  oeenrs  quite  spmitaneoody,  kidflfwndaitly  of  any  aeeer* 
tainable  external  cause,  it  follows  that  the  external  agents 

'  King,  '  The  Psychology  of  Child  development,'  2nil  ed.,  1906,  p.  56. 

*  The  distinction  between  inherited  mental  activities  and  acquired 
mental  contents  haa  been  thagj^  dmws,  and  the  subject  •trikingiy 
developed,  by  Otto  OrOH,  ♦gdwt  mnawWlljiiilWi 
1»O0,  S.  16,  etc. 
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(including  here  also  ideas  of  danger,  etc.)  cannot  be  regarded 
as  the  true  cause  of  the  anxiety,  but  at  most  as  evoking  factors. 
We  have  farther  noted  the  diflSculty,  which  theoretically 
indeed  amoonts  to  an  impossibility,  of  explaining  the  condition 
by  either  an  exclusively  '  mental '  or  an  exclusively '  physical ' 
hypothesis,  and  should  be  prepared  to  give  the  preference  to 
any  explanation  thai  accounts  equally  for  the  mental  and 
physical  symptoms.  Before  formulating  a  unitary  explanation 
of  this  kind,  however,  it  will  first  be  necessary  briefly  to 
separate  again  these  two  classes. 

Farther  light  on  the  mental  aspect  is  obtained  by  a  study  of 
the  psychogenesis  of  phobias,  i.e.,  conditions  in  which  out- 
bursts of  anxiety  are  more  or  less  successfully  guarded  against 
by  the  building  op  of  specific,  protective  fears.  The  subject 
itself  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  present  discussion,  so 
that  I  will  only  shortly  state  two  conclusions  which  are  invari- 
ably reached  whenever  a  psycho-analysis  of  a  phobia  is  made. 
(1)  Morbid  fears  of  external  objects  or  situations  are  projec- 
tions of  fears  on  to  the  outside  that  arise  in  relation  to  internal 
mental  processes.  This  process  of  projection,  as  is  well 
known,  is  very  common  in  everyday  life.  To  give  a  simple 
example :  A  business  man,  whose  affairs  were  financially  un- 
sound, heard  a  harmlessly-meant  reference  to  the  finance  of 
his  basinesr  made  by  a  friend,  and  immediately  began  to 
defend  this  with  unnecessary  heat ;  he  had  projected  Iiis  inner 
feeling  of  reproach  on  to  his  friend,  and  read  into  the  latter 's 
words  a  meaning  that  was  not  intended.  Qui  s'excuse 
s'aocase.  In  demoitia  pnecox,  as  Freud,^  Jung,'  and  Maeder  ^ 
have  shewn,  the  process  is  remarkably  frequent.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  instance  of  it  in  the  present  connection :  One  of  my 
women  patients  bad  a  phobia  of  flower  seeds,  and  this  had 
arisen  as  a  defence  reaction  against  certain  internal  tempta- 
tions relating  to  '  seed '  of  another  kind.  (2)  Morbid  fears  are 
the  external  expression  of  internal  wishes.   It  is  plain  that 

Freud,  'Weitere  J  'nerkungen  i'lber  die  Abwehr-Neoropsyehosen,' 
Neurol.  Centralbl,  1896,  S.  447.    Reprinted  in  '  Sammlong,'  ete.,  8. 1^ 

*  Jung, '  Ueber  die  Psyohologie  der  Demuttia  Iteeoi/UOT. 

*  Maeder,  '  Psycholo^ische  Untorsacbangen  *n  Oemoiitis  -  pneooz 
Krsnkra,'  Ptycho atudy  tuchei  Jahrbuch,  1910,  Jahrg.  ii.,  8. 387. 
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every  fear  is  but  the  obverse  of  a  wish,  e.<i.,  a  wish  that  the 
feared  event  may  not  happen.  Two  opposite  mental  processes 
are  always  olosely  assodated  with  each  other,  eo  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  psycho-analysis  one  finds  fear  to  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  desire ;  this  becomes  especially  com- 
prehensible when  one  recollects  the  fact,  familiar  in  daily  life 
to  every  one,  that  the  readiest  way  of  disguising  ;i  thought  is 
to  replace  it  by  its  opposite.  The  essential  association  between 
desire  and  anxiety  is  indeed  demonstrated  by  the  linguistics  of 
the  very  wmrd  in  question,  for  we  speak  of  being  anxious 
(desirous)  to  meet  someone  just  as  we  do  of  being  anxious 
(apprehensive)  about  the  outcome  of  some  event.  This  is, 
however,  far  from  being  the  only  mechanism  at  woA  in  the 
construction  of  a  phobia.  The  fear  has  morbid  features  only 
when  the  underlying  wish  is  of  a  repressed  kind,  so  that  the 
phobia  replaces  this  in  consciousness.  A  simph  illustration 
of  the  procMs  is  afforded  by  the  ease  of  a  patient  of  mine 
whose  child  was  the  only  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
divorce  and  a  prospectively  happy  remarriage;  she  suffered 
intensely  from  the  eontinuoas  dread  that  h&t  child  might  in 
some  way  die,  and  had  great  dififieulty  in  admitting  to  herself 
the  possibility  that  she  might  have  luutboured  a  corresponding 
wish. 

Returning  now  to  the  physical  aspects  of  the  problem,  we 
have  seen  that  practically  all  writers  on  the  subject  are 
agr&.id  in  reducing  the  matter  to  a  (question  of  overexcitation 
of  the  nervous  eentrm.  Wbetiier  Ubia  overwnalatio&  b  ft 
relative  one,  due  to  the  action  of  normal  stimuli  on  over- 
excitable  centres,  or  an  absolute  one,  due  to  the  action  of 
pathological  stimuli  on  normal  centres  (the  two  '  physical ' 
views  discussed  above)  is  irrelevant  to  the  main  point;  the 
failure  to  discover  a  source  for  pathological  stimuli  has  led 
most  writers  to  predicate  the  former  supposition.  This 
faSure,  however,  may  have  been  doe  to  tite  sewrdi  biv^ 
been  directed  solely  to  pathological  stimuli,  the  possibility  of 
abnormally  strong  physiological  ones  being  overlooked.  Janet^ 
has  stated  the  problem  at  this  stage  very  justly :  '  En  deoxieme 

*■  JUMt,  Of.  oti.,  p.  061. 
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lieu  I'angoisse  contient  des  sensations  de  troubles  organiquea, 
ceux-ci  nous  apparaisseut  comme  le  resultat  d'une  decbarge 
intereBsante  lea  appareils  des  fonetions  organiquea.  Cette 
d^harge  est  en  rapport  avec  une  fuite  du  courant  inutilise 
par  las  phonomfney  suptrieurs.  Des  fuites  de  ce  genre  sont 
nombreuses :  un  exemple  bien  frappant  nous  est  donne  par 
I'ttceitatioB  g^nitale  et  la  masturbation/*  In  otii«r  words 
ereiything  seems  to  point  to  the  symptoms  being  an  ah<  riant 
disobarge  of  excitations  or  impulses  that  cannot  lind  their 
soiteble  outlet,  or,  aa  I  bare  elsevbere'  expressed  it,  an 
excessive  afferent  excitation  with  deficient  efferent  outflow. 
Freud,''  agreeing  with  other  writers  up  to  this  point,  solved 
the  difficulty  by  shewing  that  the  abnormally  directed  impulses 
were  not,  as  bad  been  thongbt,  of  a  pathological  nature,  but 
were  physiological  sexual  impulses  that  were  not  finding  a 
suitable  outlet.  Although  Freud  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
quite  empiriea!!y  as  a  result  of  clinkal  experience,  it  would 
seem  iis  though  «  jiriori  reasoning,  if  logically  carried  through, 
could  lead  to  no  other  result,  especially  in  view  of  such 
considerations  aa  the  failure  to  find  any  source  of  pathological 
stimuli,  the  plain  hint  of  a  biologieid  soiuticm  m  rdaU(Ui  to 
one  of  the  inherited  instincts,  the  nature  of  fear  as  being  a 
defensive  function,  and  sq  on.  However,  conclusions  are  apt 
to  seem  easy  <niee  they  have  been  pointed  out ;  e'ett  le  premier 

])aH  qui  route. 

If  one  now  tries  to  formulate  Freud's  conclusion  in  general 
terms  it  would  run  somewhat  aa  follows :  Under  certain 
circmmtanees,  which  will  presently  be  mmitioned,  texml 
excitatious  a  rise  that  ran  not  foUow  their  natural  amrse  of 
lemliny  to  either  phi/Hival  gratijication  or  conncions  desire  for 
tmeh ;  beinfl  deflected  from  their  aim  thep  manifest  themtelvft 
mcntull/i  an  morhid  anxiety,  physically  as  the  bodily  accompani- 
ments of  this.  The  circumstances  in  question  may  be  of  either 
a  physical  or  mental  nature,  usually  there  being  a  eombini^icm 
of  botii ;  in  htiASn  caaee  a  state  of  tenskm  doe  to  j^yneal  OTer* 

^  He  then  relates  some  iutwflafing  taamalm  ei  ibt  i^bai. 
»  Chapier  VI.,  p.  138. 
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excitation  results  from  the  unsatisfactory  functioning  of  an 
important  organic  aystem.   It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  here 
more  Uuua  a  few  of  them ;  for  farther  details  Fread's  writings 
mast  be  consulted.   The  physical  ones  are  c  ditions  which 
cause  sexual  excitation  without  satisfactory  f;i .  ..jcation,  such 
as  the  over-arduous  embraces  of  engaged  couples,  coitus 
interropttts  (probably  the  most  frequent  eaaae),  abmpt  mtro- 
duction  of  girls  or  women  to  gross  sexual  experiences, 
disproportion  between  desire  and  potency,  and,  under  certain 
eirciunstances,   partieolarly  when  previone  indalgenoe  is 
suddenly  given  up,  sexual  abstinence*   Freud*  has  pointed 
out  the  resemblance  of  the  physical  accompaniments  of 
anxiety  states  to  those  of  the  sexual  act  (rapid  heart's  action, 
horned  breathing,  sweating,  dry  mouth,  peristaltic  contraction 
of  involuntary  muscles,  etc.).    The  mental  conditions  are 
those  that  lead,  by  means  of  repression,  to  unconscious 
fixi^n  of  important  eompraients  <rf  aenaei  desire,  so  that 
they  cannot  reach  consciousness ;  saeh  are  infantile  ecmffiets 
arising  during  the  normal  suppression  of  perverse  tendencies 
or  incestuous  attractions.    A  consideration  of  great  practical 
signifieanee  is  that  sneh  fixations  may  render  the  person 
incapable  of  obtaining  gratification  even  though  regularly 
exercising  sexual  relations;  the  case  is  then  one  of  anxiety - 
hjrsteria.   Morbid  uixiety  is  eommaaly  deserih^  by  Freadittis 
as  being  derived  from  repressed  sexuality.   While  this  is 
clinically  true,  it  is  psychologically  perhaps  more  accurate 
to  describe  it  as  a  reaction  against  repressed  sexuality,  a 
reaction  derived  from  the  instinct  of  fear.   The  following 
remark  of  Bacon's  is  very  applicable  in  this  connection  :  '  We 
know  diseases  of  stoppings  and  suffocations  are  the  most 
dangnoos  in  the  body ;  and  it  is  ok^  much  otibBxwtae  is  tin 
nunde.'   Deuze  tiuA  can  find  no  direct  es|tre8sion  is  '  intro- 

*  This  term  is  here  used  in  its  Btrict  sense,  as  defined  by  H.  v.  MiiUwr 
(Sexual-Probleme,  1909,  S.  309),  as  meaning  abstinence  from  physical 
gratification  of  the  type  of  sexuality  characteristic  of  the  person  concerned. 
Thus  a  person  whose  main  sexuality  is  of  a  perverse  type  is  abstinent 
even  tiioogh  exercising  normal  intercouiM,  wMtt  a  nwflMl  fMiMM  1» 
abstinent  even  if  ho  masturbates  duhr. 
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^  verted,'  and  the  dread  that  arises  is  really  the  patient's  dread 
of  an  outburst  of  his  own  buried  desire.'  In  other  words, 
racHrbid  anxiety  sabaerves  the  same  biological  function  as 
noniial  fear,  in  that  it  protects  the  organism  against  mental 
processes  of  which  it  is  afraid.  It  hiin  a  further  biological 
root  in  being  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  feminine  appre- 
hension of  sexuality,  and  is  thus  a  form  of  masoahism.  Th« 
biological  instincts  of  fear  and  sex  are  indeed  intimately  inter- 
twined throughout  their  whole  evolution,  a  chapter  which 
demands  a  special  exposition  in  itself. 

I  wish  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
somatic  anxiety  ne'-rosis  is  concerned,  the  conclusion  just 
enunciated  is  net  a  matter  of  psycho-analysis,  so  that  it  can 
at  any  time  be  tested  by  means  of  direet  olinieal  inrest^tion. 
Indeed  it  has  been  extensively  confirmed  by  a  number  of 
observers  who  are  either  firmly  opposed  to  psycho-analysis 
or  else  indifferent  towards  it;  their  nnbiassed  testimony  is 
therefore  of  especial  interest.  A  few  writers,  on  the  other 
hand,  admit  the  facta,  but  deny  the  conclusion.  Janet,"^  for 
instance,  says :  '  Si  on  pent  avoir  des  renseignements,  dea 
avenx  dans  la  vie  sexaelle  des  malades,  on  voit  qa'elle  est 
prwqne  to' 'jours  troublee  et  qu'elle  eat  bien  troubl6e  en  effet 
duis  le  sens  qu'indique  .Freud.  .  .  .  J'admets  done  le  '.Mt 
signaM  i»r  M.  Fread,  mais  je  crois  qa'il  faat  I'interpreter.'* 
He  then  discusses  the  lack  of  gratification  obtained  by  such 
patients,  evidently  cases  of  psychical  impotence,  but  considers 
this  failure  to  be  merely  a  manifestation  of  their  general 
p.sychasthenic  defect.^  Psycho-analysis  shews,  however,  that 
these  defects,  like  all  '  psychasthenic '  ones,  are  the  result  of 
specific  disturbances  in  the  early  development  of  the  psycho- 
sexual  life,  and  clinical  obsenraitimi  shews  thai  when  the 
defects  concern  the  sexual  function  itself,  as  in  Janet's  cases 
of  impotence,  the  physical  tension  that  results  secondarily 
leads  to  an  anxiety  nearosis ;  there  is  in  fact  a  vicious  circle 

'  Typifaed  in  the  common  fear  of  becoming  insane — i.e.,  of  loiiiig  tOBr 

trol  of  one  self. 

*  Janet,  of.  cit.,  p.  622.  a  /.,>.,  explain  it  away. 

*  Jbid.,  op.  eit.,  pp.  5^,  63S. 
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in  the  pathology.  The  objections  raised  hj  other  authors  are 
more  superficial  and  have  been  fully  met  by  Freud,  both  in 
his  original  paper  and  in  a  later  one ; '  to  r.nswer  them  here 
would  be  merely  to  repeat  Freud's  words.  Many  consist  of 
nothing  but  ii.-elevancies ;  th..j,  the  only  reason  Oppenheim* 
gives  for  not  accepting  Frend's  theory  of  the  anxiety  neurosis 
— a  matter  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  psycho-rnalyHis — is 
tnat  he  cannot  agree  with  iStekel's  interpretations  of  druam  ^ 
symbolisms.  Freud's  observations  and  conclusions  were 
confirmed,  quite  apart  from  psycho-analysis,  by  (iattel,^  Kisb,* 
Strohmayer,^  Tournier,"  Tschisch,''  and  others.  Loewenfeld,** 
for  instance,  writes :  '  Die  Libidoerregung  kann  aber  auch 
nnd  zwar  anabh&ngig  vom  Willen  des  Individnnms  Wege 
einschlagen  und  Erscheinunf^en  produr'sren,  die  wir  als 
pathologisch  betrachten  mussen.  Das  wicbfigste  hierher 
gehiirige  Pbilnomen  ist  das  Aaftreten  von  Angstznstenden 
im  Gefolge  sexueiler  Abstinaia  und  analoger  Yerhiiltnisse. 
Hierbei  handelt  es  sich  um  ein  andauerndes  oder  periodisches 
Abstromen  eines  Erregungsquantums  von  den  kortikalen 
GeschleehtEsinnzoitren  nach  den  bei  dem  Angsteastand 
beteiligten  kortikalen  und  subkortikalen  (bulbaren)  A,ppa- 
raten.'  ['  Sexual  excitation  can,  however,  and  independently 
of  the  person's  will,  enter  path^  and  produce  ocoorrenceB 
that  we  must  consider  as  pathological.  The  most  important 
phenomenon  in  this  connection  is  the  appearance  of  anxiety 
states  in  consequence  of  sexual  abstinence  and  analogous 
circumstances.  Here  it  is  a  question  of  a  lasting  or  periodic 
flowing  of  a  sum  of  excitation  from  the  cortical  sense  centres 
of  sex  towards  the  cortical  and  subcortical  (bulbar)  apparatus 

1  Freud, '  Zur  Kritik  der  "  Angstnearose,'"  ♦  Sammlung,'  oj>.  cit.,  8.  94. 
'  Oppenheim,  op.  eii.,  8.  180. 

'  Uattel, '  Ueber  die  aexuellen  Uraaohen  dkat  NeurMthenie  und  Angst- 

*  Kidi, '  M^TTOW  oardiaqne  d'origine  sexadle  dies  la  fenune,'  I8B7. 

*  Stn^mayer, '  Ueber  dw  orBacmiohen  Beziehnngen  der  Sexot^tat  zu 
Anggt-  und  Zwangs-zostanden,'  Joum.  f.  Ptyehol.  u.  Ntur.,  Deo.,  1906. 
Bd.  xiL,  S.  60. 

*  Toumier,  'Easai  de  classification  etiologiqne  des  n^vrosea,'  Areh. 

d'anthropologie  criminelle,  15  janvier,  1900. 
'  Tschish,  Sixth  Congffiss  of  the  Society  of  Russian  Physicians,  1886. 

*  Loewenield, '  Ueber  die  sexuelle  Konstitation,'  1911,  8.  217. 
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that  is  concerned  in  the  anxiety  state.']  A  great  number  of 
writers  have  published  their  experience  of  disorders  resulting 
from  sexual  abstinence  timt  are  plainly  symptomi  of  the 
anxiety  neurosis ;  I  need  only  refer  to  Erb,'  Fer<^,-  Gyurko- 
wechky,^  Kufemann,^  Krafft-Ebing,'  Loewenfeid,**  Marcuse,^ 
Ndawr ,•  Nystrom,*  Porosz  »  Bangs,"  snd  Ba^m.**  Hik 
mass  of  work  cannot  bo  ignored  by  -^ny  one  irhoee  diMtuuQn 
of  tbe  subject  is  to  be  taken  seriously. 

An  interesting  indirect  confirmation  of  the  troth  of  Freud's 
conclusion  has  lately  been  afforded  through  Herx,  of  Vienna. 
In  a  book ' '  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  in  ii  number  of  articles,** 
he  proclaimed  the  discovery  of  a  special  form  of  cardiac 
nearoeis,  (o  whieh  he  gave  the  name  of  '  eexaal  paychogeiiie 
cardiac  neurosis — phrenocardia,'  because  the  essential  cause 
of  it  consists  in  lack  of  sexual  gratification.  Tbe  nosology 
and  sexual  tetiology  of  this  phrenoeardia  has  been  confirmed 

'  Erb,  '  I?enierkunf,'en  iiber  die  Folgen  der  sex  (lien  Abatinenz, 
Zeitxrhr.  f.  nrkiiiiij)/.  d.  (leH-hltrlil»kr.,  1910. 
^  I'V  re,  '  L'instinct  sexuel,'  1899. 

^  Gyurkoweefaky,  *  PkUudogie  ubA  Ihanpie  te  nriiimHdwB  Tin^p"**"^,' 

1897. 

♦  Kafcmann,  '  Die  Scxualhyjjiene  des  Mannes  in  Bp/iehuiif,'  auf  aiisteck- 
ende  Krankheiten  und  funktiont'llc  Storungen,'  Se.rnal-l'robleme,  1907, 
8.  97  u.  194. 

'  Krafft-Ebing,  '  Ueber  Neurosen  und  P.sychosen  durch  Abstinenz,' 
Jahrh.  /.  Ptychiatrie  u.  Netir.,  1889,  Bd.  viii.,  S.  1. 

*  Loewennid, '  Die  psychische  Zwangaencheinangen,'  1904,  S.  858,  and 
sxaiUeben  nod  Nervenltideii,'  4*  Aufl.,  1906,  eh.  ri  kad  viL,  eep. 

o.a64. 

^  Mareuse, '  Die  Gefelwas  6m  eexaellMS  Abetineiu  f&r  die  QeeoiHEMlt,' 
Zeitteh.  f.  Bekfimpf.  it  QttekUchUhr.,  1910,  Bd.  xL,  Heft  S.  Abo 
published  in  brochure  ftHrm. 

B  Neisser,  Mittheilungen  der  Deuttehe  Oetell.  f.  Bek.  d.  OeiehlechUkr., 
1904,  S.  10. 

0  Nystriim,  '  Ues  Geschlechtsleben  und  .seine  Gesetze,'  1904;  'Die 
Einwirkung  der  sexuellen  Abstinenz  auf  die  Gesundheit,'  Sexual-Prob- 
ieme,  1908,  K.  :!98. 

*•  Porosz,  '  Ueber  das  Wesen  der  sexuellen  Neurasthenie,'  Monatuehr. 
f.  jtraht.  Dermatol,  1903. 

*^  Bunge.  '  Das  Weib  in  Mxtm  gesehlechtliehen  Eigenart,'  1900. 

Buc<;ers, '  Soxuelle  Abe&mn  vmd  LebManm^e,'  Du  N«me  Qmer»' 
tion.  1900,  S.  271. 

Herz,  '  Die  sexueile  psychogcne  Herzneurose  (I'hrenokarcHe),'  1909. 

»♦  Ibiil.,  '  Seufzorkranipf,  Wien.  Min.  Work.,  1909,  No.  39.  '  Die  Herz- 
neuroser,,'  Dii-  HrUhnndr,  1910.  No.  1.  '  I'e-bor  dip  p"ycliiArhen  B^bffid- 
long  von  Uerzkranken,'  Wien.  klin.  Bundtch.,  1910,  S.  75,  etc. 
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by  Erb,'  Romberg,'  Bampf-^  aud  otliers ;  the  general  im- 
portanee  of  sexnal  diflinrbanees  for  the  pathogenMis  of  eardiao 
nearoses  has  also  been  empliaHised  l)y  CurschmaQD,*  Hoff* 
mann,''  and  Treupel.®  Now,  although  Herz  does  not  mention 
Freud  at  all,  it  is  apparent  to  any  une  who  has  read  Freud's 
papers  pnbludwel  in  189S  UmI  phrenoeardia  is  identioal  with 
the  cardiac  symptoms  of  anxiety  neiiroHis  there  fully  descrihed  ; 
indeed,  Stekel''  had,  in  lUOS,  devoted  to  the  subject  a  special 
chapter  of  hie  book.^ 

I  have  not  cited  the  writings  of  any  members  of  the  Freud 
school  in  support  of  the  conclusions  here  lunintained,  but 
need  hardly  say  that  their  experience  is  unanimously  in 
favour  ol  ^tm.  &ideed,  to  any  one  who  has  carried  oat 
psycho-analysis  it  is  an  obvious  truism  that  morbid  anxiety 
is  but  another  expression  for  unsatisfied  sexuality,  a  truism 
tbal  is  confirmed  anew  in  wwj  eem  studied.  I  will  <mty 
refer  to  the  hundred  cases  sanatsd  1^  Stekel"  in  a  book  that 
gives  an  excellently  full  account  of  the  clinical  and  therapeutic 
aspects  of  the  different  varieties  of  anxiety  states. 

Onfy  two  vaiftm     eases  of  anxwty  stetes  haw  besa 

»  Erb,  Monatsschr.  f.  Psychiatr.  u.  ^<wr.,  Aug.,  1009, Bd.  ntvi,  8.  170, 
and  Afwnr/i.  Med.  Worl,..  1909,  Nr.  22. 

'  Romberg, 'Die  Lehre  von  den  HerznMBNWni,*  Z>Mifirib«  Zt^ekr./. 
Nervenheilk.,  1910,  lid.  xxxviii.,  S.  185. 

^  Rumpf,  'Zur  Diagnose  und  ISehandlung  der  Herz  and  Q«fjt8nMn- 
roaen,'  Deutsche  Med.  Woch..  1910,  S.  1305  u.  1853. 

*  Curschmann,  '  Ueber  Angina  Pectoris  vaattnotwia,'  Dt»t$t'ht 
Zeitschr.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  Bd.  xxxviii.,  S.  216. 

0  Hoffinann, '  Die  Lehre  von  den  MmmmomOi  Pmttehe  jhU$Ar.f. 
Nervenheilk.,  Bd.  xxxviii.,  8.  207. 

■  Treupel,  Deutsche  Zeittchr.f.  NervenheilJe.,  Bd.  zxzriiL,  S.  238. 
Stekel,  op.  cit,  cb.  vi 

■  Thit  onUaahiog  ^agiMum  (rf  Hors's  has  reeently  baan  foQowed  by 
anodiar  on  the  put  of  Da  Flanry  {BuU,  i%  Vwsad.  de  mid..  Die.  21, 1909), 
Choreh  (Journ.  of  fh«  Amar.  Med.  Auoc.,  Jviy  23, 1910),  and  Mendel 
(Neurol.  CentrawL,  Okt.  16,  1910),  who  have  independently  of  one 
anoyiar  cBaeovered  a  'mala  oUmaetni^'  alao  daaeribed  yean  ago  by 
Freud  aa  part  of  the  anxiety  nenroaia.  Chureh  and  Moidd  eonaider  U  to 
be  due  to  regressive  changes  in  the  sexual  organa.  Yet  another  instance 
is  that  of  Oppenheim  (Neurol.  Centralbl.,  1911,  S.  300),  <adiohMdeaeribed 
under  the  name  of  '  Dauersohwindel '  a  syndrome  recognised  by  Freud  in 
his  original  paper  as  a  typical  constituent  of  the  anxiety  neurosis  ;  Oppen- 
heim has  the  hardihood  to  write  that  he  haa  fearcJiad  the  Utwi^ar*  in 
vaiii  for  any  reference  to  iiiB  omditioD. 

■>  StakeV  op.  cit. 
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published  io  English,  hy  Jung^  and  Brill  ^  respectively.  I 
haw  spaee  here  to  reeord  only  a  eondnwd  abateMl  <ii  a 

third  me,  chosen,  out  of  a  considwdUa  nunbar,  baoMW  ot 

several  interostin^  featured.  It  represented  an  unusually 
pure  form  inasmuch  as  the  anxiety  had  remained  undimin- 
ished in  intMBBty  tat  mmB  yaan,  aiul  «M  fnrtiwr  i^rfldi^  ui 
that  the  localisation  of  the  phyaieal  tfrnf^omt  was  rtmi|^ 
drtarmined  by  mental  factors. 

The  patiffiit  was  a  lady,  aged  forty-six,  who  bad  been 
brought  up  amid  well-to-do  and  refined  surroundings.  Her 
education  had  been  fairly  good,  and  her  chief  interest,  apart 
from  the  usual  social  ones,  lay  in  music,  particularly  in  piano 
mmie.  Thara  was  no  history  of  nwrvoai  trouble  m  any  other 
inember  if  the  family.  She  had  married  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  had  borne  two  children,  and  had  enjoyed  a  happy  married 
life;  seven  years  later  her  hadbMiJ  d^  aodtoily.  She 
herself  had  had  no  illness  or  nervwuness  until  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  when  an  attack  of  influenza  left  her  with  chronic 
indigestion.  When  this  was  bad  it  was  accompanied  with 
wnie  sl^fat  gMieral  nervousness,  but  neither  seriously  incon- 
venienced her  until  the  onset  of  her  present  trouble.  This 
occurred  eight  months  after  her  husband's  death,  and  took 
&»  fmrm  of  a  severe  '  breakctowB '  whidb  eonftned  hw  to  bed 
tor  several  months,  and  from  which  she  had  never  recovered. 
In  the  past  four  years  her  condition  had  varied  somewhat 
from  time  to  time,  but  for  two  months  previous  to  my  seeing 
her  she  had  again  been  confined  to  bed.  Her  symptoms  were 
as  follows :  In  the  region  of  the  stomach  was  a  sensation  of 
discomfort  and  distension,  with  some  nausea  and  flatulence. 
AeeiHDpaBying  this,  md  faurgaly  dtuaied  there,  was  a  feeling 
of  extreme  '  nervousness '  and  agitation.  Mentally  there  was 
great  restless  anxiety,  with  a  sense  of  uncontrollable  dread  at 
some  unknown  impending  terror.  Physically  the  attack  was 
characterised  hy  violent  trembling  of  the  whole  body,  especi- 
ally of  the  limbs,  hurried  breathing,  excited  and  irregular 

'  Jung,  '  The  Association  Method,'  Ami  ricttn  Journal  of  Psi/cliologij, 
April.  ".310.  p. 

*  A.  A.  Srill,  'The  Anxiety  Neuroses,'  Journal  of  Abnormal  P»y- 
ehology,  June— Jul;,  1910,  p.  6a 
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heart's  action,  and  profuse  cold  Bweatinp;.  She  suffered 
continuously  to  sooie  extent  from  tbeie  symptomi,  being 
nvnx  quite  tt—  tH  ttMBs,  Iwl  tiny  www  inaeh  wotm  dteiriiig 

the  attacks,  wliich  lasted  for  several  houfH,  and  (iccurred  (bily 
in  the  early  morning ;  this  account  she  could  never  sletp 
after  aboat  two  in  the  muining.  No  evidence  of  any  organic 
gastri-  affection  had  ever  been  made  out,  though  diligent 
seareli  had  l)eon  mad*^  (iiUi>rnal  measurements  of  the  stomach, 
analysis  of  the  contents,  etc.).  Careful  treatment,  chietly 
directed  towards  the  stomach  oooditicm  hot  also  of  a  psydio> 
therapeutic  nature,  had  been  carried  on  throui^'hout  her 
illness,  but  without  any  avail.  Weir  Mitchell  treatment, 
as  is  so  often  the  eaae  with  each  patimts,  had  tmly  made 
her  condition  worse,  and  had  had  to  be  given  op  after  a 
six  weeks'  attempt. 

8uch  were  the  main  facts  elicited  by  an  ordinary  medical 
enqniry.  No  doabt  the  condition  woald,  as  a  mle,  have  bem 
interpreted  as  being  due  to  a  severe  grief  occurring  to  a 
patient  who  was  sabject  to  chronic  '  functional  dyspepsia,'  a 
sequel  of  inftoenza.  Oppenheim*  states  that  grtef  and  mental 
shock  are  such  satisfactory  explanations  of  the  netiology  of 
anxiety  states  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  search  for  repressed 
sexual  complexes.  The  presence  and  activity  of  such  com- 
plexes, however,  not  affected  by  ignoring  them,  whereas 
they  can  be  roi  t  u  >f  their  power  for  harm  by  introducing 
them  in  >  oonsciousi^ss.  In  the  present  ci  vhe  effect  of  so 
^littg  was  thirt  sSm  a  '  t^^'s  taw^nent  the  patient  was 
sleeping  regularly  throu  ^ut  the  night,  after  another  month 
she  was  once  more  al  io  i  take  up  with  enjoyment  the  social 
duties  she  had  had  u  --  iwm^-'^  for  t1  pa^t  four  yearn,  and  after 
a  third  month  the  malf^  nu  end. 

The  first  impoimnt  -itaininf^  a  sexual  history  w  ^ 

vlien  the  patient,  undti       ^p«»y  of  shame  and  remors(  .h 
{Mdnfttl  as  I  have  ever  ■mm        confessed  tbirt  from  the 
of  twelve  up  to  the  pn  st       ime  she  had  lived  thro!"^h  an 
almost  continuous  struct    ^tanst  maaturb«tion ;  she  had 
kept  her  guilty  secret  few  ^  laother,  her  hosbai^  and 
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•very  doctor  whc  had  treated  her  With  a  partly  correct 
intaition  she  interpreted  her  anxibiy  symptomB  as  a  dread 
once  mora  nwenmbing  to  the  taaptetfam,  iMsh  had 
Bfttarall  l>een  (i^reninr  ninco  the  ccHHation  of  marital  relatknuu 
In  (Mt  the  'nervoiu  breakdown,'  eight  months  otter  her 
hoebond's  death,  hod  been  preetded  the  numth  befcnw  bjr  a 
tem{)orary  relapne  in  this  direotion. 

Such  i.iteriHo  Bluime  and  remorse  i«  rarely  seen  as  a  reaction 
agninstordin.ry  masturbation  begiiiuint^  at  the  age  of  puberty; 
M  a  rale  it  'loe  deeper  soaroee,  bdng  formed,  for  initooee,  at 
a  reaction  aRiiinst  infantile  auto-erotic  tendencies,  which  have 
been  repressed  into  the  unconscious,  and  to  which  the  later 
haUt  has  become  onemiekraely  oseodated.  Ltb«ral^  9i 
these  nnoongciou.-:  complexes  causes  the  reaction  to  OIKUne 
more  normal  proportions,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  diminution 
in  the  force  of  the  remaining  temptation;  these  fortunate 
rtealte  followed  the  asiial  rale  in  the  present  case.  The 
memories  of  the  earlier  auto-erotic  activities  were  brought  to 
oonsoiousuess  by  means  of  psycho-analysis,  mainly  of  dreams. 
T)m7  Mmewmed  both  phantasies  and  (manie^  oeti  refaiting 
to  tiba  urethra  and  the  two  alimentary  orifices,  with  the  cur- 
responding  excretions.  Bed- wetting,  continued  almost  nightly 
np  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  had  acquired  the  sigr^ificance  of  a 
noctnrniil  pollution,  as  it  indeed  frequently  >s.  It  had 
catised  her  great  embarrassment  and  shamo,  for  .  i  happened 
that  it  affected  her  social  life  in  a  considerali'ie  measure.  On 
Mooant  of  it  ehe  irai  not  allowed  to  drink  anj&ing  aftmr 
three  in  the  afternoon,  a  r  ; -iction  81  ■  .  vaded  by  guiK"'v 
stealing  forbidden  drinks ;  as  <* .  adiation  ul  the  corresponding 
affoet  she  acqaired  a  fondnem  for  glycerine,  vinegar,  and 
whisky.  At  the  age  of  three  and  a  half  a  baby  sister  was 
bom,  and  her  imagination,  excited  by  the  event,  subsequently 
elaborated  the  following  explanation  of  it :  Children  grew 
inttde  the  body,  Md  ims  «vid«itly  fonned  out  of  food ;  they 
entered  the  world  through  the  only  possible  orifice,  the  anus. 
The  food  was  stimulated  to  this  activity  through  admixture 
with  some  fiuid  (analogy  of  urine  uid  fceoM,  lottt,  wat<Hring 
md  manuring  <^  T^;etation).   This  fluid  was  saj^Iied  by 
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till  doctor,  was  Uierefore  some  special  kind  of  niedici!!!'  that 
bad  to  be  swallowed.  She  acquired  a  '  fascinaUjii '  for 
aiedioinM,  uid  tturMghoat  h»  diiMhood  da^  drank  all  the 
could  obtain.  In  later  years  she  hnd  a  pronounced  loathing 
for  medicinal  flaids  that  had  features  at  all  resembling  semen, 
for  instance,  buttermilk,  Bax-seed  emulsion,  and  koumiss,  all 
of  which  were  foreed  on  her  witt  the  aim  d  bettwing  tiie 
stomach  condition. 

Ah  she  grew  older  and  buried  all  memory  of  these  tendencies 
hy  repressM»  ti^  maalferted  tiiemsdTee  in  partly  saUimated 
and  partly  reactive  activities  ;  for  instance,  the  habits  of  finf^er- 
Bucking  and  nail-biting  (both  of  which  were  preserved  through 
adult  years),  of  biting  and  eating  slate  pencils,  revelling  in  the 
making  of  nnd  pies,  of  mixing  earth  and  water  in  a  poi.  to 
make  dowers  grow  (which  was  followed  later  by  a  passionate 
delight  in  flowers  and  in  gardeni.ig),  of  manufacturing  coid 
cream,  ei^es  <rf  soap,  etc.,  and  lat«r  in  a  iastidicMM  aUiorrenea 
of  dirt  or  untidiness  in  any  form.  She  managed  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  any  neurosis,  o.s  a  compromise  formation  on 
the  part  of  the  wmplexee,  anti]  die  was  twenty-six,  when  she 
had  the  attack  of  influenza.  At  this  time  she  was  severely 
disappointed  in  a  love-afl'air  on  which  she  had  built  many 
hopes :  simultaneously  it  was  decided,  on  account  of  bad  wrist 
trouble,  that  she  must  forever  give  up  tiie  {wactine  ot  i»ano 
playing.  The  latter  had  served  as  an  outlet  for  much  of  her 
emotional  life,  partly  through  the  iesthetic  pleasure  of  music, 
partly  beeaase,  as  is  jfteo  the  ease,  it  was  oneonscioasly 
associated  with  the  act  of  masturbation,  and  was  serving  as 
a  sublimated  vent  for  this  tendency.  Her  adult  emotional 
(psycho-sexual)  outlets  and  aspirations  being  thus  violently 
checked,  she  was  throvm  back  on  the  infantile  forms,  on  the 
l)asis  of  which  was  constructed  ilie  nourosi?  The  firit  symp- 
tom of  this  was  distressing  nausea  occasioi  l  by  the  medical 
administration  ct  whisky,  whieh  was  in  many  ways — one 
was  mentioned  above — associated  with  the  infantile  complexes. 
The  various  gastric  symptoms,  nausea,  distension,  flatulency, 
pain,  etc.,  w^  individually  psychically  conirtdlated,  and  were 
prodnets  ol  the  in&mtite  forms  ol  her  suoal  tile.  H«r  het^- 
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sexual  tendencies  became  f ally  awakeaed  in  marriage,  and  the 
renouncement  of  them  was  followed  by  a  Btitl  more  stormy 
return  to  old  conflicts,  with  tiie  outborst  of  the  graver  stage  of 

the  neurosis. 

In  this  case  we  see  the  early  stages  of  a  tendency  to  phobia 
formation,  to  which  the  neurons  did  not  actoally  lead.  Muiy 
phobias  of  edible  substances,  or  of  objects  resembling  these, 
are  but  elaborations  of  a  basis  similar  to  that  just  described. 
The  case  illustrates  one  of  the  ways  in  which  anxiety  symp- 
toms may  become  localised  in  one  or  other  system  of  organs. 
Another  way  is  through  the  presence  of  actual  organic  disease. 
I  have  observed,  for  instance,  that  cardiac  symptoms  are  pro- 
nounced when  an  anxiety  condition  sopervenes  on  a  case  of 
heart  disease  more  frequently  than  when  it  occurs  alone; 
even  in  such  instances,  however,  psychical  factors  generally 
play  a  part  in  determining  the  localisaticm.  The  basis  for  ^e 
production  of  an  anxiety-hysteria  is  so  common  that  even 
when,  as  in  the  case  just  described,  they  have  previously  re- 
mained latent,  the  altered  mode  of  life, '  .,'/.,  sexual  abstinence, 
caused  by  an  orj^ic  disease,  particularly  heart  disease,  may 
provoke  the  first  outbreak  of  a  neurosis ;  this  is  the  reason 
why  anxiety  symptoms  are  far  from  being  a  rare  complication 
in  chronic  cases  of,  fmr  instance,  heart  disease. 

Attention  carefully  directed  to  the  study  of  anxiety  states 
has  shewn  that  they  are  a  great  deal  commoner  than  is 
generally  supposed,  the  significance  of  the  symptoms  being 
often  overlooked  through  clinical  ignorance.  Psycho-analytic 
research  has  further  made  it  highly  probable  that  many  kinds 
and  degrees  of  fear  that  pass  for  normal,  c.(/.,  fear  of  fire,  of 
mice,  ete^  taka  their  anpn  in  uneonsc^s  comfrfexee  uid  are 
psychc^oipnlly  as  '  abnormal '  as  any  phobia.  It  one  reads 
the  description  of  fears  amongst  normal  people,  such  as  these 
collected  by  Binet,^  Calkins,^  Stanley  Hall,"  and  Tarendonck,^ 

*  Binet,  '  La  peur  chez  les  enfants,'  L'An7iee  pnyrhol.,  lU9o,  pp.  223- 
364. 

>  CrikiBa,  "The  Emotionid  IM»  td  Ctiib«a,'  PetUi^.  Smanary, 
vol.  iU.,l«.  819-823. 

*  Stanley  HitU.  op.  cU^  pp.  147-349. 

*  Varaukmek,  op.  dt.,  6-45. 
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tbe  analogy  between  them  and  hysterical  phobias  inevitably 
forces  itoeif  oa  one.  It  is  assaring  to  reflect  that  nracfa  of  tl» 

fear,  and  anxiety,  that  bulks  so  large  in  the  sum  of  human 
distress,  even  amongst  the  so-called  normal,  is  entirely  avoid- 
able, and  will  one  day  be  prevented  when  psycho-analytic 
experience  is  more  widdy  reeognised. 

The  conclusions  thus  reached  can  be  condensed  into  the 
statement  that  morbid  anxiety  vieaiis  idimtisjied  loie.  That 
already  tbe  Greeks  had  an  intuition  of  the  ekwe  connection 
l)etween  these  two  instincts  is  indicated  by  their  belief  that 
Phobos  and  Deimos,  the  gods  of  Fear,  were  born  of  Aphrodite, 
the  goddess  ci  Love. 


mOHO-ANALTSIS  IN  PSYCHOXHEBAFY ' 

Tbb  evolution  of  psychotherapy,  like  that  of  all  other  modes 
of  treatment,  is  marked  by  an  ever-increasing  precision  in 
method  and  an  ever-deepening  comprehension  of  the  con- 
ditions to  which  it  is  applicable.  Progress  in  these  two 
respects  must  always  go  band  in  hand,  for  the  moment 
therapeutics  becomes  divorced  from  pathology  and  diagnosis 
it  leaves  its  scientific  basis  and  stands  in  danger  of  approxi- 
mating to  that  medical  charlatanry  which  it  is  the  highest 
interest  of  our  profession  to  resist.  The  two  studies  are 
peculiarly  interwoven  in  the  case  of  the  psycho-analytio  form 
of  psychotherapy,  for,  as  I  shall  presently  indicate,  treatment 
is  here  carried  out  by  simultaneously  laying  bare  and  remedy- 
ing the  pathological  mechanisms  at  the  basis  of  the  malady. 
From  this  point  of  view  we  can  discern  two  stages  in  the 
development  of  any  new  method  oi  ire^mmi,  and  these  I  etm 
best  illustrate  by  a  reference  to  more  familiar  methods,  for 
instance  the  operations  of  trephining  or  of  laparotomy.  When 
the  possibility  of  tiiese  operations  was  first  realised,  we  saw 
the  first  stage  in  development,  in  which,  namely,  they  were 
regarded  merely  as  an  adjunct  to  the  therapeutic  arma- 
mentarium, and  were  applied  in  the  relief  of  conditions  that 
were  already  well  known  md  stndkd  on  established  patho- 
logical lines.  The  second  stage  arose  when,  through  the 
repeated  performance  of  such  operations,  conditions  that 

'  An  address  read  at  the  Symposium  on  •  Psychotherapy,'  before  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Therapeutic  Society  in  New  Haven, 
May  7,  1909.    Published  in  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  June, 
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could  be  relieved  by  them  came  to  be  studied  anew,  fresh 
aspects  of  pathology  opened  up,  and  qnestiona  of  ptemae 
diagnosis  that  had  previoasly  been  academic  problemB  of 
trivial  interest  now  became  urgent  matters  of  life  and  death. 
A  moment'H  reflection  on  the  history  of  appendicitis  will  remind 
you  of  how  little  we  knew  of  the  pathology,  tiie  diagnosis,  or 
even  the  existence  of  the  afifection  until  the  surgeon's  knife 
shewed  that  it  could  be  cured.  We  might,  m  fact,  paraphrase 
the  motto  underlying  BritiiA  Imporialiatic  policy,  to  wit,  that 
Trade  follows  the  Flag,  say  tint  to  moiMoo  I^«Be«» 
follows  Treatment. 

Now  in  psychotherapy  most  of  the  medical  world  is  at 
present  <Bily  entering  on  the  first  stage.  That  the  medie^ 
world  of  America  will  definitely  enter  on  this  stage  as  a 
prelude  to  further  advancement  will,  I  trust,  be  one  of  the 
resalte  of  this  afternoon's  e(»ifer«iee.  In  this  stage  we  clearly 
recognise  that  we  have  secured  a  therapeutic  weapon  of  the 
utmost  value,  which  we  may  describe  as  the  capacity  to 
alleviate  certain  complaints  by  purely  mental  measures,  in 
other  words  as  psychotherapy  in  its  broadest  sense.  Our 
attitude  towards  the  nature  of  these  complaints,  however, 
remains  in  this  stage  substantially  the  same  as  it  was  when 
they  were  treated  only  by  physical  remedies.  Henee  we  may 
see  the  strange  picture  of  a  physician  removing  by  verbal 
suggestion  a  symptom  which  he  considers  is  produced  by  a 
toxin  circulating  in  the  blood.  However,  a  thoaghtfol  person 
who  employs  any  form  ol  pqreliotherapy  soon  realises  that 
a  symptom  which  can  be  removed  by  mental  measures  is  in 
all  probability  of  a  mental  nature.  It  may  parenthetically 
be  remarked  Uiat  he  f urtiier  reaUses  how  ttie  saffsrmg  endured 
by  the  patient,  so  far  from  being  unreal,  is  all  the  more 
dreadful  and  formidable  for  having  a  mental  and  not  a 
physical  origin.  A  non-appreciation  of  this  important  fact 
is  still  all  too  common.  Only  recently  an  article  appeared 
in  one  of  the  leading  medical  journals  in  which  the  writer 
remarked :  '  in  this  manner  I  hope  that  we  will  always  be 
able  to  tsnck  a  malingorw  or  hjwksML  ral^  into  belying 
the  tklttl^  (rf  h»  eUmn.'  IRim  atttode,  nr^  is  sii& 
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an  outspoken  form,  is  frequently  implicit  in  medical  vrritings, 
and  eannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Apart  from  yielding 

an  inkling  of  the  mental  nature  of  various  disorders,  the  first 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  psychotherapy  is  characterised  by  an 
indeterminate  attitude  towards  the  origin  and  pathogenesis  of 
them.  The  older  conceptionB  have  begun  to  dissolve,  but  the 
knowledge  won  by  the  new  method  of  treatmi;ut  has  not  yet 
been  formulated.  Psychotherupy  is  in  this  stage  employed  in 
A  quite  empiric  way,  and  the  physician  eitbw  does  not  concern 
himself  with  the  intrinsic  imnhis  uperandi  of  his  treatment,  or 
else  offers  explanations  of  it  which  are  so  supc^ilcial  as  to  be 
of  little  scientific  value. 

Psycho-analysis  repre»encs  uLe  second  stage  in  the  evolutio  . 
of  psychotherapy.  Here  a  deeper  insight  is  sought  into  the 
essential  nature  and  origin  of  the  morbid  phenomena  with  a 
view  to  obteining  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  aims  of  treat- 
ment and  so  to  achieving  a  greater  precision  in  the  application 
of  it.  The  psycho-analytic  method  we  owe  almost  completely 
to  the  genius  of  Professor  Freud  (rf  Vienna,  who  in  the  past 
sixteen  years  has  wrought  it  into  an  elaborate  ueience  of  which 
I  can  here  give  only  the  most  summary  outline.  The  method 
is  based  on  the  knowledge  that  the  symptoms  present  in  the 
psychoneuroses  owe  fiinr  origin  to  a  conflict  betwbon 
different  groups  of  ideas  or  mental  processes  which  cannot  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  one  another.  One  complex  of 
mmtal  processes  is  ioit  some  resstm  or  other  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  main  boi'v  of  the  personality. 
The  personality  fails  to  assimilate  it,  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  tries  to  forget  it,  to  submei  ge  it,  t.  '  repress '  it.  The 
'repressed'  complex  then  takes  on  an  autimmtie  ndsteooe, 
and  acts  as  an  irritating  foreign  body  in  the  same  way  as  any 
physical  foreign  body  that  has  not  been  absorbed.  Prom 
tt^  point  of  view  we  may  d^ue  the  pathdogy  iA  the  psycho- 
neuroRes  as  a  defect  in  asuiiiiilatiitn. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  with  a  concrete  instance.  A 
man  conceives  an  attraction  towards  the  wife  of  a  near  friend 
or  relative,  and  in  his  imagination  perhaps  plays  with  the 
thought  of  what  might  happen  were  the  txiuad  to  meet  with  a 
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fatal  accident.  If  be  honestly  faces  bis  wisb  nnd  realises  its 
nature  he  will  instantly  see  tiiat,  thoagh  pmrnibly  a  perfectly 

rmtural  one,  it  is  of  such  a  kind  that  for  social  and  ethical 
reasons  it  must  obviously  be  soppressed.  If  he  adopts  this 
healthy  attitude  he  will  probably  think  no  more  about  the 
matter  except  in  the  most  harmless  way.  Tlie  wish-complex 
is  here  assirailiiiod  by  the  main  body  of  the  personality.  If 
on  the  other  band  he  regards  the  mere  possibility  of  entertain- 
ing such  a  wish  as  a  sin  and  a  sign  of  the  moss  desperate 
iniquity  he  may  refuse  to  own  up  to  himself  that  he  has  ever 
felt  it,  even  momentarily;  whenever  the  thought  occurs  to 
him  he  endea%  ours  to  pat  it  from  him,  to  get  away  from  it,  in 
other  words  to  reprenH  ('  verdriingen  ')  it.  The  complex  here  is 
not  assimilated,  it  therefore  continues  to  act,  and  the  more 
the  man  strives  to  escape  from  it,  the  more  hauntingly  does 
it  tMmmnt  him.  He  has  now  become  the  prey  to  a  fixed  idea 
which  is  out  of  his  control,  and  which  evinces  its  independence 
by  appearing  irregularly  whether  he  wills  it  or  not.  In  actual 
praetuse  we  never  meet  with  cases  so  simple  as  this,  bat  the 
instance  will  serve  iio  illustrate  the  notion  I  am  trying  to 
convey,  namely  that  certain  mental  processes,  particularly 
strivings,  desires  and  impulses,  if  they  are  not  absorbed  in 
the  main  skeam  of  the  personalify  are  apt  to  manifest  an 
independent  actiN-ity  out  of  control  of  the  will.  This  activity 
is  usually  of  a  low  order,  of  an  automatic  and  almost  reflex 
kind,  and— if  I  may  be  aUowecl  to  use  the  term  in  a  dmkai 
and  non-philosophic  sense — it  is  generally  an  unconscious 
activity,  that  is  to  say  it  operates  without  the  subject  being 
aware  of  it. 

As  I  have  jost  Mtid,  matters  are  not  so  simple  in  practice, 
anJ  what  actually  happens  is  that  tlie  activity  of  the  repressed 
complex  ii  manifested  nut  directly,  but  indirectly  in  some 
dtfimed  form  that  is  (rftm  hwd  to  recognise.  In  the  above 
example,  for  instance,  the  subject  might  have  counterbalanced 
his  real  attitude  towards  his  friend  by  developing  an  exaggerated 
solicitude  for  his  welfare,  and  have  shewn  great  concern  and 
dread  whenever  the  friend  ran  the  slightest  risk  of  accident 
at  danger.  A^n,  an  abnormally  strong  emotion  might  be 
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evoked  by  anything  accidentally  associated  with  the  peraona 
in  question,  a  cono'ition  that  Morton  Prince  described  some 

ten  years  ago  under' tlie  name  of  •  association  neurosis.'  Thin 
distortion  in  the  manifestation  of  the  activity  of  the  mental 
complex  is  often  exceedingly  involved,  and  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  in  the  psycho-iiiiiilj^  tic  method  is  the  onravelUng 
of  the  confused  end-product,  which  ilinically  we  call  a 
symptom.  Tho  p'tychological  mechanisms  by  means  of  which 
the  distortion  is  brought  about  are  very  intricate,  so  that  in 
the  time  allotted  it  would  l)e  impossible  for  me  to  describe 
them.  They  have  been  worked  out  with  great  accuracy  and 
detail  by  Freud  and  Jung,  and  an  exact  study  of  them  is 
essential  to  the  use  of  the  psycho-analytic  method. 

Investigation  on  the  lines  presently  to  be  indicated  discloses 
the  fact  that  every  psychoneurotic  symptom  is  to  bo  regarded 
as  the  symbolic  expression  of  a  submerged  maoM  complex 
of  the  nature  cf  a  wish.    The  wish  itself  on  account  of  its 
nnacceptable  nature  is  concealed,  and  the  symptom  arises  as 
a  compromise  between  it  and  the  repressing  force  exerted  by 
the  main  personality.    The  stream  of  feeling  that  characterises 
the  wish  is  dammed  up,  it  can  find  no  direct  outlet  and  so 
flows  into  some  unnsaal  channel.    The  metaphor  of  '  aide- 
tracking  '  is,  I  believe,  used  in  American  ^-sychiafric  circles  to 
indicate  this  process.    In  more  technical  phraseo.ogy  we  may 
say  that  the  affect  of  the  original  complex  is  inhibited,  and  so 
becomes  transposed  on  to  an  indiffBrent  mental  proraes.  This 
indifferent  mental  process  has  now  become  invested  with  the 
strength  of  feeling  that  properly  belongs  to  the  original  com- 
plex, and  so  may  be  said  to  replace  the  complex.   Thus  arises 
what  has  been  termed  a  substitution  neurosis,  in  which  m 
abnormal  outlet  has  been  found  for  a  pent-up  affective  process. 
The  outlet  may  be  in  a  purely  mental  direction,  in  which  case 
we  ha>  e  such  a  symptom  as  a  phobia,  or  towards  various 
bodily  processes,  a  condition  that  Freud  calls  conversion- 
hystoria,  in  which  case  we  have  such  symptoms  as  a  tremor 
or  a  paralysis.   In  the  symptom  the  patient  obtains  a  certain 
nnconseious  gratification  of  the  repressed  wish,  and  this 
means  of  obtaining  the  gratification,  howew  perverse  and 
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abnormal  it  may  be,  is  still  the  only  means  possible  to  the 
patient  under  the  circumstances.  This  fact  explains  the 
obstinacy  with  which  snch  a  patient  may  inrtinetively  cling 
to  his  symptoms,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  resistance 
that  the  physician  encounters  when  trying  to  remove  these. 
I  need  hardly  ranind  yon  that  this  obstinacy  is  often 
erroneously  interpreted  even  by  phjsicians  as  indicating  mere 
wilful  perversity,  a  mistake  that  does  not  conduce  to  success 
in  treatment.  Not  only  does  the  observer  commonly  fail  to 
understand  the  significance  of  the  symptom,  but  the  patmit 
himself  has  no  knowledge  of  its  meaning  or  origin.  In  fa<^ 
,  enabliH(f  the  patient  to  discover  anil  appreciate  the  siynijicance  of 
the  ment^dproeenthat  manife»t$  itMelfm  a  symptom  it  a  central 
aim  of  the  ptfich a -analytic  method. 

In  carrying  out  the  necessary  investigation  several  pro- 
cedares  may  be  adopted  according  to  circumstances.  The 
liypnotic  state,  for  mstance,  may  oe  utilised  in  the  seaiob  for 
forgotten  memories.    Only  a  very  few  of  those  acquainted 
with  the  psycho-analytic  method  employ     is  procedure,  for 
it  has  grave  disadvttniages  wlii^  1  i>.t  j  not  here  dncass. 
The  method  introd^d  and  developed  by  Freud  gives  by  far 
more  satisfactory  results.    It  is  one  of  the  ways  of  obtaining 
what  is  known  in  psychology  as  '  free  association,'  and  is 
carried  out  by  getting  the  patient  to  relate  in  the  order  <rf 
their  appearance  the  various  thoughts  that  come  to  his  mind. 
It  is  essential  foi  him  to  do  this  quite  honestly,  and  fortunately 
we  have  several  Objective  tests  of  his  behaviour  in  thiarespeet. 
Ho  must  suspend  his  natural  tendency  to  criticise  and  direct 
the  thoughts  flowing  in,  and  must  therefore  play  a  purely 
pasBiye  part  daring  tiiie  stage.    At  first  he  will  omit  to 
mention  a  number  of  thoughts  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
apparently  irrelevant,  unimportant  or  nonsensical,  and  others 
because  they  are  of  a  painful  or  unpleasant  nature.   After  a 
time,  however,  the  length  of  which  liu^;ely  depends  <m  fa^ 
intelligence  and  sincerity,  he  acquires  the  capacity  of  adopting 
the  non- critical  and  paisive  attitude  essential  to  success. 

Oth«  msMis  <rf  reaching  buried  mental  complexes  may 
turielly  be  moitioned.    A  stodj  M  vurioiu 
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symptomatic  movements  and  tricks  of  behaviour,  and  Blips  of 
the  toogofl  or  pen  often  leveali  the  aQtomatie  functioning 
of  some  repreHsed  train  of  thought.*    The  word-reaction 
association  method*  as  developed  by  Jung  is  of  considerable 
BMlrtanee,  particularly  in  furnishing  us  with  a  series  of  clues 
to  serve  as  starting-i)oints  for  lottue  analysea.    In  tiife 
method  a  series  of  test-words  are  called  out  to  the  patient, 
who  has  to  respond  with  the  first  word  or  thought  thus  called 
to  his  mind.   From  a  general  review  of  the  kind  of  responses 
given  much  can  be  learnt  about  the  mentality  of  the  patient 
and  the  type  of  psychosis  present.    Further,  by  noting  certain 
pep^liaritiee  in  the  individual  reactions  we  may  discover 
certain  conij)lexe8  or  trains  of  thought  that  posaeM  for  the 
patient  a  high  emotional  value,  and  tliese  can  then  be  followed 
and  studied  more  fully.    The  peculiarities  I  refer  to  are  ten 
wr  twelve  in  number.   The  ehief  are:  undue  delay  in  the 
time  of  reaction,  failure  to  respond  at  all,  response  by  repeti- 
tion of  the  test-word,  perueveration  affecting  the  succeeding 
reaetitms,  anomalous  clang  aswKsiations,  assimilation  of  the 
test-word  in  an  unusual  sense,  and  erroneous  rei^odiMlkm  df 
the  reaction  when  the  memory  for  it  is  subsequently  tested. 
Last  but  not  least  is  the  analysis  of  the  patient's  dreams  by 
means  cf  the  special  techniqae  introdaeed  by  Frend.*  The 
study  of  dreams  is  in  this  connection  of  supreme  importance, 
for  of  all  the  means  at  our  disposal  it  is  the  one  that  best 
Msables  us  to  penetrate  into  and  understand  the  most  hidden 
parts  of  the  mind.    No  one  can  have  more  than  an  ontsidw's 
notion  of  the  psycho-analytic  method  who  has  not  thoroughly 
studied  Freud's  Traumileiitnng,  for  in  this  work  he  has  laid 
down  the  technique  of  his  methods,  and  dtseoased  tin 
principles  on  which  they  are  based,  with  a  tabma  to  be  found 
nowhere  else  in  his  writings. 

By  means  of  the  methods  just  outlined  we  are  enabled  to 
determine  the  origin  of  the  symptom  by  retracing  the  steps 
along  which  its  pathogenesis  proceeded.  It  is  impossible  to 
deal  with  the  underlying  complexes,  to  discharge  their  pent-up 

»  Sm  Chapter  III.  a  See  Chapter  XI 

See  Chiq^r  XV. 
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affect,  to  render  them  more  assimilable  by  the  patient,  unless 
one  succeeds  in  this  task  and  briugu  them  to  the  full  light  of 
day.   The  symptoms  constitote  •  veiled  laogaags  in  whiefa 

hidden  thoughts  and  desires  find  the  only  means  allowed 
them  of  coming  to  expression.  \\  u  have  to  get  the  patient  to 
(mufatie  hi*  qrmptomfl  faito  more  direct  language,  and  thus 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  origii^  of  them.  In  so  doing 
we  give  the  patient  a  deeper  insight  into  the  workings  of  his 
mind,  so  that  be  is  enabled  to  correct  aljnormal  deviations,  to 
overcome  internal  inhibitioni  and  impedimmts,  and  tQaeqoire 
a  more  objective  standpoint  towards  the  reiirebsed  mental 
complexes  the  automatic  functioning  of  which  has  produced 
the  motUd  manifestetions.  Be  ii  in  this  way  able  to  free  his 
personality  from  the  conetntming  force  of  these  complexes, 
and,  by  taking  up  an  independent  attitude  towards  them,  to 
gain  a  degree  of  self-control  over  his  aberrant  though'  i  and 
wishes  that  waa  {Mreviously  impoMible.  The  method  is  thxa 
in  almost  every  respeci  the  reverse  of  treatment  by  suggestion, 
although  several  would-be  critics  have  naively  exposed  their 
^Sorafiee  ^  the  bqI^  in  maintaining  that  the  raeeeeafol 
results  are  produced  by  suggestion.  In  suggestion  treatmoit 
the  physician  adds  something  to  the  patient's  mind,  con- 
fidmee,  belit  l,  etc.,  and  thus  makes  the  patient  more  de- 
pen^Bt  on  him.  The  psycho-analytic  method  doee  not  add ; 
it  takes  away  something,  namely  inhibition.  It  enahles  the 
patient  to  disentangle  confused  mental  processes,  and,  by  giving 
him  control  over  the  dieburmonies  ot  his  mind,  leads  bim  to 
develope  a  greater  measure  of  self-reliance  and  independence. 
The  training  received  by  the  patient  is  thus  an  educative  one 
in  the  highest  B«i8e  <rf  the  word,  for  he  not  only  achieves  a 
richer  development  of  will-power  and  self-mastery,  but 
acquires  an  understanding  of  his  own  mind  which  is  of 
incalculable  value  for  future  prophylaxis.  He  grows  both  in 
capacity  to  know  and  in  ability  to  do. 

The  conditions  that  lend  themselves  to  psycho-analytic 
treatment  comprise  practically  all  forms  of  psychoneurosis,  tlie 
different  types  of  bystaria,  the  phobias,  obsmsions,  anxiety 
nearoaaa,  $mA  even  eexUta  kinds  of  mxaai  yumtmm.  I 
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d»M  Mfnfai  horn  relating  any  indhpidmU  «mm,  for  to  do  m 

would  1)6  only  to  weary  you  with  the  recital  of  a  Hat  of  ^ffmA 

and  atypical  instances  of  these  variouH  conditionfl.  It  is, 
farther,  impoBsible  for  me  to  narrate  any  single  instance  of  an 
analysiH,  for  in  every  ease  the  ridHMM  of  material  li  m  graal 

that  it  would  tako  seveml  htwn  to  give  mn  an  oailiiie  of  ^ 

main  jKiir  i  in  the  case. 

The  resalta  obtoined  by  the  treatment,  though  by  no  means 
ideal,  are  yet  very  gratifying.    They  surpass  those  obtained 
by  simpier  methods  in  two  chief  respects,  namely  in  perman- 
ence and  in  the  prophylactic  value  they  have  for  the  future. 
Althoii{i;h  most  symptoms  can  be  removed  by  other  methods, 
such  as  liypnotisra,  yet  anyone  who  has  devoted  much  time  to 
the  study  of  these  cases  knows  how  great  is  the  tendency  to 
>P^^ee,  to  reenrrenee,  and  to  the  appmranoe  of  fresh  groups 
of  symptoms,    ^rild  cases  can  indeed  be  not  only  aUevu^ 
but  even  cured  by  the  simpler  psychotherapeutic  measures, 
80  that  these  all  have  their  sphere  of  usefulness ;  severe  cases, 
on  the  other  hand,  need  a  more  radical  treatment,  an  ntmot- 
ing  of  the  actual  morbid  agents.    It  is  easy  to  understand  hov 
this  must  b-  -o.    Hypnotic  and  other  suggestion  acts  merely 
by  bioeking  the  outward  manifeitation  of  the  underlying 
pathogenetic  ides.    The  idea  itself  pernsts,  because  it  has  not 
been  reached  and  dealt  with,  and  eooner  or  later  it  will  again 
manifest  itself  eithor  in  the  same  direction  or  in  some  fresh 
one.    The  analogy  of  a  tubercular  or,  better  still,  of  an  fctino- 
^     "*i£*?ii<L*^?ce88  occurs  to  me  in  this  connection.    Tf  the  suj)- 
P5F?*^"g  8»"08  is  forcibly  plugged  then  the  symptom  of  dis- 
charginj,'  pus  is  removed,  but  wtomt  or  bter  the  pent-up  pus 
will  find  a  vent  in  either  the  same  or  a  fresh  direction.  Before 
satisfactory  healing  can  take  place  the  tension  must  be 
relieved  by  inetituthig  free  drainage  for  each  pus  pocket,  and 
the  more  thoroughly  ihe  focus  of  ^  dkeue  is  dealt  with  the 
better  will  be  the  result. 

A  few  words  are  now  necessary  on  the  clinical  applicabili- 
ties and  limitations  of  the  method.  It  is  a  mettod  that  makes 
considerable  demands  on  both  physician  and  patient.  Apart 
from  technical  knowledge  the  physician  must  evidently  possess, 
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not  only  unimpeMhabie  integrity,  but  also  a  consideral 
BMamm  <rf  taet,  iwtieiiM,  and  sympathetic  undergtandin}^ 
without  these  qualifloationa  he  Ih  unlikely  to  gain  the  patient' 
confidence  to  the  requisite  defireo.    The  treiittiient  furthes 
BtakM  a  great  call  on  his  time.    Freud  has  even  found  it 
necessary  in  rare  instaneM  to  davote  to  a  patient  an  lurar  a 
diiy  for  three  years,  hut  he  ackiiowledf,'eH  thiit  the  OMM  Mttt  to 
him  are  generally  of  a  very  severe  nature.   In  most  cases  one 
<»n  achieve  very  aattsfaotory  resolta  in  a  few  months,  a  fact  to 
which  I  can  fully  attest  from  my  own  experiaiee.  The 
amount  of  time  may  appear  excessive  unless  cme  ren  rnhers 
the  hogsnen  of  the  task  imi^sed,  for  in  all  ctuw<         ots  of 
the  trouble  go  back  to  early  childhood,  and  imp«  aocbs 
of  reactions  have  to  be  altered  which  have  het         i  an  ' 
stereotyped  for  many  years.    When  we  consider  uucl 
^aUe  and  time  Creqamtly  baa  to  be  expended  irtho- 
pedic  straightening  of  a  deformed  limb,  we  ihook?  radge 
the  same  to  the  far  more  intricate  task  of  the  ,pHychir 
training  of  a  deformed  mind,  especially  when  tl     esultf.  m 
converting  an  intolerable  existence  into  a  ha{^         ».  » 
l^rson  paralysed  by  doubta,  fean  and  anfforii^       m  m^ta 
and  useful  citizen. 

The  demands  made  on  the  patient  are  no  lees  ^at     =  ui 
repults  of  the  treatment  will  vary  with  the  intelli    lut..  enura^o. 
honesty  and  perseverance  he  shews.    WUh  -•    id  ii. 
nnedooated  imtimte  relatively  little  can  I  ione, 
happily  we  can  most  help  those  whose  vala*.-  to  t^-  ib 
greatest.   Again,  age  sets  a  formidable  bar       to  Ou  ^ 
In  old  age,  when  the  plasticity  of  the  min       'imirie.  f 
less      be  done  than  at  an  earlier  period,  ant  arthermu-*^ 
time  necessary  to  trace  back  the  erroneous  mental  it  ..eti. 
through  so  many  years  is  naturally  longer.   Still  I  have  i.  t  a 
few  ^y  si^ifaekHy  rraolte  even  above  the  age  of  fifty. 

It  will  be  realised  that  the  method  is  at  present  not  one 
general^  l^licable  by  the  practising  physician.  Not  only  is 
the  time  neeessary  for  the  treatment  a  great  hindrance,  l>ut 
also  a  laborious  special  training  is  neceraary  before  the 
technique  of  p^eho-analyns  wa  be  acquire  to  an  adequate 
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wtant.  It  ii  generally  admitted  that  (bit  demands  three  yean' 
inceMMt  pfMlie*,  ft  good  praYiom  kaowledRe  of  tMarobgy 

being  anHumod,  Here,  iig  olgewhere,  therefore,  good  work 
exaeti  arduous  labour,  and  there  ia  no  royal  road  to  the  art 
(rf  hutdling  Um  moat  intricate  and  delicate  machine  we  know 

of,  thti  hiiiiiiin  mind. 

You  may  now  lcRitimat.)ly  ask  why  I  have  taken  up  lo 
much  of  your  time  by  describing  a  mode  of  treatment  whidi 
I  acknowledge  not  vamy  will  havt      qqwrtnnity  to  learn 
« to  apply.    My  arswer  is  a  two-fold  one.    In  the  firHt  place 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  hold  that  the  general  physician 
■honld  be  eat  off  from  all  advancing  knowledge  except  that 
which  he  can  immediately  apply  in  his  daily  work.  No 
physician  can  apply  all  methods  of  diagnoHiw  and  treatment, 
bot  it  ia  Burely  well  that  he  should  at  least  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  them.   I  cannot  believe  that  beeanae  a  oonntry 
practitioner  ia  not  expected  to  apply  the  Wassermann  test  ia 
the  diagnosis  of  syphilis,  or  to  perform  excision  of  the 
Qasittrian  ganglion  for  the  relief  of  trigeminal  neuralgia,  it 
is  therefore  better  for  him  not  to  know  about  such  methods. 
In  the  second  place  1  wish  to  contribute  to  the  geiieral  effect 
that  this  symijosium  most  have  in  bringing  home  to  you  in 
some  degree  the  pruent  unsatialaetnry  state  of  uedMaa 
education  so  far  as  psychology  is  concerned,  for  this  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  helplessness  of  the  medical  professiwi 
ai^at  the  very  maladies  that  are  the  triamph  of  the  siack, 
reUgions  or  otherwise.    The  sooner  we  honestly  face  the 
shameful  but  undeniable  fact  that  unqualified  empirics  can 
relieve  distressing  affections  in  cases  that  have  defied  medical 
skill,  can  produce  results  where  we  fail,  the  sooner  will  this 
flagrant  lack  in  our  system  of  education  be  remedied,  and  the 
better  will  it  be  for  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  medical 
profesfion.   So  long  as  the  present  state  of  affairii  lasts,  in 
which  most  physicians  are  given  not  five  minutes'  training  in 
psychology  in  the  five  years  of  their  student  life,  and  in  which 
there  is  no  teacher  of  clinical  psychology  in  any  I'niversity 
or  Medical  Sehoo!  in  the  country,  our  profession  must  submit 
to  being  the  prey  of  the  charlatan  and  tka  mock  of  (he  aeoB». 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  PSYCHO-ANALYTIC  MHTIIOD  OF  THKATMENT' 

The  .subject  of  the  present  paper  is  practically  a  new  one  to 
(be  iMdMftl  pnltmkm  of  Anglo.8«xon  countries.    This  fact 
m  Itself  18  worthy  .         -jtient.  in  vkm  of  the  ondoabled 
value  possessed  b-         ...hod  of  treatment  in  question.  It 
cwjoot  be  asenbi      ..ely  to  the  restriction  of  interest  in  the 
psychoneuroses  tc    -all  eirelet  ill  thew  eoonlries.  nor  yet  to 
conservatuni,  for  it  is  true  not  only  of  England  but  also  of 
America,  which  usually  shews  no  backwardness  in  .idoptinc 
Continental  metliodf.    Perlwipi  one  approaches  a  parti^ 
Holution  when  one  rememl)er8  that  Americans,  and  indeed  all 
people,  are  readier  to  adopt  a  new  method  of  treatment  when 
It  ii  in  barmony  with  previous  knowledge  on  the  subject,  so 
that  the  ratw,„i,  of  it  is  earily  ondentood.   It  is  natnrally 
more  difficult  to  assimilate  a  new  method  of  treatment  when 
that  18  based  on  a  totally  different  conception  of  the  disease 
from  the  one  to  which  we  have  previously  been  accustomed, 
lhat  18  precisely  the  case  with  the  i.sycho-analytic  method, 
for  It  was  evolved  by  its  founder.  Professor  Freud  of  \'ienna 
aa  ttie  reenltof  a  profound  stady  which  also  threw  light  oii 
radically  new  aspects  of  the  nature  and  patfaogenesie  of  the 
variouG  psychoneuroses.    This  fact  makes  it  unavoidable  in 
discussing  the  psycho-analytic  treatment,  to  say  somethin« 
about  the  pathology  of  the  eonditions  to  which  it  is  applied. 

To  give  even  an  outline  of  this  side  of  the  subject  would 
necessitate  far  more  time  than  I  have  at  my  disposal,  and  for 
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this  reason  I  feel  justified  in  asking  your  toleranse  if  the  little 
I  shall  say  aboot  it  appears  to  yon  to  be  over-arbitrary  or 

even  dogmatic.    It  is  now  known  that  the  symptoms  present 
in  the  psychoneuroses  are  the  direct  or  indirect  result  of  the 
non-absorption  of  various  mental  processes  in  the  main  stream 
of  consciousness.    Certain  desires,  wishes,  thoughts,  occur  to 
the  patient,  which  not  only  cannot  for  various  reasons  be 
gratified,  but  which  the  patient  refuses  to  acknowledge  as  a 
true  part  of  his  perronality.   Instead  of  healthily  acknow- 
ledging their  presence  and  then  dealing  with  them,  by  either 
gratification  or  control  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  be  faih  to  assimilate  them,  pretends  to  himself  that 
they  are  not  there,  tries  to  forget  them,  to  submerge  or,  as 
it  is  technically  called,  to  '  repress  '  them  {V.  rdrawien).  This 
important  process  of  'repression'  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
simple  example.    Suppose  that  a  young  man,  dependent  on 
a  rich  father,  falls  in  love,  and  that  the  object  of  his  choice 
meets  with  the  father's  strong  disapproval.    In  his  despair 
the  thought  may  occur  to  him  that  were  his  father  to  die  all 
would  go  well,  and  to  his  horror  he  finds  himself  playing  with 
this  thought  in  his  imagination  and  even  for  the  moment 
half  wishing  its  con8ummati.;n,  or  at  all  events  not  being 
prepared  to  regret  it  as  c<mscientioasly  as  he  considers  he 
should.     A  normal  man  under  these  circumstances  would 
honestly  recognise  the  existence  of  the  wish  in  him,  though 
he  woold  of  course  realise  that  for  pious  and  ethical  reasons 
it  would  obviously  have  to  be  sui)i)ressed ;  this  would  probaUy 
be  an  easy  matter,  for  the  ethical  i)art  of  his  personality  to 
which  the  wish  is  unacceptable  would  evidently  be  stronger 
than  the  part  corresponding  to  the  wish.   A  neorotie,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  more  likely  to  react  towards  such  an  occurrence 
by  not  owning  to  himself  that  he  ever  had  such  a  wish,  even 
momentarily,  and  by  striving  to  get  away  from  such  an 
unpleasant  thought,  to  forget  or  repress  it.   Not  acknow- 
ledging the  presence  of  the  group  of  mental  processes  in 
question,  the  subject  p::ys  the  penally  of  being  no  longer  able 
to  direct  it.    Such  a  gioup  of  mental  prooessM,  invested  with 
a  strong  feeling  tone,  is  technically  c^ted  a  <  e<»Bpl«.'  "Hie 
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complex  thus  split  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  personaUty 
18  now  apt  to  evince  an  independent  activity  out  of  control  of 
the  will.  This  activity  is  of  an  automatic  kind,  and  is  usually 
anconscioag.  and  lo  opersies  without  the  patient's  beine 
aware  of  it. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  when  the  repressed  desire  is 
so  strong  that  the  reenltiiig  conflict  is  intense,  the  activity  of 
the  spht-off  complex  may  manifest  itself  in  the  form  of  what 
we  chnically  term  a  symptom.    This  is  especially  likely  to 
happen  when  the  desire  is  in  some  way  or  other  associated 
with  various  complexes  that  have  been  gpUt  off  in  early  chfld- 
hood.   It  IS  brought  about  in  the  following  v.Ay  :  The  desire 
in  Its  efforts  to  obtrude  itself  upon  the  conscious  thought^ 
meets  with  an  antagonistic  force,  namely  the  endeavour  of 
the  personality  to  repress  it.    It  cannot  manifest  itself  in  a 
direct  form,  but  frequently  does  so  in  an  indirect  one  the 
origin  of  which  is  not  recognised  by  either  the  subject  or  the 
ol.server.   An  exact  analogy  to  this  process  is  in  everyday  life 
familiar  to  us  all,  when  an  unpleasant  truth  that  cannot  be 
openly  expressed  is  allowed  to  reach  expression  if  put  in  a 
veiled  or  disguised  form.    Thus  Swift,  in  •  OalUTer's  Travels,' 
and  Samuel  Butler,  in  '  Erewhon,'  managed  to  say  some  very 
bitter  things  al  .ut  their  generation  by  the  ruse  of  satirisin.. 
some  unagmary  distant  country  they  pretended  to  have  dis! 
covered.    Interestingly  enough,  the  mechanisms  adopted  to 
e.-ade  the  social  censor  are  often  of  precisely  the  same  nature 
as  those  made  use  of  in  the  psychone-iroses  to  evade  the  per- 
sonal censor.   For  instance,  a  sting  of  self-remorse,  which 
arose  m  connection  with  a  very  real  sin  that  the  subject  has 
succeeded  m  forgetting,  may  be  experienced  in  connection 
with  some  quite  venial  or  even  imaginary  offence;  in  other 
words,  his  conscience  is  pretending  to  make  him  su&r  on 
account  of  some  unimportant  matter,  whereas  the  real  source 
lies  hidden  and  is  not  mentioned. 

Investigation  by  Freud's  methods  discloses  the  fact  that 
every  psychoneurotic  symptom  is  a  distorted  exprp^.ion  o '  a 
repressed  wish-complex.  The  wish  itself  on  account  of  its 
unacceptaWe  nature  is  coneealed.  and  the  symptom  arises  as 
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a  compromise  between  it  and  the  repressing  force  exerted  by 
the  mam  personaUty.  The  digtortion  in  the  manifestation  of 
the  activity  of  the  repressed  complex  is  often  exceedindy 
involved,  and  the  psychological  mechanisms  hy  means  of 
which  this  18  brought  about  are  very  intricate.  They  have 
been  worked  out  with  great  accuracy  by  Preud,  and  an 
exact  knowledge  of  them  is  essential  to  the  use  of  the 
psycho-analytic  method.  In  the  time  at  my  disposal  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  describe  them,  though  I  shall 
presently  try  to  iUnstrate  one  or  two  of  them  by  the  use  of 
examples. 

^The  principle  on  which  the  psycho-analytic  method  of 
treatment  is  based  has  been  indkated  in  the  considerations 
just  mentioned,  namely  that  the  pathoIof,Mcal  condition  to  be 
dea.D  with  IS  essentially  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  mental 
complexes  have  been  made  unconscious  by  the  mechanism  of 
repression.    Now,  experience  has  amply  demonstrated  that 
when  this  process  is  reversed,  in  other  words  when  these 
complexes  have  again  been  made  conscious  and  thus  fused  in 
the  main  body  of  personality,  the  abnormal  manifestetioa.  or 
symptom,  ceases.    The  central  aim  of  the  psycho-analytic 
method,  therefore,  consists  in  enabling  the  patient  to  discover 
and  appreciate  the  significanee  of  the  mental  process  that 
manifests  itself  as  a  symptom.   The  symptoms  constitute  a 
veiled  language  in  which  concekled  thoughts  and  desires  find 
the  only  means  allowed  them  of  coming  to  expression.  In 
retracing  the  steps  along  which  the  pathograesis  of  tlie 
symptoms  has  proceeded  we  get  the  patient  to  trani*rte  bis 
symptoms  into  more  direct  language,  and  thus  to  appreciate 
and  understan.1  the  nature  of  them.    By  so  doing  we  give  the 
patient  a  deeper  insifiht  into  the  workings  of  his  mind  so  that 
he  18  enabled  to  correct  abnormal  deviations,  to  overcome 
internal  inhibitions  and  impediments,  and  to  attain  a  more 
objective  standpoint  towards  the  repressed  compTexes  the 
automatic  functioning  of  which  has  produced  the  morbid 
manifestations.    Ke  can  in  this  way  free  his  personality  from 
the  constiamuig  for-^e  of  these  complexes,  and.  in  taking  up 
an  mdependent  attitude  towards  th«n.  gaim  a  degree  of  Mtf. 
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control  over  his  aberrant  tbou^ta  and  mOm  (hm  mm 
previously  impossible. 

We  now  come  to  the  application  of  the  method  in  actual 
practice.  This  has  to  be  modified  from  case  to  case,  according 
to  the  type  of  patient  and  other  circumstances,  but  the  follow 
mg  general  deseription  is  one  that  has  a  wide  validity.  After 
a  short  explanation  is  given  to  the  patient,  the  first  step  in 
the  analysis  is  to  orient  oneself  generally  as  to  the  case.  For 
this  purpose  the  following  two  procedures  are  well  suited 
The  patient  is  first  asked  to  relate  as  fully  as  possible  a  history 
of  his  life  from  childhood  onwards.    Later  knowledge  always 
shews  this  history  to  be  very  incomplete,  especially  in  the 
most  important  partieolars.  but  it  serves  to  give  one  a  r  .ugh 
notion  of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  patient's 
life,  and  a  general  impression  of  the  development  of  the 
various  stages  in  his  malady.    One  unually  follows  this  by 
applying  the  word-reaction  association  method  on  the  lines 
de%-eloped  by  Jung,  for  this  is  of  great  assistance  both  in 
giving  us  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  mental  type  before  us 
and  also  in  yielding  a  number  of  does  to  serve  as  starting, 
points  for  later  analyses.  In  this  method  one  or  two  hundr^ 

"^"^  ^  P*"^'^*'  ''^^  to  respond 
with  flie  first  word  or  phrase  that  comes  to  his  mind.  Certain 
peculiarities  in  the  individual  reactions  reveal  the  existeaoe 
of  various  complexes  or  trains  of  thought  possessing  a  high 
emotional  value,  and  these  can  then  be  followed  and  more 
uUy  investigated.  The  pecnHari^es  in  question  are  ten  or 
twelve  m  number.  The  chief  are:  undue  delay  in  the 
reaction-time,  failure  to  respond  at  all.  response  by  repetition 
Of  the  test-vord,  perseverstioii  affecting  the  succeeding  re- 
actions, anomalous  clang  associations.  aseimUation  of  the 
test-word  in  an  unusual  sense,  and  erroneous  reproduction 
of  the  reaction  when  the  memory  for  it  is  subsequently 
tested.  ' 

One  next  proceeds  to  the  actual  analysis.    The  material 
tor  this  consists  of  what  is  known  in  psvchology  a«  'free 
associatioM,'  and  it  ohtaiaed  1^  asking  the  patient  to  rekte  ' 
m  the  order  of  tb«^  ft^earaoee  tlie  vm&m  tfaoo^tt  that 
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■pontaneously  come  to  his  mind.   As  he  has  to  play  a  purely 
passive  part  during  this  stage,  his  mind  should  be  in  a  ealm 
and  equable  state  with  all  tension  so  far  as  possible  relaxed. 
He  must  suspend  his  natural  tendency  to  criticise  and  direct 
tlie  inflowing  thoughts,  and  here  lies  one  of  the  greatest 
diffieultifs,  which  must  be  further  considered.    The  repress- 
ing force  which  has  caused  the  morbid  condition  present,  by 
driving  varions  memories  into  the  unconscious,  constantly 
exerts  itself  to  keep  these  memories  unconscious,  and  is  now 
encountered  by  the  physician  in  the  form  of  what  is  called 
personal  resistance.  The  obstinacy  with  which  many  patients 
seon  instinctively  to  ding  to  their  symptoms  is  generally 
recognised,  though  it  is  often  wrongly  interpreted  as  indicating 
mere  wilful  perverseness.  The  patient's  resistance  may  mani- 
iest  itoelf  in  a  number  of  different  ways,  of  which  I  can  here 
mwjtion  only  a  few  of  those  met  with  in  the  course  of  psycho- 
analysis.  Thus  instead  of  relating  his  thoughts  as  they  occur 
to  him,  in  the  way  he  has  been  told,  he  will  omit  many  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  apparently  irrelevant,  miimportuit 
or  nonsensical.    If  a  patient  relates  a  thought  only  after  a 
long  struggle  with  himself,  and  then  excuses  himself  on  the 
gwwnd  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  or  was  too 
unimportant  to  mention,  one  can  be  sure  that  in  reality  it  is 
an  important  link  in  the  chain  that  wo  are  endeavouring  to 
trace.  The  patient  may  omit  other  thoughts  because  they  are 
of  a  painful  or  unpleasant  natore,  bat  here  agtun  these  am 
frequently  of  great  import. 

During  the  analysis  much  valuable  information  can  be 
obtained  by  a  touned  observer  from  the  study  of  various 
unconscious  actions,  slips  of  the  tongue,  symptomatic  move- 
ments, etc.,  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  These  frequently 
rev^  the  automatic  functioning  of  some  repressed  train  of 
thought.!  The  most  essential  part  of  the  analysis,  howev^, 
is  the  investigation  of  the  patient's  dreams  by  means  of  the 
special  technique  introduced  by  I'reud.^  The  study  of  dreams 
i«  m  this  e<mBeetu»i  of  sopmae  importance,  tor  of  lUl  the 
means  at  our  disposal  it  is  the  one  that  best  enabloB  us  to 
»  See  Chapter  UI.  *  See  Chapter  XV. 
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penetrate  into  and  understand  the  most  hidden  parts  of  the 
mind.  No  one  can  be  competent  aujquately  to  use  the 
psycho-analytic  method  who  has  not  made  a  thoroogh  rtady 
of  Freud's  Tiaumih'ntiiu<i,  and  learned  how  to  apply  in  pra*;- 
tice  the  principles  there  laid  down.  Freud  has  shewn  that 
Jreauia.,regre8ent_a»LJia6eMI^  various  tnshes 

tliat  in  daily  lifejave  undergone  reprpssion.  In  dreams  all 
our  hopes  and  wishes  come  true,  and  it  sometimes  happens, 
as  Brill  has  pointed  out,  that  the  wish  is  so  strong  that  later 
on  the  dream  itself  is  made  to  come  true,  an  event  which 
is  an  interesting  source  of  superstition.  In  most  cases  the 
gratification  of  the  wish  is  so  distorted  in  the  dream  that  the 
subject  is  quite  unaware  of  the  significance  of  it.  One  can 
in  many  respects  draw  a  close  analogy  between  dreams  and 
psychoneurotic  symptoms.^  They  both  represent  the  uncon- 
soiooB  gratification  of  wishes  that  from  their  unacceptable 
nature  have  been  repressed  by  the  patient,  both  are  distorted 
and  unrecognisable  manifestations  of  wishes  that  are  struggling 
to  find  expression  in  an  indirect  form,  with  both  the  psycho- 
logical mechanisms  by  which  is  brought  about  the  distortion 
that  allows  them  to  evade  the  censor  are  often  identical,  and 
in  both  cases  the  actual  wishes  are  frequently  of  precisely  the 
same  natnre.  The  interpretation  of  a  dream  by  psycho-analysis 
thus  often  gives  the  due  to  the  solution  of  a  given  set  of 
symptoms,  as  Freud  has  cleverly  shewn  in  his  Bnuhttuek 
einer  Hi/sterie-Analyse* 

We  may  now  shortly  consider  a  few  illustrative  examples.* 
A  common  form  of  obsessional  neurosis  {Zinnifinni  ttrosi')  is 
that  in  which  the  patient  has  an  almost  continuous  impulsion 
to  wash  his  hands.  With  this  may  be  the  obsession  that  the 
handu  arc  soiled,  contaminated  or  even  infected,  or  the  phobia 
that  the  hands  may  get  contaminated  or  infected  (one  form 
of  nosophobia).  The  morbid  desire  for  cleanliness,  called  by 
the  Germans  the  IleinigHnijmeuroge,  may  extend  80  as  to 
involve  the  whole  body,  or,  in  the  case  of  iponm,  the  hmm  u 

1  See  Chapter  XVII. 

»  '  Sammlung  kleiner  Schriften,*  2«  Folge,  1909. 
*  The  esMs  daaeribed  an      v^rodiMsd  lun. 
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well,  a  not  infrequent  source  of  domMtie  disoomfort.  This 

eJ^i;  *  'T^'  «^  meaninglesBneHs  or 

of  foolishness  and  is  certainly  hard  to  understand  until 
one  begins  to  analyse  the  natnre  and  origin  of  it.  A  direct 
clue  to  the  significance  of  it,  as  to  that  of  many  other  neuroto 
symptoms  was  given  three  hundred  years  ago  hy  Shaks^^ 
He  describes  how  Lady  Macbeth  has  the  'accustomed  acST' 
of  rubbing  her  hands  together,  as  if  washing  them.  fTa 
St  W  I,  T'.'  '^'^^^  Wopriately  enough,  the 
^0^1  f  by  disclosing  her  secret 

dean?  u"' ^''T  *^**'  '^'^  '^''^  ''^^'^  "e'er  be 
Uean.  .     .  Here  h  the  smell  of  the  blood  still:  all  the 

perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.'    Thi s  i! 

.  beautiful  mstence  of  how  a  symptom  may  come  about 

th  ough  the  subject  gratifying  a  wish  connoted  with  one 

one  '  ili^t^'S'"""''  ^-"^^erring  it  to  an  indifferent 
one.  Lady  Macbeth  imagines  that  she  is  washing  away  a 
Stan,  from  her  conscience,  whereas  really  she  is  only  w^shina 
a..y  a  fictitious  one  from  her  hands,  'shaks^ere  com^ 
i  ^     1^^  '        disease  is  hfyo^ 

my  practice,'  and  untU  the  epoch-making  work  of  Freud 
fifteen  years  ago,  no  doctor  could  not  but  a^ee  to  the  reaZ 
Tl^example  in  .juestion  also  well  illustrates  a  c^on 
objsctioi,  raised  to  the  explanations  that  psycho-analysis  gTves 
to  many  symptoms,  namely  that  they  seem  so  illogical  TMs 
h  ri'o      1""*  be  remembered  that  the  luenta";  process 
that  go  to  form  such  symptoms  are  themselves  illogical 
The  mental  processes  of  early  childhood,  of  savages,  and  of 
the  unconscious  activities  of  civilised  adults  are  of  a  low  order 
a^do  not  follow^the  same  rules  of  logic  as  do  the  w  trng  con! 
^  processes  that  we  are  accustomed  to.   It  might  be  liTof 
fee  present  example  :  how  could  anyone  confonnd  a  co^te 

science?  The  two  objects,  however,  have  in  common  this 
important  attribute,  that  both  can  receive  stains  wS  can  be 
washed  away,  and  to  a  person  in  whom  the  desire  to  wwh  al^y 

de«re  can  be  a»l«d  imm  of  a  kind.   They  are  classed 
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together,  and  unconsciously  are  often  confounded  with  each 
other,  or  even  f  need  in  one.  One  might  say  that  to  soefa  a 

person  it  becomes  irrelevant  what  is  washed  clean  of  its  stain 
80  long  as  mmetliiny  is.  It  is  the  same  in  any  acute  emer- 
gMoy  of  lUe,  when  the  deiire  to  aet  in  some  way  or  other  is  so 
strong  that  the  wildest,  most  illogical  deeds  are  performed  in 
order  to  satisfy  that  desire. 

The  mechanism  above  referred  to  ia  technically  known  as 
the  transposition  to  one  idea  of  the  affect  originally  belonging 
to  another.  I'erl.ups  as  common  is  another  mechanism  in 
Which  transformauon  of  the  affect  takes  place  into  its  opposite. 
Deeu-e  is  particularly  often  in  this  way  transformed  into  fear. 
Ihe  maulen  who  just  before  retiring  looks  under  the  bed  to 
see  If  there  is  a  man  there  very  often  most  dreads  wl.at  she 
most  dreams  of,  and  many  phobias  are  similarly  constituted, 
though  rarely  in  so  simple  a  manner. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  h  symptom,  which  has  !>een 
removed  by  psycho-analysis,  later  returns.  The  explanation 
of  thu  u  as  follows.  When  once  a  symptom  has  been  created 
as  the  mode  of  outlet  for  a  repressed  wish,  there  is  a  great 
tendency  for  other,  but  allied,  wishes  to  realise  themselves  in 
the  same  symptom.  It  is  just  like  the  rain  streams  on  a  hill- 
side, which  tend  to  make  use  of  old  channels,  if  only  these  are 
near  enough,  rather  than  to  cut  independent  ones.  In  general 
It  may  be  said  that  the  greater  is  the  duration  of  a  given 
symptom  the  more  likely  is  it  that  it  sobsems  the  function  of 
gratifying  more  than  one  repressed  mental  train.  Freud  calls 
this  occurrence  the  over-determining  {ClnrdeMmiuurini.,)  of 
a  symptom.  Then  the  symptom  may  recur  until  we  have 
dealt  with  all  the  underlying  complexes.  When  this  has  been 
done  the  symptom  will  not  recur.  Further,  a  given  repressed 
complex  may  be  a  factor  in  the  causation  of  more  than  one 
symptom.  This  greatly  eomplieates  the  analysis,  but  it  is  so 
usual  that  one  may  fairly  describe  the  underlying  pathogenic 
factors  in  an  average  case  as  constituting  a  continuously 
intertwined,  and  rften  very  entangled,  network.  One  com- 
pensation for  the  labour  ■  it  the  unravelling  of  tiiis  ttale  of 
affairs  mvolves  is  the  tact  that  solution  of  one  group  of 
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coniplexea  aometimM  agreeably  ridi  the  patient  of  more 

than  tlie  one  symptom,  and  in  any  case  it  frequently  givea  a 
useful  clue  to  the  mechanism  of  other  symptoms  than  the  one 
with  which  it  is  most  nearly  connected. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  pathogenic  faoton  two  general 
remarks  may  be  nmde,  namely  that  the  complexes  usually 
arise  in  infantile  life,  and  that  they  are  most  often  of  a  sexual 
character.    These  two  remarks  may  seem  rather  to  contradict 
each  other,  but  that  the  sexual  life  of  early  childhood  is  far 
richer  and  more  complex  than  is  generally  supposed  is  one  of 
the  matters  that  Freud  has  most  illuminatingly  demonstrated.' 
It  would  be  diHicult  to  overestimate  the  important  that  the 
mental  life  of  early  childhood  possesses  for  the  determination 
of  the  future  trends  of  the  individual.    Impressions  and 
mod(^8  of  reaction  that  seem  to  the  adult  trivial  enough  are 
often  of  the  greatest  significance  in  forming  the  basis  for 
much  of  later  development.    As  regards  the  psvchosexiiul 
processes  it  most  be  remembered  that  these  constitute  the 
most  mtimate,  private  and  hidden  part  of  the  personality— 
in  fact  we  may  say  the  very  core— and  further  that  they  are 
the  ones  most  injured,  repressed  and  distorted  under  the 

ssiire  of  educative  influences.    It  is  Uttle  wonder  then 
they  80  frequenUy  lie  at  the  root  of  pndiaBetaotie 
u>bi.urbances. 

Something  should  now  be  said  about  the  clinical  appUo- 

abihties  and  limitations  of  the  method.  The  conditiMW  that 
lend  themselves  to  psycho  -  analytic  treatment  comprise 
practically  all  forms  of  what  are  commonly  grouped  under 
the  name  functional  neuroses,  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  obses- 
sions,  etc.  Some  of  those  conditions  yield  more  readily  to 
treatment  than  others,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  consider 
tins  pomt  m  detail  without  taking  up  the  vexed  question  of 
classification  and  nomenclature.  The  demands  made  on  the 
patient  are  considerable,  for  the  result  of  the  treatment 
greatly  d^nds  on  his  sincerity  and  perseverance.  Further, 

'  >^"r  Sexualtheofie,'  2=  Aufl..  IWO.   I  have 

j^rS:frsy:iirj'^^^^^^    ^  ^^^^^ 
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litUe  CMi  be  done  with  unintelligent  patients,  with  those  who 
•re  broa^  sgsinrt  thehr  will  to  be  treated,  or  with  those  of 

a  weak  mor.U  character.  Again,  age  is  a  seriouB  obstacle; 
after  the  age  of  fifty  the  plasticity  of  the  mind  is  so  frequently 
diminished,  and  the  amount  of  material  to  be  worked  through 
is  so  great,  that  in  most  ttaes  to  undertake  a  psycho-analTsia 
is  impracticable.  The  most  weighty  drawback  to  the  treat- 
ment, however,  is  the  amount  of  time  it  consumes.  Severe 
cawe  msy  exaet  dailj  trestment  for  several  months  or  even 
longer,  though  useful  results  are  frequently  to  be  obtained  in 
less  time  than  this.  In  passing  judgement  on  this  question 
of  the  daration  of  the  treatment  one  should  bear  in  mind 
Bevoral  considemtions.  In  the  first  plaee  that  it  shoaid  be 
impossible  to  carry  out  in  a  short  time  such  a  huge  task  as 
psycho-analysis  often  proves  to  be  is  surely  comprehensible 
when  one  rmnmnbws  that  in  all  oases  the  roots  <a  the  tnnible 
go  back  to  early  childhood,  so  that  the  material  obtained 
representing  the  interwoven  distortions  of  the  succeeding 
years  is  often  immense.  The  pace  at  which  the  analysis 
jiroceeds  cannot  be  forced,  any  more  than  inoenlation 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  can  be  hastened  by  increasing  the 
dose  of  the  tuberculin  injected.  The  treatment  is  rarely  a 
qoito  6(N^iiot»  one,  Ux  it  oftm  baa  to  be  mtwnipted  by 
acute  exacerbations  of  urgent  symptoms,  or  by  purely  external 
circumstances  over  which  the  physician  has  no  control. 
Again,  although  a  long  time  may  elapse  before  cure  is 
effected,  still  relief  of  various  symptoms  can  frequently  be 
brought  about  at  an  early  stage  in  the  treatment,  and  during 
the  whole  procedure  the  patient  is  usually  in  a  far  better 
eondi^  tlum  he  hu  inrenotttly  beoi.  lie  final  answer, 
however,  to  any  objection  raised  on  the  ground  of  the  time 
taken,  is  that  equal  results  cannot  be  achieved  by  sny  shorter 
method,  so  that  here,  as  in  many  other  spheres,  the  Irishism 
holds  that  'the  longest  way  roond  is  the  shortest  cut  home.' 
In  the  American  medical  press  several  other  objections  have 
been  raised  to  the  treatment,  but  in  such  an  irresponsible 
way  that  I  shall  not  waste  your  time  t.  '<ieaadng  them.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  have  y^  to  beur  of  a  aeaaovm  objection 
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that  would  not  immediately  imswar  itidl  by  beins  wA  to  thm 
test  of  u  little  fir.t-hand  experience.  """^  «»• 

ni^T^'T  ?  by  the  treatment,  as  well  as 

other  considerations,  prevent  it  from  being  of  very  wide 
apphcabihty  ,n  genera!  practice.    The  using  of  it,  Uke  thaf 
o  all  special  methods  of  treatment,  involves' he  acqufr  „  en 
of  a  s,.ecm!  techmque,  and  perhaps  of  some  capacities  that 
every  physicmn  does  not  possess.    Exactly  the  same  remark. 

"^n^  ""'8'*''*'  treatment  of  brain  tumours 

or  of  gallstone,  as  well  as  of  many  other  therapeutic 
measures,  but  t  us  fact  would  .orely  lead  bo  one  to  den, 
ti^at  such  special  methods  of  treatment  have  their  legitimate 
place.  The  conclusion  that,  wherever  possible,  operation  is 
the  best  treatment  for  a  tomoor  of  tbVbrain  is  in  no  way 
mvu^uiated  by  the  fact  that  not  every  practitioner  cU  c^ 
out  this  reatment.    I  would  maintain  that  every  advan^h^ 

practismg  physician.    Especially  is  th«      fa  the  ««e^ 

rtws  i"  '''''''  reached 

1  °*        Wchonenroi  Bhonld  be  of 

attain  a  more  accurate  point  of  vi  v  concernin/them  and  of 
dealing  prophylaetically  with  the  causative  factors,  and  i^  the 
second  place  our  capacity  to  reUem  tiUM  cond^i^.  aS 
present  notoriously  unsatisfactory  M  »* 

vei?l-^f "  """"^  '"^  unquestionably 

g  atify.ng.  They  surpass  tbose  obtained  by  simpler 
methods  ni  two  chief  respects,  namely  in  permanence  3 fa 
tte  prophylactic  value  they  have  for  the  future..  EverVon" 
who  has  carefully  observed  such  cases  knows  that  though 
the  symptoms  may  in  varies  ways  be  temporarily 

S  morbri  ^  "-y  i«  only  when  the 

^ZLZ  kT"  becomes 
SSs  oi  eould  be  oflfered  oi  past 

«^Jods  of  treating  ihe  psychoneuroses  than  by  merely 
re«.lhng  the  undeniable  fact  that  they  may  all  faiUn  ZZ 
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whwh  yield  to  the  Buccesgful  efforta  of  any  of  the  nvmuom 
varietiee  of  charlatanry  that  prey  -n  society  in  general  and 
ttie  medical  profeenon  in  particular.  pHycho-analysie,  by 
giving  ilM  patient  control  over  the  disharmoniee  of  hie  mind, 

leade  him  to  develop^  a  greater  measure  of  self-reliance  and 
independence.  The  training  he  receives  is  thus  an  educative 
one  in  the  highett  leaae  of  the  word,  tor  he  not  only  aefaievea 
a  richer  development  of  will-power  and  self-mastery,  but 
acquires  an  understanding  of  his  own  mind  which  is  of 
fawaleti^Me  value  for  ftiture  prophylaxis.  It  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation  for  the  patients,  for  society,  and  for  onr- 
selves  that  we  at  last  have  in  our  hands  a  precise  and 
formidable  weapon  to  deal  with  the  very  maladies  that  up 
till  now  have  been  the  despair  of  the  profession  and  the 
triumph  of  the  qnaek. 


<  HAl'TEIt  XI 


TIIK  WORD-ASSOCfATION 
MBTHOO  IN  THK  TliEATMENT  OF  THE  PSYCHO 
NEUB08E8* 

SrtrDTof  tb«  awociation-reactiong.  the  incepUon  of  which  we 
owe  to  S,r  I  rancis  (ialton's  work,  earned  oat  ovw  thirty  years 

a^o  has  proved  to  be  e.,ually  fruitful  for  both  imycholofry  and 
paychopathology,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  valuable  methods 
at  our  dispoMl  for  invwrtigating  the  constellations  of  mental 
functionmg.    In  a  recer.t  pai,er  riallus*  romarks:  '  Unter  dm 
psychologischen  Versuchsanordnungen,  die  die  Wissenschaft  in 
somaimigfaefaer  Gestaltung  fur  die  verschiedensten  Zweeke 
bereits  Kestellt  hat,  hat  wohl  keine  in  der  Praxis  eine  reichm 
Anwendung  und  intensivere  Verbreitung  gefunden  als  die 
Assosiationsprufung.'   ['Of  the  modes  of  psychological  in- 
vestigation with  which  sdenc#  Las  already  furnished  us  in 
8uch  .nnmfold  form  and  f„r  the  most  diverse  purposes,  none 
has  found  a  richer  or  more  extensive  application  in  practice 
than  the  association  teai'j   At  the  present  time  the  method 
IS  m  regular  daily  use  with  a  hirge  namber  of  neurologists 
and  psychiatrists  in  Germany  and  America.   During  the  past 
nine  years  the  Zurich  school,  under  the  guidance  of  Bleuler. 
and  particularly  of  Jung.sha8  very  greatly  increased  the  value 
of  he  method  by  the  discovery  of  f.indamental  laws  which 
had  previously  been  overlooked,  by  the  definite  establishment 
Of  the  theory  of  the  procedure,  and  by  the  demonstration  of 
»  PaMiAedintlH.iiftw>,«o/AV,,ro/o«,/„,,,/  November  IBIO 

Jfe«lM./'*yc/,o%,.,  February,  1910,  Bd  ii   S  10«  ^  «• 

Jnng.  '  Diagnosti-sche  Assoziationsstudi^'  Bd.  i.,  1906;  Bd.  iL 
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its  praotioU  applicability.  80  fur  hh  \  atti  fiware,  Junf;•^^  work 
hM  not  been  ditcassed  by  any  Knglish  writer ;  in  America  it 
liM  met  with  wide  neogBHton,  and  hn  alvaady  gbw  rim  to 

a  considerable  literftture.  The  object  of  the  present  i)ai)er  is 
to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  mrthod  to  tome  ci  its  praetieal  aspects,  particularly  us 
regards  psychotberapeutics ;  for  i)ro))er  rtodjr  td  tho  rabjeek 
Jung's  indispensable  volumes  must  be  consulted. 

The  method  has  a  number  of  advantages  for  the  practismg 
physician  that  unfortanately  are  i^Mat  in  the  mm  (rf  ntmy 
other  recf-nt  discoveries  in  the  same  sphere  of  madietne.  It 
is  extremely  simple  of  application,  does  not  consume  an  undue 
amoont  of  time,  and  noedi  no  daborate  apparatus.  Useful 
results  Clin  be  obtained  after  a  very  short  training,  althoo^i, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  value  of  these  immensely  increases 
with  prolonged  experience ;  it  stands  here  in  contrast  with, 
for  instance,  the  Wassermann  reaction,  vhttt  in  tin  iuutdt  * 
those  not  carefully  trained  the  results  are  quite  valueless, 
is  not  intended  by  this  remark  in  any  way  to  underestimatit 
tte  ii^pmrkttiM  <rf  wptrwam,  bat  merriy  to  point  oat  that 
useful  results,  increasing  in  value  as  the  obaervor's  experience 
broadens,  can  be  obtained  almost  from  the  first.    The  te.nt 
makes  no  great  demand  on  the  patient,  and  is  thus  of  wide 
applieability.   All  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  call  oat  tbe  ^mt 
word  that  comes  to  his  mind  after  hearing  the  stimulus- word  ; 
after  a  short  practice,  with  two  or  the  three  examples,  most  / 
patinnta  are  able  to  follow  oat  tiib  simpto  instruction.  As  to 
apparatus,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  stop-watch,  regit^tering  fiftlis 
of  a  second    The  stimulus-words  employed  in  the  test  should 
not  be  fewer  than  a  hundred  in  number,  and  the  choice  of 
them  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference.   They  should  - 
always  be  words  commonly  used  in  everyday  life,  and  thero- 
fore  thoroughly  easy  of  comprehension  to  all  classes  of  patient. 
A  certain  grammatieal  variation  is  desirable,  sobstantives,  * 
verbs,  and  adjectives  being  chosen  in  this  (descending)  order 
of  frequency.   Much  variation  in  syllabic  length  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  it  is  bettor  to  choose  words  of  one,  or  at  most 
(rf  two  f^Uables.  A  eertain  namber  ol  what  are  'eritied' 
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'     h«r«nri?         ^  interpolatod,  particularly  words  that 
aave  more  than  one  meaning,  and  which  are  likely  to  strike 
ommon;complexeB-:  the  significance  of  this  willVresentw 

XSnd  '^^'^'"^        associates t 

to  trfn  :r  '  "  ""^^^  P'*"*'*'^'  however, 

to  learn  to  observe  .nd  u.tcrpr.t  various  matters  concerning 
the  mode  of  the  pa  iont's  respou..  tricks  of  behaviour  sl^f 
0  the  tongue,  mte.  .eeuons,  invo!  ntary  gestures,  indicltions 
of  emotH,n  or  embe :  ^nd  so  on,  which  are  often  o 

the  greatest  assistance  in  the  elncidation  of  the  results.  Thns 
even  before  the  reactions  are  studied  and  analysed  in  detS.' 
It  will  have  been  possible  for  a  trained  observer  to  learTi 

t^kno"  f  ""'^"^  °'  ^^'^  --d.  hough 

this  knowledge  of  course  needs  to  be  amplified  and  c^nfirmS 

LTons        '  ^y^ii^Z  of  the  indlS 

the^!' for'r''7  -  ^  '^^''^'^  "''wording  to 

^  T'''  ''^"^  classifications  have 

been  suggested  for  this  purpose,  but  as  vet  no  completely 
ogical  one  has  been  devised.    The  following  scheme  is  satis 
factory  enough  for  most  practical  needs,  and  is  wrhaU 
mostwidely  employed;  for  special  purpo'ses  1"  ^iXt: 
«m  be  much  further  sub-divided  and  more  closely  studied 

A.  Intrhmr   Asmriatio,,.  -  '  Continuity.'    An  essential 

I.  Co-ordination.  Essential  similarity  between  the  two 
Exam.  Apple—pear. 

II.  Predication.    The  rpficfi  n  umvi 

01(1  expresses  some  pr«- 
dicate  judgement,  function,  or  attribute  of 

ttHBulos-word.   Exam.  Snake-poisonous. 
An  iinp„rtant  sub-group  here  U  the  defining  or 
^P^'°«»««»i»t>on.  Exam.  Book-«HBttMiig 

m.  Causal  dq^eadeace.   The  id<»  of  eauwtion  implied 
mttwrwpww*.   Em».  Paia— tearfc 
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B.  K.itriiisir  .l.s.soc;V/^/,)«._'Conti{,'uity.'  The  reaemblanoe 

present  is  a  superticiul  or  '  chance  '  one. 

I.  Coexistence.     Simultaneonsness.     The   two  ideas 
connected  through  frequent  aimultaneous  use. 
Exam.  Pen— Ink. 
II.  Identity.    Synonyms  or  nearly  80.   Exam.  Effect- 
result. 

III.  Motor-speech  Porme.     The  two  words  connected 

through  fre(]nent  use  in  daily  expressions, 
proverbs,  (luotations,  etc.  Exam.  Pen— sword. 
Cat — monse. 

C.  Sound  Ag>ioviatwu.—Thti  resemblance  between  the  two 
words  being  primarily  an  aaditory  one. 

I.  Word  completions.    I  '.xam.  One — wonder. 

II.  Clang.    Exam.  Line  lying. 

III.  Rhyme.    Exam.  Cart— part. 

D.  Miacellaiirotis. 

I.  Mediate.  An  indirect  association,  intelligible  only 
on  the  assnmi^um  of  an  intermediary  bond  that 
does  not  appear  in  the  reaction.  The  association 
of  the  bond  may  be  any  one  of  the  forms  men- 
tioned above,  and  its  relation  to  the  stimulus- 
word  (centripetal),  and  to  the  reaction- wwd 
(centrifugal),  can  be  separately  classified.  Exam, 
of  centripetal  souiid  disjunction.  Run  — rifle 
(gon). 

II.  Senseless.  No  discernible  connection  between  the 
two  words ;  in  this  case  the  reaction-word  usually 
refers  to  some  object  m  the  immediate  environ- 
ment. 

Hi.  Failure.    No  reaction  at  all. 
IV.  Repetition  of  the  stimulus-word.    These  last-men- 
tbnad  fnrms  will  bter  ha  mon  folly  diseaMed. 

In  Uie  QormiU  it  will  be  toxmd  that,  within  a  certain  range, 
each  <rf  tiieae  diUnrrat  fonoM  of  aaaociation.reaotion  oeoort 

14 
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with  a  fairly  definite  frequency-incidence,  so  that  they  can  be 
.«tate<l  in  terms  of  percentages.   This  percentage-incidence 
vanes  acr.  -hng  to  certain  factors  and  circumstances,  some  of 
which  will  presently  be  mentioned,  but  one  can  usually  at 
once  see  if  the  normal  variations  are  grossly  exceeded;  for 
instance,  clan-  and  rlivme  associations  rarely  exceed  two  per 
cent,  m  the  normal,    "  ereag  in  manui  they  may  reach  ninety 
or  even  a  hundred  per  cent.    In  different  forms  of  mental 
disorder  then-  relative  incidence  is  disturbed,  and  often  in 
quite  typical  ways  thai  are  of  great  value  in  diagnosis.  Thus 
there  are  distmct   association  characteristics   for  idiocv 
dementia  praecox,  melancholia,  mania,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and 
toxic  psychoses.    In  this  respect  association-reactions  shew- 
some  resemblance  to  a  ditierential  leucocvte  count,  the  per- 
centage disturbances  of  which  often  give  important  clues  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease.   Just  as  the  leucocyte  eonnt  shews 
certain  variations  in  the  nornnil  according  to  sundry  factors 
such  as  the  patient's  age,  the  state  of  digestion,  etc..  so  does 
he  as,sociation  incidence,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  essential  to 
know  these  normal  variations  before  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
the  signihcance  of  any  deviation  in  a  given  case.    A  few 
examples  of  these  may  be  given,  though  as  the  matter  has 
more  relation  to  diagnosin  than  to  treatment,  it  will  not  be 
specially  discu,-^,ed.    The  associations  of  a  child  differ  from 
those  of  an  adult  in  being  more  sensorial,  and  particularly 
visual,  in  character.    They  are  more  definitely  conditioned  by 
considerations  of  time  and  space,  especiallv  the  latter :  this  is 
because  they  refer  to  certain  precise  memories,  and  not  to 
general  concepts.    The  great  majority  c.f  the  associations 
belong  to  the  '  intrinsic  '  type.    The  associations  in  old  age  in 
several  respects  resemble  those  of  the  child,  notablv  as  reTards 
the  mfrequency  of  motor-speech  and  sound  associations,  in 
the  increase  of  intrinsic  ones,  and  in  the  relative  poverty  of 
available  anguage.    They  differ,  however,  from  those  of  the 
child  m  being  much  more  general,  and  not  conditioned  bv 
given  spatial  and  temporal  memories.   Still  more  important 
18  the  vanation  dependent  on  the  level  uf  education.    Jung,  in 
his  detailed  comparison  of  educated  subjects  with  tinedocated 
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found  that  witli  the  former  (1)  clang  associations  were  seven 
timee  as  numerous  as  with  the  latter ;  (2)  egocentric  reactions 
were  twice  as  numerous ;  (8)  co-ordination  and  coexistence 
assoc.atinns  were  much  less  fre^iuent :  (1;  senseless  reactions 
were  notal^ly  more  frequent;  and  (5)  tiie  agreement  between 
the  stimulus  and  reaction  words  in  grammatical  form  and  in 
length   „f  syll.vl.ie  was   much  less.    In  other  words,  the 
association-i-enctioiis  of  the  lined iicate.l  wcn-e  of  deci.Iedlv 
higher  .(uality  than  those  of  the  educated,  which  resemble 
those  that  can  be  experimentally  produced  by  artificial 
distracliun  of  the  attention,  and  approximate  to  those  found 
m  certam  mental  disorders.    The  explanation  of  tins  rather 
ounous  finding,  which  is  very  interestingly  discussed  by  .Jung 
les  partly  .n  the  more  extensive  vocabulary  and  the  greater 
linguistic  riuency  of  the  educated  person,  hut  fhiefly  in  the 
different  behaviour  of  the  two  classes  towards  the  investigation 
the  une.lu,  Mted  person  treating  it  more  as  a  sort  of  examin- 
ation and  .lovoting  to  it  a  more  strained  attention. 

Striking,  further,  are  the  variations  that  depend  on  the 
temperamental  or  character  differences.  .Jung  has  here 
clearly  defined  several  distinct  types,  which,  however,  are  not 
sharply  marked  off  from  one  another.  Thev  mav  be  rrrouped 
^te  two  main  headings-objective  and  subjective'respec- 

The  ohj.ctire  type,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  more 
normal,  i.e.,  the  most  unlike  the  definitely  pathological  is 
charaetensed  by  the  predominance  of  quite  imperso'nal 
reactions.  The  stimuius-word  is  taken  in  a  literal,  material 
sense,  and  emotional  disturbances  or  personal  points  of  view 
play  an  entirely  subordinate  part.  The  reaction  may  depend 
on  either  ilie  objective  meaning  of  the  stimulus  word  or  on  its 
linguistic  features. 

The  x^il^jcrtin;  or  egocentric,  type  is  characterised  by  the 
remwkable  influence  on  the  reaction  of  personal  memories 
often  of  a  .tron^ly  emotional  kind.  There  are  two  main  sob- 
groups,  termed  the  predicate  and  consteHatsV.n  types  respec- 
tively, of  which  the  second  is  the  more  abnormal.  With  the 
fiwt  ol  these  the  reaetioiu  eoomi  of  deieriptions,  attributes 
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aaci  judgements  of  tlie  idea  deiioted  by  the  .stimulus-word,  and 
these  are  of  a  markedly  personal  nature.  Highly  characteristic 
18  the  emotional  over-accentuation  of  the  judgement,  sacbasin 
the  following  examples  : — 

man — noble. 

reading— horrible. 

siHter — darling. 

Vfllow-  liideouy. 
The  explanation  of  this  form  of  reaction  is  that  tlie  ex- 
aggerated outer  expression  of  emotion  conceals,  by  over- 
compensation, an  inner  emotional  deficiency.  Jungi  writes- 
•  If  a  test  person  evinces  a  distinct  pr..<lif,ite  type  it  mav 
always  be  inferred  that  a  marked  internal  emotional  deficiency 
IS  thereby  compensated.  Still  one  cannot  reason  conversely 
nanaely  that  an  inner  emotional  deficienoy  must  produce  ^1 
predicate  type.  A  predicate  type  can  also  betray  itself  through 
the  external  behaviour,  as,  for  example,  through  a  particular 
affectation,  enthusiastic  .>xclanh,tions.  an  embellished  be- 
haviour and  the  constrained  sounding  language  so  often 
observed  m  society.'  This  type  is  commoner  in  women,  and 
IS  found  in  in.  reusing  frequency  with  the  advance  of  ace  -  a 
notable  increase  in  frequency  occurs  in  women  after  the 
fortieth  year  and  in  men  after  the  sixtieth,  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  poorer  emotional  life  that  follows  the  decrease  in  sexual 
vigour  at  these  ages. 

Instead  of  the  subject  responding  in  an  exaggeratedly 
emotional  way.  he  may  respond  in  an  exaggeratedly  intellec- 
tual way  simple  reactions  being  replaced  awdrawn 
elaborate  definitions  or  explanations. 

car— a  vehicle  for  transportation. 

bat— a  protective  head-gear. 

rain — precipitated  moisture. 

book— a  source  of  edification. 
This  type  18  found  either  in  stupid  persons,  or  in  persons  who 
a»  afnudof  beingtakoi  as  stupid.   It  is  an  over-compensation 
^|^Ju„g..TheWi»UonMethod,M»w./cmm.o//^.^<Au^^ 
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for  an  inner  painfn!  feoliurr  of  siiipidity,  for  what  Jung  calls  an 
'  inldhgence-complex.-  Such  persona  .u-e  unnatural  and  con- 
Ktrained  in  their  conversation,  use  flowery  phrases,  high- 
^^onndiiiLr  M'lot.itions,  complieated  words  and  the  like.  They 
wish  to  .ippear  more  than  they  im\  to  influence  the  surround- 
ing conip,iny,  and  to  impr.Ms  others  with  ii  shew  of  education 
and  intelligence.  In  the  predicate  type  in  general  it  is  prob- 
able  that  thv.  idea  dpiioto.]  l.y  the  stimulus- word  appears  in  an 
unusually  plastic  form,  jv.rticuLirly  its  visual  component; 
whichever  attribute  is  e  -  .ed  on  is  then  taken  in  a  directly 
personal  way. 

The  second  sub-group  of  the  suhjectivc  type  is  called  the 
constellation  type,  bficause  the  reactions  are  markedly  •  constel- 
lated,' or  determined,  I,y  personal  elemrats  of  a  strongly 
emotional  kmd.  Tiicse  elements  refer  to  cc^-tain  precise  '  com- 
ple.\e",'»  which  have  arisen  in  definite  past  experiences. 
Naturally  everyone  has  such  complexes,  and  in  one  sense  all 
association  reactions  are  constellated— that  is,  they  are  deter- 
mined by  mental  dispositions  which  have  been  built  up  bv 
past  experiences.  In  the  constellation  type,  however,  the 
reactions  are  influenced  to  a  preternaturai  extent  by  Special, 
individual  complexes  strongly  inve-ted  with  emotion.  Two 
sub-divisions  may  further  be  dis!  ^uished,  though  not  sharply. 
The  '  simple  constellation  type  '  approximates  to  the  predicate, 
but  tlie  determining  intlaeiicej  are  more  specific  and  not  so 
general.  With  the  '  complex-constellation  '  tyi)e  the  emotion;d 
influences  differ  in  two  respects  :  they  are  stronger,  and  they 
are  usually  unconscious— that  is,  the  person  is  not  aware  of 
their  content,  which,  being  too  unpleasant  to  remember,  has 
been  forgotten. 

The  different  types  are  presented  in  tiie  following  elasdficft. 

tion : — 

A.  Ohji  ctirr. 

I.    Reaction  principally  conditioned  via  the  objectiva 
meaning  of  the  stimalas-word. 

•  The  term  'complex^  is  of  course  used  in  the  Bleuler- Jung  sense,  to 
indiciue  the  \vlu)lc  ;,'roup  of  mental  processes  relating  to  a  given  set  of 
i  xpenencos  that  have  become  iBVMted  with  •  t^Otut  fo^ur  ttme.  WOSfiT 
of  a  painful  nature.  ' 
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II.  Reaction  princijially  conditioned  via  the  linguistic 
ieatwres  ot  the  Btimalas-word. 

B.  Suhjectire,  Egocentric. 

I.  Predicate. 

rt.  Personal  judgement  (nV//y)/aWj^«^).  Emotional. 
J  definition.  Intellectual. 

II.  Constellation. 

a.  Siiuple  constellation. 
Complex  fonKteilrttion. 
^\e  have  next  to  consider  whiit  may  be  leiiriicd,  not  from 
the  reactions  as  a  whole,  but  from  the  individual  reactions 
talcen  separately.    In  doing  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  touch  on 
the  relation  of  the  association  experiment  to  itsydio-analysis, 
though  only  the  practical  asi)ects  of  this  relation  will  be 
referred  to.    Treatment  by  means  of  psycho-analysis  is  based 
on  the  knowledge  tliat  psvc-lionLurotic  symptoms  are  due  to 
the  activity  of  unconscious  complexes,  are  so  to  speak  symbolic 
replacements  of  these,  and  that  they  permanently  cease  when 
the  patient  hecomes  aware  of  the  complexes.    It  has  of  course 
long  been  known  that  hysterical  symptoms,  for  inhtunce,  are 
psychogenic  in  origin,  and  are  due  to  the  activity  of  disaggre- 
gated mental  processes  of  high  emotional  value;  every 
hysteria  is  a  splitting  of  the  personality,  and  the  svmptoms 
disappear  when  the  disaggregated  mental  processes,  the 
existence  of  which  was  unknown  to  the  patient,  are  again 
united  to  and  fused  in  the  main  body  of  personality.  The 
underlying  psychological  process,  however,  wi.s  -luite  enigmat- 
ical until  Freud  demonstrated  that  the  reason  why  the"coui- 
plexes  are  not  present  in  consciousness  is  beeaase  they  have 
been  forcibly  displaced  by  inhibitions.    The  critical  mental 
processes  are  of  a  painful  nature,  and.  being  irreconcilable 
with  the  personality,  have  been  '  repressed  '  (lerdi-amft).  The 
psycho-analytic  method  of  treatment  may  from  one  point  of 
view  be  said  to  consist  in  seeking  for  buried  complexes.  When 
ttiese  are  elaeidfti^  the  symptoms  disappear,  for  the  i)atho- 
genic  activity  of  the  complexes  depraids  on  their  being  tmeon. 
BciouB,  and  ceases  as  soon  as  they  are  introduced  into  con- 
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Bciousness.  The  association  experiment  is,  in  wnyn  that  will 
presently  be  described,  a  most  serviceable  adjunct  in  this 
therapeutic  exploration. 

In  carrying  out.  a  psycho-anal.vHis  one  asks  the  patient  to 
relate  all  the  incoming  thoughts  that  occur  to  him  when  he 
concentrates  hig  attention  on  a  given  theme  and  suspends  his 
natural  critirisni.  In  tliis  procedure,  which  is  known  as  '  free ' 
or  '  unforced  association,'  it  is  essential  that  the  patient  makes 
no  selection  of  the  thoughts  to  be  related.  Freud  assumes 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  Incoming  thoughts  must 
stand  in  relationship  to  the  point  of  departure,  and  in  practi.  <■ 
one  finds  that,  when  the  guiding  normally  exerted  durin- 
conscious  thinking  is  abrogated,  the  direction  of  the  thoughts 
gets  taken  over  by  und.  rlying  and  important  mental  processes, 
the  existence  of  which  the  patient  was  at  first  unaware  of.  Aa 
ttie  analysis  deepens,  more  and  more  significant  thoughts  are 
reached,  until  the  mechanism  of  the  symptom  in  question  is 
laid  bare.  During  the  intermediate  stages  of  the  procedure  all 
sorts  of  apparently  unimportant  thoughts  occur,  which  the 
patient  tends  to  belittle  and  depreciate  on  the  plea  that  they 
are  irrelevant,  unessential,  immaterial,  without  significance, 
and  so  on.  These  intermediate  thoughts,  however,  which  hint 
at  the  deeper  ones,  often  provide  most  useful  clues  to  the 
observer,  who  has  to  direct  his  attention  precisely  to  them,  and 
stand  sceptically  aloof  from  the  patient's  judgements.  Freud 
accepted  their  importance  on  purely  empirical  grounds,  feeling 
justitied  by  the  outcome,  and  one  of  the  most  preoions  resolts 
of  .Tung's  fundamental  investigations  has  been  the  objective 
demonstration,  on  experimental  groondB,  that  this  assumption 
was  fully  eorreet. 

In  his  deviation  experiments  {Al>lenLnn;i.-<n>r.siirli('),  carried 
out  iirst  with  the  normal,  Jung  shewed  that  withdrawal  of  the 
subject's  attention  during  the  association  test,  by  means  of 
external  tasks  (addition  of  numbers,  etc.),  was  IfoUowed  by 
definite  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  reactions  obtained. 
These  changes  he  describes  as  a  '  flattening '  of  the  reactions  : 
the  namb»  of  soperficial  assoeiattons  is  greatly  increased, 
especially  the  clang  and  motor-speech  forms.   He  was  further 
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Me  to  shew  the  reverse  of  tliis  -..ahuay,  that  un  umhio  pre- 
dominance of  soperfieial  associations.  biksH  as  ocean  daring 
fatigue,  after  ingestion  of  iilcoliol.  in  ai-ut..  mania,  etc.,  is 
always  due  to  a  diminution  of  conscious  attention.    Now  these 
are  precisely  the  characteristics  of  the  coraplex-eonstellation 
typo  nf  !isso(  ;;.ti„n  met  with  in  liysteria,  and  which  correspond 
with  the  iiiterniediiito  thou};litf  that  occur  .hiring  psycho- 
analysis.   The  explanation  is  plain  when  one  recalls^the  well- 
known  fact  that  attention  may  be  attraoted  from  a  theme 
either  by  an  external  stimuliiH,  sncli  an  a  iif.ise  outside  the 
room,  or  by  interiml  i)roces8es,  sucli  as  an  absorbing  grief  or  an 
en-rossing  train  of  thought.    If  mental  processes  of  a  highly 
sipmficaiit,  omotioiml  kind  an:  present,  then,  whenever  no 
Hpecially  interesting  train  of  thought  is  occnpyinpithe  mind,  as 
during  fatigue,  or  in  various  states  of  distraction,  or  when 
conscious  direction  of  the  thoaghts  is  entirely  saspended,  as 
during  psycho-analysis,  these  mental  processes  seize  thooi)por- 
tunity  to  take  possession  of  consciousness..  If  their  emotional 
strength  is  great,  this  may  oecar  whenever  conscious  interest 
IS  dimniisbed.    We  all  know  how  such  mental  processes  may 
surprise  us  even  in  the  middle  of  work,  and  at  times  the  most 
distant  connection,  the  lightest  note  of  resemblance,  may  serve 
to  elicit  them.   Every  man  deeply  in  love  passes  through 
countless  such  experiences,  in  which  the  tlionghts  that  possess 
him  are  brought  up  on  the  slightest  occasion,  by  a  glimpse  of 
a  woman's  hat.  by  a  fleeting  scent,  or  a  dash  of  colour. 

The  more  consciously  deliberate  is  the  selection  of  the 
succeeding  thougli  u-  reaction,  the  more  likelv  is  it  to  belong 
to  the  intrinsic  form  of  association,  and  the  m'ore  logical  and 
rational  ii  i.ppear.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  more  this 
deliberate  control  of  tbouu'bt  is  diminished,  so  that  the 
process  is  carried  out  automatically,  and  therefore  intiuenced 
by  emotional  complexes,  the  more  superficial  is  the  form  of 
association.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  intermediate  thou-hts 
that  How  111  during  psycho-analysis,  and  to  which  Freud 
attributes  sach  signiflcanee,  often  proceed  by  means  of 
illogical,  unreasonable  connections  and  superficial  assods- 
kions,  such  as  a  play  on  words  and  the  like. 
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The  intiuence  exerted  by  a  complex  on  a  given  a<>sociation 
reaction  mast  now  lie  considered  more  in  detail.  To  appreciate 
this  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  an  association  experiment 

is  fioinetliiii^:  more  than  a  method  for  tlie  production  of  word- 
uouplets.     Words  are  condensed  exprusHiun»  for  concrete 
thingg,  actions,  and  situations,  so  that  suddenly  to  ask  A 
Iierson  to  respond  to  a  word  denoting  a  j'iven  situation, 
marriage,  death,  etc.,  is,  on  a  miniature  scale,  the  Kame  as 
aaddenly  asking  him  such  ijuestions  as,  '  What  do  you  feel 
Jibout  this'.'   How  do  you  l>ehave  in  this  case?'    Now,  just 
us  there  are  in  real  life  actions  and  subjects  aixint  whicli  the 
parson  cannot  think  quickly  and  surely,  on  account  of  euibar- 
rassments,  painful  memories,  doubts  and  so  on,  so  there  are 
words  reliitini,'  to  these  Hubject.s  towards  wnich  he  will  not  be 
aide  to  react  promptly  and  smoothl-.    In  practice  one  often 
fimid  that  a  person  sticks  over  certain  words  in  the  test,  has 
a  difBculty  in  responding,  and  shews  curious  abnormalities  in 
his  reaction.    These  words,  which  are  called  'critical  lest- 
words,'  have  touched  on  some  feeling  -  complex,  and  this 
mterferes  with  the  smoothness  of  the  response.    As  .lung 
puts  it' :  '  The  stimulus  words  are  therefore  merely  a  part  of 
reality  acting  upon  us;  indeed,  a  person  who  shews  such 
disturbances  to  the  stimulus  words,  is  in  a  certain  sense 
really  but  imperfectly  adapted  to  reality.    Disease  is  an 
imperfect  adaptation  ;  hence  in  this  case  we  are  dealing  with 
something  morhid  in  the  psyche, — with  something  which  is 
either  temporarily  or  persistently  pathological.*  Further 
than  this,  the  actual  content  of  the  reaction  word  produced 
under  these  circumstances  is  often  a  symbol  of  the  mental 
content  of  the  underlying  complex,  so  that  it  provides  a  clue 
to  the  elucidation  of  this.    This  is  the  more  important  as  the 
complex  is  concealed,  either  purposely  or  not,  by  the  patient, 
HO  that  the  reaction  betrays  what  he  does  not  wish  to  reveal. 
Often,  indeed,  he  is  not  in  a  position  directly  to  reveal  it,  for 
the  e(»nplex  stands  under  the  ban  of  Tarious  inner  tensianfiM 
and  inhibitions  which  prevent  it  from  being  accessible  to 
diieet  introspection ;  in  other  words  it  is,  in  Freud's  sense, 
unconscious. 

»  Jung,  o/).  cit.,  p.  226. 
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The  diatorbancM  jnst  alluded  to,  wliich  betray  the  inlluence 
of  an  nihlerlyih^'  complex,  umy  now  be  enttlB«ni«ed.    ^Rm^ do 

not,  of  course,  all  invariMl.ly  occur  toKotlicr,  a  matter  that 
depends  on  various  factors,  and  some  are  more  imiwrtant  than 
others.  In  j iulj;i„rr  of  the  signifimnee  of  a  Riven  distarbaoee, 
one  has  lo  take  mlo  accoi.i,.  Many  (•(.nsideratiuns  -the  extent 
of  It,  the  prtusence  or  abtience  of  other  disturljiUK  es,  the  type 
of  patient,  and  bo  on.  Sach  a  disturbance  is  ternieil  by  .Jung 
a  'complex-Hit^n*  ( Ktmplexmerkmai) they  will  pre  •  ntly  be 
illustrated  in  detail. 

1.  Maf,  i„  (!„■  llearliou-timv.-'nm  is  perhaps  the  mut-t 
imimrtant  complex-sign,  and  the  recognition  of  its  importance 
constitutes  one  of  .Inn^'H  ni..st  orifiinal  contributions  to  the 
subject.    The  average  length  of  the  reaction-time  (duration 
between  the  stimulns-word  and  the  response)  varies  in  diHerent 
8ul,]ects  between  six-  and  twelve-fifths  of  a  second.   With  a 
given  association  it  varies  slh,l,tl>,  with  certain  factors,  such  as 
the  grammatical  form  of  the  words,  tlie  meaning  (concrete  or 
abstract)  of  the  stimulus.word,  and  the  form  of  association. 
Any  gross  delay  in  the  reaction-tiino,  however,  certainly  any 
time  twice  the  average,  is  always  due  to  emotional  influences 
—namely,  to  the  stimulns-word  having  toucheci  on  a  feeling- 
complex.    The  inhibition  is  fully  analogous  with  the  haltiBg 
stammer  of  a  person  who,  on  an  awkward  occasion,  is  not 
fully  self-possessed,  such  as  a  boy  making  lying  excuses  to 
his  schoolmaster,  or  a  shy  suitor  in  the  throes  of  a  declara- 
tion. 

2.  FuilMre  to  J{e»puttel.~ln  certain  cases  the  person  may  be 
unable  to  respond  at  all,  within  the  conventional  limit  of 
thu-ty  seconds,  either  because  his  mind  '  becomes  a  biaak ' 
and  no  word  comes,  or  because  his  mind  gets  overcrowded 
with  confusing  thoughts,  so  that  he  '  does  not  know  what  to 
say.'  This  disturbance  is,  of  coarse,  merely  an  exaggerated 
form  of  the  previous  one. 

3.  SenxdisH  J{,  action.~-Xs  was  mentioned  above,  sometimes 
no  connection  can  be  traced  between  the  stimulus  and  reaction 
words,  the  latter  in  this  case  usuaUy  referring  to  some  object 
m  the  immediate  surroundings.   This  is  analogous  with  what 
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happens  in  ('(nivprsfttion  when  Bomeone  'changes  tlio  Hulijopf 
on  lui  iiwkwurd  point  being  reuched,  or  yuidea  the  theme  away 
from  a  delicate  topic. 

4.  .{iiiHiiiiUiiiK  Siiiuriirial  Axutiiatioti. — In  the  midHt  <rf  a 
series  of  intrinsic  associations  a  strikingly  superficial  one, 
clang,  etc.,  may  occar.  If  this  happens  more  than  onve  \v»  Ji 
similar  stimulus-words  it  is  very  suspicious  of  the  existence 
of  an  underlyinf,'  complex,  which  has  iiitoinally  withdrawn 
the  patient's  attention,  causing  the  reaction  to  be  purely 
superficial.  This  saspioion  is  strengthened  if  the  reaetioti- 
tiuit!  is  mid-  '  v  long,  for,  other  things  being  equal,  a  saperfieiat 
association  -  reaction  generally  consttmes  leM  time  than  an 
intrinsic  one. 

5.  Ill  petition  <;/■  //(,■  stiiiuiliis-iiiiril.  —  Som'times,  before 
responding,  the  patient  repeats  the  stiiui.luH- word.  This 
again  has  its  analog}'  in  everyday  life,  when  a  person,  on 
being  asked  an  awkward  question  that  takes  him  aback, 
falteringly  repeats  the  qtwsticm  bef<»re  be  is  able  to  formolate 
an  answer. 

6.  Itepettted  Vne  of  the  Same  Wortl.—U  the  same  word  keeps 
recurring  throughout  the  exiiinination,  one  may  saspeet  that 
it  has  an  midue  significance  to  the  patient. 

7.  Pengveratim. — By  this  is  meant  that  a  given  association- 
reaction  has  so  token  hold  of  the  patient's  mind  that  ito 
influence  is  percei)tible  in  one  or  more  of  the  succeeding 
reactions.  This  may  be  shewn  in  several  ways.  For  instance, 
the  content  of  the  stimalos  or  the  reaction-word  may  be  re- 
peated, either  quite  literally  or  nearly  so.  in  a  subseqaent 
reaction.  This  latter  may  or  may  not  bear  a  relation  to  its 
own  stimulus-word;  if  it  does  not,  the  occurrence  is  much 
more  significant.  This  is  often  comlnned  with  the  preceding 
(sixth)  complex-sign,  in  that  a  word  aroused  in  one  association- 
reaction  recurs  in  several  later  ones.  Again,  one  or  more 
reactions  may  shew  other  complex-signs  (delay  in  the  reaction- 
time,  etc.)  owing  purely  to  the  perseverating  influeoe©  <^  tiie 
preceding  reaction,  and  even  when  this  itself  shews  none. 

8.  Uncommon  Style  of  Reaction. — The  reaction  is  totally 
unexpected,  out  of  the  common,  and  quite  inexplicable  excq>t 
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M  tlw  nwBinption  of  •ome  perwnal  con«tellaUan  which  hu8 
«toterrnin,.,l  ,f.  Such  reactions  oftollo«Hir  M  miUmc^n.  md 
gwieruhy  aie  of  the  nieMntu  form  i,{  iiw^ociulion. 

0.  Amtimilatiou  oj  the  Stmuln..,n,nl.~'nit^  HlimuhiH-worU  is 
iHl^eu  m  ft  rare  or  BnQMial  mbm.  „r  ig  mi^umlerstood  in  u 
HlrikinK  munn.  r,  f.oin-  '  .issiuuluUM.  («.  expr^,8io„ 
irom  the  Htumct-  of  phonetics)  to  mim^  umterlying  personal 
comiilex.  An  analogy  from  everrd«y  iife  u.  wb^n  a  persoti 
r.inci.'s  ho  h.  urs  liis  name  bein«  mentiaMBl gift  w^^w* 
when  retilly  it  is  only  a  name  bea»t>g  i,^  wmemmmmZ 
bu  own. 

10.  ,7,>,  l!,,>mhvHoH  nf^  Mmniim^When  alter  the 
teht  18  hnishod  the  ,  ,„i..„t  is  to  r  ><,allonehvone&. 

reactions  he  gave  to  the-  auiert-ni  btinu.hi.-won}^;  he  may 
•hew  one  of  the  following  three  errors  in  re,)ro,hicti.,a  He 

'  V  Imve  quite  forgotten  the  roactien,  he  may  hnTn  fdnttinBii 
even  having  h^...  j^jver  tl...  sthnuhis  word  in  qooetion,  oi- he 
may  incorrectlv  repro<Juco  the  reactioi  he  last  case  the 
incorrect  word  is  often  ef  Mnriee  in  ino..^.  - the  nature  of 
toe  coni])iex. 

With  the  psychoses  tlie  discovery  of  the  active  complexes  is 
of  great  value,  partly  m  r^ards  making  un  accurate  diagnosis, 
but  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  Ae  $i^  mmhm- 
isms  at  work,  so  that  Uie  uiorhi.l  pic.ture  u.av  l,eeon,e  nmre 
comprehensible  throughout.    A  consui«rable  numher  of  such 
analyses  based  on  association  tests  have  been  pnhliahed,  and. 
thanks  principally  to  .lung's  studies,  much  light  has  been 
thrown  on  these  obscure  .piestions.    In  the  psychonouroses 
on  the  other  hand,  soch  investigations  are  of  immense  value 
not  only  m  these  respects,  but  also  in  effee&^  a  permanent 
restoration  of  the  patient  to  health,  for,  as  ^  mentioned 
above,  the  pathogenic  at-tivity  of  the  complexee  is  dependent 
on  their  being  split  off  from  coneeiomHieie,  wid  vaniebee  when 
they  have  been  reunited  to  consi-iouMiess. 

The  following  examples  are  given  to  illustrate  the  compiex- 
signs  ju8t  described,  and  to  indicate  how  these  mav  point  the 
way  to  highly  significant  mental  processes  that  were'concemed 
in  the  genesis  of  the  a&ction.  and  which  would  have 
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more  dillicult  to  reach  by  any  other  mMni.  In  each  cum 
only  a  aeloclion  is  given  of  th«  iiHHociationt  taken.  It  would 
be  beyond  the  leope  of  thtB  |)aper  to  attempt  to  relate  any 
analysis  of  the  cases  or  oven  the  fall  analyhlH  of  the  iadividtMl 
asBociatiou.reactionB  that  shew  complox-si^ns.  hut  perhaps 
eooag^  material  will  be  given  to  illustrate  the  signiticttnoe  of 
the  subject. 

Cask  1.  The  puti.'nt  was  a  youn^  man  sufforins  from  an 
obsesHional  neurosis,  which  had  incapacitated  him  for  two 
yewre.  One  oi  his  main  symptoms  woe  an  obsession  that  he 
WM  iniluencin^  anyone  at  whom  he  looked,  so  that  the  otheP 
person  became  uncomfortably  over-awarc  of  his  eyes.  During 
treatment  it  was  found  that  the  roots  of  tiie  trouble  reached 
back  to  early  chiMhood,  and  took  origin  in  forbidden  cariosity, 
which  related  to  acts  both  of  swing  and  ol  to^inf. 

Hcprodnction. 

(corjfeot). 


Htinmlu*- 

Ueaction- 

BMU)tioii> 

word. 

tine.> 

word. 

coal 

!( 

fire 

brother 

0 

slater 

raoont 

17 

Venoi 

tea 

7 

coffee 

cbmp 

9 

water 

flow 

n 

horse 

pin 

7 

needle 

blood 

37 

sack 

tsm 

11 

leaf 

snow 

7 

iee 

rail 

6 

fence 

plate 

7 

cup 

toneh 

85 

jiiano 

train 

9 

seat 

root 

8 

house 

mb 

Id 

down 

bi« 

18 

sack 

wateb 

17 

pocket 

jump 

11 

ran 

hear 


0   (failure  in  re* 
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Stiniulos- 

Beoction- 

Kp|>ro(liictioii. 

wotd. 

time. 

wotd. 

moose 

10 

rat 

— 

post 

r 

office 

— 

blue 

12 

white 

pot 

24 

sugar 

sweet 

stick 

14 

candy 
sofa 

chair 

9 

ball 

IG 

paper 

0  0  (stimulus-word 

sheet 

9 

bed 

forgotten). 

egg 

11 

hen 

wood 

10 

pile 

_ 

note 

9 

paper 

fire 

H 

water 

sister 

10 

brother 

cap 

8 

saucer 

warm 

!» 

hot 

1. 

turn 

6 

over 

waste 

16 

labour 

paper 

*  * 

dog 

7 

cat 

hand 

!» 

foot 

tongs 

11 

curling 

stone 

28 

glad 

_ 

table 

11 

. cover 

ride 

fl 

horse 

paper 

22 

wall 

thin 

room 

9 

chair 

red 

8 

white 

nwe 

live 

IB 

light 

bMk 

13 

front 

The  first  word  to  evoke  complex-signs  was  '  mount.'  After 
fimshmg  the  teat  I  asked  the  patient  to  tell  me  what  thoughts 
.occurred  to  him  when  he  concentrated  his  attention  on  the 
word.  The  following  came  :  '  Mount  of  \enns  ;  I  read  recently 
m  a  novel  about  the  part  of  the  hand  palmists  call  by  this 
name  :  it  is  also  tlie  place  where  Tannhuueer  learnt  the  art  of 
lovo  ;  I  have  often  wondered  about  his  experiences:  in  Latin 
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Mount  of  \  enus  would  be  ..iom  venerig;  I  remember  as  a 
boy  I  used  to  think  this  was  mona  venerahh- ;  I  must  have 
heard  it  somewhere,  bat  can't  recoil^  where.'  I  did  not 
tell  him  tlie  anatomical  meaning  of  the  term,  but  teter  in  the 
treatment  it  turned  out  that  he  had  seen  it  when  exploring, 
at  the  age  of  nine,  a  midwifery  book  of  his  uncle's,  who 
was  a  medical  man.  The  alteration  to  '  v«ierable '  is  an 
instance  of  the  characteristic  fiilsificati<m  by  which  mtIt 
sexual  memories  are  distorted  and  robbed  of  all  significance 
in  conscioosness. 

The  next  word  to  note  is  '  blood,"  which,  like  'mount,'  gave 
an  unusual  reaction  with  a  lengthened  reaction-time.   '  Sack ' 
is  certainly  a  curious  response  to  '  blood,'  and  anyone  un- 
accustomed to  psycho-analytic  work  might  be  disposed  to 
explam  it  by  attributing  it  to  '  chance.'    However,  investiga- 
tion ot  mental  processes,  just  as  that  of  physical  ones,  brings 
with  It  an  mcreasing  realisation  that  there  are  other  factors 
at  work  besides  chance,  though  recourse  to  them  is  leM  eoa- 
venient.  The  suspicion  that  something  lay  behind  the  reaction 
was  strengthened  by  the  reappearance  of  the  word  '  sack  '  as 
a  response  to  '  bag,'  again  with  a  long  reaetion-time.  and  now 
with  a  failure  in  reproduction.    The  perseverating  influence 
of  this  last  reaction  is  also  to  be  noticed  in  the  next  succeeding 
one,  both  in  the  long  reaction-time  and  perhaps  also  in  the 
content  of  the  response  ('  pocket ').  Thought  of  bloei  broo^l  ^ 
the  associations  :  precious  blood  ;  menstrual  blood  ;  woman  • 
caerilegous;  sack;  religious  ideas.    'Sack'  brought-  »acr'e 
cmir-e,  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (in  tiie  Savionr'8  bosom) 
that  used  to  hang  in  his  room  ;  a  convent  named  Sacre  Coeur 
m  a  French  town  where  the  patient  had  been  a  student  - 
then,  after  a  long  pause,  the  following  story :  One  evening  he 
was  on  the  point  of  seducing  a  girl  in  humble  circumstances 
who  was    pupil  at  the  convent,  when  he  observed  her  surrep- 
titWQsly  Bwallowmg  small  pieces  of  red  paper.    She  refused 
at  first  to  say  what  they  were,  bat  then  eonfeeied  they  were 
Iiaper  models  of  the  Sacred  fleart;  tbe  nuns,  who  h,wl  given 
them  to  her,  had  instructed  her  to  swallow  them  if  over  she 
was  in  sore  temptatwa,  when  gfae  would  surely  be  saved. 
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Their  prediction  was  veriHeil,  at  least  on  this  occasion,  for  the 
patient  was  for  the  time  overctHne  by  remorse.  The  word 
•sack'  in  the  reaction,  therefore,  succinctly  expnssed  bis 
attitude  in  a  very  signiiicaut  matter.  I  should  add  that  on 
further  investigation  both  words  were  found  to  be  related  to 
still  more  intimate  memorioB,  which  aecoonted  f<»  the  final 
letter  of  the  word  '  sack.' 

'Touch,'  with  a  long  reaction-time,  a  false  reproduction, 
and  a  rather  unusual  response  ('piano'),  reminded  him  of 
a  lady  whose  piano-touch  he  preatly  admired,  and  of  a  sister, 
to  whose  playing  he  used  as  a  child  to  listen  with  delight.' 
Both  were  very  significant  persons  in  his  life  in  ways  that, 
cannot  here  be  descrii)ed,  and  the  origin  of  his  sympkmiH 
centred  in  thoughts  relating  to  them. 

*Blne,'  'red,'  and  three  other  colours  not  mentioned  in  the 
list  given  above,  all  produced  the  same  reaetion-word, '  white,' 
some  with  coniplex-sisns.  This  was,  as  might  be  surmised, 
connected  wi\h  a  purity-complex,  which  referreu  to  a  certain 
woman,  and  also  to  the  habit  of  masturbation,  against  which 
h»  had  struggled  hard.  The  fal.so  rei.roduction  t  •  red  ('  rose') 
reminded  him  of  a  red  rose,  the  symbol  ,,f  pa^^sion  ;  he  had 
recwitly  had  a  dream  in  which  the  presentation  of  red  roses 
to  a  woman  played  a  significant  part. 

The  reaction  to  '  pot '  shewed  a  long  reaction-time,  and  a 
false  reproduction ;  a  perseverating  influence  is  to  be  noted 
on  the  succeeding  response  ('candy,'  with  a  long  reaction- 
time).    The  words  'sugar,'  'sweet,'  'candy'  shew  that  tlM 
stimulus-word  'pot'  touched  on  some  complex  referring  to 
an  enclose  delectable.    The  following  assoiiations  to  '  pot ' 
indicate  what  this  was:  'Keep  the  pot  boiling;  warmth; 
love ;  sugar  bowl  ;  sugared  pill  ;  something  disguised ;  the 
howl  of  night ;  mask  ;  memory  of  having  reacted  to  the  word 
"  vmk  "  in  an  association  test  four  months  ago  with  the  word 
"ni^"»;  the  proof  of  the  nut  is  in  the  kernel;  something 
{MWeioas  that  is  hidden;  a  Biblical  quotation,  "There  is 
m^hing  covered  that  shuli  not  be  revealed,  nor  iiid  that  shall 
cot  be  known." '  SobMqiiettt  anatyna  made  plain  ^  utm 
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of  this  hidden  secret  which  was  the  raligeel  of  lo  mneh 
oanosity  and  desin. 

The  word  'baU,'  which  was  miBondentood  as  'wall' 

(assimilation),  evoked  marked  complex- signs.    The  reaction- 
word  ('paper';  occurs  in  two  other  places,  one  as  a  false 
reproduction,  shewing  its  activity  in  the  patient's  mind,  and 
to  It  as  ii  stimulus-word  the  reaction-word  'wall '  follows,  also 
with  a  significant  disturbed  reproduction  and  a  delayed 
reaction-time.   One  must  assume,  therefore,  that  'paper* 
was  related  to  some  feeling-complex,  and  probably  in  con- 
nection with  'wall,'  as  'wall-paper.'    'Wall-paper'  brought 
the  following  associations:  Memory  of  a  murder  case  in 
Edinburgh  where  a  woman  toe  a  murderous  purpose  obtained 
arsenic  from  wall-paper;  a  fear  he  had  had  of  lying  in  bed 
close  to  the  wall  owing  to  the  danger  of  being  poisoned  from 
the  arsenic  in  it ;  wall-paper  is  a  covering  to  hide  things  • 
•  the  very  walls  have  ears ';  an  obseasiim  he  had  had  that  be 
might  be  spied  on  or  overlooked  when  bathing ;  the  thought 
of  his  present  bedroom,  which  is  separated  by  only  a  thiu 
wall  iwan  a  room  where  two  girls  sleep:  he  had  jokingly 
remarked  to  them  that  the  sound  of  their  talkmg  came 
through  BO  plainly  that  he  thought  the  partition  must  be 
made  of  waU-paper;  the  temptation  he  had  successfully 
resisted  to  spy  throj;^  a  small  opening  in  &bt  wall ;  a 
similar  temptation  on  a  previous  occasion  to  which  he  had 
succumbed;  early  memories  of  prying  into  forbidden  secrets. 
The  first  of  these  anooiatkme,  about  the  danger  of  wall-paper 
related  to  a  phobia  which  had  arisen  by  displacement  {Ver- 
Hclmhimy) ;  the  fear  of  being  overseen  through  a  wall  (covering 
a  eoneqwnding  repressed  wish  to  be  seen)  was  transferred  on 
to  the  substance  of  the  wall,  hence  the  apparmtiy  absurd  fear 
of  wall-paper.    The  word  'paper'  itself,  however,  was  con- 
nected  with  still  deeper  matters.    On  thinking  of  it  he  was 
reminded  of  a  comic  song  heard  years  before,  the  burden  of 
which  was  a  discussion  of  the  curious  places  in  which  news- 
l^apers  might  be  found.    The  only  line  the  patient  conld 
re«U  was  froa  the  last  vwse,  where  as  a  climax  the  singer 
m«itt(ms  hft^ag  found  one  «  •  iraaMa't  b«^  «m 
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the  memory  of  hw  brother's  mania  as  a  boy  for  chewing 

paper :  •  He  used  to  nibble  my  books  like  a  mouse.'  These 
ai^rfflitly  trivial  associations  wore  only  the  cover  for  more 
significant  ones.   The  last  one  reminded  him  of  how  fond  be 
was  of  running  his  fingers  up  and  down  his  littte  nieee's  baek 
in  a  tickling'  way,  crying  '  Mousoy,  mousey !'    TIhh  was  a 
harmless  echo  of  experiences,  till  now  forgotten,  which  he  had 
lived  through  from  the  age  of  five  to  seven  with  the  little 
girl's  motlier,  his  then  tv>elve-year-old  sister,  when  his 
curiosity  led  him  vainly  to  explore  her  dorsal  regions  as  they 
lay  together  in  bed.   The  desires  then  aroused  proved  of 
lasting  significance  in  his  later  life,  and  were  one  of  the 
deepest  foundations  of  hia  symptoms.    In  the  light  of  this  the 
first  association,  about  the  //nf.spaper  in  a  woman's  bustle, 
becomes  more  intelligible,  and  a  elang  association  between 
arsenu  and  a  vulgar  name  for  the  anus  connected  the  whole 
complex  to  the  phobia  of  wall-paper.    The  complex  under- 
lying the'  waste-labour  '  reaction,  with  its  false  reproduction  of 
'  paper '  (waste-paper),  referred  to  the  fruitlessness  and  wasteful- 
ness of  his  masturbatory  and  other  sexual  proclivities  ('  Love's 
Labour's  Lost').  So  that  the  innocent  stumble  in  the  associa- 
tion-reaction '  ball-paper  '  was  not  sueh  an  indiffoent  toatter 
as  it  at  first  sight  looke.l.  and  disclosed  a  large  part  of  the 
patient's  most  intimate  mental  life. 

The  curious  response  to  'stone,*  namely  'glad,'  with  its 
accompanying  delay  in   reaction-time,  was  also  strongly 
constellated.    The  first  thought  it  brought  to  his  mind  in  the 
analysis  was  'Gladstone,'  but  the  patient,  who  was  an 
American,  had  never  been  exceptionally  istarested  m  the 
politician  of  that  name  and  had  no  special  memories  relating 
to  him.    His  thoughts  passed  to  a  certain  Gladstone  Street^ 
in  a  snail  town  where  he  had  spent  two  or  three  years,  and 
two  memories  came  back  to  him.    A  friend  of  his  was 
engaged  to  a  lady  who  lived  in  that  street,  and  used  to  urge 
the  patient  to  accompany  him  on  his  visits  to  the  house  ;  the 
vi.iits  made  the  patient  very  uncomfortable,  though  he  «dn't 
know  why.    He  further  rccuHud  tliat  when  going  alone  for  an 
evening  ramble  he  used  constantly  to  find  himself  being 
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unconsciously  .lireete.l  towards  this  particular  street,  though 
again  he  couldnt  say  why.  The  word  'glad'  recalled  the 
heroine  of  that  name  m  the  piece.  '  The  Dawn  of  To-iaon-ow  • 
whicr.  was  at  the  time  being  played  in  Toronto.  The  t^r 
heroine  M,  l.y  the  exercise  of  various  virtues,  brings  back  to 
health  and  happiness  a  man  who  was  suffering  from  an  incur- 
able nervous  disease,  as  the  patient  bad  believed  be  was  His 
interest  and  sympathies  were  therefore  attracted  by  the  story 
and  he  had  half  consciously  read  himself  into  the  part  of  the 
hero    an   extremely  common   process  which   Freud  calls 

identibcation.  ^  The  patient  had  not  actually  se«.  the  play 
hut  It  reminded  him  of  having  seen  the  leading  actress.  MiS 
Eleanor  Robson  whose  acting  he  much  admired,  in  another 
I.l.vy.  Merely  Mary  Ann.'    In  this  the  hero  is  attracted  by  a 

•T^-LT  '  "'^''^^  advantage,  but  is 

inhibited  by  inoral  scruples  ;  the  girl  leaves  him.  comes  by  a 
fortune,  winch  enables  her  to  become  well-educated  Ld 
rehned  and,  after  overcoming  various  complications,  marries 
him.  The  patient,  who,  like  the  hero  in  the  play  wT^ 
ai.is  .  had  been  involved  in  a  liaUon  with  a  tenlnTW" 
which  he  bad  broken  off  because  he  did  not  think  she  w^d 
«»^^We  wife ;  being  very  fond  of  her,  however, 

th«  1.  t\'T"''  u'''  '^"^  ^""^  """"y  ^i'"^^  Pl-yed  with 
the  Idea  that  she  might  come  into  a  fortune  which  would 
raise  her  as  regards  both  education  and  social  standing.  He 
believed  that  if  he  were  happily  married  he  would  getter  bis 
troubles.   The  word  'stone'  brought  to  his  mind  a  line  o 

I  Z'T'"  u      '  '"'"^  which  led 

bieak,  cold,  'stone')  to  a  complex  that  had  caused  him 
the  greatest  distress,  namely,  miserable  fears  that  in  conse- 
quence of  bis  masturbation  habit  he  was  becoming  sexuallv 
»  (testicular  atrophy,  etc.).  We  can  now  sfe Tyt 
had  felt  himself  mto  the  two  plays,  where  the  hero  is  cured 
or  made  happy  by  a  poor  woman,  why  he  couldn't  bear  to 
watch  las  friend's  happiness  in  Gladstone  Street,  and  why 
nevei-theless  he  used  uneonsciou-.ly  ;o  direct  bis  steps  in  tte 
direction  that  symbolised  hie  secret  wishes  (Glad-stoLe) 
»  An  .meeting  exampki  o(  tfafe  ii«eh«a«,  i.  dewrihed  in  Chapter  I V. 
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The  laat  Btimolus-word  to  strike  a  complex  was  '  line.'  He 
had  evidently  miBHiideratood  this  for  •  lime,'  another  instance 
of  assimilation.    '  Limelight,'  the  idea  in  his  mind,  was  con- 
nected with  many  strong  wishes  in  his  mind.    When  younger 
he  had  spent  maeh  of  his  time  day-dreaming  that  he  was  a 
great  actor,  a  great  musician,  a  great  orator,  holding  spell- 
bound an  enraptured  audience,  and  even  when  a  boy  he  had 
often  arranged  private  theatricals  with  himself  as  the  sole  per- 
former, and  his  family  and  friends  as  audience.   As  will  prob- 
ably be  surmised  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  this  tendency  was 
only  a  surface  manifestation  of  more  secret  desires  connected 
wMi  the  subject  of  being  gazed  at.   The  word  '  line,'  which 
he  had  automatically  avoided,  brought  to  his  mind  the  first 
Ime  of  a  coon  ,^ong:  <])own  the  line,  where  stars  do  shine' 
(the  girl  he  had  lost  lived  down  the  line),  then  '  lying  down,' 
then  •  to  lie  down  is  used  to  denote  sezoal  relations,  to  take  it 
lying  down  also  means  to  be  a  weakling  or  a  coward,  to  be 
defeated.'    The  stimulus-word,  therefore,  had  touched  on  his 
tmpoteneeHxnnplex,  and  he  bad  over-compensated  for  the 
inner  feeling  of  weakness  by  developing  an  idea  (lime-light) 
which  not  merely  repudiated  this,  but  in  his  fancy  raised  Urn 
to  a  glorious  pinnacle  of  greatness. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  it  is  impossible  here  even  imper- 
fectly to  exhibit  the  precise  nature  and  activity  of  the  com- 
plexes revealed  by  the  disturbances  in  the  assodation-reactions  • 
I  can  only  state  that  they  all  stood  in  intimate  relation  with 
the  various  symptoms,  and  that  the  elucidation  of  them  was 
followed  by  the  happiest  results  to  the  patient. 

Ca8b  n.— The  patimt  was  a  married  .voman  suffering  from 
a  mixed  neurosis,  principally  hysteria ;  it  had  confined  her  to 
bed  for  several  years.  Her  chief  symptoms  were  uervoos 
dread,  severe  pains  in  all  the  limbs,  gastric  disturbances,  and 
vuwtis  mfflk^  inhibitions. 


■Stiiiuilus- 
woi'd. 

eat 

red 
door 


Reaetion- 
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9 
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animal 

colour 
stoppage 
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paswge 
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Stiuiulus- 
worci. 

Beaclion- 
time. 

AvpnKilWfMNI  • 

cup 

;l 

to  drink  out  of 

— 

cniiu 

11 

biuall  boy 

boy 

Kar 

11 

body  in  the  heavens 

heaven 

mother 

1  Br 

15 

parent 

— 

rail 

2G 

something  long 

has  length  to  it 

12 

something  to  hold  things 

— 

cold 

y 

atmosphere 

— 

block 

H 

square  piece  of  wood 

— 

rub 

20 

hard 

0 

roof 

11 

blaek 

— 

nnt 

7 

shell 

— 

horse 

0 

— 

Car 

Is 

nding 

— 

nioort 

10 

red 

— 

tool 

9 

instrument 

— 

86at 

0 

— 

girl 

9 

child 

— 

tonga 

8 

Ijrass 

— 

11 111  a 

1  ± 

blue 

torn 

9 

twist 

— 

egg 

1!» 

yellow 

0 

wood 

IB 

yellow 

— 

stone 

10 

hard 

room 

17 

house 

0 

grass 

12 

yer.:',v 

green 

pink 

8 

ribbon 

climb 

8 

ladder 

dog 

24 

black 

0 

warm 

9 

fire 

The  associations  evidently  belong  to  the  constellation  type, 
and  show,  farther,  a  dee^edly  predicate  quality. 

The  reaction  to '  door,'  with  its  delayed  response  ('  stoppage  *) 
and  false  reproduction  (  '  passage was  connected  with  a  '  con- 
stipation-complex,' from  which  she  had  suffered  smce  child- 
hood, and  this  in  its  tarn  was  related  to  a  repressed  complex 
on  the  sabjeet  of  fHo^nanoy.  The  idea  fA  abdomima  diatMisitm 
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from  constipation  wiw,  m  is  go  often  the  ease  with  neurosis 
unconseionHly  associated  with  the  idea  of  pregnancy. 

Hai.  awoke  a  directly  erotic  complex,  as  may  he  itirmiiea 
rom  the  reaction-worde.  and  '  rub '  the  thought  of  maSJ 
tion  ahout  winch  the  patient  had  suffered  intenee  remo^ 

of  *  hJTl  ^''""'^  '^''^''''^'^  re.ninded  her 

of  a  horee  that  had  been  named  after  lier.  and  of  which  she 
had  been  devotedly  fond.   It  had  suddenly  dropped  dead  the 
year  af  er  her  father  had  died  of  heart  disease.    For  two  y«» 
she  had  had  a  great  fear  of  dying  from  heart  disease  herself  a 
symptom  accentuated  by  an  anxiety-neurosis  with  markid 
eardi4c  pa  p.tation.    This  memory  led  to  other  more  important 
onesabout  her  father,  which  are  too  long  to  repeat  herr^ 
Heat  to  which  also  the  patient  failed  to  react,  reminded 
her  of  the  oUowmg  painful  episode  :  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
just  after  the  onset  of  menstruation,  she  was  induced  against 
her  will  to  p  ay  the  piano  before  some  strangers ;  she  wasun- 
usually  bashful  and  embarrassed.   As  she  sat  down  awkwardly 
on  the  music-stool  the  seat  collapsed,  and  the  spike  penetrated 
her  genitalia,  mflicting  a  rather  severe  injury.    In  connection 
with  the  occurrence  she  suffered  agonies  of  shame  in  various 
ways,  on  the  medical  examinations,  on  solicitous  enquiries 
from  men  acpuintances,  on  subsequent  pain  under  embarrass- 
ing circumstances,  etc.    Since  that  time  she  had  had  a  dread 
of  musicatools  and  insecure  seats.   The  episode  was  all  the 
more  significant  to  her  in  that  the  idea  of  it  became  associated 
mth  the  repressed  memory  of  onanistic  acts  carried  out  in 
childhood  on  low  stools;  hence  her  feeling  of  shame  had  a 
deep  source. 

•Blue ;  reminded  her  of  deep  deprewion (♦» of  «m blaes ') 
and  pessimism  about  getting  better. 

uJ^^^'}'T^^^  *°  tbe  great  disgust  with  which 

she  regarded  this  article  of  diet,  a  complex  based  on  stronriy 
repressed  sexual  ideas ;  the  striking  perseverating  influenced 
ttwreaction-word 'yellow- will  be  noticed. 
fJl°T"^""*'*'      ^^'"'^     the  Mceeding  distaste  the  had 
u  «P«"*  of  her  time, 

and,  indeed,  for  the  whole  house.   This  repugnance  towards 
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her  home  naturally  had  li  deeper  significance  (an  unhappy 
marriage) ;  with  women  in  general  the  home  is  apt  to  ac<iaire 
lymbolie  meaning. 

•  Dog  '  remindeJ  her  of  a  black  spaniel  of  which  she  was  as 
a  child  passionately  fond.  Two  months  later  in  the  treatment 
a  previously  forgotten  (repressed)  memory  was  recovered, 
relating  to  sexual  excitations  she  bad  experienced  at  tbe  age 
of  six  while  riding  or  jomping  np  and  ikrnn  on  tiui 
back. 

Case  III.— -The  patent  was  a  man  in  middle  life,  who  had 
safifered  since  the  age  of  ten  from  an  obsessional  neurosis  ;  for 
the  past  four  months  he  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  without 
taking  drugs. 


Stimulus-word. 

Kvaction-time. 

BMctiou-word. 

BcprodnetioB 
— 

wina 

7 

storm 

waste 

9 

spendthrift 

— 

poker 

8 

shovel 

baU 

25 

bat 

0 

green 

10 

white 

bine 

stone 

10 

heavy 

18 

blanket 

cover 

hade 

8 

inmt 

book 

8 

read 

note 

11 

to  pay 

come 

14 

chew 

Use 

9 

white 

rail 

8 

fence 

touch 

10 

feel 

live 

smooth 

0  0 

giri 

i) 

boy 

egg 

11 

to  eat 

talli 

•27 

speech 

0  0 

earpet 

12 

blanket 

sheet 

bag 

36 

fall 

0  0 

wa^ 

8 

chain 

10 

tie 

blood 

28 

life 
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8tinialitt-woH.      Bewstion-Unio.       K.«di»„.w..rd.  Kepiuliictioii. 
"lit  10  eiMk  — 


C(n'er 


roof 

rob  1*  gently 

mare 


horse  g 

tftl^'^'  18  cover  to  eat 

water  •»  jrini^  _ 

The  hrst  word  to  evoke  C()ini)lex-HignB  was  'hall.'  The 
aasociationfof  thk  prodneed  hy  tiie  pntient  were :  The  memory 
of  a  hall  he  attended  five  months  ago  :  this  occasion  was  the 
last  time  he  had  performed  cortain  conjugal  duties ;  he  had 
greatly  worried  over  the  idea  that  he  was  hecoming  impotent. 
To  'danoe'  be  brought  the  foUowing :  He  eoald  never  team 
to  dance  :  he  wanted  his  wife  to  teach  him,  hut  she  bad 
refosed,  being  ashamed  of  his  clumsiness.  '  Bat,'  the  reaction- 
word  to  •  ball.'  bad  reminded  btm  tbat  he  had  once  been  what 
he  called  an  '  .vK^'ressive '  baseball  player,  bat  had  been  forced 
to  give  up  the  game  on  account  of  his  nervous  trouble.  The 
word  'ball'  was  thus  Hnked  to  the  'deficiency-complex'  in 
three  different  ways. 

Every  word  denoting  colour  was  reacted  to  by  '  white,*  OBW 
with  a  disturbance  in  reproduction.  The  associations  the 
ptttieat  gave  to  the  word  were :  Snow ;  pure ;  clean  :  elean 
collar ;  the  fact  that  he  had  of  late  become  very  careless 
about  his  attire,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  wife  ;  he  had 
always  hated  baths,  and  coald  not  be  induced  to  take  more 
than  one  or  two  a  year.  This  last  Cut  related  to  a  very 
significant  complex,  dating  from  childhood. 

The  stimulus-word  '  sheet '  was  followed  by  an  unduly  long 
reaction-time,  and  the  false  rei>roda«iion  '  cover'  reeors  twice 
later ;  '  sheet '  itself  occurs  ajjain  as  a  false  reproduction  to 
'carpet-blanket.'  'Cover'  brought:  Sheet  over  a  dead 
person ;  the  thonght  a  dead  brother ;  the  memory  of  a 
cousin  whose  dead  ...  •  he  had  seen  at  the  age  of  elevcm : 
one  eye  was  open,  and  it  had  greatly  frightened  him ;  he  had 
always  been  very  terrified  of  death,  and  as  a  boy  used  to  pray 
to  God  never  to  let  bun  cfo;  various  obseaiioaB  about  dea& 
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and  murder,  kh«  ao«^nM  ol  wWah  woidi^  Itkft     toe  maA 

8i>ace  here. 

'Come'  WM  nqiMded  to  by  the  word  'ehew,'  it  havinR 
evidently  lieen  mistaken  for  '  gum '  (aaaimilation) ;  putitint 
had  straggled  to  give  up  the  habit  f  f  i hewing  gum,  of  which 
he  was  mwlh  admmed,  and  of  vhich  his  wife  strongly  dis- 
approved. 

'  Live,"  a  stiraulua-word  followoil  by  a  remarkahlv  long 
reaction-time,  brought :  Length  of  time ;  l<»3g  life ;  righteous 
life ;  straight  line ;  erodked  line ;  rope ;  an  obeeanTe  impalse 
ho  had  had  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  hang  the  man  who  was 
courting  bis  eldest  sister;  various  thoughts  al)out  death. 
'Smooth,' the  reaeiton-word,  brought:  Smooth  surface ;  smooth 
monument ;  tombstone ;  death  ;  life ;  smooth  line  of  health ; 
the  thought  that  his  line  of  ancestry  was  smooth,  with  no 
history  of  insinity,  u  fact  that  had  comforted  him  in  view  of 
his  fear  of  becoming  inaane  as  the  reaalt  of  maatarbation. 

'Talk' brought :  Conversation:  consideration  (he  complained 
about  his  wife's  lack  of  consideration  and  sympathy) ;  talk  in 
a  raiteble  way;  gossip;  the  tact  that  his  wife  had  the  habit, 
which  he  much  resented,  of  joining  his  sister-in-law  to 
calumniate  their  hasbands  and  hia  faimi^»  to  whom  ha  waa 
fsimcially  attached. 

'  Bag,'  the  reaction  to  which  also  had  a  very  long  reaetion- 
time  and  a  failure  in  reproduction,  gave  the  following 
associations  :  Privilege ;  good  opportunity  ;  delight ;  to  suffer 
like  Christ  in  agraiy.  'Fall  bag'  gave:  Years  of  plenty; 
prosperity  ;  opportunity ;  death  ;  '  I'll  get  better'  (this  referred 
to  'if  his  wife  were  to  die');  lower  regions;  hell;  depths; 
death  ;  Kle ;  a  woman's  head  ;  his  wife's  head ;  when  he  sees 
his  wife's  head  in  bed  he  gets  the  obsession  that  he  might 
kill  her 

'  lilood  '  gave  these  associations  :  •  Blood  always  annoys 
me,  it  B^ea  me  think  I  have  done  smnetiiing  wrong;  this 
morning  I  noticed  a  spot  of  blood  on  my  collar  ;  I  remember 
some  months  ago  seeing  some  blood  on  the  water-closet  seat : 
mmtewi  blood ;  I  was  {uresoit  at  my  wife's  last  confinement, 
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mhm  »be  ruMiriy  dwd  uf  bleo^j  -  1  was  i^Jagued  or  luuatbe 
by  tbe  foot^  idM  ^  ^  ehM  m  ml  asbe.' 

Ml  these  dtttarLinces  in  ■liOiliialiMl  r^tiona  pi  linly 
1  teii,  in  cpte  of  Ihe  ^tfenfs  denial,  to  §om-  sJeep-rooted 
hiMty  iommi»  wife,  ^.,u,  duet  th&i  led  to  the 
f  iiH  idiitioi  his  .--*«o«  that  hIu  aus  unlMthltti  to  hiai, 
»«d  tW  ft.i.  tlift  ,«  idight  kUl  h«  ffl  hie  steep  (one  tlie 
caaeee  of  bi^  al««|/ieKsa«t»). 

C*w  IV.— Tto  ft  jwoag  womws,  hftd  sof&mci  frion 

nysiero-ftpite^ifofBj  fin*  ax  moothi. 


tei< 


■1  word, 
vest 

steter 

now 


0  0 


h!o. 

ilCf 

t       and  rep; 

K  Ml 

then  tht 
n  a  tobi 

of  1  T 


41 

1:5 
10 


wat«r 

cloth 

raiii 

come 

felt 

cow 


*ord  '  mount '  evoked  a  nnl  ibly  long  i 
iction  quite  failed.  The  word  brought 
1 1 '    t )  i .  ught  of  a  moontam  near  her  b 

of     -:irl  friend  who  had  been  killed  

cciueot ;  then,  after  a  long  pause,  the  nafe. 
ui  Kobert  Mountain),  to  whom  she  had  been 
<  w  day.  w  hen  nutting  together  on  the  moun- 
reaetion  to  '  nut '),  he  had  tried  to  seduce  her, 
ar   nearly  succeeded  (i.e.,  she  just  escaped  u  disaster,  which, 
itk^  nat  of  her  friend  on  the  same  sriit.  would  hftte  been  dm 
1  UmP,  eontrol).    The  incident  placed  gs  importenl  mH  ia 
m  di  '»on  of  her  symptoms. 

^  »  -         ihe  patient  wm  a  yomg  wou^  9]^  t&  «x 
..ears  i,      offered  from  a  mixed  neurosis 
symptoms  a  persistent  and  annoying  tic. 
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Stimnliia-wonl. 

RMotion -time. 

Rflactifm-wiwd 

bk  1 

17 

water 

thin 

bed 

10 

cot 

iftce 

12 

dress 

Mouse 

tea 

8 

cop 

water 

26 

lake 

deep 

lamp 

18 

lire 

— 

field 

10 

grass 

word 

8 

bard 

rock 

16 

deep 

0 

spend 

9 

money 

0 

wateh 

13 

white 

pray 

eat 

8 

dog 

Several  significant  complexes  are  coneemed  in  this  markedly 

constellated  production.    The  least  important  is  one  dealing 
with  the  patient's  personal  appearance,  'a  vanity-complex.' 
The  Btimolas-words  'black,'  'white,'  and  'lace'  all  evoke 
•  dress '  as  h  reaction-word.    The  corioos  association  *  raise- 
store  '  become  explicable  by  the  patient  remarking  that  '  Ray's ' 
was  the  name  of  the  sli  p  where  she  bought  her  clothes.  In 
the  same  e<N»aeett<ni  may  be  nmitiaMd  the  equally  carioas 
association,  '  copper— toes,'  which  referred  to  an  old  threat  of 
hw  mother'ci  to  put  copper  toes  on  her  boots  if  she  persisted 
in  bang  sneh  a  tomboy  and  wearing  out  her  things  so  reck- 
iasriy.   The  pati«it  was  a  good  exraa{de  of  the  rommon  type 
of  girl  who  exchange  at  the  time  of  puberty  a  careless  indiflfer- 
ence  towards  dress  for  an  exaggerated  preoccupation  with  it. 
•Talk— talkative*  n^»rred  to  ant^hor  ground  (d  emnphdnt 
that  her  mother  had  in  regard  to  her. 

A  more  important  complex  was  that  relating  to  conception, 
i^ueh  was  a  possibte  outcome  of  some  recent  experiences. 
The  disturbed  reactions  to  tin  stimulus-words  'bare,'  'motiiw,' 
and  '  sister '  shew  the  activity  of  this  complex  plainly  enough": 
the  latter  two  were  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  married  sister, 
with  whom  the  patwnt  wta  Uying,  had  a  j^ear-oU  babj.  The 
word  'ball'  gave  the  assoeiatjeoi  * |dtty— try-^hild/  Mid 
belonged  to  the  sama  complex 
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Tlie  stimulus-word  '  deep,'  which  had  evoked  a  long  reaction- 
time  with  an  erroneous  reproduction,  brought  the  following 
tboQi^to  to  ^  patie&t'a  mmd:  Wator;  Lake  Ontario  is  the 
deepest  of  the  Great  Lakes ;  a  month  ago  she  spent  a  morning 
on  a  rocky  cliff  overlooking  the  lake ;  she  was  very  dejected 
at  tlM  time,  and  in  her  despair  had  all  but  thrown  herself 
into  the  water.    The  response  to  'deep*  ('lake')  was  again 
given  to  the  stimulus-word  '  water ' ;  it  was  followed  by  the 
erroneous  reproduction  of  'deep,'  and  this  word  was  also  the 
reaction-word  to  «rodr*:  both  tlie  latter  reactions  had  an 
unduly  long  reaction-time,  and  the  second  one  shewed  a 
failure  in  reproduction.    The  association  '  risk— life '  further 
beluiged  to  the  «tme  compiet   The  association  '  road— letter ' 
indireetiy  related  to  it;  the  stimulus- word  was  evidMitiy 
assimilated  as  '  wrote,'  and  this  reminded  her  of  a  highly 
significant  letter  she  had  written  a  fortnight  previously,  and 
to  which  she  had  as  yet  got  no  reply.   Another  instance  of 
iissimilation  is  seen  in  the  association  '  pass— future,'  the 
stimulus-word  being  evidently  taken  as  '  past.'    It  reminded 
her  of  past  eondaet  ('a  tnnnau  with  a  past ')  which  she  feared 
might  greatly  compromise  her  future.    The  word  'pass,' 
which  had  been  avoided,  was  also  connected  with  an  older 
complex,  as  was  the  word  'water,*  which  gave  so  many 
complex-signs.    For  two  or  three  yeart  after  puberty  ^ 
liad  frequently  masturbated,  and  the  impulse  to  do  so  had 
almost  always  beflu  evoked  by  experiencing  the  desire  to 
'passwatnr.' 

Finally  is  to  be  noted  the  disturbed  reaction  to  the  stimoln- 
word  'blood.'  As  may  be  guessed  from  the  content  of  the 
reaction,  this  had  touched  on  some  family  complex,  and  the 
nature  of  this  might  be  inferred  from  the  evi^M  <rf  ezi^e- 
rated  affect  concerning  her  mother's  reprovals  (associations  to 
'copper  -  and  'talk').  She  had  had  a  number  of  quarrels 
with  her  moih«r,  whom  die  leeretly  hated,  ar-!  was  debating 
with  herself  whether  she  should  permanently  break  with  her 
family.  The  content  of  the  reaction  ('  blood  is  thicker  than 
*•*«*)  ii^uatea  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  that  had 
^f*^»Be4  httT  SB  Ubiu 
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The  association-test  just  related  is  a  good  example  of  how 
the  method  may  bring  one  at  onee  to  the  heart  of  hidden 
conflicts  m  the  patient's  mind,  without  a  knowledge  of  whidi 
psychotherapeutic  treatment  ia  an  empty  pretence. 

Case  \7._The  patient  was  a  man  of  middle  age  who  had 
suffered  for  many  years  from  a  mixed  neurosis,  principaUy  of 
the  obsessional  variety.  Among  many  other  symptoms  were 
a  nnmber  of  obseesional  sensations  and  hallucinations. 


Stiiuulus-word. 

bine 

Reaction-time. 

7 

Ke«ctioB-wotd. 
sky 

carpet 

8 

tack 

block 

12 

axe 

paper 

9 

wall 

tongs 

8 

forge 

note 

8 

book 

climb 

16 

tree 

0 

ball 

10 

ballKxmi 

stick 

12 

sticky 

field 

8 

grass 

black 

6 

white 

spend 

22 

spend 

00 

hat 

10 

head 

lace 

7 

curtain 

copper 

8  . 

gold 

jump 

6 

run 

watch 

13 

black 

talk 

9 

converse 

back 

lit 

foot 

rich 

10 

poor 

lamp 

6 

post 

» 

green 

7 

blae 

door 

IH 

jam 

0 

ran 

9 

walk 

wood 

18 

tree 

0 

'ather 

8 

mother 

tide 

8 

horse 
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water 

turn 

dog 


2:{ 
10 
8 


pond 
bam 
cat 


Several  eomplexes  were  here  revealed  by  consideration  of 

tlie  (li8tiirl)ed  reactions.    The  stimulus-word  'back,'  which 
produced  the  unusual  response  '  Toot '  after  an  undue  delay, 
brought  up  the  following  thoughts :  '  Foot ;  foot-and-mouth- 
disease;  I  don't  know  anything  about  this  except  lliai  It  is 
a  disease  of  cattle,  and  that  it  is  very  disgusting;  cows; 
milk;  cream;   semen;   masturbation.'     The  patient  had 
masturbated  for  many  years,  ngnally  iriien  lying  on  his  hcu  l  , 
hence  the  disturbed  reaction  to  this  word.   The  word  '  water,' 
the  reaction  to  which  shewed  several  complex-signs,  brought : 
Water;  nrine;  penis;  water-closet  (where  he  had  :\m 
masturbated) ;  sewage  ;  pond  ;  mud  ;  slime  ;  %mtm.  The 
•stimulus-words  'spend'  and  'stick'  hnd  also  touched  the 
same  complex.    Stick  had  also  connected  with  the  memory 
of  seyeral  painful  thrashings  he  htA  had  u  a  boy,  and  wiA 
experiences  which  revealed  a  strongly  marked  sadistic  trend. 
This  sadistic  complex  was  touched  by  two  other  stimolns- 
words,  '  Hock,'  which  bron^t  up  thoughts  of  the  headsman, 
execution,  torture,  etc.,  and  'door,'  which  was  associated  to 
'frame;  blood  on  the  lintel ;  Passover;  sacrifice;  suffering." 

The  stimnlas- words  'climb'  and  'wood'  were  both  re- 
8p<md«d  to  with  '  tree,'  there  being  in  both  eases  a  delay  in 
the  reaction  time,  and  a  failure  in  reproduction.  All  the 
patient  could  recall  at  the  time  was  the  fact  that  he  had 
always  been  ttrnd  <rf  climbing  trees,  and  eoold  still  do  so  with 
enjoyment.  Later  in  the  analysis  it  came  out  that  some  of 
liis  earliest  sexual  excitations  were  brought  about  by  the 
gripping  movements  of  climbing,  and  further,  that  he  had 
bad  the  habit  as  a  young  boy  ol  dMnoi^  Cnmi  \km  tom^ei 
of  trees  so  as  to  enjoy  the  ptsMtiM  of  w^sMNBg  the  taXL  of 
the  dejecta. 


The  associa^-teaeHon  '  watefa-blaek '  t^wred  to  a  boyish 
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away  fn»n  home  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  famous 
Black  Wateh  regiment,  hj  whose  expic^.ti  he  had  hem  greatly 

fired. 

In  conclueion,  I  would  state  that  my  experience  has  fully 
<»Bfirmed  that  <A  Jong  and  his  pvpila  as  to  the  great  praetieal 

value  of  the  word-association  method  in  enabling  one  object- 
ively to  determine  the  nature  of  the  mental  conHicts  in  which 
psychoneoK^e  symptoms  take  their  origin. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

THE  ACTION  OF  SUGGESTION  IN  PSYCHOTHERAPY* 

T"'"^  n'ex,«<jT<,  qu  au  moment  ou  »era  fondie  une 
seienee  morale  qm  donnera  la  miton  de  Vemploi  de  Mou  tel  pneiid  aui 
exphquera  *«  tuech  et  »es  insuccis.  -J ankt.  proeeae,  qut 

tHE  ultimate  aim  of  all  scientific  therapeutics  should  be  to 
•'stabhsh  the  exact  way  in  which  any  given  form  of  treatment 
l>ring8  about  its  effect,  and,  with  this  knowledge  as  a  basis,  to 
define  its  scope,  and  provide  precise  indications  for  its  use. 
Close  investigation  of  a  therapeutic  measure  that  has  empiric- 
ally  been  found  to  be  effective  frequently  yields  important 
information  about  the  nature  of  the  malady  itself,"  and  it  will 
presently  be  shewn  that  suggestion  constitutes  no  exception  to 
this  rule. 

The  study  of  the  action  of  suggestion  in  i>sychoth«»py 
pos-sesses  considerable  accessory  interest,  in  that  of  late  years 
8Q^e8ti<»i  hat  been  invoked  to  explain  a  great  many  pheno- 
mena in  sociology  and  pathology  as  well  as  in  therapeutice ; 
these,  however,  will  not  be  considered  in  the  present  paper, 
which  is  concerned  solely  with  the  part  suggestion  plays  in 
treatmeni  Of  aU  therapeutic  agents  suggestion,  applied  con- 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  used,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  psychoneuroses  many  writers  sum  up  the 
diseoBMon  <rf  treatment  in  the  one  word,  '  suggestion.'  There 
IS  no  doubt  that  Freud  ."  right  in  his  remark  that  the  eag» 
readiness  of  the  medical  profession  lo  euiploy  the  term  '  sug- 

P  *  ?****.u°,  ^"f'"'''  tl'e  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Am^eaa 

I  sychopathological  Association,  May  2,  1910.    Psb&died  in  the  Journal 
"f^^rmal  Ptychology,  December,  1910.  '"w^ii 
aw  oom*  WQMHiu  OB  tUs  subject  in  Clieftar  XX,,p,18S. 

Ml  IS 
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gestion  '  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  propagandism  of  the  Nancy 
school,  as  to  the  alleviating  discovery  that  a  great  eecmomy  of 
thought  can  thereby  he  efTected.^  To  l)e  able  to  attribute  a 
given  occurrence  to  '  suggestion '  is  with  many  a  complete 
Bolation  of  the  (Hroblem,  and  they  do  not  find  it  necMsary  to 
pursue  the  matter  further,  or  even  to  aecjuire  any  clear  idett<rf 
what  they  actually  mean  by  suggestion.  Indeed,  when  one 
notes  the  remarkable  extent  to  which  the  term  is  evokec  '  . 
explain  all  sorts  of  differmit  events,  it  is  striking  to  find  wi  U 
little  work  has  been  done  on  the  qoMtion  of  the  nature  of 
suggestion.'-' 

The  term  snggmtion  has  two  principal  connotations,  which, 

though  not  fundamentally  different  from  each  other,  are  yet 
separate  enough  to  make  it  important  to  distinguish  between 
them.  One  of  these  is  on  the  conceptual  plane,  the  other  on 
the  affective.  In  the  first  place  the  term  is  used  to  denote  the 
effective  conveyance  to  a  person's  mind,  usually  to  his  con- 
sciousness, of  any  notion  or  idea ;  this  is  the  sense  intended 
by  Bernhetm  when  he  d^nes  Ba^[esti<m  as  '  I'aete  par  leqael 
une  idee  est  introduite  dans  le  cerveau  et  acceptoe  par  lui.' 
This  connotation  may  conveniently  he  described  as  '  verbal 
suggestion,'  though  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  process 
may  be  brought  about  quite  apart  from  the  use  of  actual 
words.  In  the  second  place  the  term  also  denotes  the  acquire- 
ment by  a  person  of  a  given  affective  state,  such  as  when  one 
person  responds  to  the  '  penxmai  infloence '  of  anotiber.  In 
both  cases  the  alteration  in  the  mental  condition  may  be 
effected  by  various  means,  in  only  some  of  which  is  the  action 
<A  a  se^nd  person  necessary.  The  difference  between  the  two 
connotations  may  be  well  illustrated  by  referring  to  a  criticism 
that  several  writers,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  subjeci,  have 
made  concerning  the  soccessful  results  of  psycho-analytic 
toei^amt,  tmmskjf,  that '  the  cures  are  due  to  snggertikHa.'  In 

1  Freud,  JaMt.  f.  pifehamuUitt.  u^ptf^tef^h.  JPondk.,  190%  Bd.  i., 
8.  77. 

*  The  brtwraeti^  worit  of  Uimuum,  Sidis,  Stern,  and  others,  oh  certain 
MqK«to  of  Ih*  «OBffitio&B  under  whkh  suggestion  operates  is,  of  course, 
ano&er  m»tter. 

»  Bemheim,  •  Hypnotisme,  Suggestion,  Psychotb^rapie,'  2r  ed.,  1908, 
p.  24. 
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this  phmae  at  least  two  cHflFerent  criticisms  are  evid«itly 
.onfounrted  :  it  is  at  one  time  meant  that  the  memories  evoked 
iurmg  psycho-analysis  are  false,  having  been  merely  •  suc- 
gested  to  the  patient,  and  at  another  time  that,  whether  the 
recovered  memories  are  true  or  false,  the  improvement  of  the 
patients  condition  is  brought  about  through  the  personal 
mfluence  of  the  physician;  sometimes  the  two  are  fused  as 
when  It  IS  alleged  that  the  physician's  inrtuence  compels  'the 

''•ir^!in*""?V***''"^«*'"^"         ^^'°««tion  of  memories 
will  be  followed  by  improvement.    It  is,  I  hope,  unnecessary 
to  take  up  the  tmie  of  the  members  of  this  society  with  disca^ 
aion  of  the  first  of  these  criticisms,  which  is  even  more  prepoe- 
terous  than  the  second,  but  it  will  presently  be  found  pertin^t 
to  the  main  theme  of  this  paper  briefly  to  consider  the  latter 
one    At  this  point  I  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  '  verbal  suggestion  '  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
affective  process  in  question  on  the  other ;  it  is  here  maintained 
that  the  latter  of  these,  which  may  be  termed  •  a£feetive  soir- 
gestion/  ,s  the  more  fundamental,  and  is  the  necessarv  basis 
for  the  former.   This  view  accords  with  that  held  b^  most 
modern  writers,  and  is  contained  in  Bleoler's  statement  'We 
hu^estion  ist  ein  attektiver  Vorgang."   [' Suggestion  is  an 
affective  process.']    The  condition  of  suggestibility,  or  in- 
creas^  readmess  to  accept  verbal  suggestion,  is  thus  the 
secondary  .  m. sequence  of  an  induced  affective  state,  and  it  is 
with  the  latter  that  we  shall  here  be  chieHy  concerned.  Fven 
m      ««««  of  VBtHl  suggestion  it  is  not  the  mere  acceptance 
of  tho  Hlea  that  is  s.gnif,caut.  but.  as  Lipp.  has  clearly  pointed 
out,2  the  psychical  effect  of  this. 

One  of  the  most  definite  advances  during  the  past  twenf^ 
years  in  our  knowledge  of  suggestion  has  been  the  gradual 
recognition  of  the  fact  i!,a».  tJ.o  chief  work  is  perform^,  not 

tL;^  llXl'"!^'  il''^  ^"^      the  subject 

This  IS  beat  aiostn^      congideration  of  the  most  perfect 

formof  8affiertfe»i.  Bw»fy,hy|«otMiii.  WbMe„p»^y 

*  tS''  '  ^":«''»'"''!''  «"K8estibiUtat,  Panmoi.,'  IMS.  a  fiS 
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hypnotism  was  thought  to  depend  on  a  certain  more  or  less 
mysterious  power  poswMwect  by  ^iven  personB,  whieh  «iuibled 
them  to  impregnate  the  Hubject  with  a  ma<^netic  fluid  or  a 
psychic  inMuence — a  conception  that  still  largely  holds  its 
ground,  particularly  with  the  lay  public  it  is  now  known  that 
tlie  pari  played  by  the  operator  ig  a  moeh  more  modest  one, 
and  that  the  process  in  its  essence  depends  rather  on  tlie  sub- 
ject. The  striking  incongruity  between  the  cause  and  the 
leraltshooldiniteelf  make  as  strongly  susiieetthis  eimelaikn ; 
the  remarkable  manifestations  of  hypnotism  surely  most 
depend  on  more  powerful  forces  than  the  '  suggestion '  given 
by  a  '  shining  litiht '  or  by  the  bare  word  of  a  hypnotist.  The 
oeeurrenee  of  auto^hypnosM,  and  of  spontaneous  ecstasy 
reliRious),  and  the  extraordinnry  variation  of  hypnotic  mani- 
festations in  different  perM>ns,  greatly  strengthen  this  suspicion 
that  the  phenomenon  has  to  do  rathw  with  scmie  inherait 
faculty  that  varies  with  different  subjects  than  with  tiny  posi- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  the  hypnotist.  We  can  no  longer 
regard  the  subject  as  a  helpless  automaton  in  the  hands  of  a 
itoong-willed  operator;  it  is  nearer  the  truth  to  regard  ^bm 
operator  as  allowing  himself  to  play  a  part,  and  by  no  means 
an  indispensable  one,  in  a  drama  constructed  and  acted  in  the 
depths  of  the  sobjeet's  mind.  It  is  the  torees  at  work  in  t^ 
drama  that  it  now  becomes  nocessary  to  investigate ;  they  are 
the  real  agents  in  suggestion  and  hypnotism,  and  the  external 
factors  have  only  a  subordinate  claim  on  oar  interest. 

Certain  clinical  considerations  make  this  deduction  prac- 
tically inevitable.  The  psychologically  essential  character- 
istic of  hypnosis  and  suggestion  has  been  descril^ed  by 
Bemheim,^  Bidis,*  and  others,  as  a  dieeodation  <rf  ecMB- 
sciousness,  uad  when  one  recalli  the  psychic  anustliesias, 
hypermnesias,  and  other  mantfestations  of  hypnosis,  this 
designation  is  evidently  trne.  It  has,  however,  too  hastily 
been  assumed  that  this  dissociation  is  an  artificial  state 
brought  about  by  the  hypnotic  procedure.  Thanks  mainly 
to  Freud's  investigations  we  know  not  only  that  psychical 

*  Bwnhdm,  m.  o«(. 

*  BidM,  "Fbe  F^ohology  of  Sngga^oa,'  1897. 
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(iissociation  is  a  characteristic  of  every  mind,  but  alio  ^toA, 
even  in  the  so-called  normal,  the  dissociated  mentiil  trends 
ccmatantljr  iMrodaee  manifestationB  by  means  of  the  same 
psychological  mechanisms  as  those  tuderlying  hyelMieal 
symptoms.!    The  dissociation,  therefore,  is  already  present 
for  the  operator  to  make  use  of,  and  it  is  this  dissoeiation 
that  we  must  farther  inveatigate  in  order  to  elucidate  the 
true  nature  of  suggestion.    More  than  this,  there  is— with 
certain  exceptions,  the  explanation  of  which  cannot  here 
dMoaBBed-a  eloae  eorrespondeaee  between  the  nature  and 
extent  of  psychical  dissociation  and  the  readiness  with  whieh 
the  manifestations  of  suggestion  can  be  evoked.    It  is  of 
coarse  generally  recognised  that  the  most  advanced  form 
of  these  manifestations,  somnambalie  statei.  with  the  pro- 
duction of  secondary  personalities,  is  most  frequently  seen  in 
cases  of  pronounced  hysteria,  and  the  resemblance  of  these 
to  the  spontaneoae  symptome  of  hjrteria  is  in  general  so 
striking  that  in  the  eighties  Charcot  and  the  Salp^triere 
school  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  hypnosis  to  be  only  one 
of  the  typical  hysterical  syndromes.   I  have  long  thought 
that  there  is  in  this  view  more  trath  than  is  now  commonly 
J»elieved,  and  that  the  triumph  of  the  opposing  coneeptioit 
held  by  the  Nancy  school  is  destined  to  pass  away.   It  is 
therrfore  a  ma^  of  gratifieation  to  me  to  find  that  Perenczi, 
m  a  recent  illuminating  essay «  to  which  we  shall  sevend 
tiinee  have  to  refer,  expresses  a  similar  opinion.    Let  me 
bnefly  reeall  eome  of  th^  coneiderations  that  seem  to  me  of 
most  weight  in  this  conn.  .on. 

Most  striking  is  the  fact  that  the  operator  can  elicit  in 
hypnosis  not  a  single  manifestation  that  may  not  be  spon- 
taneously produced  by  the  nearoeis.  giving  thae  the  impression 
that  what  happens  in  hypnosis  is  merely  the  evocation  oi 
hysterical  symptoms.  The  tremors,  paralyses,  antesthesias, 
Mnn««M,  ^arau^  h»Uiieinati<»M,  paneithesias,  somnambuUc 
toMBw  OtftBdMi^iBdeertaaiMMB^jrpiegiiBrtMeeeof  tte. 

•  8m  Chapters  III.  and  XV. 
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It  ciuiiiot  lie  tijaintaine.l  .hut  all  these  symptoms  are  peculiar 
to  the  Srtlpt'trirre  cHnic.  for  ulthouqh  in  Paris  some  of  them, 
partiealarly  the  convalsive  fttteeks,  owed  Mveral  of  thm 
traits  to  artificial  traininf,'  i*//,  .w/</, )  of  the  patients,  still  the 
maiufestatiouit  jubt  mentioned  have  been  observed  all  over 
the  worid  htkm  and  after  Charcot's  time,  koth  as  spon- 
taiiouuH  occonnmeeB  in  hysteria,  and  as  the  result  of  saggee- 
tion  in  hypnosis.  Typical  hysterical  convulsions  were  the 
most  prominent  features  in  Mesmer's  clinic  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  a^o,  and  many  jMtients  permanently  wmtinaed 
to  siifft  r  from  them  after  they  had  once  been  evoked  in 
hypnoBiB,'  a  danger  to  which  Charcot  called  special  attention 
in  Ham  mm  <rf  other  •ymptons.'  f*e  peenliar  rapiM>rt  between 
*be  <^rator  and  the  siiliject.  so  characteristic  of  the  hypnotic 
sti^  is  identical  with  that  obtaining  between  the  physician 
vad  the  patient  in  tiie  spontaneous  somnaiubulism  of  hysteria, 
as  has  been  beaatifoUy  shewn  by  Bieher,"  Janet,*  and  othws. 
Even  the  curious  occurrence  known  as  post-hypnotic  sugses- 
tion  has  its  precise  counterpart  in  what  Freud  calls  the 
'  naekMif^cher  Oehorttm*  of  neoroties,*  hj  whieh  it  meant 
the  automatic  obedience  of  a  patient  to  a  command  uttered 
years  before  by  some  person  psychically  significant  to  him. 
Ferenczi,  in  remarking  the  rMemblance  between  the  two 
processes  *  relates  a  case  where  a  noctauiLulic  stereotypy 
could  be  traced  to  a  certain  command  which  had  he^n  given 
to  the  patient  in  his  childhood  by  a  harsh  father,  and  which 
later  had  been  c(»np]etely  tmgotim.  Juiet  bat  inten»tin|^ 
shewn'  that  the  interval  over  which  post-hypnotic  suggestion 
remains  potent  exactly  corresponds  with  the  duration  of  what 
he  tana*  ^  'tt^uenee  mmma^tUiqm;'  a  procew  that  will 
presently  be  discussed.    In  a  recent  case  I  was  able  to 

'  Marquis  de  Tuvsi'-gur,  ■  Mimoires  po\ir  servir  4  rhistoire  et  4  I'Mb- 
liaaetnem  du  uiitgni  ti»mc  aiiiiiial,'  17H4,  p.  104. 

*  Charcot,  'Accidents  hysteriqucs  i^nvi  s  surv.  nus  cluv  une  fmiitne  H 
la  suite  d'hypnotisations,' i/ev.  de  / /iyi*n<-/i»m<;,  juillet,  1889,  Annt'e  IV., 
p.  8. 

*  BidMr, '  La  grande  hvsterie,"  1885,  p.  8ia 

*  Janet, '  N^vrom  et        ftua,'  1896,  t.  i.,  pp.  160,  364,  424,  467. 
»  Frcod,  op.  eO.,  S.  as,  •  Foreaczi,  op.  cU.,  S.  447. 

T  Jw^  «l}>.  eik,  p.  448. 
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olmerve  Umt  tho  neurotic  mu  ht :  a,iluh,r  H.honam  gimilarly 

lasted  until  the  ullecUve  liond  between  tlie  i)atient  and  the 

penon  from  whom  the  command  emanated  was  deprived  of 

it»  AbnoroMl  eoerdve  jwwer.   The  patwnt.  mho  wm  raflMng 

from  a  severe  form  of  olmpsHional  neiiroHiH,  had  on  HcvemI 

occasions  in  iiis  childliood  been  Hternly  forbidden  by  his 

mother  to  do  a  certoin  act  whieh  ia  more  pemisrible  in  the 

iMlult  than  in  th..  diild.    In  later  years  he  was  unable  to  -  I 

carry  out  the  act  in  question,  and  was  quite  aware  that  the 

eanae  of  this  wm  conneeted  with  his  mother  s  words.  After, 

I.owever,  he  had  been  freed  by  psycbo-analysis  from  tlie 

unconscious  source  of  his  mother's  exccKsive  influence  ov« 

him  her  command  lost  its  unnatural  constraining  force. 
The  main  reason  why  in  late  years  the  problems  of 

liypnotisni  and  hysteria  have  been  kept  apart  is  that  the 

great  frequency  with  which  hypnosis  can  be  induced  in  tho 

normal  bM  leemed  to  prove  the  motuftl  independence  of 

the  two  conditions.   In  the  light  of  more  reeeot  knowledge, 

however,  this  very  observation  is  a  strons  argument  in  favour 
of  Charcot's  view,  that  the  two  are  closely  connected,  for  it 
is  now  recognised  that  Moebioe'  dietom  'Jedwtnui  iit  em 
bisschen  hysterisch  '  f '  Everyone  is  a  little  hysterical ']  is  not 
an  empty  satire,  but  a  literal  fact.  As  Jung  puts  it,  we  have 
all  bad  to  fight  with  the  same  complexes  that  cause  the 
sufferings  of  hysterics,  and  scarcely  anyone  gets  off  seot-free 
from  the  '  abnormal '  eflfects  of  them.  Freud  has  produced 
abondant  evidmee*  to  shew  that  the  same  unconscious,  dis- 
sociated trends  operative  in  hysteria  eome  to  expresiion  in 
the  normal  by  means  of  mechanisms  psychological^  doediy 
akin  to  those  that  generate  hysterical  symptoms" 

It  is  therefore  expedient  to  consider  the  most  pronounced 
manifestations  of  suggestion,  particularly  hypnosis,  in  cases 
of  obvious  hysteria,  and  to  see  whether  the  recent  knowledge 
that  has  been  aeqaixed  on  the  sobjeet  of  the  psychoneuroMs 
can  throw  any  light  on  the  problem;  it  or  otrtorionriLy  eMiw 
to  study  the  nature  of  psychical  processes  when  ^y  are 
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uxamined  under  the  microscope  of  'diitease.  I  rotn  ibis  point 
flt  «itw,  M  Fweuegi  ham  eltnriy  riiewn.'  the  [)hen(»MiM  4 
•UKi^'OHtion  ill  the  neiiroeei  are  aeen  to  coiiHtitute  only  or^^^e 
variety  of  a  group  of  prficeBseB  to  which  P'reud  has  given  th« 
name  of  Transference  (TV*,  rtrutiunn)/  and  these  in  their  turn 
wre  only  exMnplM  of  (h»  t^l\  man  gmml  roeebraumi  latemm 
as  Displacement  {I'lrmhii'liiin'i). 

'  Displacement '  in  psychology  denotes  the  trauspoHitioii  of 
•fi  irflMt  from  one  conaqption  to  anotii«r  \m»  tmacceptahle 
ItH  fiinctior.  is  tO  tfade  a  painful  complex  :  this  is 


one 


evehuled  from  co  .aciousneBB,  and  represented  only  by  the 
appearance  there,  in  the  sh&\)e  of  a  compromise,  of  a  secondary 
conception  invested  with  the  original  sffMt  The  aaioeiatioa 
between  tlif;  primary  and  secondary  cone^itkms  is  u  lually  of 
an  exceeuingly  superlicial  order.  The  mcdMsiim  is  common 
moHi^  in  «vwyiBy  Wt—m  hmA  im^ee  htmg  tiw  ipinstw'i 
f»ft5t  who  claims  tlie  preoccupation  and  care  appropriate  to 
a  riiild — bat  in  the  psychoneuroses  its  field  of  action  is  extra- 
eidfesrilj  wide.  Here  aSaci  of  the  repreuaed  complexes 
bu  no  aatisfactory  outlet,  and  is  at  any  time  ready  to  find 
one  when  an  expv  rience  presents  itself  that  can  be  associated 
to  the  complex.  \  hat  is  cal'rrl  the  '  iniidequate  emotional 
Meetkm  '  of  such  patients.  *he  mmmin  qrmpathy,  love,  or 
hate  that  they  display  oi.  .i,  -rntly  trivud  occasionH,  finds 
Its  explanation  in  this  proc^  i:.  !e  inrtMMe  of  which  will 
■affiee.  I  wm  recently  callt  •  •  )  ^  r  in  fayvterieal  patient  "vho 
was  suffering  Irom  extreme  J ....  .n— for  twenty-four  he  ir  i 
•he  was  too  weak  to  speak — which  had  been  induce  '  '  v  nt'i 
iMMTing  of  the  death  of  a  young  child  she  had  never  -m: , 
eiltid  belonged  to  a  relative  oi  «M  of  hu  frim^  Ttta 
nwm  rightly  remarked,  '  She  couldn't  have  l»wn  more  affected 
had  it  been  her  own  child.'  Frooi  . .  >■  knowledge  <A  the  eaa^ 
I  was  al^  to  inrmifle  gconetbing  of  what  had  happened  in 
the  iiatient'fe  mind  ;  she  had  '  identified '  herself  with  the 
sorrowing  mother,  and  was  suffcHrii^  as  ii  she  »/<t«fft'*7 

•  FereaezU  op.  rif.^  s  VH  if  g^q. 

*  WrwA,  'Brachitttek  einer  Hvsteric-Analys. . 


S^iRm  nir  N  .  


•  2"  Folge,  1909,  S.  104. 
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the  mother ;  tmturully  th.  n!  were  still  deeper  roots  to  the 
identifieation  which  1  cHnnot  here  d^rtlie.   Thia  process  o! 
uneonieioaii  ideniifhmlkm  ytith  othmn  is  an  extremely  frequent 
mid  impoi  tiint  oivo  in  the  peyohoneurowt,'  and  nccounts  for 
wuch  of  the  abnormally  excessive  rrnctions  of  th.f  piitiontH ; 
they  hnagine  themBelves  in  the  jKjsition  of  other  j)eople,  and 
feel  not  only  what  the  other  pmnon  does,  bat  abo  what  Omy 
tliemHelves  had  felt  in  the  past  on  some  for;'otten  simiUir 
occasion.    In  other  words,  |)art  of  their  emotional  reaction 
arises  froa  toiM  pMrsmal  repreiacd  complex,  of  which  they 
are  not  consciooi.   Strictly  siieaking,  their  emotion  is  euoistie 
and  not  altruialie— as  it  often  appe«:rt  to  he—for  at  bottom 
they  ar«  feeling,  not  for  others,  but  for  themselves.  The 
'  exaggerated  emotkma '  of  kyitnriea  are  thai  oalj  af^arentiy 
exaggeratad— they  are  only  so  in  relation  to  the  exciting 
cause  ;  when  correlated  with  the  unconscious  source  they  are 
found  to  b«  fuUy  justified  and  intslligible.  Foranezi's  remark 
is  very  much  to  the  point  when  he  uys :«  •  Die  "tTbertrieben- 
heit"  in  deu  Gefiihlsausaera^^  Hysteriker  ist  ja  langst 
b^Bt  ond  aaeh  vid  bespottet  woiden  ;  erst  seit  Freud 
wissen  wir  aber,  dass  den  Hpott  eher  wir  Ante  rerdirat 
hatten,  die  wir  die  symboliechen  Darstellungsmittel,  gleichsan 
die  Spmche  der  Hysterie  nicht  kennend,  sie  bald  als  eine  Art 
Simulation  anspraeboQ.  bdd  wieder  mtt  abstrasen  physio- 
logiscljen  Schlagworten  abgetan  zu  haben  wahnten.'   f '  The 
tendency  of  hysterical  patients  to  use  exaggeration  in  the 
expressMm  of  ttieir  emotions  has  long  been  known  and  often 
ridiculed.    Freud  has  shewn  ns  that  it  is  rather  w«  dootwa 
who  deserve  the  ridicule,  because  failing  to  understand  thf 
symbolism  of  hysterical  symptoms— the  language  of  hysteria, 
80  to  8i)eak— we  have  either  looked  upon  these  symptoms  as 
miplying  simulation,  or  fancir^d  we  had  settled  them  by  means 
of  abstruse  physiological  terms.']  In  the  production  of  nenr-f  io 
syin^tmii  t^du^MWBent  {Hroeass  plays  a  fundamental  part, 
ft  oaoal  be  ngHM  w  <»m  of  ^  mnrt  nhirtfiijirniu 


»  Farmesi,  cy.  eit^  g,  ^ 
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peculiarities  of  the  malady.  The  symptoms  are  replacement- 
enek^ointiiErmUtbilifmffm),  which  toke  the  plaee  in  oonseious- 

ne88  of  the  painful  and  repreHsed  complexes ;  the  pent-up 
afifect  tends  to  dow  in  any  direction  open  to  it,  whether  this 
is  a  physieal  (conTersion-hysteria)  or  mental  one  (snbstitntion 
neurosis,  obaessionB).  Yet,  as  was  mentioned  above,  the 
pntholoRical  outlets  Imrdly  ever  prove  satisfactory,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  there  was  always  present  a  certain  quantity 
of  free  or  loosely  associated  affect  ready  to  fasten  on  to  any 
fresh  mental  experience.  To  this  excessive  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  to  incoriwrate  his  environment  into  his 
own  personality  Ferenczi  has  given  the  name  '  introjection.'^ 
It  is  merely  an  exaggeration  of  tendencies  present  in  uh  all, 
common  instances  heinj^  the  way  in  which  a  careful  housewife 
is  jh'rsoiialli/  offended  at  any  reflection  on  the  cleanliness  of 
her  house,  this  being  in  a  sense  a  part  of  heradf,  or  the  glow 
of  j>trsi)ii((l  pride  ne  feel  whenever  anything  enhances  the 
renown  of  our  puiticular  town  or  country.  When  introjection 
of  the  envirmiment  is  carried  to  excess,  obviously  it  greatly 
increases  the  sensitiveness  of  the  person  in  question ;  every 
new  section  of  environment  that  is  incorporated  into  his  ego 
adds  a  fresh  group  of  possibilities  for  pleasant  or  uupleacant 
emotions,  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  sentient  antenna.  As  is 
well  known,  the  sensitiveness  of  some  patients  with  advanced 
nervous  invalidism  is  (juite  appalling ;  every  trivial  occurrence 
affects  them  in  a  personal  way,  and  they  are  deeply  moved  by 
the  most  transitory  impressions.  The  slightest  happening 
may  bring  about  such  an  exacerbation  of  suffering  that  life 
seems  impossible  for  them  miless  they  are  shielded  to  an 
artificially  elaborate  extent,  and  they  suck  the  very  life-blood 
of  all  about  them  in  their  insistence  that  these  should  con- 
btantly  make  the  finest  adjustments  in  their  environment. 

process  of  inkojecticm  is  the  eukct  opposite  to  tiiat  (d 
'  projection  '  cliiu  acterislic  of  dementia  pra»cox  patients,  who 
on  the  contrary  withdraw  themselves  from  the  oator  wmrld. 
As  Ferenczi  tersely  puts  it,"  '  D«r  Ps^ehcmaarotiker  leidet  aa 
Etweiterung,  der  Paranoische  an  Scfarampfong  des  lohs.' 
»  Fer«iw/.i,  of.  eit.,  S.  AJO.  »         joe.  eti. 
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['  The  psychoneurotic  suffers  from  a  wklenuig,  the  paranoic 
from  a  ahrmking  of  his  ego. 'J 
The  most  interesting  mamfr^iatioBt  of  introjeeiion  are 

those  relatniR  to  the  persons  in  the  patient's  environment. 
He  transfers  on  to  them  various  affects,  love,  hate,  and  so  on. 
that  arose,  perhaps  years  previonsiy,  in  connection  with  quite 
other  people,  just  as  a  child  who  has  once  heen  hurt  by  a 
doctor  18  for  some  time  afterward  fearful  of  every  doctor  he 
encounters.   In  order  for  thU  to  happen  there  has  only  to  be 
instituted  th«  sligl  rest  resembianee  between  the  origiml 
l«rson  and  the  present  one:  such  a  patient,  having  once 
intensely  hated  someone  with  a  given  characteristic,  say  red 
haur.  wiU  be  ready  to  hate  anyone  he  may  later  meet  who  has 
the  same  characteristic.    This  tendency  to  live  over  again  the 
H.ime  emotion  in  the  presence  of  a  person  resembling  one 
formerly  associated  with  the  emotion,  is  called  *  transference  ' 
l>n  fra;„uu,),  but  Freud,  for  reasons  of  expediency,  prefers 
to  xestriet  the  term  to  the  occasions  on  which  the  process 
haiipens  in  rektion  to  the  physician  who  is  treating  the  case. 
J  Aery  physician  who  has  had  moefa  experience  with  psycho- 
neurotic patients  knows  how  variable,  unreliable,  and  change- 
able IS  their  attitude  to  him :  in  fact,  their  '  capriciousness '  is 
Kenerally  notorions.   On  a  slight  change  in  his  manner  or  in 
Ins  treatment  of  them,  and  often  apparently  quite  spontane- 
"usly.  their  attitude  alters,  trust  is  replaced  by  suspicion 
resentment  by  gratitude,  and  so  on,  the  extent  of  the  alteration 
i-mig  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  exetting  eaose;  to  many 
physicians  they  are  the  most  ungrateful,  unsatisfactory,  and 
dishkea  01  all  patients.    This  puzzling  behaviour,  however, 
becomes  at  once  eomprehensifoleas  soon  ad  one  realises  that  it 
iH  determined,  not  by  the  external  occasion,  to  which  it  is  so 
nmdequate  and  abnormal  a  response,  but  by  previously  exist- 
mg  and  usually  unconscious  emotions  which  the  external 
occasion  merely  evokes.   Association  ts  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  process.    A  word  or  tone  used  by  the  physician  uncon- 
sciously reminds  them  of  some  forgotten  experience,  pleasant 
or  unpleasant,  and  really  it  is  to  this  past  experience  that  they 
•wreaetttig;  the  wa^ion  k  deknawwl  not  by  the  eeoseiow 
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personality,  but  by  some  unconscious  complex  that  has  been 
stimulated.    The  assoeiatioo  between       exterasl  ooeamn 

and  the  forRotten  experience  is  frequently,  as  was  mentioned 
above,  an  exceedingly  superficial  one,  especially  when  the 
afTect  eoneerned  is  very  intense,  and  so  more  sensitive  to  stimu- 
lation. The  whole  process  can  be  experimentally  estimaM, 
for,  as  Jung  has  shewn,'  certain  characteristics  in  the  word- 
rM^en  uooeiation  test,  namely,  the  desire  to  add  to  the 
reeponse  something  exi)lanatory  or  supplementary  (w-wftmewf 
<rhirn,„plf  tinlv),  signify  that  the  sul.ject  has  a  tendency  con- 
stanth  to  give  to  others  more  feeling  than  is  required  and 
expected.  Jung  interpret  this  as  a  compensation  for  an  inner 
unsatistiedness  and  voidness  of  feeling. 

A  matter  of  peculiar  significance  is  the  observati(»n  that 
most  fre(iuently  the  afleet  transferred  to  the  physician  arose 
originally  in  conneetimi  with  one  of  the  parents,  more  nsnaliy 
the  father,  or  with  some  i)erson  standing  in  a  similar  relation 
to  the  i)atient.  The  respect  due  to  the  physician,  and  his 
position  of  prestige  and  antktMrity  as  regards  the  patient,  in 
themselves  tnake  readily  possible  the  formation  of  an  associa- 
tion between  him  and  the  parent,  and  often  the  mere  enforc- 
ing «rf  a  i»eeeof  medical  advice,  a  slight  sternness,  or  even 
inoraase  of  firmness  in  tone,  the  reproving  of  an  ominion  or 
fault,  are  quite  sufficient  to  consummate  this.  The  '  firm- 
ness '  with  which  it  is  fashionable  to  treat  such  patients,  a 
term  that  frequently  covers  a  eonnderable  measure  of  hostility 
and  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  phyaician, 
obviously  conduces  in  a  high  degree  to  the  transference  of 
the  affect  of  parental  complexes;  the  result  of  such  an 
attitude  is  sometimes  beneficial,  frequently  disastrous,  and 
always  unpredictable.  As  in  most  cms.h  the  incestuous 
relation  of  the  patient  to  his  parents,  particularly  to  his 
father,*  lies  at  the  very  centre  erf  bis  malady,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  tyiie  of  tnuiaieieiie*  Imw  ra^etiii  k  at  eepeeittl 
im[)ortance. 

1910^  p"*-!-"^''*'  Aiwdation  Method.'  Amer.  Joum.  of  Ptgehol.,  April, 
r  ^'^  I'eJeutung  deB  Vatert  fttr  dwSdiiolttal  dwEinzelnen,' 
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We  have  next  shortly  to  consider  what  is  the  actual  nature 
of  the  affective  processes  in  the  psychoneuroses  that  are  in 
this  way  trMirfemd  irom  the  patiefit  to  Borrounding  persons, 
including  the  physician.    At  firnt  sight  these  seem  to  be  of  all 
possible  kinds,  gratitude,  hate,  aflfection,  fear,  jealousy,  and  so 
on,  \mi  pqrefao-analytic  research  has,  in  the  eyes  of  those 
qualified  to  judge  the  matter,  ert»bl»hed  beyond  ail  posnbOity 
of  doubt  that  these  diverse  processes  are  not,  as  they  appear 
to  be,  primary  and  incapable  of  further  analysis;  on  the  con- 
trui  y,  they  prove  on  examhu^  to  be  only  secondary  reactions 
to  deeper  trends.    It  was  one  of  Freud's  most  important  dia- 
coverits^  that  these  deeper  and  more  ultimate  trends  are 
mTariably  etnnponaitB  or  derivatives  of  the  primary  psycho- 
sexual  system  of  activities.^   That  resentment,  anger,  jealoney, 
and  other  sentiments  and  emotions  niav  be  secondary  reactions 
to  unsatisfactory  sexual  experiences,  to  despised  or  ungratified 
love.  18  of  course  a  tentem,  one  ihftt  b  mdl  expressed  in 
Congreve's  familiar  lines : 

hath  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred  tonied. 
Hot  BMl  a  fury  like  n  woman  scorneil.' 

It  woold  not  be  pertinent  to  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
and  explain  the  statement  jast  made,  to  the  effect  that  the 
patliogonic  complexes  in  the  i)8ychoneuroses  are  always  of  a 
sexual  nature ;  one  can  only  asseverate  that  whenever  the 
affective  process  concerned  is  traced  to  its  origin  this  is  invari- 
ably  found  to  be  a  sexual  ene.  M  ^mim,  whieit  li  tbe 
psychoneurosis  that  most  concerns  ua  here,  the  complexes 
ariw  from  disturbances  in  the  development  of  the  psycho- 
sexual  functions,  and  the  symptoms  aredisgoised  and  distorted 
expressions  of  the  fulfilment  of  various  sexual  desires,  most 
frequently  of  various  perversions.  The  satisfaction  of  these 
desires  m  &is  form  is,  however,  afa&ost  always  incomplete,  and 
for  this  reason  there  aregeneraUy  two  soorees  of  affective  pro- 
cesses  ready  to  bo  transferred  to  any  convenient  object.  On 

Iflflef""**'  '  ^'•'"•'ften  y.ur  Neurosenlehre,'  Folg«, 

Cli^l!.'***"  ^*«^"Pti°n  of  Freud'g  conception  of  sexuality,  we 
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tile  one  hand  there  is  the  free  affect  mentioned  al)Ove,  which 
hag  found  no  oatlet.  Mther  io  s  symptom  or  in  any  other  way ; 

on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  quantity  of  affect  which  is  finding 
only  partial  and  unHatisfactory  outlet  in  the  form  of  certain  of 
the  symptoms.   These  symptoms  are  the  recent,  temi)orary, 
or  chant,'ing  ones,  the  ones  most  easily  'cured ' ;  the  more 
durable  and  constant  symptoras  are  notoriously  harder  to 
remove*,  the  reason  being  that  they  are  proving  more  adequate 
OBtietB  for  the  pathogenic  affsets  eoneemecl.   There  is  in  most 
cases  of  hysteria,  therefore,  a  consideruble  measure  of  hungry 
needs  and  desires  ready  to  attach  themselves  to  wiy  suitable 
^jeet  thai  may  pmmit  itet^,  and  it  is  the  attachment  of  these 
to  the  ideii  of  the  physician  that  constitutes  the  process  called 
'  transference."    Freud's  definition  of  it  runs  thus  :>  ['  Wah- 
r«id  einer  psychoanalytisclien  Kur  ist  die  Neubildung  von 
Symptomen,  man  darf  wohl  sagen :  regelmissig,  sistiert.  Die 
Produktivitut  der  Xeurose  ist  al)er  durchaus  nicht  erioschen, 
sondern  l)etiitigt  sich  in  der  Schupfung  einer  besonderen  Art 
wm  meist  anbewassten  Gedankenbildungen,  welehen  man  den 
N'aineii  t'hrrtraninnini  verloihen  kann.    Was  sind die  Cbertra- 
sunken  ?   Es  sind  Neuauflagen,  Naehbildunp;en  von  den 
Resnngen  nnd  Wjantasien,  die  wahrend  des  Vordringens  der 
Analyse  erweckt  und  l)e\vusst  gemacht  werden  solien,  mit 
einer  fur  die  Gattimg  chamktpilstischen   Ersetzung  einer 
fruheren  I'er.ion  durch  die  Person  des  Arztes.    Um  es  anders 
zu  sagen  :  eine  ganse  Beihe  frtiherer  psychischer  E.-leimisse 
wird  nicht  als  vorgaiigen,  sondern  als  aktuelle  Bezieiung  zur 
I'eraon  des  Arztes  wieder  lebendig.'J    ['  During  the  course  of  a 
psycho-analysis  the  development  of  new  symptoms  as  a  rule 
ceases.    The  productivity  of  the  neurosis,  however,  is  far  frtwn 
being  extinguished,  but  exercises  itself  in  the  creation  of  a 
peculiar  sort  of  thought-formations,  mostly  unconscious, 
to  which  the  taaae  '  <aranderenees '  may  be  given.  Hiese 
transferences  are  reimpressions  and  reproductions  of  the 
emotions  and  phantasies  that  have  to  be  awakened  and  brought 
into  ecnseiooraem  during  the  progress  of  the  analysis,  and  are 
charaeterned  by  the  replacen>  nt  of  a  former  pemm  by  the 
«  Fretid. '  Brm^rtttA,'  Ate.,  8.  H)^  loi. 
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physician.   To  put  it  in  another  way  :  a  whole  series  of  earlier 
experioiees  are  revived,  not  as  past  ones,  but  in  the  form  of  a 
current  relation  to  the  person  of  ihe  physioiaii.']    In  a  nemt 
lecture '  he  restates  this  in  the  following  words :  '  He  (the 
patient)  applies  to  the  person  of  the  physician  a  great  amount 
of  tender  emotion,  often  mixed  with  enmity,  which  has  no 
foundation  in  any  real  relation,  and  must  be  derived  in  evwy 
resiHJCt  from  the  old  wish-funcies  of  the  patient  whidi  have 
become  oneonseioos.   Every  fragment  of  his  emotive  life, 
which  can  no  longer  he  called  back  into  memory,  is  amwrd- 
ingly  lived  over  by  the  patient  in  his  relations  to  tlie  physician.' 
This  subjeei  of  transference  will  presently  occupy  us  further  in 
relati'- 1  to  its  therapeatie  effect. 

T    leturn  to  the  questions  of  sufr<7estion  and  hypnMiB, 
which  have  apparently  been  deserted  in  the  preceding  con- 
sideratimis,  is  to  continue  the  present  theme,  for  these  pro- 
cesses are  merely  instances  of  transference.    Some  ymrs  ago 
Freud  ventured  the  following  remark  concerning  hypnotism  :  * 
'Ich  kann  mir  nicht  versagen,  hierbei  an  die  gliiubige 
Gefiigigkeit  der  Ilyj.notisierten  gegen  ihren  Hypnotisear 
zu  erinnern,  welche  uiich  vennuten  liisst.  dass  das  Wesen 
<ler  Uypnose  in  die  unbewusste  Fixierung  der  Libido  auf 
die  Peraon  des  Hypnotiseurs  (vermittels  der  masochistischen 
ivoniponente  des  S^xualtriebes)  zu  verlegen  ist.'    ['J  cannot 
'leli)  thinking  in  this  connection  of  the  credulous  pliability  of 
I  hypnotised  person  in  regard  to  the  hypnotiser,  which  leads 
me  to  conjecture  that  the  essence  of  hypncwis  resides  in  the 
unconscious  fixation  of  "sexual  hunger"  (Libido)  on  the 
person  of  the  latter  (by  means  of  the  masochistic  component 
of  the  sexoal  instinet).']   Ferencxi,  in  developing  this  obser- 
vation,^  adds  two  very  important  corollaries,  which,  h(>wever 
directly  follow  from  the  considerations  adduced  ai>ove.  In 
the  first  place,  agreeing  with  Bernheim  and  Forel  that  sug- 
gestion  is  the  essence  of  hypnotism,  he  generalises  Freod's 

'  Wtmit- '  The  Origin  nnd  Development  of  Fav^sttal^fa.'  Atmmm 

Joitr»^m*»ychol.,  April,  mo,  p.  316  Mter. 

u-  \  ^t.'^,^'^  Abh»BdImn{en  anr  SwtuidtlMorfe,'  1905,  S.  81 ;  Aam.  II. 
■i  Aun.,  1910,  o.  Ir. 
*  Fenasli,  «p.  ei^.,  &  489. 
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observation  ao  as  to  iuclude  under  it  suggestion  as  well  as 
hypnotkiui.   He  poiste  owt  Huit  tjiapi^j,  respect,  antipathy, 
mid  other  affective  processes,  which  have  long  been  known  to 
play  a  decisive  part  in  favouring  or  hindering  suggestion,  are 
elaborate  comtrtietions  which  are  accessible  to  a  dissection 
that  separates  ttiem  into  their  elements.    '  Bei  der  Zerlegung 
findel  man  in  ihnen  die  primaren  unhewussten  libidiniisen 
Wunschregungen  als  I'nterlage  and  dariiber  einen  unbewus- 
Bten  and  vv»rb«wtitirt«i  pdyehitehra  tTberbau.'    [*fn  the 
dissection  one  finds  in  them  the  primary  uncon,sciona  libidinous 
wish-emotions  as  the  hmia,  and  in  a  higher  layer  an  uncon- 
sekms  and  {Hretmnseions  psychical  saperstructare.']  These 
primary  elements  are,  as  was  pointed  out  in  connection  with 
the  complexes  of  hvHtoria,  always  of  a  sexual  n.itiire.    In  the 
second  place,  recoj^nising  with  Freud  that  repressed  affects 
take  thmr  earliest  origin  in  the  child's  reaetimis  (owafde  Us 
parents,  Ferene/i  attributes  to  the  'parental  complexes'  the 
predominating  part  in  the  process  of  suggestion.    He  sum- 
marises his  thesis  in  the  statement^  that  'Die  Hypnotisier- 
barkeit   und  suggestive  Beeinflussbarkeit  eines  Menschen 
hiingt  also  von  der  Mogliclikeit  der  "  I'hertnigung "  oder, 
offener  gesagt,  der  positiven  wenn  auch  unbewussten  sexuellen 
Stellnngnahrae  des  xn  Hyimotisierenden  dem  Hypnotisear 
gegeniiber  al) ;-  die  {'^l)ertragunK  .ibcr,  wie  jede  "  Objektliebe." 
hat  ihre  letzte  Wurzel  in  dem  verdriington  Elternkomplex.' 
['The  cBfneity  to  be  hypnotised  aitd  infltieneed  by  sugget^oB 
depends  on  the  ptMHlolity  of  transference  taking  place,  or, 
more  openly  expressed,  on  the  positive,  although  unconscious, 
sexual  attitude  that  the  person  being  iiypuotised  takes  up  in 
regard  to  the  hypnctiser;  the  transference,  however,  like 
every  exteiiial  love,  has  its  dt^epest  root  in  the  rei)ressed 
parent- complex.  J    in  regard  to  the  matter  of  parenttil  com- 
plexes he  mi^w  a  nomber  (rfnelewortty  obeorvattoni,  Uhisferated 

»  Ferenczi,  op.  rit.,  S.  441. 

-  In  two  recent  papers  ('  Zur  Wertung  der  Hypnose,'  Therapt  aiiiehe 
Rundtchau,  1909,  Jabrg.  III.,  Nr.  45,  utd '  Zum  \  erstiindnis  der  Hypaow 
und  dM  hystettoefaea  Delira.,'  ZentralhL  fur  PttfehooMolgte,  Jabrg.  I., 
Heft  8)  Sadger  rMebes  the  aatne  eoneltwkma  as  the  rwolt  or  his  oompara- 
titre  e:q^efietH»  with  payofao-aaidj^t  and  h.Tptotiam. 
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by  the  description  of  cases,  sach  as  those  of  patients  whom 
he  had  trealed  first  by  liypnotism  and  later  by  psycho-analyaia. 
Thus,  the  procedures  for  inducing  hypnogis.  and  the  conditions 
that  favour  this,  appear  in  a  new  light  in  view  of  the  fore- 
goinR  considerations.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  there  are 
two  typis  of.  proeednres  at  oar  disposal  for  this  purpose 
though  they  cannot  of  courso  h&  sharply  separated  from  eaeh 
other ;  the  two  means  are  &mmi\s  to  fear  ajid  to  love  respec- 
tiTely.  In  the  firat  of  these,  the  matters  of  decisive  importance 
are:  Social  and  professional  prestige  of  the  hypnotist,  high 
reputation  for  previous  successes,  absolute  self-confidence, 
firmness,  imposing  behaviour,  and  an  assured  tone  in  issuing 
commands.   This  is  the  popolar  eonee|>tion  of  a  hypnotist, 
a  Svengah  par  .■.rnlln,r,;  with  his  bfty  statore.  black  beard, 
heavy  eyebrows,  and  penetrating  glance ;  we  are  reminded  of 
the  Abb6  Faria,  with  his  famons  'Dormez  !'   In  the  second 
type  the  necessary  reijuisites  are:  a  darkened  room  with 
complete  stillness,  a  mild  and  friendly  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  hypnotist,  a  low,  monotonous,  musical  voice,  with 
light  stroking  of  the  hair,  the  brow,  or  the  hands.  The 
response  of  the  subject  roughly  corresponds  respectively  with 
the  two  forms  of  suggestibility  Hartenberg  has  recently 
desenbed*  under  the  names  o1  An,ffnnu,n,m'h-,tih>l,tat  and 
l  ii'UfaHgwuffgettibimt.    Feienczi  calls  these  two  types  the 
'paternal 'and  the  'maternal'  methods.-  and  points  out  the 
resemblance  between  the  .first  and  the  child  s  conception  of 
the  hrm,  mfallible,  and  all-powerfal  father,  whom  it  is  his 
highest  ambition  to  imitate  an<l  obey,  and  between  the  second 
and  the  oft-repealed  scenes  of  childhood  in  which  a  mother 
woosherehiidto  sleepby  tellmg  him  pleasing  fairy-tales  or 
Mngmg  tender  lullabios.   Even  the  various  apparatus  formerly 
employed  for  inducing  hypnosis,  the  Luys  rovohing  mirror 
the  bright  light  on  which  the  gaze  has  to  he  lixed.  the  mono- 
tonous metronome,  are  repetitions  of  the  means  osed  to  attract 
the  attention  of  a  cbUd,  the  bright  obpets,  tiokiag  wgrfiOi,  and 

»  HartenbMjf,  '  Die  zwei  Hauptformen  der  SugKestibilitat.-  ZeiUcht  f 
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10  on.  In  short,  the  attitude  of  the  subject  to  the  hypnotist 
h  Ml  mmiy  uwkieoai  with  ^  of  •  OiM  to  itM  pomil, 

it  iH  identical  with  it.  rnconscious  flxalion  of  infantile 
incestuous  thoughts  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  capacity  to 
be  hypnotiMd.  FrMid's  irtstunent  that  tiM  tomdwMMe  at 

the  basis  of  hypnosis  depends  on  the  feminine  compcment  of 
the  aexnal  instinct  Ferenczi  explains'  by  pointing  out  that 
the  {deasurable  obedience  characteristic  of  tliiu  coai{)onent  is 
firat  exercised  in  regard  to  the  puents;  it  ii,  inde^,  the 
source  of  the  child's  docility  and  conipliancy  towards  his 
parents.  He  further  points  out^  that  the  obedience  to  a 
poranfa  eommuid  frequently  lieeomes  plmatmible  hy  meuia 
of  an  unconscious  identification  taking  place  in  the  child's 
mind  between  him  and  the  parent,  the  parent's  will  hecominpr 
his  own  and  the  child  becoming  in  his  phantasy  endowed 
with  tlie  might  and  other  graces  of  the  parent;  simiiarly, 
Lipps'  remarks  that  in  verbal  suggestion  the  suliject  accepts 
the  implanted  idea  only  if  the  personality  of  the  operator 
agreei  wiA  hif  own,  •  eertain  emtrtioiisl  fasion  (idoitiieation) 
taking  i)lace  l)(!t\veen  the  two.  It.  is  also  iiitere.sting  in  this 
connection  to  recall  that  iiaragnon  used  to  think  thai  the 
most  BQccMsfui  way  to  induce  hypnotic  ecstasy  was  to  uiake 
pressure  on  the  head  over  the  '  site  of  veneration.'^ 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  of  this  paper  to  repro 
ducfl  the  extensive  evidehce  for  the  truth  of  the  proi)08itiou8 
jast  specified,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  (me  woold  bo 
convincod  of  them  without  personal  experience  of  the  matters 
in  qnesuon.  namely,  psycho-analysis  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  affective  procemM  underlying  transference  and  sug- 
gestion ;  to  those  with  this  experience  the  conclusions  stated 
inevitably  force  themselves  on  the  investigator.  I  shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  considering  some  of  the  obser- 
vations made  by  workers  who  wne  qaito  %norani  of  pi9^t>- 
analysis,  mid  with  pointing  out  how  admirably  capable  of 
assimilation  these  are  to  the  views  here  enunciated. 

>  Ferenczi,  op.        S.  460.  »  lind^  op.  cit,  8.  447. 

Akademie  d«r  Wi»*m»eka/t,  Wn  (Vm%  B.4m. 
*  Bukgnon, '  Etad*  dn  nngndtfame  asknia,'  1868,  p.  818. 
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The  lirst  manifestation  of  hypnoBia  that  may  be  men« 
18  Its  moHt  striking,  namely,  the  rapjmrt  that  •ztsta  'mi 
the  Hubject  and  operator,  the  pb«ioiiieiioii  which,  aeconta 
to  Li|.|)R,>  actually  conditions  hTpooeis.    The  state  ef  r^trt 
was  well  known  to  the  early  niaptnetiserH  and  hypnotists,  and 
has  been  folly  deMribed  by  many  of  them.«   It  is  e-wntiaUy 
chariicterised  by  an  mtimste  peydiieal  tMoa  UUiii.  «k» 
subject  and  the  operator,  or  to  speak  more  accnratelv,  a  ofl«- 
sided  relation  of  such  a  kind  that  the  former  w,  as  Lipps  patm 
it,»  psychically  dependent  on  the  lait«>.   Bertraai  was  th» 
first  to  iKjint  out  that  the  cardinal  event  in  tile  praeess  ant 
therefore  in  hypnotism  in  general,  is  the  thorongh  occupation 
of  the  sabjeet'e  mind  with  the  thought  of  the  operator  he 
wrote,  in  1823 :  *  '  Le  malade.  soumis  a  l'op«mtion  nMgn«ti<|ne. 
sendorten  peniant  a  son  magiu-tiseur,  et  e'est  parmjiril  i,e 
penee  qo'a  Ini  en  e  endommnt,  qu  il  n'entend  que  iui  dans 
son  somnambulisnie.'    '''hin  view  has  since  been  amply  <  on- 
hrmed  by  Xoiza,»  Moli «  Janet.'  and  others.    Further,  this 
concentration  'd  the  subject  on  the  one  thought  of  the 
operator,  or  mojioidei>     to  recall  Braid's  term,  has  the  con- 
Hoquence  of  mukiji-  i  -io  more  or  less  completely  obUvioMof 
other  persons.    This  is  the  well-known  '  electivity '  of  hypno- 
tised sabjeets  who  respond  to  the  slightest  indication  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  but  who  remain  quite  indifferent  even  to 
gross  excitations  (painful  stimuli,  etc.)  emanatinf,-  from  an- 
one  else ;  the  details  of  this  electivity  have  been  well  described 

'  I.ippK.  vp.  rtt.,  S.  .503. 
...  .sine  H  de.  d.in  r.r.tes  modeH,,„-a  pri'-sentc.'  1828  p.  24^  Ch^KS 

p  IH...    Doninr.pmy  .  t  (iirauId  Tculon. '  H.vpnofi.uie,'  p. 82.   A  Despine 
■lA.x    'ObHervat.on.   ,!<•  in.-d.cine   prati.  .le.'  IWiH ;    '  Traitement  d« 
..uihu  ,es  nerveuxen  uw  1.  .nagn.Uisme  anim.il.-  1840.    1),,  I'oteT  <  T 

Lipp^  op.  ,  it   H.  497.  «  Ikrtrand,       .  ,7.  p  ^41 

r  ^»*«?»«'»"nKen  »»wr  >i.  n  thi-  rischen  Magnetiamu*,'  1892. 

<iane$,  f>p,  eft,,  p.  4a4. 
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b)-  Janet,'  who  myt  that  be  baa  obaerved  it  in  all  the  caaea 


lalMN  •oncentration  on  a  single  train  of  tlioii).;1it  ia  oiilv 
another  exprension  for  engroRnitiR  inttfrent  for  tlio  thon^iit, 
and,  M  ia  now  generally  recognlHed,  thiH  pruceiiH  i»  at  bottom 
an  affeotivo  one,  thongb  it  may  or  may  not  relate  to  an  inteU 

lectutil  Hph(>rt\  Infltancefl  of  hoth  aro  common  finoiish  :  thn 
aleeping  mother  ia  en  raj>jMn  t  wiib  the  babe  m  the  cradle  at 
hmt  mi;  iHil  mak»  si  tta  funlMt  eiy  audi  alaop  tiiroiifjh  nmh 
loader  noiseH  ;  Arcliimedaa  at  work  on  big  geometrical  problem 
was  80  engrossed  that  he  maddened  the  intruding  soldier  by 
ignoring  him,  and  was  thereupon  slain.  We  may,  however, 
go  further,  and  say  that  a  mppinl  between  two  ])eople,  so 
extniordimirily  close  as  the  hypnotic  one,  alwiiyH  indiciites 
sexual  affection,  either  truly  erotic  or  else  in  u  sublimated 
form.*  The  aabjeet  who  ia  ao  wrapped  np  in  the  oparakw  that 
he  can  hc*'  the  world  only  tbrou<;li  the  hitter's  eyes,  and  iw 
blind  tu  all  else,  irresistibly  reminds  any  unprejudiced  observer 
<A  the  intense  devotion  of  a  lover,  partienlarly  that  of  n 
woman.  The  peculiar  signifieanee  that  the  operator  has  for 
the  snlijret  above  all  other  p(  rs  'ns  is  illiistintt'd  liy  .Janet's 
remark  :^  '  11  semble  done  que  pendant  le  somnanibulisme  le 
sujet  soit  partienlierement  pr^oeeup^  de  son  hypnotfseor  at 
(pi'il  ait  A  son  cpard  une  [)r(  fcrence,  une  docilit<'',  iino  atten- 
tion, en  un  mot  des  sentiments  particulierH  qu'il  n'a  pas  poor 
tea  aotree  pemmnes.'  Thia  alaetivity  is  truly  mmarkable ;  it 
recalls  Bernard  Kbaw's  epigram,  that  '  Love  is  a  gross  exag- 
geration of  the  dilTerence  between  one  perHon  and  all  the  rest." 
Effertz,  in  describing  the  electivity of  hypnotic  rupjutrt,  says  :* 

'  .Tanet,  '  L'Autoiimti^nic  l\veholo(,'i(iuo,'  1H8»,  p.  '2h8,  etc. 
-  I  uiiuld  attribiiti-  to  the  siimc  »ourco  the  well  known  HugsieHtiv  (? 
inlliU'iuf  llmt  oiir  iimirir<l  piirtiur  exerts  over  tin-  beliefs  and  fieling 
iiltitiidi  f,  iif  liie  (ithi  r,  piirticularly  over  those  of  the  woman.    In  this  eon- 
nirtioii  it  niav  be  iceallcd  that   Mdlle.  Hcnriette  I'lnst    ■  Slatistigcile 
I'ntersiichuntjcii  iibiT  Wortasso/iatioiirii  inid  uhcr  faiii.ii:ir<'  I'lbi  reiii 
iitiniuiiiii;;cn  ini  Hcaktionstvpus  h^'i  Uebildt-tcn,  .loiiiii.  lur  I'sijclwL  iiml 
Seiiroi,  VMM,  lid.       S.  24.'!;  lias  sliewii  thai  <  \rn  llu'  a-ssociation-reac 
tions  of  one  partner  tend  in  time  to  resi  tnlii.-  ih-sc  of  tlie  otiier,  the  change 
bi  iriK  greater  m  the  case  of  the  woman.    Tho  whole  pruceiw  is  ovidenUy 
an  identilieation  of  people  having  a  cloM  S^EBettVA  bond. 
^  .ianet,  '  Nevroses,"  etc.,  p.  4'i4. 


*  Effort!!,  *  modiM  ttber  ay^mtiB,  HyfuiotiMiitia,  &igi{«*tian,'  1804, 8.  S5. 
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•  Der  A.  z.  li.  kaiin  deii  X.  hypnotwieren.  aber  tier  li.  kann  m 
mcht^Oder  der  A.  kann  den  \.  hypnotiHieren.  nicht  alwr  den 
\  ;  od«r  A.  kann  dmi  X.  heuto  hypnotieittren,  aber  er  kann  m 
nicht  mohr  morgen.  usw.   8olch«  Bapporta  battaheu.  Dm 

wwnen  wir  schon  lan^e  vor  dor  Ifypnolo«ie.  Dm  lehrt  wtar 
anderein  die  Beobachtung  dea  EntBtohena  und  V  ergehena  an 
K.el*8v«rhiltaiaMn/  f  A,  for  ia^lmm,  an  hypnotiHe  X.  but 
II  e.mi...t.  Or  A  can  hypnotic  X  but  not  Y:  or  A  can 
hypuotjue  X  to-day,  but  not  to-morrow.  RelationslnpH  ..f  thia 
•ort  aartainiy  axial.  Thia  w^b  known  long  before  hyuuology 
w  an  studied.  We  are  taught  it.  anumg  othar  wmy,  hf  obaerra- 
tions  on  the  origin  and  .  ..urBe  of  love  rolatioiiHliips.'] 

The  reMmbiance  goes  still  further.  Janet  diitinguialiea 
two  Biagea  in  tlw  devaltqnBaot  of  the  rapj^rt.*  In  the  flrat 
Htage,  the  preBence  (sound,  touch,  etc.)  of  a  third  peraon  ia 
indeed  perceived,  but  is  found  by  the  subject  to  be  irritatin.- 
and  diitorbing.  exactly  as  it  would  be  in  the  ease  of  two 
lovers  enjoying  tlie  happineHs  of  each  othar'a  company.  In 
an  exquisite  sonnet  of  Mrs.  l!rownin«'s  tho  need  of  lovers  to 
be  Molated  from  all  the  rest  of  the  universe  ia  well  depicted, 
nd  the  pasaaga  bate  itaiteiaad  ahewa  how  onder  aooh 
circumstances  even  the  most  delicately  fine  intrusion  wwM 
l)e  resented,  e.xactly  as  it  would  in  a  hypnotic  rapport. 

•  Wliin  our  two  soiiln  stand  up  wed  iind  stronK. 
F»eo  to  face,  silent,  drawing  nigh  and  nii/her. 
llnlil  thf  lengtlR.ninf;  wings  break  into  fire 
At  either  curv  .■,!  point,    wlmt  bitter  wrong 
Cut  the  e«rt)i  do  to  us,  iluu  wh  shoul.)  not  lona 
Bjhwe  contented  ?   Think.    In  mounting  hiA«. 
TheAngtU  would pre»«  ■  ,  us  .,„.l  annire 
To  drop  tome  goldm  orb  <>/ perfect  song 
Into  our  deep,  de«r  tilence.    Let  us  stay 
Kdther  on  earth,  Brtoved,- wher  e  the  unfit 
<  ontranoui  moodt  of  men  recoil  away 
And  isolate  pm  Mftii^  uid  permit 
A  place  to  gt«d  and  love  in  for  a  day, 
^^  ith  darkneis  and  the  death-hoar  rouadiag  h.' 

In  Janet's  second  stage  the  suhjecfs  absorption  has  beeoma 
80  complete  that  he  is  enUrely  isolated  from  the  outer  world 
andttiaquila  impoaaibla  tor  a  third  peraon  to  get  into  any 

*  JuMt,  loe,  eiL 
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ecnamunication  with  him,  let  alone  to  distorb  him.  As  was 
previously  remarked,  the  rapport  that  may  exist  between  the 
physician  and  patient  in  cases  of  hysterical  somnambulism  is 
identical  with  that  in  hypnosis,  a  further  piece  of  evidsnee 
that  the  forces  anderlying  bystoria  and  8l^^g6^<»l  are  of  the 
same  nature. 

The  soothing  effect  of  the  bypnotiser's  presence,  or  of  the 
amulets  he  '  charges '  so  as  to  help  the  patient  against  various 
fears  and  diffioalties,  is  also  analogous  to  the  influence  of 
a  lover,  as  was  clearly  pointed  out  some  ten  years  ago  by 
Freimark.i  He  writes :  '  Die  iieruhigendc  Wirkung,  die  die 
Clegenwart  des  Geliebten  auf  die  Liebende  ausiibt,  die  um- 
gekehrt  auch  der  Mann  bei  Anwesenheit  der  Geliebten 
verspQrt  ond  die  vielfach  aaoh  von  Briefen,  Haarlocken  and 
Bandern  ausgebend  empfunden  wird,  f iihlt  auch  die  Somnam- 
bale  von  Gegenstanden,  die  der  Magnetiseur  beriihrt,  auf  sich 
einstrdmen.'  ['  The  soothing  effect  that  the  presence  of  the 
lover  exercises  over  the  loved  person,  which  also  the  man 
detects  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress  and  which  is  often 
experienced  from  the  contact  of  letters,  ribbons,  and  locks  of 
hair,  the  soum-unbalist  also  feels  stream  in  on  to  her  from 
objects  that  have  been  touched  by  the  hypnotiser.']  In  • 
another  passage^  he  makes  the  following  generalisation, 
which  is  in  fall  accord  with  the  view  here  maintained: 
'  llberhaupt  steht  die  Somnambule  zu  ihrem  Magnetiseur  in 
einem  Rapport,  der  ganz  dem  zwischen  Liebenden  gleicht.' 
['  The  somnambalist  stands  altogether  to  her  hypnotiser  in  a 
rapport  which  is  exactly  similar  to  that  between  lovers.'] 

When  the  emotional  state  in  hypnosis  is  allowed  free 
expression,  then  there  frequently  occurs  the  condition  tech- 
nuM^y  known  as  'eestmiy,'  of  which  BaiagLoa,'  Dnpine,* 
Philips,^  and  many  others  of  the  older  writers  have  ffxea 

'  Freimark,  '  Okkultisinus  und  beztwlitftt,'  S.  50. 

'  Ibid.,  op.  cil.,  S.  48.    See  also  Wirth, '  Theorie  des  SoiiinambuH«niB»,' 
8.  185,  where  the  Hexual  nature  of  hypnosis  is  clearly  described. 
•*  Baragnon,  toe.  cit. 

*  P.  Despine,  de  Marn(  ille,  '  I  '.tiide  scientifique  sur  le  somnanibtiliime,' 
1850,  p.  186. 

^  Philips  (Dorand  de  Uros).  '  Cours  th^orique  et  pnUique  de  InraiclimM,' 
1880,  p.  10. 
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graphie  dewriptbnB ;  the  last-mentioned  anthor  says  that  in  it 

'  les  mouvementH  des  bras  et  les  suupirs  qui  s'echappaient  de 
leur  poitrine  etaient  ceux  qui  charact^risent  le  ravisaement 
porte  an  plus  haat  degr6.'  The  resemblance  of  the  condition 
to  the  anihulea  pmrimeUea  oi  the  SalpSteiera  bysierieal  atteek 
is  evident. 

Everything  goes  to  shew  that  the  sexual  attraction  experi- 
enced by  the  sobject  in  hypnoris  is  in  the  majority  of  oases 
an  unroiixrioiifi  one,  and  that  lie  is  not  commonly  aware  ol 
actual  erotic  sensations ;  nevertheless,  the  possibility,  or,  as 
it  is  usually  expressed,  the  danger,  of  ei-otic  manifestations 
and  complications  has  rarely  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  Tarions 
opponents  of  hypnotism.    The  first  outburst  of  opposition 
against  hypnotism,  the  notorious  Commission  appointed  by 
Louis  XVI.,  in  1784,  to  inquire  into  Mesmer's  practices,  laid 
especial  stress  on  this.   In  Baiily's  secret  report  the  following 
passage  occurs 'Les  m^decins-commissaires,  presents  et 
attentifs  an  traitement,  ont  observe  svec  som  ce  qui  s'y  passe. 
Quand  cette  espece  de  crise  se  prepare,  le  visage  s'enflamme 
par  degr^s,  I'ceil  devient  ardent,  et  c'est  le  signe  par  lequel  la 
nature  annonce  le  d^sir.   On  voit  la  femme  baisser  la  tete, 
porter  la  main  au  front  et  anx  yeox  poor  les  eoovnr;  sa 
pudeur  habituelle  veille  o  sou  insii  et  lui  inspire  le  soin  de  se 
cacher.  Cependant,  la  crise  continue  et  I'oiil  se  trouble ;  c'est 
un  signe  mm  6qmvoqiie  An  d^sordre  total  des  sens.   Cf  tUa. 
onhr  pent  n'e'tre  point  apnxn  par  telle  qui  Viprouve  ;  mais  il  n'» 
point  6chappe  au  regard  observateur  des  medecins.    Des  que 
ce  signe  a  et6  manifesto,  les  paupieres  deviennent  humides, 
la  respiration  est  courte,  entrecoupee ;  la  poitrine  s'6leve  et 
s'abaisse  rapidement ;  les  convulsions  s'etablissent,  ainsi  que 
les  monvements  precipites  et  brusques,  ou  des  membrea  oa  du 
corps  entiei-.   Chez  les  femmes  vives  et  srasibles,  le  dernier 
degre,  le  terme  de  la  plus  douce  des  emotions  est  souvent  une 
convulsion ;  a  cet  etat  succedent  la  langueur,  I'abattement, 
one  sorte  de  sommeil  dea  sens  qui  est  un  repos  nt^ceseaire 
apres  uae  iiurle  egiiatioD.'   The  worde  itelieieed  (hy  the 

n^th^^^toJ^'*l7»?''^''*^  par  le  rei  &  Fnamea  ia  mag. 
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present  writer)  shew  that  doring  hypnoeis  the  most  obvious 

erotic  manifestations  may  run  their  full  course  without  the 
subject  at  all  recognising  the  nature  of  them ;  it  need  hardly 
be  added,  however,  that  Mesmer's  manipulations,  designed  to 
|»rovoke  '  curative  convulsions,'  were  especially  adapted  to 
elicit  such  manifestations,  which  rarely  occur  in  hypnosis  as 
carried  out  at  the  present  day.  Still  it  is  not  without  sig- 
nificance that  the  best  hypnotic  and  spiritistic  mediums  are 
usually  women,  and  we  can  only  give  the  same  explanation 
for  this  that  Baragnon^  did  to  his  question, '  Pourquoi  prefere- 
t-on  employer  la  plupart  da  temps  des  femmes  poor  les 
soumettre  aux  experiences  ?'  namely,  that  '  il  est  un  principe 
que  nous  croyons  tout  independent  de  fluide  vital ;  c'est  la 
domination  d'un  sexe  sur  I'antre,  ainsi  que  I»iea  I'a  vouIh.'« 

Ever  since  Mesmer's  time  the  chief  objection  made  to  the 
use  of  hypnotism  has  been  the  possibility  of  erotic  excitement, 
or,  as  LooB  more  guardedly  expressed  it, '  that  '  iiberhaupt 
(las  Eiitstehen  einer  gewissen  Neigung  des  Hypnotisierten  za 
dem  Operateur  zii  verfolgen  ist '  ['  that  in  general  a  certain 
inclination  of  the  hypnotised  person  to  the  hypnotiser  is  to 
be  feared*].  This  f«ir  has  a  certain  justification  in  fact, 
inasmuch  as  rape  is  practically  the  only  crime  that  can  be 
facilitated  by  hypnotism  in  almost  the  only  instance  of  any 
other  crime,  the  celebrated  Jane  Weiss  case,*  significantly 
enough,  it  could  not  l)e  decided  whether  the  influence  of  the 
inciter  was  to  be  attributed  to  hypnotism  or  to  normal  love. 
As  the  result  of  experience  gained  from  psycho-analysis  of 
patients  in  whom  thoughts  about  hypnotism  played  a  part, 
I  tm  convince  that  the  deepest  cause  ot  the  popular  sod 

*  Baragnoo,  op.  ctfc,  iq^  89, 9a 

*  Ills  not  very  rare  for  mediumistic  niances  to  degenerate  into  orfjies, 
the  sexual  undercurrent,  which  is  always  present,  here  rising  to  the  surface. 
This  happened  in  Munich,  where  the  notorious  so-called  Gesellschaft  fiir 
experimentelle  Psychologie  had  to  be  cleared  by  the  police.  One  reads  of 
mediums  becoming  pregnant  as  the  result  of  influenees  reaching  them 
from  the  fo\irth  dimension,  and  so  on. 

'  I.oos, '  Der  Hypnotismus  und  die  Huggestion  im  geriehtlioh-medicin- 
ischer  Beleuchtung,'  Inaug.  Diss.,  Berlin,  1894,  S.  19. 

*  GiQes  de  la  Tourette, '  L'hyfmotiime  et  les  ^ti^  uidkwaee  wi  pdnt 
de  vae  mMko-legal,'  1889. 

^  Tarde. '  AioUve*  d'anthn^xttogie  ertminelte,'  1881,  t.  vL,  p.  468. 
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medical  prejudice  against  the  use  of  hypnotism  in  therapeutics 
IS  the  dimly  recogni.sed  perception  of  its  sexual  nature  This 
prejudice  is  rationalised  in  all  sorts  of  ways  by  the  opponents 
of  hypnotism;  it  finds  its  most  naive  expression  in  the  view 
M»t  It  cannot  be  right  for  anyone  to  be  placed  in  the  power 
of  a  second  person.' 

The  development  of  the  opinions  held  as  to  the  nature  of 
hypnotism,  the  beliefs  in  magnetic  fluid.^  vital  fluid,  nervous 
Huid,  all-pervading  ether,  and  finally,  in  a  special  psychical 
mfluence  of  the  hypnotist,  form  an  interesting  chapter  which 
would  bear  much  exposition  in  the  present  connection,  did 
space  permit.^   The  wmeretevitd  fluid  in  question,  which  the 
operator  projects  into  the  subject,  is  one  that  has  played  an 
extensive  part  in  the  phantasy  of  mankind,  and.  in  an  increas- 
mgly  disguised  form,  still  does  so  in  folk-lore,  superstitions,  and 
psychoneurotic  symptoms.   I  will  briefly  refer  to  one  point, 
namely  the  significance  attached  to  the  power  of  the  eye  in 
hypnotism.    The  magnetic  fluid  was  principally  emitted  from 
the  operator's  eye,  and  in  many  modem  procedures  fixation  of 
the  subject  by  a  steady  gaze,  producing  the  so-called  umhrntion 
ytretfurd,  still  plays  an  important  pp  t.    Now,  belief  in  the 
mflnenee  of  the  human  eye,  for  good  or  ill,  has  at  all  ages  been 
very  general,  and  still  lingers  in  our  customs.  snpewtiHons. 
and  religious  observations  ;^  it  can  be  shewn  beyond  doubt  that 
this  takes  its  origin  in  the  eye  and  its  glance  being  symbolic- 
ally regarded  as  the  expression  of  the  male  organ  and  its 
function.    In  a  patient  of  mine,  whose  chief  complaint  was 
the  obsessive  thought  that  if  he  looked  at  anyone  he  might 
hamliiUy  infiuenee  them,  this  buA  was  clearly  to  be  demon- 
strated  :  as  he  had  never  heard  of  the  exigteneeol  thtt  symbol- 

'  This  view,  commonly  ascribed  to  Mesmor,  who  most  preoi«elv  formi, 
U  od  It  originated,  of  course,  with  Paracelsus,  and  WM^efoS  bC 
I  ludd,  MaxweU,  Van  Hehnont,  and  others  befor;  ""^eloped  by 

Ar»„  t.^  P'^al  Pf  sage  is  that  of  Prel's  {'  Die  odische  Individnalitat  dM 
Menschen  '  lf,  her.,nnhche  Welt,  1899,  Jahrg.  III.,  HeH^^  •  B«MedS^ 
ruagnefsohen  Heilung  iiber.rugt  der  Magnetiseur  s^ine  LetnaSt  £ 
Beme  t.genthche  Essen/  m>f  den  Magnetisierten/  ['In  e^mti^ 
(hypnotR)  cure  the  hypnotiser  tama^  hi,  ^  foL,  mT^^^^S^ 
on  to  the  person  liypnotised.'j  '"^  ■■•onot, 

^  See  thi!  reni.arkable  work  crf  SeJunaann.  »lw  kg^  siMr  „„j  tr„^ 
wandtes,'  Zwei  Biinde,  1910.         °««««™.         boM  Bbdc  and  Yet- 
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ism,  it  was  with  him  a  BpontaneouB,  and  of  course  unconscious, 
creation  of  liin  phantasy.  The  term '  animal  magnetism '  itself, 
for  BO  long  tipplicd  to  hypnotism,  is  ultimately  derived  from  a 
more  primitive  source  than  the  metal  magnet,  though  it  v  as 
actually  taken  from  the  latter.'  The  Greeks  designated  a 
magnet  aa  fjulyvfi<i  \idos;  '  the  influencing  stone.'  The  word 
magnet  comes  to  us,  via  the  Greek,  from  two  HiCBnieian  words, 
man  and  iia: :  the  formt  means  'a  big  powerful  man,'  the 
latter  '  that  which  tlows  out  and  influences  something  else.' 
It  does  not  need  much  divining  capacity  to  comprehend  what 
the  early  conception  of  human  magnetism  originally  signified; 
the  word  has  by  a  devious  route  come  back  to  its  own  in  our 
phrase  'a  lover's  magnetic  charm.'  Thus  magnetism  was 
first  applied  to  a  hti  jaan  attribute,  then  to  inanimate  substances, 
and  finally,  via  the  second  connotation,  was  used  to  dw^oate, 
as  animal  magnetism,  the  hypnotic  process. 

The  problem  can  be  studied  from  another  side  by  consider- 
ing the  relation  of  the  subject  to  the  operator,  not  during  the 
hypnosis  itself,  but  in  between  the  amncen,  a  matter  that 
Janet  has  made  an  especially  careful  study  of.  He  established 
the  fact  that  this  relation  continues  its  influence  in  certain 
precise  ways  for  some  time  after  a  given  finance.  After 
hypnosis  has  been  induced  several  times  two  changes  in  par- 
ticular become  apparent:^  (i)  Any  preceding  fear  of,  or 
repuj^nance  for,  hypnosis  is  now  replaced  by  a  passionate  desire 
for  its  repetition,  (2)  the  patient  talks  much  about  the  physi- 
cian, and  is  preoccupied  with  him  in  an  evidently  excessive 
fashion.  Three  stages  may  be  distinguished,  which  Janet 
names  as  follows :  ^  (1 '  A  period  of  f'atigtic,  which  is  usually 
very  short,  though  it  may  occasionally  last  for  as  loag  as  a  day 
or  two ;  (2)  a  period  of  somnambulie  infiuenee,  which  nsaally 
lasts  for  some  days  or  weeks,  i.nd  (3)  a  period  of  Hoiiinamhulic 
pas$ion,  which  lasts  till  the  next  neance.  The  second  period, 
that  of  eomnambalic  inflnesee,  is  marked  by  a  considerable 

1  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  word  '  coition  '  was  tonnerly  used  in 
English  to  denote  also  the  coming  together  of  magnetiaed  BcbstaBW*— 
e,g.,  by  Sir  Thomas  Hrowne,  *  Vo$w  'Exam,'  book  S.,  ^  &,  par.  & 

'  .Fanet,  op.  cit.,  p.  425. 

3  Ibid.,  op.  eit.,  pp.  4a6-42a 
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gMn  in  the  seose  of  well-being,  and  in  a  more  or  lesB  complete 
remisBion  of  the  symptoms  and  stigmata;  the  patient's 
capacity  for  mental  synthesis  is  obviously  Kreatly  imnreased. 
While  it  lasts  he  thinks  much  about  the  physician,  but  feels  no 
need  or  desire  for  another  aimee.   Janet  expressly  states » 
that  this  period  is  quite  independent  of  any  verbal  suggestions 
made  during  hypnosis ;  it  ia  therefore  to  be  attributed  to  the 
more  general  ioflnenee  that  we  have  called  'affective  sugges- 
tion.'    The  third  period,  that  of  somnambulic  passion,  con- 
sists in  a  recurrence  of  the  previous  symptoms  and  difficulties, 
with  a  restless  craving  to  be  hypnotised  anew.   These  mani- 
festations are  not  only  independent  of  all  verbal  snggestions, 
but  frequently  are  exactly  opposed  to  such  suggestions,  given 
as  strongly  as  possible     they  are,  therefore,  inherent  in  the 
cireom^nees.   Janet  <M>mpare8  the  craving  with  that  of  the 
inorphino-maniac,  '  and  ju.tly  remarks  that.  like  this,  it  is  due 
not  directly  to  the  active  agent,  but  to  the  absence  of  this : 
the  Bi^ificanee  of  this  wiU  be  evident  to  those  familiar  with 
Abraham's  able  paper  on  alcoholism.*   The  craving  may  at 
times  be  so  severe  as  to  produce  a  state  of  complete  mental 
confusion." 

The  attitude  of  the  patient  to  the  physician  during  these 
intervals  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  Sometimes,  for  instan-Je, 
fear  and  dread  may  be  the  most  prominent  traits  in  it ;  one' 
of  Janet's  patients  trembled  and  blanched  whenever  he  caught 
sight  of  his  physician.*  This,  however,  is  rare,  and  Janel 
states  that  he  has  seen  it  '"n  only  two  or  three  cases.  More 
often  fear  may  be  mixed  with  some  other  emotion.  Thus:' 
•  Un  sojet,  toot  en  aimant  son  hypnolaenr,  se  read  eompte  de 
sa  soumission  qu'il  accepte  plus  ou  sunns  facilement.  II 
eprouve  une  affection  melee  de  crainte  poor  on  etre  beaoooop 
plus  pmssant  qm  loL* 

Since  Fifnd's  imp(»tuit  w<Hrk  on  tiie  anz^  sti^  (Angtt- 

I  "^'^  P-  '  ^**.  toe.  cU. 

»  Ibid.,  op.  ctt.,  pp.  429,  455. 

*l^if  Ps^^chologischeii  Beziehungen  zwischon  Sesoi^ 
and  Attohoawnus,'  ZetUehr.f.  SexualwUienschafL  19O8  Nr  8 

'  Ib%d.,  op.  ctt.,  p.  447. 
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:iiHtaiiiff),^  we  knov  that  morbid  dread  is  always  the  ex- 
preasion  of  repressed  sexual  desire,  l.e.,  of  sexoal  desire  that 
hM  been  stimnlated  oniier  eireamstances  whMi  it  eftnnot  reach 
conscionsneM.  The  case  just  described  evidently  bf  iOngs  to 
Ferenczi's  class  of '  paternal  hypnosis.' 

The  most  typical  sentiment,  however,  is  that  of  affection. 
Janet  writes  :-'  '  Ce  qne  Ton  observe  le  pine  soavent  c'eet  nn 
sentiment  d'affection  ijui  pent  tn  s  rapidement  devenir  ex- 
tremement  vif.  Le  sujet  se  sent  heureux  quand  il  voit  son 
hypnotisetir,  et,  qaand  U  In'  parte,  il  ^pronve  da  plaisir  k 
penser  ,i  lui  et  par  cons^  .  =  ne  tarde  pas  a  I'aimer  b^a- 
coup.'  Keferring  to  hysl  .  he  says -.^  'Celui  (jui  s'occupe 
d'elles  n'eet  plus  k  lears  yeax  un  homme  ordinaire  ;  il  prend 
one  situation  pr^ponderante  anpres  de  laquelle  rien  ne  pent 
entrer  en  bulance.  .  .  .  Mais,  en  revanche,  elles  se  montreiu 
extremement  exigeantes  ;  elles  veulent  que  leur  medecin  soit 
tout  a  elles,  ne  s'occape  d'aoeane  antra  pr  .  ne,  vkaam  tes 
voir  a  chaqtie  instant,  demeure  longtemps  avec  elles  et  prenne 
u  ca'ur  leurs  moindres  preoccupations.'  This  exacting 
jealoQsy  is  a  very  frequent  and  well-known  occurrence ;  it  was 
commented  on  hy  many  of  the  old  magnetisers.*  Janet  finds 
that  his  patients'  attitude  towards  him  is  frequently  that  of  a 
child  towards  its  elders  •  Le  plus  souvent  les  sujets  se  sen- 
tmt  humUes  et  petite  et  se  eomparant  k  dee  enftots  derant 
des  parents  plus  Af^es.'  Again,  a  sense  of  guilt  or  shame  was 
commonly  met  with :  '  Je  suis,'  dit  Berthe, '  comme  un  enfant 
qui  a  fait  quelque  sottise  et  qui  a  peur  que  sa  mere  le  sache.'* 
'  (tii.  qui  aprcs  un  somnambulisme,  n'a  plus  de  contracture  de 
bras  pendant  deux  jours,  se  sent  genee  pendant  ces  deux  jours 
comme  si  quelqu'un  ^taitaupres  d'elle  et  la  surveillait,  comme 
M  eile  ne  poavait  jamais  etre  aeale ;  elle  a  mSme  k  ce  propot 
des  sentiments  de  pudeur  difficiles  a  decrire.' ' 

'  Freud,  '  .Samiuluiii,'  kloinur  Schriften  zur  NeuroMnlehre,'  1906.  See 
Ernest  .(oiu's,  'On  the  Nightmare,'  Ameriean  Journal  of  Jfuaniiv' 
January.  1910.  p.  :W3,  and  also  Chapter  VIII. 

^  Janet,  oji.  cit.,  p.  44G. 
Ibiil.,  '  Htiginates  nientaux  des  hysteriques,'  1890,  p.  158. 

*  De  Lausaiine,  op.  cit.,  p.  297.   A.  De^ne,  •  'CwiteairaV  ate.,  b.  105. 

*  Janut, '  Kcvroses,'  etc.,  p.  447. 

«  Ibid.,  Joe.  cit.  T  p  4^1^ 
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The  sentiment  towards  the  physician  change*  aa  the  period 
of  somnambulic  influence  is  replaced  hy  that  of  somnamhulic 
passion.  He  stiU  occupies  their  thoughts,  but  the  patients 
now  become  complaining,  ill-tempered,  and  qaeruloas.  The 

sense  of  i)eing  constantly  accompanied  by  the  physician,  even 
m  hi8  absence,  is  exchanged  for  one  of  intense  loneliness. 
Janet  writes:*  'J'insiBte  ear  cette  expression  -Heul"  que 
ropetenttous  les  maladeset  sur  les  firaves  confusions  mentales, 
yue  cet  abandon  singulier  i)eut  determiner.' 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  all  these  observations  are  in 
full  accord  with  the  thesis  eaatatne  I  in  this  paper.  Warm 
affection,  dread,  jealousy,  venerati(  i,  exactingness  are  all 
derivatives  of  the  psycho-sexual  group  of  activities.  Morbid 
loneliness  is  direetly  eomparable  with  the  feeling  of  voidness 
the  sense  of  something  essential  lacking,  experienced  by 
devoted  lovers  who  are  parted.    Janet  himself  does  not 
telly  agree  with  the  sexual  interpretation,  r  idently  becaofle 
he  adopts  an  extremely  limited  conception  o.  the  sphere  of 
sexuality,  as  in  all  his  works.    His  definiti^  .  of  love,  as 
•r»mour  proprement  dit  qui  est  en  rapport  avec  les  fonc- 
tions  g^nitales  et  les  d^irs  6rotique8.'«  would  be  repudiated 
on  the  one  hand  by  a  great  number  of  lovers,  and  on  the 
other  by  all  psychologists  who  know,  as  the  Mesmer  Com- 
miBBK>n  pointed  out  orer  a  century  ago,  that  complete  sexual 
>  ratification  may  be  attained  without  the  subject  being  for  a 
'  ment  aware  of  the  libidinous  nature  of  the  process.  .Janet 
rtngs  three  objections  to  the  sexual  interpretation : «  (1)  In 
r.ire  cases  no  affectionate  sentiment  is  evident,  and  the 
attachment  may  shew  itself  purely  as  a  filial  devotion,  as  a 
feeling  of  respect,  of  superstitious  terror,  or  even  m  a  nmt.  nial 
s^utnnent*   (2)  The  patient  may  at  the  same  time  be  con- 
ducting an  amorous  passion  with  a  lover.    (When  so,  it  is 
surely  to  be  expected  that  the  two  processes  are  to  be 
distinguished,  for  hypnotic  n^unax  do  not  provide  the  same 

'  Janet,  op.  rit   p.  454.  «  IbH,,  op,  eit.,  p.  466. 

^  Ibtd.,  op.  ext.,  p.  4r,7  ' 

^J^Sill^!'"  "'"^  ^'""^  ^  cWctemtic  of  the 
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conditions  for  openly  amorouH  manifestationH  hh  do  other 
cireamstanceB.)  (8)  The  atypical  nature  of  the  aflfection, 
part  .  iilarly  its  periodicity,  and  ite  Oflconrwwt  ia  tneh 
different  patients.  It  in  to  he  obser  Hd,  however,  t^mt  the 
I»atients  had  this  in  common,  that  they  all  sutiiered  from 
}Miych<H)earoMi.  As  to  periodicity,  thia  is  so  obaraoter- 
ifltie  of  anioroMH  gratification,  that  the  nature  of  the  (xmditkm 
eould  have  been  suspected  from  it  alone.  A  restless  sense  of 
■mnething  eisential  lacking,  with  a  passionate  craving  to  go 
through  a  given  experience  with  a  certain  immn  ;  thh  lading 
until  some  minutes  or  hours  of  8oul-minp;linrr  intimiiey  occur, 
which  is  followed  after  a  temporary  stage  of  slight  fatigue  by 
a  aenie  of  UiMhil  well-being  and  freedom  from  onhappinesi : 
eOQid  anything  point  more  directly  to  the  source  of  the  whoto 
pKX»B8?  The  remark  of  Janet's  with  which  we  can  moit 
cordially  agree  is:*  'II  s'agit  dans  tons  ces  cat  d'une  espeoe 
d'amour ;  niais  il  est  ess«ntiel  de  remarquer  qu'il  s'agit  d'une 
espece  trt'S  particulii-re."  The  particularity  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  love  emotion  is  repressed  from  eonbciousness,  and 
therefore  does  not  manifest  itself  openly.  When  the  oonwioaB 
emotions  are  traced  to  their  sources  in  the  unconsoioas,  there 
is  no  doubt  left  as  to  their  nature. 

Janet  has  clearly  shewn  that  conditions  identical  with  those 
of  somnambulic  influence  and  passion  are  met  with  quite 
independently  of  hypnotism,  and  occur  as  spontaneous  mani- 
festations in  psychasthenia,-  particularly  those  he  has 
described  under  the  names  of  'besoin  de  direction,'*  '  besoin 
d'aimer,'*  'besoin  d'»'tre  aimo."'  He  considers  that  in  both 
cases  it  is  a  question  of  a  primary  lowering  of  mental  tension, 
bat,  as  we  have  seen  above,  there  are  other  explanations 
possible. 

After  these  circuitous  but  instructi\e  by-paths  we  have  to 
retom  to  the  main  snbject  of  this  paper,  namely,  the  thera- 
peotic  efiect  of  sagges^oo.   As  this  is  here  dealt  with  from 


3  Ibid.,  op.  cit.,  p.  210.    '  Les  obgessioDB  et  la  payobMth&is,'  1900, 


'  Janet,  o/i.  cit.,  p.  466. 


t.  1,  p.  382. 
*  Ibid.,  ■  Obaeasioiu,'  etc..  p.  dm. 


»  Ibid,,  op.  eit.,  p.  888. 
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the  Htaiulpoint  of  paycho-finulytic  experionco.  tlie  relation  ot 
huggeation  to  pB.vcho-aualysia  will  first  bo  defined.    Ah  wag 
ezptftimd  ftbove,  treatment  of  any  case  of  psyohoneurosi* 
necessarily  bringn  with  it  the  trangferenoe  on  to  the  phyibiMi 
of  varimiH  repressed  uffectH,  which  have  aris.  n  in  puBt  experi- 
encea  of  the  patient  with  other  people.     These  uHijctive 
procesgeg  are  in  pgyeho-aoalydi  traced  to  th^r  loaroe,  when 
the  patient  realiKes  their  evidently  sexual  mttare.  The  wishei, 
desires,  and  so  on,  which  previously  bad  found  Hnsatisfactory 
exprQHi(Hi  is  tiie  erMtiim  of  varioag  gymptoms,  are  n"w  free 
to  be  applied,  through  the  proccHs  of  suhliniation,  to  n<»i- 
sexual,  aooial  aims.     As  Freud  puts  it,>  'The  symptoms, 
which,  to  use  a  aimile  from  chemislry,  are  the  precipitates  of 
.  arlier  love  experiences  (in  ^  widest  mam),  eaa  only  be 
iliHHolveii  in  the  higher  temperature  of  the  experience  of 
transfer  and  transformed  into  other  psychic  products.  The 
I^ysidaa  plays  in  this  reaction,  to  ase  an  excellent  expression 
of  S.  Ferenczi,  the  role  of  a  rafali/tir/n  meiit,  which  temporarily 
attracts  to  itself  the  affect  which  hag  become  free  in  the  eoune 
of  the  process/ 

The  criticism  sometimes  made  <rf  psyebo-analytie  treatment, 

that  its  brilliant  results  are  broH<,'ht  about  merely  by  sugges- 
tion, betrays  a  complete  ignorance  of  what  actually  happens, 
and  »  eanly  answered  by  «»  following  objectiTe  consideration! 
Wli.it  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  suggestion  depends 
to  some  extent  on  the  physician,  and  few  can  emulate  the 
success  obtained  by  masters  of  suggestion  like  Babinski  and 
Dubois.   Everyone,  however,  may  determine  how  maeh  he 
personally  can  accomplish  in  this  way,  and  thus  has  a  clear 
standard  with  which  to  compare  the  results  he  can  obtain  by 
o.lier  methods.   Mm  ^  great  majority  of  the  Freud  school, 
1  liad  practised  for  some  years  with  various  forms  of  suggestion 
and  hypnotism  before  1  learned  the  psycho-analytic  method, 
and  I  know  indubitably  that  I  am  quite  unable  by  the  use 
of  any  other  form  of  treatment  to  obtain  the  results  that  this 
method  gives  me.   It  would  be  absurd  to  infer  that  suggestion 
ia  the  influ«iee  at  work  in  both  instances,  and  that  it  ia  more 
*  Vtmi,  Amerkmi  Journal  ofPi^Mogg,  1910,  p.  310. 
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■uocMHful  wh«n  it  in  deliberately  obwrved  and  ncatraliied, 
aSmn  mhm  it  ii  the  loie  mode  of  treatment. 
Fwnd*  and  Ferencw*  liold  tiut  tomifawnet <rf  rausaiMioiw 

Mxual  iiflfectH  iiIiiyH  the  most  importftnt  part  in  all  formH  of 
treatiimiit  of  the  payehoneuroseB,  with  the  exception  of  the 
piycho-analytie.  In  the  latt«r  it  ia  meraly  a  atagu  paaaed 
tJiroiiRh  in  the  cure,  I-ut  in  thu  others— electro-therapy,  hatha, 
raasuage,-'  aanatorium  treatment,  persnaaion,  etc.— it  is  not 
only  *.he  main  agent  in  bringing  about  improvement,  l)ut  it 
often  remains  aa  a  more  or  lew  htatiag  ^eot  of  the  toeiOnMnt. 
The  patient,  therefore,  exclianRes  one  symptom  for  another 
(psychosexual  dependence  on  the  physician),  the  ill  con- 
sequencea  of  whiefa  we  shall  preMatly  note.  The  oeearrenee 
of  this  li  uiHference  has  Ijeen  broiiRht  forward  uh  a  reproach 
to  the  psycho-analytic  method,  though  such  writers  mRnificantly 
omit  to  mention  the  native  forms  of  sezaal  affect  thus  trans- 
ferred to  the  phygician— hate,  jealousy,  envy,  and  so  <m. 
The  transference  is,  however,  not  peculiar  to  pBycho-analysis, 
but  occurs  in  all  forms  of  treatment  of  the  psychoneuroses ; 
as  I'reud  says,*  'Die  psychoanatytiaehe  Knr  wAmM  dk 
I'bertraK'uiiR  niciit,  sie  deckt  sie  bloss,  wie  anderes  im 
Seckinleben  Verborgene,  auf.'  ['The  paycho-analytic  trwkt- 
ment  does  not  create  the  transference,  bat  simply  uncovers  it, 
as  it  does  other  hidden  mental  states.']  Tlie  only  difference 
in  this  respect  between  other  forms  of  treatment  and  the 
psycho-analytic  one  is  that  the  latter  does  not  encourage 
blind  transference,  and  then  allow  it  to  last,  bat  on  the 
contrary  makes  the  physician  and  patient  aware  of  what  is 
happening,  so  that  the  process  can  be  understood,  controlled, 
and  resolved.  Ferenczi  pertinently  remarks:'  'Wem  die 
t'bertrasungen  gefnhrliuh  vorkommen,  der  muss  die  nidlt- 
analytischen  J3ehandlungsmethoden,  die  die  Ubertragungwi 

'  Freud, '  Sammlung,'  etc.,  2'  Folge,  S  10.) 
»  Ferenczi,  op.  cit.,  S.  433,  434. 
Kol  fS^u  >i.p..i,eh„pnthol.  FofHch.,        iii.,  S. 

"^"i^        '■*™"?  ^'^^'"^  P'^y^ieal  therapeutic 

agenta.  bwt  aad  «dd,  maMage,  and  w  on,  simulate  and  gratify  individual 
components  of  the  sexual  inrtio^  (ddn  aad  nrnwle  eratioB.  ete.) 

*  Freud,  loe.  cit.  '  '* 

'  Ferenesi,  of.  etf.,  S.  486. 
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"  •i  f'tiirken.  yiel  strenRor  ver.lHmmen.»lidie  PtychowmlvM.  die 
.he«elben  ehem..glich8t  m.f/.ule.  '  n  u,.d  zu  l„.en  roeht ' 
['The  eriUei  who  look  on  thege  trausferences  aa  danserou 
Bhould  condemn  the  non-anatyiie  mode,  of  treatment  more 
seven  ly  fl„i„  the  i..sy<  Ii...analytic  inethml.  since  th«  foriotr 
really'  mlmmty  tho  tr«n«f«re«cfc,  while  the  lattf,r  ntrivee  to 
uncover  them  and  to  resolve  them  ae  soon  as  iK)8«ii,le.  j 

Some  generally  familiar  facts  of  oh^iervation  appear  more 
com,.reuei»ible  in  tl..  li^ht  of  t!    foreRoing  con.i.lorations. 
rirtt,  the  fuct  that  patientH  find  l«nelit  in  some  physician'* 
trentMu  Mt  .nd  not  in  that  of  othen.  m»  mereij  means  that 
the  hibt  i.liysiciai.  H  pernonality  is  such  that  transference  of 
repressed  aflects  on  to  him  is  possible  to  the  pationt,  while 
«»th  another  it  is  i'^possible;  the  patient  then  finds  the  latter 
'  unFy.npa.hetic,   .nd  soon  leaves  him.    When  the  transfer* 
ence  succeeds  the  patient  is  benefited,  in  tho  wuv  .Tanet 
excellently  describes  when  di^eussing  somnambrlic  iniluence  • 
iho  repressed  aflfects  find  a  more  suitable  object  to  fasten  on 
thaii  the  symptoms.    The  underlying  abnormal  meehanisme. 
however,  remain  the  same,  the  complexes  merely  undergo  u 
httle  further  disploeement.  and  are  not  resolved.  That  it  is  the 
transference,  or  '  affective  suggestion.'  that  is  responsible  for 
the  betjeficial  result  is  evident  from  Janet's  observations  on 
hypnotised  patients.  He  found  a  close  corref    odence  b4»- 
tweeu  the  subsequent  somnambalie  inflnence  a     the  extent 
of  therapeutic  improvement,  and  draws  h,-  ol.vi  ..s  inference 
that  the  beneficial  efTects  are  due.  not  io  the  physical  results 
of  hypnosis,  bat  to  the  patient's  absorp-^-n  in  the  thought  of 
a  partu-niar  p  .r.son.'    In  cer;  '  ,  rare  c.is.     particularly  wili. 
imtient.  who  have  been  hypnoti.sed  by  several  ditfei  ent  people 
thjs  preoccupation  may  not  develope,  aud  then  no  therapeutic 
I'eneht  oceur.s.    •  L  apparition  de  rinflaence  et  de  la  passion 
sommimbulujue,  quels  que  soient  les  iiiconvenients  quelles 
puissent  presenter,  m  a  bembie  fort  importante  pour  le  traite- 
ment  des  mulades;  c'est  k  ee  moment  qne  le  medecin  s'est 
ompare  de  leur  esprit  et  commence  k  le  modifier.   Quand  eea 
fa!t.H  n  apparaissont  en  aacune  maniere,  c'est  que  la  modtfea- 
•  Janet,  •  Mvnm*,'  etc.,  pp.  444,  445. 
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tion  mentale  determinee  par  I'hypnotiame  est  tout  u  fait 
momentan^  et  que  le  sajet  reste  au  fond  ce  qa'il  ^taii'* 

Referring  to  cases  that  do  not  shew  these  manifestations,  he 
writes:^  'II  faut  ajouter  que  le  somnambulieme  n'a  plus 
gn^re  chez  eax  auenne  infinence  therai)euti(|ue.  Sans  doate, 
on  peut  quelqnefois  par  line  seule  suggestion  faite  pendant  an 
etat  liypaotNiue  momentane  faire  dispaiaitre,  au  moins  pour 
quelque  temps,  un  petit  accident  hysteriiiue  dont  la  duroe  n'a 
pas  encore  6te  longue,  nne  chor^  on  une  contracture  r^cente. 
Mais  pour  ma  part  je  n'ai  pas  vu  gui'rir  des  accidents  hystc- 
riques  graves  et  de  longue  duree  sans  une  education  du  sujet 
dans  laquelle  ces  ph^nom^nes  d'inilaenee  oeenpent  one  place 
prfjpondi'rante  et  les  sujets  qui  ne  prOsentaient  pas  ces 
phenomines  d'induence  ne  parvenaient  pas  a  se  transformer 
profond^ment.'  This  last  emphatic  sentence  shews  the 
decisive  importance  that  somnambulic  influence,  i.e.,  pre- 
occupation with  the  thought  of  the  physician,  transference, 
ilbfrtrmjanij,  has  for  the  beneiicial  results  of  hypnotic  treat- 
mssA,  and  Janet's  extensiiw  experience  agrees  with  that  of 
the  Freudian  school  in  accepting  the  indispeii  '  ility  of  the 
process.  Confirmatory  of  this  conclusion  is  the  generally 
recognised  fact  that  when  a  patient  really  recovers  from  his 
neurosis  his  abnormal  suggestibility,  i.e.,  his  capacity  for 
transference,  greatly  din^inishes  or  ceases. 

When  a  patienL  passes  into  the  hands  of  a  strange  physician, 
a  conflict  of  influences  takes  plara,  which  lasts  until  the 
thought  of  the  first  one  fades,  a  fact  noted  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  by  Deleuze.^  In  connection  with  this  Janet  writes  :^ 
'  n  est  cnrienx  de  voir  chez  ces  snjets  comme  chez  les  pr^c^ 
dents,  chez  ceux  en  un  mot  qui  pour  une  raison  ou  pour  une 
autre  ne  conservent  pas  la  preoccupation  de  I'hypnotiseur, 
les  somnambulismes  provoquee  rester  inutiles,  netre  suivis 
d'aaean  d^veloppement  de  la  sensibility  ni  de  la  m^moire, 
n'araener  aucune  satisfaction  et  ne  doterminer  aucun  besoin. 
Cette  remarque  nous  montre  bien  que  ce  n  est  pas  unique- 

'  Janet,  op,  eil.,  ^.  430.  -  Ibtd^,  op.  eit,,  452. 

3  Deleuze,  '  Instructkm  pntique  ma  le  mftgn^tittue  animal,'  IS'26 
p.  109. 
*  Janet,  p.  458. 
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ment  le  phenom.  ne  physique  du  sommeil,  la  perturbation 
nerveuse  de  1  hypnotisme.  qui  determine  ces  changements  et 
ces  phases.  C'est  une  certaine  peos^e  k  propos  d'une  per- 
sonne  particuliere  ^vd  m^nm  I'ttprit  dn  8oM  et  qui  d4(» 
eet  esprit.*  ^ 

In  spite  of  the  exaggerated  claims  put  forward  by  pro- 
fessional hypnotists  and  otiiers,  it  is  widely  recognised  that 
the  pamanent  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  hypnotism  and 
suggestion  leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.    Mild  cases  of 
i|.syLhoneurosis  may  without  doubt  be  lastingly  benefited  in 
this  wiy,  thougli  even  here  success  is  very  inconstant  and 
uncertain,  but  as  regards  the  more  severe  cases  critical 
experience  has  an  all  too  dissolving  effect  on  the  thoughtless 
optimism  that  is  often  preached.    Again  and  again  relapses 
occur,  one  symptom  is  removed  only  for  another  to  take  its 
place,  and  chronic  nervous  invalidism  in  spite  of  all  efforts  is 
!i  spectacle  familiar  enough  to  every  medical  practitioner  In 
many  placfs^  Janet,  whose  work  has  largely  lain  amongst 
these  chrome  cases,  despairingly  laments  the  temporary  effect 
of  the  most  arduous  endeavours,  and  describes  how  a  thera- 
peutic edifice,  patiently  built  up  by  the  labour  of  many  weeks 
may  m  a  f«w  moments  crumble  into  nothingness  These 
facts  are  now  comprehensible  in  the  light  of  the  explanations 
developed  above.   The  suggestion,  or  transference,  acts  by 
allowing  affective  processes,  which  had  previously  found  an 
inadequate  outlet  in  the  neurotic  symptoms,  to  become 
attached  to  a  more  suitable  object,  namely,  the  person  of  the 
physician.    In  severe  cases  their  tendency  to  flow  in  the  old 
channels  is  so  Hxed  that  the  new  outlet  can  be  kept  efficient 
only  by  renewal  of  the  opportunity  for  transference,  in  the 
form  of  close  intercourse  with  the  physician  and  maintained 
interest  on  his  part.    As  was  mentioned  above,  the  whole 
process  psychologically  consists  merely  in  the  replacement  of 
one  set  of  symptoms  by  another,  dependence  on  the  physician 
and  the  underlying  pathogenic  agents  remain  unaltered;  with 
psycho-analysis,  on  the  other  hand,  these  agents  are  per- 
manently  deprived  of  their  power  for  harm,  and  their  activity 
»  Jsmt,  op.  eiUff.  e»,  4^  444, 473^  ^ 
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is  set  free  to  be  devoted  to  more  useful  social  functions. 
Janet  rej^eatedly  deplores  the  ansatisfactory  nature  of  the 
psychical  dependence  that  is  so  frequently  set  up ;  he  says, 
for  instance  : '  '  Certain  auteurs  pensent  ([ue  Ton  peut  sug- 
gerer  la  volonte  et  ia  liberie  ;  il  y  a,  a  notre  avis,  une  erreur 
de  raisonnement  et  d'obeenration  que  nons  avons  Bouvent 
signali'e.  Le  malade  suggt'To  fera  semblant  de  vous  resister 
par  obeissiince,  mais  il  ne  sera  {las  veritablement  libre;  au 
contraire,  la  suggestion  d^veloppe  I'activit^  antonaatiqne  et 
Bubconsciente  et  diminue  lea  demiers  eli'orts  volontaires.  .  .  . 
Cette  indifference,  cette  renonciation  a  tout  controls  personnel 
est  des  plus  dangereuses,  et  elle  ne  eontribue  pas  peu  a 
angmenter  I'abouHe  fondamentale  de  ees  malades.  En  ttn 
mot,  la  suggestion,  comme  tout  ni<'dieament  dangereux,  est 
utile  dans  certain  cas  .  .  . ;  mais  en  dehors  de  son  role,  elle 
est  extremement  nuisible,  (»r  elle  ne  peat  qu'augmenter  la 
di'sagregation  mentale,  principe  de  tous  les  accidents.' 

Another  matter  capable  of  explanation  on  the  giinie  lines  is 
the  resistance  shewn  by  patients  to  psychotherapeutic  treat- 
matt.  This  may  arise  thither  hem  a  general  objection  of  the 
patient  to  surrender  his  symptoms,  which  is  usually  an 
unconscious  one,  or  from  an  '  antipathy '  towards  a  given 
physician ;  the  latter  event  denotes  that  the  patient's  com- 
plexes are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  the  physician  in  question 
an  unsuitable  object  on  whom  to  transfer  their  affects.  This 
resistance  is  often  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  hypnotic 
treatment,  towards  which  many  shew  an  invincible  repug- 
nance. It  frequently  happens  that  the  i  atient  says  he  will 
eonsrait  to  have  hypnosis  induced,  but  that  this  is  found 
esitmatAy  diffienlt  or  imposBiUe.  The  cause  of  this  is  then 
an  tmconscious  resistance  to  being  hypnotised  :  as  Freud  puts 
it,  '  Das  Nichthypnotisierbarsein  bedeutet  ein  unbewusstes 
Nichthypnotisiertwerdenwollen.'  ['  The  inability  to  be  hypno- 
tised signifies  an  unconscious  disinclination  to  be  hypnotised.'] 
It  is  liased  on  a  fear  of  self-surrender,  the  mt-iining  of  whicli 
was  i)ointed  out  aljove  in  connection  with  popular  prejudice 
a^inst  hypnotism.  Id  othw  cases  the  reststanoe  is  1ms  Kod 
*  Jamt,  op.  eU„  p.  194. 
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the  patient  is  hypnotised,  though  unwillingly.  The  resist- 
ance then  shews  itself,  as  Janet  has  described,'  in  an  absence 
of  the  subseqaent  somnambulic  inflaence,  and  therefore  in  a 
failure  to  obtain  beneficial  results  from  the  procedure. 

I  would  attribute  to  a  similar  process  the  well-known 
refractoriness  to  hypnotism  that  most  insane  patients  shew, 
particularly  those  suffering  from  dementia  precox.  In  de- 
mentia prfficox  there  takes  place  a  projection  of  the  patient's 
internal  conHicts  on  to  the  outside  world,  tlie  very  opposite  of 
the  introjection  characteristic  of  the  psychoneuroses.  The 
patient  suffering  from  dementia  pracox,  so  far  from  having 
the  exalted  capacity  of  the  neurotic  to  absorb  the  environment 
as  part  of  his  ego,  and  to  transfer  to  it  his  repressed  affective 
processes,  has  less  capacity  in  this  direction  than  the  normal. 
In  the  scale  of  psychosis,  normal,  and  neurosis  we  thus  see 
that  there  is  on  the  whole  a  gradation  in  the  readiness  with 
which  affective  processes  can  be  transferred  to  the  environ- 
ment, and,  correspondingly,  a  gradation  in  the  capacity  to  be 
affected  by  suggestion  or  to  be  hypnotised. 

In  the  coarse  of  psycho-analytic  treatment  the  resistances 
met  with  are  in  some  cases  practically  impossible  to  overcome. 
They  are  then  as  a  rule  due,  not  solely  to  internal  conflict,  but 
to  gravely  defective  harmony  in  the  environment.  What 
Freud  calls  the  'secondary  function  of  neuroses'  is  the 
capacity  they  ha\  e  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  patient  to  obtain 
something  he  otherwise  could  not.   Every  practitioner  knows 
the  service  a  nervous  iilnew  often  is  to  a  patient  in  dealing 
with  relatives,  over  whose  heads  the  patient  holds  it  almost  as 
a  threat;  this  process  may  be  consciously  or  unconsciously 
carried  out    Under  such  circumstances  the  patient's  deep- 
rooted  objecti(m  to  getting  better  may  defy  all  therapeutic 
measures.    Some  time  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of  demon- 
strating  to  myself  that  this  form  of  resistance  to  recovery  goes 
hand  in  band  with  reSraetoriness  to  hypnotism.   With  two 
patients  the  domestic  circumstances  were  such  that  insuperable 
resistances  were  met  with  in  attempting  to  bring  a!>ont 
recovery.   In  one  case  recovery  meant  again  taking  up  life 
'  Janet,  op.       pi^.  452, 458. 
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with  an  alcoholic  husband  who  was  extremely  repugnant  to 
the  patient ;  in  the  other  case  the  circumstances  were  more 
complicated.  The  patients,  feeling  from  a  sense  of  duty  that 
they  ought  to  make  every  effort  to  get  better,  asked  me  to  treat 
them^  by  hypnotism.  If  1  had  reflected  on  the  psychological 
conditions  present,  or  had  read  Ferenczi's  illnrainating  paper, 
I  would  have  known  at  the  outset  that  such  an  attempt  must 
fail.  We  often  learn  most  from  our  errors,  however,  and  for 
tunately  for  the  experiment  I  unthinkingly  consented  to  the 
patients'  piopoaal.  Both  patients  proved  absolutely  refrae- 
tory  to  hypnotism,  although  on  general  grounu..  success 
might  have  been  expected.  I  interpret  these  observations  as 
forming  some  empirical  confirmation  of  the  considerations 
adduced  above,  namely,  that  willingness  to  be  hypnotised  cor- 
responds  with  willingness  to  give  up  the  unconscious  gratifica- 
tion afforded  by  the  symptoms,  either  permanently  or  only  so 
long  as  the  physician  consents  to  the  transference. 

The  relation  of  suggestion  to  hysteria  is  also  a  question 
that  discloses  new  aspects  in  the  light  of  the  considerations 
here  advanced.  It  has  long  been  known  that  between  hysteria 
and  surgestion  there  exists  a  close  association.  A\hen  the 
teaching  of  Charcot,  that  hypnotism  is  only  a  cL  racteristic 
manifestaton  of  hysteria,  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Nancy 
school,  sh(  wing  that  hypnotism  is  only  one  form  of  suggestion, 
it  was  an  easy  step  to  the  inference  that  hysteria  itself,  or 
rather  its  symptoms,  is  nothing  more  than  a  product  of  sugges- 
tion.' This  conclusion,  enunciated  by  Babinski,"  and  accepted 
by  most  of  the  Paris  school,  though  by  hardly  any  neurolo- 
gists outside  France,  contains  in  one  sense  a  germ  of  truth, 
but  in  the  sense  intended  by  Babinski  it  is  demonstrably  in' 
correct.  The  limitations  and  errors  of  Babinski's  views  are 
too  manifold  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  paper  devoted  to 
another  8obj«et,  bat  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  they  largely 
arise  from  attention  being  directed  to  the  end-product  in  the 

>  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  juat  u  logical  to  draw  the  reverse 
iiifertnee  ;  to  say  that  suggestibility  18  the  remit  of  hysteria  is  noarer  the 
trnt  :  than  that  i;^\>teii;i  is  tlit  icsult  of  auggeatiou. 

■  Tor  it  cannot  bo  maintained  that  there  is  any  CKential  dififerenco 
between  persuasion  and  verbal  suggestion,  as  definod  above. 
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pathogenic  chain  of  cause  and  effiaet  instead  of  to  the  earlier 
and  more  fundamental  links.    BabinaLI  attributes  a  role  of 
predominant  importance  to  the  process  we  have  called  '  verbal 
sug^'estion.'    This,  l>o\vever,  is  only  a  conaequenee  ot  a  more 
{•riiuary  process,  namely,  affective  suggestion  o.-  mpport. 
This,  in  its  turn,  is  one  variety  of  the  transference  pheno- 
menon characteristic  of  the  psychonearoses,  namely,  that  con- 
eerned  with  tliu  transference  of  jmsilirr  affective  processes. 
The  more  general  trunsterence  phenomenon  is  again  a  particu- 
lar type  of  a  still  wider  one,  namely,  displacement,  and  it  is  in 
the  excessive  tendency  to  displace  affects  by  msans  of  super- 
ficial associations  that  the  final  key  to  the  exi)lanation  of 
abnormal  suggestion  must  be  sought.    Even  if  it  were  truu, 
which  it  certainly  is  not,  that  most  hysterical  symptoms  are 
the  product  of  verbal  suggestion,  ihe  observation  would  be  of 
hardly  any  practical  or  theoretic  interest ;  it  would  only  bring 
us,  even  more  inevitably  than  before,  to  the  important  ques- 
tions  concerning  the  source  of  the  aflfective  rapport  th\t 
heightens  the  susceptibility  to  verbal  suggestion.    To  explain 
hysterical  symptoms  as  being  '  due  to  suggestion,'  or  yven  to 
regard  this  conclusion  as  in  any  way  furthering  our  knowledge 
of  hysteria,  betokens  an  unfortunate  shirking  of  the  real 
problems,  which  it  obscures  by  ignoring  the  need  for  their 
solution.    On  the  contrary,  reducing  the  question  of  verbal 
suggestion  to  the  broader  one  of  affective  rapp  ort,  studying  this 
in  its  relation  to  the  other  manifestations  of  trw  asference°  and 
tracing  the  latter  to  its  source  in  abnonnfl!  displac<*ment  of 
affects,  constitute  a  route  that  leads  us  to  t'.-  central  problems 
of  the  psychoneuroses,  namely,  the  uature  and  origin  of  intra- 
psychical  conflict  and  repression,  and  the  u  aviations  in  the 
development  of  the  primary  psychical  forces. 

Finally,  a  word  must  be  added  on  the  ai)plication  of  the 
foregoing  views  to  the  normal,  although  this  subject  is  so 
extensive  that  I  hi  ve  refrained  from  discussing  it  here. 
I'sycho-analytic  investigations,  on  both  the  normal  and  ab- 
normal, fully  confirm  iSidis's  conclusion  that  '  every  one  of  us 
is  more  or  less  suggestible.'^  The  reason  is  that  every  one 
>  Siclis,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 
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hiiH  a  certain  capacity  to  transfer  affective  proctBsed,  provided 
fert  the  obyid  fulfilg  certain  reqnirementp ;  these  processes 
take  their  origin  in  the  psjchosexual  group,  though  in  the 
large  majority  of  instances  the  erotic  nature  of  fl'<.  process  is 
transformed  ('  sublimated ')  into  one  of  a  more  .ociai  kind. 
Ferenczi  states  the  position  dearly  when  he  saye:*  '  Ane$ 
draiii/f  nini  mr  Aininlniir,  ilasx  jiulnii  "  Siiiii]Hitliirii<i)iIil  "  e'nir 
Huluinisxic  "Hexiii'llv  Stellunijiiahnif"  ;:iiyriuiile  liijt,  und  das8, 
wenn  zwei  Menachen  sich  begegnen  (ob  dee  gleichen  oder 
verschiedenen  Geschlechtes)  das  Unbewusste  stets  den  Vev  /ich 
der  I  bertragung  macht.   Gelingt  es  dem  I  nbewussten,  diese 
tJbertragung,  sei  es  in  rein  sexueller  (erotischer),  sei  es  in  sub- 
limierter,  versteckter  Form  (Achtung,  Dankbaikeit,  Frennd- 
Hchaft,  iisthetisclies  Wohlgefallen,  usw.)  dem  Bewusstssein 
annehm'uar  zu  machen,  so  kommt  es  zur  "  Sympathie " 
swisehenden  beiden.  AntwortetdaBYorbewnsste-  it  Vemem- 
ung  der  stets  positiven  unbewussten  Lust,  so  entsteht,  je 
nach  dem  Kraftevorhaltnis  beider  Instanzen,  zu  den  verschie- 
densten  Graden  der  Antipathie  bis  zum  Ekel.'    ['  Ecerythivg 
point.i  to  the  conclusion  that  an  uneomciotiH  m-xual  element  ia  tO. 
thf  haniH  itf  rroyji  nf/wpathctic  emotion,  and  that  when  two 
people  meet,  whether  of  the  same  or  opposite  sex,  the  uncon- 
seious  always  makes  an  effiwrt  toward  tnnsfafmee.   When  the 
unconscious  succeeds  in  making  tliis  transference  acceptable 
to  the  conscious  mind,  whether  it  is  in  a  pure  sexual  (erotic) 
or  in  a  sublimated  form  (respect,  gratitude,  friendship,  testhetic 
admiration,  etc.),  a  bond  of  "  sympathy  "  is  formed  between 
the  two.    When  consciousness  refuses  to  accept  the  positive 
unconscious  desire,  then  we  get,  according  to  the  degree  of 
intensity  in  each  case,  antipathy  of  varioas  degrees  ap  to 
loa.hiiig."J    The  principal  differences  in  this  respect  between 
the  healthy  and  the  neurotic  are  that  the  former  transfers 
his  affects  on  more  logical  grounds  than  the  latter,  and  that 
he  is  in  general  more  conscious  of  the  whole  process. 

To  trace  all  agreeable  human  relations,  lietween  members  of 
hoik  the  same  and  the  opp(»ite  sex,  to  a  sexual  origin  will  prob- 
ably seem  to  many  readers  to  be  an  anjostifiaUe  ext«isi<m  <a 
*■  FerencKi,  op.  eit,  8. 440. 
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the  word.    It  Khoukl,  however,  be  carefally  borne  in  mind  tiul 
the  conclusion  has  reference  only  to  the  unconscious,  a  region 
where  sexuality  playg  a  far  greater  part  than  in  consciousness, 
;ind  that  it  is  only  by  investigation  of  the  deepest  and  most 
luddon  part  of  the  mind  that  one  becomes  competent  to  ex- 
pr»M  an  opinion  on  the  matter.    Ne\  ertheless  there  are  not 
wanting  -ndications  that  at  times  writers  even  without  this 
experience  have  intuitively  guessed  the  d  ue  state  of  affairs. 
Preimark,»  for  instance,  definitely  asserts  that  all  friendship 
has  an  erotic  basis,  and  from  von  Gleichen-Russwurm,^  the 
.luthor  of  the  most  comprehensive  book  that  exists  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  friendship,  I  quote  the  following  passagos,  which  shew 
a  recognition  of  the  intimate  connections  between  the  two : 
'Man  musste  vielraeh.-  ins  Ange  fassen,  dsss  jede  Liebe  einen 
gewissen  (iehalt  an  Freundschaft  besitzt.  jede  Freundschaft 
aber,  wie  sie  auch  immer  geartet  und  entstanden  sein  mag. 
einen  Teil  von  Liebe,  von  riitselhafter  sinnlicher  Sympathie 
enthult.'   ['One  must   rather  recognise  that   every  love 
possesses  a  certain  content  of  friendship,  and   on  the 
other  hand  that  every  friendsh-p,  of  whatever  kind  it  may 
be  and  however  it  may  have  arisen,  contains  a  part  of  love, 
of  mysterious  sensual  sympathv.']     'Denn   auch  da.  wo 
beide  Gefuhle  scliarf  voneinander  trenn.n,  sieht  der  Philo- 
soph  die  feinen  Fasem  der  Zusammenhiiniie.   Sie  konnen 
zernssen  werden.  doch  ihre  ursphingliche  Zusammengehor- 
igkeit  bleibt  bestehen."    ['For  even  where  the  two  feelings 
sharply  separate,  the  philosopher  sees  the  hne  threads  of  the 
connection.    These  may  be  torn,  but  none  the  less  their 
origmal  unity  remains.']    One  has  only  to  turn  to  language, 
the  most  reliable  guide  to  psychology,  for  ample  confirmation 
of  the  same  conclusion.   The  very  word  ♦  friend  '  comes  from 
the  Sanscrit  '  freond,'  which  meant  '  a  lover,'  and  even  in 
Shakspere's  time  it  was  used  indifferently  to  denote  either 
of  the  two  ideas,  just  as  the  corresponding  word  <^'\o9  .  was  in 
Greek.   Perhaps  the  neatest  expression  of  the  relatira  faeiwees 
friendship  and  love  is  the  French  saying:  'L'amiti*  ert 

*  Freiniark,  Sexual-Probleme,  1910,  8.867. 

»  \oa  Ofcichen.Rn»gwumj. '  Frenndwhaft,'  1911,  8.  S,  16. 
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Tamour  sans  ailes,'  one  in  which  is  condenseil  the  whole 
theory  of  the  relation  between  unconacious  and  conBcious 
affects. 

The  persiifctives  upened  out  l)y  these  retlei-tions  are  too  ex- 
tensive to  be  even  alluded  to  here,  the  aim  of  the  present  dis- 
eoBsion  being  only  to  illjstrate  thp  fact  that,  thanks  to  the 
epoch-nmkiiig  work  of  Freud,  Janet's  prophecy  quoted  al  the 
beginning  of  the  paper  is  at  last  being  realist. 

SUMMABT. 

The  term  suggestion  covers  two  processes, '  verbal  saggM- 

tion  '  and  '  nffective  suggestion,'  of  which  the  latter  is  the 
more  primary,  and  is  necessary  for  the  action  of  the  former. 
Affective  suggestion  is  a  ruiiport,  which  depends  on  the  trans- 
ference (iJheiirwfung)  of  certain  positive  affective  proeesMS 
in  the  unconscious  region  of  the  subject's  mind :  these  are 
always  components  or  derivatives  of  the  psychosexual  group 
of  activities.  The  occurrence  is  a  normal  tme,  but  takes  place 
to  an  excessive  degree  in  the  psychoneuroses.  on  account  of 
the  large  amount  here  present  of  desires  that  find  no  adequate 
outlet ;  it  is  one  form  of  the  more  general  mechanism  of  dis- 
placement (Vcischiebunff),  by  means  of  which  an  afifoct  is 
transposed  from  an  original,  unpleasant,  and  repressed 
{verdraiiiit)  conception  to  another  less  unacceptable  one.  Sug- 
gestion plays  the  chief  part  in  all  methods  of  treatment  of  thet 
psychoneuroses  except  the  psycho-analytic  one.  It  acta  l)y 
rek  »fling  the  repressed  desires  that  are  finding  expression  in 
the  form  of  symptoms,  and  allowing  them  to  become  attached 
to  the  idea  of  the  physician ;  psychologically  this  means  the 
replacement  of  one  symjjtom  by  another,  namely  psychosexual 
dependence  on  the  physician.  This  is  often  of  temporary,  and 
sometimes  of  permanent  benefit,  but  in  severe  cases  the  re- 
placement is  inconvenient,  and  detrimental.  In  psycho- 
analysis, on  the  contrary,  the  repressed  tendencies  are 
permanently  released  by  being  made  eonseioos,  and  l^ce 
can  be  directed,  by  sablimation,  to  more  osefol,  non-snoal, 
social  aims. 


CHAPTEB  XIIl 

EEFLECTTOXS  ON   SOME  CRITICISMS  OF  THE 
PSYCHO- ANALYTIC  METHOD  OP  TBEATMENT* 

W(,at.:m;,;  else  may  ho  said  about  Fread'g  piycholorieal 
theones  and  the  psycho-analytic  method  of  treatment  no  one 
h»8  denied  the  -reat  significance  of  them  in  modern  thought. 
It  18  becommg  incren singly  diffieolt  for  anyone  intereited  in 
the  problems  of  psyehopathology.  or,  indeed,  of  psychology 
m  general,  to  remain  aloof  from  these  theories,  or  t<,  avoid 
ranging  himself  either  in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  them, 
it  would  be  out  of  place  here  even  to  attempt  to  indicate  the 
Mgniticance  they  havo  for  the  sciences  of  sociology,  mythologv 
and  anthropology,  as  weJl  as  for  psychology  proper,  but  I  wish 
at  the  outset  to  pomt  out  how  necesaarily  faHadoag  It  mast  he  *i 
for  anyone  to  reach  any  dogmatic  conclusion  as  to  their  value  so  II 

long  as  he  confines  himself  to  only  one  of  their  aspects.  One 
of  the  best  tests  of  the  value  of  any  new  theory  is  to  find  out 
how  fruitfully  it  can  be  applied,  and  the  extent  of  the  regions 
over  which  Freud's  principles  have  been  found  to  be  valid-in 
regions  relafang  to  the  activities  of  past  ages  as  well  as  the 
present,  to  the  psychology  of  the  normal,  of  the  nearotic.  and 
the  msane-is  perhaps  the  most  definite  piece  of  confirmatory 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  them.  In  this  paper,  however,  we  are 
concerned  with  only  one  aspect  of  Fread's  work,  namely,  the 
method  of  psycho-analysis  that  he  has  devised  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  psychoneuroses. 
Those  who  hear  or  read  for  the  first  time  of  the  psych*. 

P«bli«hed  to  tlie  Amertcm  J<mmal  of  the  MedicaCkcimcerJ  uly  m  l 
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analytic  nictlioil  tinvy  lnoiidly  lie  divided  into  two  clussos  — 
niimely,  tlioso  whuae  interest  iit  arouseil  Uiuugh  tlieiv  intellect 
may  lie  pu/zted,  and  thole  who  from  the  outset  are  repelled 
iind  adopt  ii  hostile  attitude.  The  line  lietwccn  tlu'  two  cliinses 
is  not  a  very  sharp  one,  for  1  think  it  is  true  that  no  one  has 
nltiuialely  adopted  the  theory  and  practice  of  psycho-analysis 
without  first  having  to  overcome  various  dit^iculties  and 
olifltacleH  in  hia  own  mind.  ()n«  niisht,  therefore,  mure  fairly 
say  that  readers  shew  a  great  variation  in  the  e.\tent  to  which, 
in  the  further  study  of  the  subject,  they  are  prefmred  to  waive 
their  own  inevitable  prejudices.  To  some  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Freud  seem  so  grotesquely  unlikely,  and  the 
objections  to  his  method  so  obvious,  that  they  do  not  feel  It 
wcMrth  while  to  pursue  the  subject  any  farther.  Others, 
equally  conscious  of  the  objections  that  immediately  arise  in 
their  mind,  are  suthciently  open-minded  or  tolerant  to  think 
it  poatihle  that  perhaps  their  difficulties  are  due  to  their 
insufficient  grasp  of  the  matter,  and  that  adequato  pxplaii- 
ations  may  exist  which  they  will  find  if  they  pursue  their 
enquiry.  This  latter  position  has  this  a  priori  eonsiderati<m 
in  its  favour — namely,  that  many  of  the  objections  commonly 
raised  are  so  extremely  simple  and  obvious  in  character  that 
it  would  be  a  highly  remarkable  occurrence  if  a  man  of  I'reud's 
recognised  intellectual  power  had  overlooked  or  ignored  them. 
This  consideration  liecomea  the  more  weighty  when  one 
recollects  thnt  ssent  has  been  given  to  the  chief  of  Freud's 
conclusions  by  men  of  such  scientifie  eminence  and  sane 
judgement  as  Professors  Bleuler,  August  Hoch,  Jung,  Adolf 
Meyer,  Putnam,  and  White.  In  view  of  this  consideration  it 
would  seem  unreasonable  as  well  as  unscientific  to  refuse  to 
investigate  Freud's  conclusions,  however  strange  some  of 
them  may  at  first  sight  appear.  We  have  further  to  remember 
that  most  of  us  have  a  much  more  limited  capacity  than  we 
flatter  ourselves  to  have  of  assimilating  new  thought.  As 
Nietzsche  well  put  it,  '  Mankind  has  a  bad  ear  for  new  music' 
The  history  of  new  movements  in  culture  and  science  is 
replete  with  instances  that  illustrate  this  sad  faet,  and  yet 
how  rarely  does  anyone  draw  the  obvious  leMon  that  they 
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themselves  will  not  find  it  easy  to  avoid  the  same  danger  when 
the  opportunity  is  offered  to  them.  There  are  nannH  that 
liva  in  hkiotj  only  Ijeesase  of  the  notoriety  the  btarurH  of 
them  won  hy  ahmml  dtinuneiationb  of  new  thinkers,  and  one 
uannot  help  thinking  that  there  are  men  at  the  present  time 
w'lo  will  be  remembered  by  posterity  for  nothing  else  than 
their  poerUe  hostility  to  the  new  teaebings  of  psycho- 
analysiH. 

Of  the  principles  of  the  psycho-anuly  tic  tieatuienl  itself  1 
need  here  say  bnt  little,  for  I  have  already  on  several 
occasions  ontlined  thetn,  and  I  nniy  assume  that  they  ara 
fairly  familiar  to  you.    Very  briefly  put  tliey  are  as  follows  : 
It  is  a  principle  accepted  by  all  psycliopatholofjists,  and  no 
Icmgnr  in  discussion,  that  psychoneurotic  syniptoma  are  the 
product  of  underlying',  dissociated  mental  processes,  which 
are  unknown  to  the  patient,  or,  in  l-'reud'u  bense,  unconscious. 
The  symptoms  are,  therefore,  tnbiitititti>ma  of  uneonseious 
mental  processes,  and  cease  to  exist  when  these  are  made 
fully  conscious.   Freud  finds  that  the  unconscious  processes 
in  qoMtion  Mmstitate  an  eUborate  network  of  memorieb  that 
centre  around  certain  dynamib  trends,  or  wishes,  which  are 
alw^S  of  a  sexual  nature  and  are  alwavs  connected  >vith 
infantile  experiences.    They  are  incompatible,  or  out  of 
harmony,  with  the  rest  of  the  patient's  thoughts,  and  Freud 
liolds  that  it  is  the  CMiitlict  resulting  from  this  fact  that  is  the 
cause  of  their  being  split  otT,  dissociated,  or  repressed.' 
They  are  onder  the  ban  of  various  inhibitions,  or  '  resistances,' 
and  the  patient  automatically  strives  against  acknowledging 
their  very  existence.    Psycho-analysis  is  a  raetliod.  liavinj;  its 
special  technique,  that  was  devised  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
coming these  resistances,  in  order  that  the  unconscious  mental 
processes  may  he  led  back  into  consciousness.    Tlu;  chief  aim 
of  the  treatment  is  to  give  the  patient  a  better  understanding 
of  the  innermost  part  of  his  mind,  so  that  he  may  be  in  a 
position  to  divert  the  mental  energy  that  was  finding  an 
outlet  in  the  form  of  neurotic  symptoms  into  more  suitable 
and  Bs^ol  social  channels.  He  cannot  do  this  so  long  as  the 
energy  is  locked  up  by  unconscious  fixations,  so  that  it  is 
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necesHary  first  to  (reo  it  beforti  it  uuti  lie  applied  in  healthier 
dirt^L'tionH  ;  it  is  a  question  of  reeuter  pimr  mit^nx  tanter. 

'I'll!)  (il)jec-tiniis  tliitt  Imvt'  lincii  l)ri)ii>;ht  ii^rtiiist  this*  method 
of  treatiutiut  may  luv  preHunt  })ur|K)it«H  be  divided  into  those 
«aw«muig  the  praetieal  nmnn  of  tiM  OMtbod  and  those  con- 
OMming  the  theory  nf  it.  MoHt  of  them  can  he  HimimariHed 
in  tlM  statement  tluit  tlie  theory  is  one-sided  iind  larKely 
untrue,  while  the  m  ^liciition  is  harmful,  impracticable,  and 
unreliable. 

It  in  easily  (lomonptrable  that  some  of  tho  individual 
(iljjections  are,  so  to  speak,  not  psychologically  honest,  in 
that  they  ttn  only  pretett  seiMd  for  the  purpose  of  ;u/ering 
deeper  ones,  and  often  those  who  bring  the  objectionH  are  not 
conscious  of  the  deeper  roots  of  their  antipathy  to  the  mcithod. 
It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  that  we  first  say  a  few  words 
about  the  relations  of  the  subject  to  the  normal.  Frwd 
maintains  tliiit  the  conflicts  thiit  lie  at  the  base  of  neurotic 
conditions  piny  an  important  and  unavoidable  part  in  the 
dev^pment  of  every  one  of  os,  and  tl»t  on  the  ooteome  of 
these  conflicts  depends  wliether  ii  Riven  person  will  lie.  healthy 
or  neurotic.  In  other  words,  the  difference  between  a  neurotic 
and  a  healthy  person  is  not  that  the  former  has  been  subjected 
to  conflict  and  the  latter  not,  but  that  the  two  have  reacted 
differently  to  similar  conflicts.    The  whole  matter  is  one 
essentially  of  childhood.    We  all  know  that  an  infant  comes 
into  tlie  world  destitute  of  the  ▼arioiit  loeial  eonvenfons  and 
inhibitions  that  play  such  a  large  part  in  adult  life.    He  is 
originally  egoistic;  cannot  appreciate  why  his  different 
privileges  and  impulses  have  to  be  regulated  or  interfered 
with  ;  has  at  first  no  sense  of  the  rights  or  feelings  of  o:hers  ; 
will  attempt  to  satisfy  his  bodily  needs  where  and  when  ha 
thinks  fit ;  craves  for  food,  attention,  and  other  wants,  quite 
regardless  of  external  considerations.    His  early  edm-ation 
consists  almost  entirely  in  leann'ng  to  subordinate  his  per'^onal 
desires  and  interests  to  considerations  that  at  first  only  re- 
motely appeal  to  him— in  other  worde.  it  consists  in  constant 
iuljusting  of  conflicts  between  internal  and  external  situations. 
It  is  only  gradually  that  such  barriers  are  built  up  as  modesty. 
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shame,  dugm,  horror,  d  oral  feelingri,  and  bo  on.  Freud 
beisi  that  ^  |)«nK»iBl  impaisM.  largely  originating  in 
variouH  |)liyiieal  ienBationii.  that  are  in  this  way  rMMttnMd. 
ure  far  more  wgnificant  to  the  child  tluin  is  Kenorally  h.ij). 
posed,  and  that  the  compromiHe  thus  demanded  in  its  education 
IS  often  arrived  at  only  at  eontiderable  expniM  to  mental 
heahli,  and  i«  often  uti  imperfect  one.    A  liMkitliy  iwrson 
onierges  from  tins  seriea  of  conHicts  by  managing  to  replace 
tlM  primary  pereonal  aetivitieti  and  intereatB  by  external  social 
one.s,  and  fhb  mental  encv^^y  of  t».o  former  constitutes  one  of 
the  main  driving  forces  for  the  later  ac,|uired  ones,  being  one 
fli  the  chief  bases  for  the  whole  later  character  of  the  jierson. 
The  normal  pro. .  hs,  therefore,  ia  reiMfam  ptQi  tatufattonf 
replacement,  while  wlmt  happeni  in  tin  future  neurotic  Is 
repression  plus  .uiHutimctory  replMement.    Satisfactory  re- 
placement is  termed  sobKmation.  the  energy,  desires,  and 
niterests  tiiut  were  ori-inaily  personal  having  been  sablimated 
on  to  an  impersonal,  social  sphere.   In  the  neuroses,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  symptoms  are  really  a  compromise  between 
open  expression  of  the  original  impulses  and  satisfactory 
replacement  of  them,  or  sublimation.  In  order  to  bring  about 
normal  sublimation,  the  impulses  have  tirst  to  be  freed  from 
their  attachment  to  the  TOorotie  flrmptoms. 

The  immediate  bearing  of  these  considerations  is  the 
conclusion  that,  as  repression  of  certain  primi' ve  tendencies 
ocean  in  both  the  normal  and  the  neurotic,  one  )  i  to  expect 
that  both  will  shew  a  resistance,  which  ia  merely  the  obwee 
of  repression,  against  being  made  conscious  of  the  repressed 
mental  processes.    This  is,  in  fact,  what  is  found.  The 
normal  i)er8on  is  shocked,  and  iindt  H  faterediUe,  yrhea  be  is 
told  of  tht  sreat  fre.iuency  with  which  in  their  childhood 
neurotic  patients  indulged  in  sexual  phantasies  that  refer 
i  j  tteur  parents.   The  reason  is  that  the  same  thing  is  true 
<.f  the  normal,  and  lie  is  resenting  the  information  aboat  the 
neurotic  because  really  he  is  being  told  a  disagreeable  truth 
about  hmiself.   Tt  is  the  people  with  secret  attractions  to 
\  urious  temptations  who  busy  themselves  most  with  maanm 
ihose  temptations  from  other  peopie ;  really  they  are  defend- 
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ing  themselves  under  the  pretext  of  defending  others,  because 
at  heart  they  fear  their  own  weakness.    Similarly  those  who 

learn  psycho-analysis  regularly  discover  tlint  the  aspects  of  it 
that  have  most  repelled  them  concern  just  tlie  strongest  and 
most  deeply  buried  part  of  their  own  nature.  In  resisting 
these  aspects  they  of  course  seize  at  all  sorts  of  superficinl 
reasons  and  excuses  for  thinking  them  untrue,  but  these  are 
merelj'  the  cover  for  deeper  personal  grounds,  the  existence 
of  which  they  are  often  unaware.  In  api)roaching  the  subject 
of  the  objections  to  psycho-analysis  it  is  much  more  important 
to  deal  with  this  general  truth  than  to  argue  about  the  super- 
ficial pretexts  ki  riatiin,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  tried 
to  emphasise  it  at  the  outset. 

Taking  up  first  the  objections  to  the  theory  or  principles  of 
the  treatment,  we  may  first  consider  the  most  important — 
namely,  to  the  effect  that  Freud  attributes  an  exaggerated 
importance  to  sexual  factors  in  the  causation  of  the  neuroses. 
Well,  to  begin  with,  there  is  a  frequent  misunderstanding  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  bring  forward  this  criticism.  They 
seem  implicitly,  if  not  explicitly,  to  take  Freud's  statements 
as  if  these  meant  that,  according  to  him,  the  psychoneuroses 
are  due  to  an  unsatisfied  desire  for  sexual  intercourse,  and 
naturally  they  triumphantly  point  to  the  obvious  fact  that 
a  psychoneurosis  may  coexist  with  full  opportunities  for 
gratification  of  this  desire.  Such  critics  evidently  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  sexual  instinct  comprises  a  range  of  activities 
verj-  much  wider  than  this  specilic  one.  The  commonest 
manifestation  of  the  instinct— namely,  love— frequently  exists 
without  any  trace  of  desire  for  sexual  intercourse,  at  all 
t^vents  consciously.  Then  all  sorts  of  other  iietivities,  such  as 
perversions,  masturltation  and  other  auto-eroiic  acts,  obviously 
have  to  be  called  sexual,  although  their  relation  to  sexual 
intercourse  is  very  remote.  There  are  many  people,  both 
men  and  women,  who  never  have  any  desire  for  normal 
intercourse,  but  investigation  shews  that  they  have  some 
other  form  of  sexual  life,  often  a  very  complex  one.  Psycho- 
;ui!i!yti,'  <:i\u  r  yr-^i-^ivvU  hus  cleHrlv  ~he\v3i  that  the  desire 
for  sexual  intercourse  is  a  liighly  speciali.se. 1  nianilestation  of 
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the  sexual  inatinct,  aud  one  relatively  late  in  developing.  It 
«  preceded,  and  aeeompanwd,  by  a  great  number  of  other 
sexual  activities,  some  of  which  lead  up  to  it,  while  otbera  do 
not.  It  has  been  found  that  the  instinct  is  a  composite  con- 
struction made  up  of  several  separate  components.  iHstinet 
evidences  of  tliese  components  are  to  be  observed  even  in 
early  childhood,  though  the  form  they  then  take  is  very 
distant  m  appearance  from  what  we  call  an  adult  sexual  act 
It  18  impossible  to  go  farther  into  this  matter  here,  but  those 
interested  in  it  are  recommended  to  read  <»refally  Freud's 
'  Drei  Abhandlungen  zur  Sexualtheorie.' 

It  has  sometimes  been  asked  why  sexual  disturbances  should 
play  such  an  essential  part  in  the  production  of  the  neuroses 
as  Freud  mamtains.    Logically  this  question  should  be  put 
after  it  has  been  determined  whether  they  do  or  not  •  not  as 
IS  usually  the  case,  before.   It  is  entirely  a  qnestion'of  faits. 
All  I  can  say  .<ere  ,s  that  no  one  who  has  conscientiously, 
and  free  from  all  prejudice,  explored  the  dark  regions  of  the 
mmd  where  neurctic  symptoms  arise  has  any  doubt  about  the 
essentially  sexual  nature  of  them.    Cwtainly  conflicts  oeeitr 
m  regard  to  other  matters  and  play  a  part,  often  a  very  con- 
siderabJe  one,  in  the  genesis  of  the  symptoms,  but  thev  are 
always  secondary,  and,  as  it  were,  only  mirror  the  deeper 
sexual  ones.     Freud  says     '  Ich  kann  diesen   Satz  nur 
immer  wieder  von  neuem  wiederholen,  weil  ich  es  niemals 
anders  finde,  dass  die  Sexualitat  der  Schliissel  zum  Problem 
'ler  Psychoneurosen  wio  der  Neurosen  uberhaupt  isi  Wer 
ihn  verschnuiht,  wird  niemals  aufzuschliessen  imstande  sei.i 
Ich  warte  noch  auf  die  Untersuchungen,  welche  diesen  Satz 
aufzuheben  oder  einzuschranken  vermogwa  xAhn.   Was  kh 
bis  jetzt  dagegan  gehcirt  babe,  waren  Aeusserungen  ponSn- 
ichen  Missfallens  oder  Unglaubens,  denen  es  genUgt,  das 
Wort   Charcot's   entgegenznhalten,   "Ca   n'empi^che  pas 
•lexister.'"    ['I  can  only  repeat  this  sentence  once  more 
i>ecau8e  1  never  find  it  otherwise,  that  sexuality  is  the  key 
to  the  problem  of  the  psychoneuroses,  as  it  is  to  that  of  the 
S.  io^^»™**w»  SAri6«  nr  mmmmtOm,'  »  Folge,  1909, 
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neuroses  in  general.  Whoever  disdains  it  will  never  be  able 
to  open  the  lock.  I  am  still  waiting  for  the  inveBtigationa 
tliat  will  remove  or  limit  the  truth  of  this  sentence.  What  I 
have  heard  against  it  up  to  the  present  has  been  only  the 
expression  of  pergonal  distaste  or  disbelief,  which  the  words 
of  Charcot  are  enough  to  meet :  "  That  doesn't  prevent  it 
from  existing."  ']  These  words  were  written  si.x  years  ago,  nnd 
others  besides  Freud  are  still  waiting.  Those  who  have 
learned  the  importance  of  the  sexual  factors  in  the  neuroses 
have  also  come  to  realise  that  this  fact  is  not  so  surprising  as 
it  at  first  appears,  for  they  have  learned  that  the  stream  that 
we  call  the  sexual  instinct  is  much  broader  and  deeper  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  The  very  fact  that  the  greater  part  of 
it  tlows  in  underground  channels  creates  an  extensive  illusion 
as  to  its  extunt,  but  even  consciously  we  cannot  doubt  that 
it  plays  the  most  importimt  part  of  all  the  instincts.  From 
it  is  evidently  derived  the  main  impetus  that  gives  rise  to 
artistic,  literary,  and  poetic  productions,  and  far  more  of  our 
daily  interests  and  ambitions  than  we  superficially  imagine 
are  in  reality  sublimations  from  deeper  and  ultimately  sexual 
sources.  The  various  childhood  conflicts  above  referred  to 
concern  almost  entirely  root  manifestations  of  the  same 
instinct,  and  anyone  who  has  closely  studied  the  steps  by 
which  infantile  activities  are  transformed  into  non-sexual 
interests  will  be  not  at  all  surprised  that  frequently  this 
delicate  process  does  not  proceed  in  the  harmonious  way 
that  '.s  meesaaij  for  the  establishment  of  uoroial  mental 
balance. 

A  critic  might  now  remark :  Granted  all  this,  admitted  that 
sexual  factors  art  important,  and  perhaps  the  most  important, 
agents  in  the  causation  of  tiie  neuroses ;  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  are  unknown  to  the  patient,  why  resuscitate 
them,  what  useful  purpoi^e  can  be  served  by  delving  into 
these  disaj^reeable  memories '.'  This  question  involves  two 
distinct  matters,  both  '^t  which,  however,  will  be  considered 
together  ~  namely,  the  psychological  explanation  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  treatment,  and  the  desirabiiity  or  not  of  probing 
into  a  patient's  innermost  sexoal  life.   The  answer  to  (he  first 
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of  these  (luestions  was  indicated  above,  when  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  translation  of  the  unconacious  mental  processes 
ti)  consciousness  necessarily  aignifiea  the  harmonioas  fasion 
of  mental  elements  that  were  previously  in  permanent  conflict, 
and  that  the  cessation  of  these  conflicts  carries  with  it  the 
lasting  cessation  of  the  symptoms;  the  keynote  here  is  that 
conscious  knowledge  of  aberrant  tendencies  means  a  better  and 
healthier  control  of  them.    As  I  have  in  two  recent  papers' 
fully  discussed  this  matter,  as  well  as  the  puerile  allegation 
that  the  results  of  psycho-analytic  treatment  are  due  to  wig. 
gestion,  I  will  not  deal  with  it  further  here.    The  second 
question  is  evidently  based  on  the  strong  medical  prejudice 
against  haudluig  sexual  problems  that  is  shewn  in  so  many 
ways.m  tlie  total  exclusion  of  sexu:il  subjects  from  the  medical 
wu  riculum,  in  the  marked  disinchuation  to  accept  the  sexual 
it^tiology  of  various  diseases,  and  so  on;  the  long  fight,  now 
.settled,  over  the  syphilitic  origin  of  geseral  paralysis  waa  a 
stnkmg  mstance  of  this.    On  the  rare  occasions  when  a 
sexual  factor  is  mentioned  in  a  medical  textbook  it  is  usually 
under  the  vague  and  misleading  guise  of  'sexual  exeesses.' 
It  may  be  more  comfortable  to  believe  that  hvsteria  is  doe  to 
a  toxic  process  than  that  it  is  due  to  psychosexual  conflicts, 
but  desire  for  personal  comfort  is  not  always  the  best  guide  to 
the  discovery  of  truth.    This  medical  prudery  is  responsible 
tor  much  harm,  both  to  the  profession,  who  are  thereby 
blinded  to  an  important  side  of  pathology,  an.!  ic  the  patients 
that  consult  them.    Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  soppose  that 
medical  men  outside  their  work  are  oblivious  to  the  important 
part  that  sexual  interests  play  in  daily  life.    I  remember  on 
one  occasion  when  I  read  a  paper  expounding  the  psycho- 
s-Mial  origin  of  certain  neuroses  the  opinion  was  freely 
expressed  that  sexual  thoughts  could  not  have  such  a  bold  on 
the  mmds  of  neurotic  patients  as  I  maintained  they  did.  After 
the  medical  discussion  an  informal  smoking  concert  was  haid, 
in  which  tho  main  entertainment  consisted  in  the  relatinj.  of 
sexual  and  sk  ttalogical  anecdotes  and  recitations.    1  could  not 

'  See  Chapters  XII.  and  XIV. 
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refrain  from  thinking  of  Heine's  well-known  titanza  from  the 
'  Die  Heimkebr 

'Bhunier  luich  iiicln,  nitin  sclimK  s  Kiiui. 
ITnd  jfriiss  luich  nitOit  unter  den  Liiidi'ii: 
NVciiii  wir  niiflilKT  zii  Ilaiise  smd| 
Wild  sieh  ^^clion  alios  tiridon.' 

This  very  nicely  expresses  the  attitude  in  (^uostion.  Only  at 
home,  in  private,  or  in  club  life,  are  such  topics  to  be  men- 
tioned. Hot  in  sc'i»  ntiiie  discussions,  in  juihlic,  'unter  den 
Linden.'  Yet  it  is  with  this  intimate,  perst  iial,  and  human 
side  of  neurotic  patients  that  we  are  necessarily  concerned, 
for  it  is  in  these  deeper  recesses  of  their  nature  that  conflicts 
and  disliarnionit->  iirisc,  not  on  indiffeient  and  iniiiersonal 
topics.  Evidently  a  given  physician  may  from  personal  die- 
teste  refuse  to  investigate  sncb  matters,  bnt  be  should  recog- 
nise that  by  so  doing  he  is  allowing  his  jHrsonal  prejudices 
to  enter  into  a  region  where  they  do  not  belong  /lamely, 
scientific  therapeutics.  It  is  as  though  surgeons  should 
officially  prociaiui  that  gyimcological  therapeutics  is  too  dis- 
tasteful for  niediciil  incii  to  concern  themselves  with. 

Critics  who  bring  ioi  waid  this  objection  usually  cover  their 
personal  disinclination  that  lies  at  the  root  of  it  by  contending 
that  such  a  procedure  is  liarniful  for  tlie  patient.  In  this 
contention  there  is  an  undeniable  modicum  of  truth  It  would 
be  foolish  to  maintain  that  exploration  of  a  nervous  patient's 
sexual  thoughts  and  fancies  contains  no  iwtentialities  f<» 
harm,  any  more  than  that  exploration  of  a  parturient  uterus 
by  a  village  midwife  contains  no  similar  puttnlialities.  iiut 
it  must  be  remembered  that  whiie  ui  invMtigatifm  of  sexoa) 
thoughts  is  not  necessarily  harmless,  it  is  also  not  nece«MU:ily 
harmful.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  therapeutic  procedure  that 
in  this  respect  resembles  most  others— namely,  its  potentiality 
for  harm  depends  almost  entirely  on  how  it  is  carried  out. 
Are  the  operations  of  trephining  or  laparotomy  fraught  with 
no  risk  whatever,  to  say  nothing  of  the  preliminary  adminis- 
tration of  chloroform  The  universal  criterion  of  the  advisa- 
bility or  jiistifi.ibiliry  of  carrying  out  rinky  tiu-i  iipeuiic  measures 
is,  or  should  be,  the  4uestion  of  whether  the  probable  good  is 
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^'renter  than  the  possiltle  harm.    In  such  cases  as  those  just 
instanced  it  is  generally  recognised  that  the  potentiality  for 
harm  is  mnch  leas  in  some  hands  than  In  others,  and  that  by 
the  adoption  of  suitahle  precautions  this  j)otentjali'.y  can  often 
be  minimised.    Now  it  is  contended  for  psycho-nnalysis  that 
the  various  precautions  that  form  part  of  its  technique  make 
it  a  definitely  safe  procedure.    I  should  not  like  to  as^  that 
110  harm  can  over  he  done  duiin-,'  psycho-analysis:  it  vvou'd, 
indeed,  be  strange  if  such  a  delicate  procedure  were  safer  than 
all  other  therapeutic  procedures.   Still,  I  will  say  that,  in 
spite  of  vague  statements  to  the  contrary,  no  case  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  where  harm  has  been  done  to  the  patient 
through  this  treatment,  and  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
facts  will  deny  that  at  all  events  far  more  good  than  harm  has 
lieen  done.    It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  here  to  say  a  word 
of  warning  concerning  those  physicians  who  blindly  rush 
into  a  psychosexual  inv^tigation  under  the  name  of  psycho- 
analysis, liut  without  any  proper  training  in  the  matter.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  psycho-analysis,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  therapeutic  measure,  needs  a  careful,  disciplined 
study  before  it  can  be  either  adecjuately  api)lied  or  judged. 

Another  very  prominent  objection  brought  against  the 
paycho-analytic  treatment  is  that  it  is  said  to  be  unreliable. 
This  applies  partly  to  the  main  theory,  but  especially  to  the 
interpretations  of  the  patient's  symptoms,  utterances,  and 
other  mental  material.  Into  the  construction  of  the  theory, 
as  into  that  of  all  theories,  it  is  plain  that  various  preliminary 
liypotheses  have  entered  :  hut  it  is  maintained  that  these  are 
the  reverse  of  fanciful,  and  are  always  direct  and  legitimate 
inferences  from  facts  objectively  gathered.  Freud  himself 
says  '  leh  setze  keinen  Stoli  damn,  die  Spekniation 
vermieden  zu  haben ;  das  Material  fiir  diese  Hypothesen  ist 
aber  durch  die  ausgedehnste  und  miihevollste  Beobachtung 
gewonnen  worden.'  f'l  feel  no  vanity  at  having  avoided 
speculation  ;  the  material  for  these  hypotheses,  however,  has 
l)een  gained  through  the  most  extensive  and  lahorions 
observation.']  The  question  of  actually  proving  in  detail  the 
*  '  Satatahmg,'  op,  eit.,  &  100. 
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various  parts  of  the  theory  is  technically  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult one,  both  for  psychological  reasons  connected  with  the 
meaning  of  what  constitutes  scientific  proof,  and  for  extarinsic 
reiisons  Mime  of  which  will  prenently  be  mentioned.  It  has 
been  said  that  uj)  to  the  present  not  sutlicient  material  ban 
been  published  to  establish  either  the  truth  of  the  theory  or 
the  value  of  the  troatnipnt.  I  sometimes  think  that  those 
who  make  this  statement  are  unaware  of  the  extent  of  Iho 
material  that  has  been  published  by  the  Freudian  school. 
There  exist  some  thirty  books  on  psycho-analysis,  five 
periodiculs  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject,  while  the 
number  of  papers  is  now  well  over  a  thousand.  Nevertheless, 
I  freely  admit  that,  in  spite  of  this,  not  enough  observations 
have  yet  been  i>nblished  to  prove  Hcientifically  every  inference 
and  interpretation  that  has  been  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  contend  that  enough  has  been  published  to  demonstrate 
the  principles  of  the  method,  to  shew  the  truth  of  a  number 
of  detailed  inferences  based  on  the  application  of  it,  and  thus 
to  establish  the  right  to  ask  that  the  other  inferences  be  not 
denied  by  critics  who  have  not  personally  investigated  them. 
A  word  must  also  be  said  about  the  actual  difficulties  of 
publishing  cases,  which  are  much  greater  even  than  they 
app^r.  It  is  not  merely  that  absolute  general  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  conceal  the  identity  of  the  patient,  but 
minor  poirts  in  the  analysis  that  shew  the  \  alidity  of  it  have 
to  be  suppressed,  for  it  is  just  those  that  would  betray  this 
identity.  Then,  again,  a  given  interpretation,  which  can  be 
put  in  a  sentence,  may  be  based  on  several  hours  of  detailed 
observation,  most  of  which,  the  individual  utterances  of  the 
patient,  the  tone,  the  emotional  gestures,  etc.,  are  i-  n  ,  sible 
to  reproduce,  although  it  is  just  these  that  Ir  .  Jtably  cynvnee 
one  of  the  validity  of  the  inference  drawn 

There  are,  however,  much  deeper  reasons  why  mi .  of  the 
individual  psycho-analytic  interpretations  seem  very  unlikely 
and  often  strained.  It  is  evident  that  the  connections  between 
different  thoughts  proceed,  or  are  supposed  to,  ahmf;  paths 
quite  foreign  to  our  normal,  mure  or  less  logical,  thinking  pro- 
cess, and  that  is  why  anyr  ;  who  r^s  of  them  repudiates 
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them  as  liighly  iinprobalile.  It  is  often  forgotten,  however, 
that  they  cannot  fairly  be  compared  with  logical  thinking,  for 
they  represent  the  workings  oi  uneonBoious  mental  processes 
wliieh  are  demonstrably  qvdio  different  from  our  conscious 
ones.  If,  for  instance,  the  conscious  attention  is  designedly 
distracted  daring  a  word-association  experiment,^  it  will  1)6 
found  that  the  intrinsic  or  logieal  reactions  are  largely 
replaced  by  superficial  ones,  especially  by  sound  connections  ; 
in  other  words,  the  more  automatic  and  less  conscious  mental 
fanetioning  becomes  the  more  does  it  proceed  by  means  ot 
superficial  coiinwtions  of  the  kind  familiar  to  psycho-analysts. 
I  cannot  now  ^o  farther  into  the  psychological  iiuestions  here 
involved,  but  I  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  following 
important  consideration.  There  is  every  reason  to  bdieve 
that  in  the  normal  as  well  as  in  the  neurotic  there  exists 
a  strong  general  resistance  to  what  may  be  called  symbolic 
thinking,  that  is,  to  mental  processes  that  proceed  by  means 
of  analogy,  superficial  connections,  and  so  on ;  in  fact,  our 
logical  tendencies  rightly  repudiate  what  seems  to  us  to  be 
an  absurd,  irrational  mental  procedure.  Yet  in  children  and 
savages,  during  intoxication  and  insanity,  in  superstitions, 
folk-lore,  and  even  in  poetry,  there  is  no  doubt  that  metaphor, 
analogy,  and  symbolism  play  a  very  large  part,  sometimes 
e\  en  as  large  as  they  do  in  unconscious  mental  processw.  A 
little  study  of  the  sources  of  dream  material  is  enough  to 
convince  anyone  of  how  extraordinary  are  the  superficial 
connections  that  are  formed  in  their  mind  quite  unknown  to 
them.  It  is  often  farther  asked  what  guarantee  one  has  in 
psycho-analysis  thai,  a  given  interpretation  is  correct.  It 
would  take  too  much  time  fully  to  answer  this,  and  I  can 
only  assert  that  in  the  psycho-analytic  technique  special  pro- 
vision is  made  for  objective  criteria  and  tests  of  the  truth 
of  any  given  interpretation  ;  the  whole  method  is  the  very 
reverse  of  the  vague,  uncontrolled,  and  speculative  procedure 
it  is  sometimes  represented  to  be. 

Very  little  need  be  said  concerning  the  objections  to  the 
practicability  of  the  i)8ycho-analytic  method  of  treatment,  for 
»  See  Jang, '  Magnostische  Attoisiatioittata^,'  190u,  Bi.  i.,  S.  104,  et& 
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to  anyone  who  hau  aHgimilated  the  precedinf,'  considerations 
ihe*e  objections  will  answer  themselves.   It  has  Ijeen  said 
that  the  method  is  of  extremely  limited  applicability  on 
account  of  the  time  tind,  therefore,  expense  involved,  of  the 
number  of  cuses  that  are  intrinaically  unsuited  for  the  treat- 
ment, of  the  diffiealty  of  nsing  it  with  hotpital  i^tients,  and 
so  on.    Tt  is  quite  easy  to  see  that  the  motive  of  these  objec- 
tions is  to  depreciate  the  treatment,  rather  than  to  criticise  it 
Feriously,  for  if  the  enormous  value  of  it  were  generally  recog- 
nised one  cannot  douht  that  these  difficulties  would  lose  mueh 
of  their  weight,  and  would  be  to  a  great  extent  overcome. 
They  can  most  shortly  be  met  by  comparing  for  a  moment 
psycho-analysis  with  the  sanatorium  treatment  for  tnber- 
culosis.  for  when  this  was  first  instituted  exactly  the  same 
objections  were  raised  :  it  was  a  mode  of  treatment  applicable 
only  to  the  rich ;  it  involved  a  great  expense  of  time  and 
money  and  the  training  of  a  special  cla«s  of  physicians ;  was 
suitable  only  for  certain  selected  cases;  had  considerable 
potentialities  for  harm,  and  so  on.   But  when  it  became 
realised  that  the  open-air  treatment  gave  the  most  eifeetive 
results  :  that  the  long  duration  of  it  was  something  inherent 
in  the  circumstances;  that  there  was  no  adequate  alternative 
to  it ;  that,  in  feet,  to  ignore  it  was  tantamount  to  not  doing 
tile  best  for  those  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  then  the  diffi- 
culties were  rapidly  overcome,  even  for  the  poorest  hospital 
pa^ts.    No  doubt  it  is  more  satisfactory  when  we  can 
achieve  rapid  cures  of  constitutional  maladies,  a  fact  that 
partly  exjilains  the  gratification  with   which   the  recent 
Ehrlich-llaia  discovery  has  been  received.    Still,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  from  the  very  nature  of  things  there  are 
certain  modes  of  treatment  which  it  is  duigerous  to  iwess 
forward  too  rapidly,  such  as  the  re-education  of  the  system 
by  means  of  tohercnlin,  anti-rabic  and  other  vaccines. 
P^ho-analysis,  which  is  essentially  a  re-educative  treatment 
that  modifies  mental  trends  of  many  years'  standing,  is  just 
•och  a  treatment  where  it  is  impossible  to  press.  As  a  mattw 
of  fact,  it  comj^res  very  favourably  in  numy  reipeeto  vifii 
the  sanatorium  treatmmt  of  tuberealosis,  for  it  requires  less 
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fime,  no  8|)eciul  apparatuH,  buildings,  nursing  staff,  ^  lo  mi, 
imd,  above  all,  can  be  .  ai  ried  out  in  an  ambulatory  service 
when  the  patient  is  about  his  ordinary  work ;  it  is,  indeed, 
very  desirable  that  the  patient  thoaM  have  some  employment 
or  other  intereHt  unless  he  k  totally  incapacitated.    As  to  the 
Imnted  scope  of  the  treatment,  we  already  find  in  practice 
that  there  ig  a  wide  range  over  which  it  ia  conveniently 
applied,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  good-will  of  the 
uiedical  profession  this  range  would  be  very  considerably 
extended  ;  althoagh  many  intrinsic  difficulties  exist,  many  of 
the  alleged  ones  are  largely  fictitioM,  being  invented  or  exag. 
gerated  by  those  who  really  oppose  the  treatment  oa  other 
grounds. 

In  these  few  remarks  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  have  not 
enumerated  all  the  objections  that  have  been  brought  forward 
against  the  psycho-analytic  treatment,  and  have  not  even 
fully  diBcuBsed  any  one  of  those  I  have  mentioned,  but  I  trust 
I  have  succeeded  in  my  aim  of  illustrating  the  foct  that  there 
do  exist  answers  to  all  of  tiiem  which  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  properly  investigated  the  matter  are  entirely 
adequate. 


CHAF^B  XIV 


THE  THERAPEUTIC  ACTION  OF  PSYCHO  ANALYSIS* 

Or  all  the  problems  relating  to  psjcho-unulyHis  the  one  that 
perhap8  most  forcihly  iirreHts  the  stuclenf'j  attention  is  the 
question  as  to  how  it  produces  its  reniiiri<al)le  therapeutic 
results.  As  is  well  known,  the  treatment  essentially  consists 
in  retmettating  the  patient's  [Mwt  memories,  and  thus  mt^ting 
him  aware  of  liis  hnried  and  uuconscioiis  pmcftsses  :  wlun 
these  are  laid  bare  the  roots  of  the  symptomh  become  raanifest, 
and  the  nature,  structme,  and  mmning  of  them  nre  plain  to 
both  the  physician  and  patient.  Anyone  hearing  of  the 
treatment  for  the  tirst  time  almost  invariably  asks  at  this 
point  what  is  done  next  after  the  patient  is  made  aware  of 
bis  buried  mental  processes,  and.  on  beiiif^  told  that  nothing 
more  is  done,  is  naturally  puzzled  i  >  understand  wher.an  lies 
the  value  of  the  procedure.  Some  writers,  for  instance  Sidis,* 
burke  the  diffieolty  by  simply  denying  that  it  has  any 
therapeutic  effect  whatever,  a  position  which  not  only  reveals 
an  engaging  innocence  of  the  whole  problem  at  issue,  but 
displays  a  strikingly  ostrich-like  attitude  towards  the  blunt 
foot  that  the  recorded  results  achieved  by  psyeho-analysis  far 
surpass  those  to  l)e  obtained  in  any  other  way.  It  must,  it  is 
true,  be  conceded  that  the  psycho-analytic  method  so  much 
resembles  a  measure  carried  out  for  purpineB  of  diagnosis 
rather  than  one  carried  out  for  that  of  treatment  that  it  is 
quite  comprehensible  how  a  medically  trained  mind  should  at 

»  Read  before  the  Brtroit  Society  of   Neurology  and  Tayehiatry, 
December  7,  1911.    Piiblidied  to  the  Bevww  of  Nturoloog  and 
ekia^,  February,  1912. 

•  mmt,  Joum.  Abnorm.  Ptychol.  .Tune,  1909,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  154, 161. 
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tirsJ  (  xperience  difTiculty  in  discerning  its  tberap«stfe  bMuing*. 

Indeed  it  is  inipoHsihIe  properly  to  Rppret-iate  tlieso  without 
hftvinR  at  least  some  knowledge  of  the  essential  differences 
between  ronBcious  and  aneontdon*  raenta!  fnnaioniiiR: 
Consideration  of  tl.is  '.vill  1„.  postponod  until  soilM  <4ber 
preliminary  mutters  have  been  dealt  with. 

Several  different  explanations  have  been  put  forward  of  the 
therapeutic  results  ul.t.iined  l»y  psycho-anaiysis.  but  they  all 
fall  fairly  well  into  the  three  following 

(1)  The  nsnal  view  held  by  opponents  of  psyeiio-unalysitt  ih 
that  the  results  are  doe  to  the  H»,,,ie»tir^  inHuenef  of  the 
phjfHicidii.  There  are  several  insiiporahle  ol.jeptions  to  this 
solution  of  the  problem,  of  which  I  will  here  indicate  only 
one.  Psycho-analysiB  is  the  only  method  of  treatment  of  the 
neuroses  in  which  the  aurrgeative  influence  of  the  physieian 
is  expressly  resolved  into  its  constituent  elements,  ari<l  its 
effects  destroyed.  It  would  now  too  curious  if  the  only 
method  in  wliidi  suggestion  is  systematically  neutralised 
should  be  just  the  one  to  give  far  more  brilliant  results  than 
the  methods  in  w  ,ch  suggestion  is  delilerately  cultivated 
and  employed  to  the  fnlkat  extent  of  its  power:  I  fear  that 
psycho-analysts  must  dec  ine  tlie  very  flattering  assumption 
that  their  persuasive  inliuonce  is.  in  spite  of  their  liest 
endeavours  to  minimise  it,  so  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  professional  expraents  of  soggesOon,  hyimotism,  and 
'  pithiatism.' 

In  accord  vrith  the  shallowness  of  this  explanation  stands 
th(;  fact  that  it  is  proffered  by  writers  who  are  not  only 
entirely  unaware  of  the  nature  of  psycho-analysis,  but  who 
are  also,  interestingly  enough,  equally  unaware  of  the  nature 
of  suggestion.  A  crass  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  former 
statement  is  afforded  by  an  article  of  Scott's. '  Professor  of 
Psychology  in  Chicago,  in  which  he  seeks  to  demonstrate,  on 
the  basis  of  a  personal  experience,  that  psycho-analysis 
operates  only  through  suggestion.  He  details  the  experienee 
m  4Uestion  as  follows :  •  The  patient  was  told  tliat  she  had 
been  guilty  of  sexual  irregularities,  that  she  had  had  sexual 
'  Soott,  Journ.  Ahnorm.  Psychol.,  vol.  iil.,  pp.  875,  878. 
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exiwri>)i)ct)ii  which  hud  undemmed  ber  hflaUh,  and  that  her 
pwfset  ear©  wm  delayed  by  the  hot  that  they  hud  never  been 
eonfosstMi."  The  patient,  in  a  very  natural  stato  of  distresH, 
narrated  aouie  uiemorieg  ( nni  detailed  l>y  the  autlion,  which 
were,  of  coarse,  (piite  conscious  and  therefore  in  any  cuHe  of 
relatively  littio  |)iitho<;enic  import.  '  At  the  eonelusion  of  her 
conf«'ssion  wlie  (el!  Iwn'k  into  i  condition  of  relief,  which  wan 
the  condition  needed  for  the  moat  perfect  posaihle  working  of 
sa^eation.  ...  As  an  antidote  to  the  re-hadiing  of  all  this 
>eximi  fUth  tlie  piitieiit  was  hypnotised  and  total  amnenia  was 
Huggeattid  for  all  the  ideas  which  had  had  a  casual  {:>  causal) 
part  in  the  history  of  the  disease.'  It  is  not  in  luy  jiower  to 
imagine  a  more  Krote«ijiio  curicature  of  psycho-analysis,  nor 
a  course  of  conduct  more  at  variiin -e  with  the  procedure, 
ethi!;al  altituile,  and  therapeutic  aims  of  psycho-analysts;  it 
woald  be  hard  to  beikve  that  the  aeooant  itm  pnbtuhed  l^- 
anyone  occupying,,'  ii  res|)oiisil)]o  Kuleiitific  position  were  it  not 
easily  to  he  duplicateil  hy  similar  publicatious  of  German  and 
American  writers. 

As  to  the  true  nat.ire  of  suggestion,  I  have  gone  into  this 
matter  so  fully  on  a  i)revious  occasion*  that  I  may  confine 
myself  here  to  the  briefest  possible  summary  of  the  concluskms 
tbure  reached.  In  a^^reement  with  Freud'  and  Fermezi*  I 
have  pointed  out  that  the  uction  uf  .n!,'.;r''^lion  iii  Li-ernpeutic-- 
is  based  upon  the  transference  on  to  the  idea  of  the  physician 
of  a  number  of  pcwitive  affects  that  have  arisen  in  earlier 
emotional  experiences  in  the  patient's  life.  The  process  is  in 
no  sense  the  mysterious  and  isolated  phenomenon  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be,  but  is  merely  a  special  instance  of  the 
general  tendency  of  neurotics,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  normal 
people,  to  transfer  on  to  t}ieir  environment  various  morbid 
affects  (excessive  hate,  love,  "ear,  and  so  on)  that  are  dispro- 
{lort'onate  in  intensity  to  the  {H^nt  exdting  eaose,  and 
which  owe  their  continued  life  and  activity  to  the  ftet  that 

>  Chapter  XII. 

Freud,  'Drei  AUtradhmgen  zar  Sexudlbenie,'  a*  AoH,  1918. 

*  Ferenc/i,  '  Introjektion  uml  UebLrtragung,*  Jahrb.  /.  i)*vch(nmal.  u, 
p»gchoj>alhol.  Foru  hungen,  1909,  Bd.  i.,  S.  422. 
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l\wy  have  not  Iwen  r&lmfU!  \  ttom  theii  fixation  to  the  original 
eftowlive  (ketwi.   ^Mrapmitio  sufi^egtion  owes  its  latency  to 
th»'  ciipacity  it  hM  in  ftivciirul.le  t-nHes  of  withdrawing  th« 
pent- up  affet'tg  that  an^  liiidin^'  >in  imlinct  outlet  in  neurotic 
s.\  nipt»)mB,  and  allowing  them  to  become  athliateU  to  the  idea 
-)f  the  physician.    Thit  signifies  merely  a  replaeement  of 
the  HvinptoiiH  by  »n  unfortiinuto  kind  of  doptudfrno  on  the 
physician.    In  some  easeii  the  patient  may  subBequentlv  din- 
ongage  hiiaself  from  tb«  latter,  and  saeeetsfuUy  api.ly  his 
iDVctiv..  tpndencieH  to  social  usew ;  thin  proccKs  is  known  as 
•  subhmation,'  more  Huitable  channels  Ih  Im-;  found  for  the 
•Hstorbing  tendencieH,  and  is  the  one  by  which  also  the 
spontaneous  cures  occasionally  seen  tan  brought  abont.  In 
only  too  many  insttuices,  l.ow.  ver,  especi.illy  of  the  more 
severe  forms  of  neuroaiH,  withdrawal  (if  th»>  jtlivHician's  in- 
iliience,  i.,:,  of  the  opporttinifty  for  satisfactorv  application  of 
!lio  morbid  ufTects,  is  sooner  or  later  followed  either  by  a 
relapse  to  the  origmal  condition  or  by  the  creation  of  a  fresh 
series  ol  symptoms.   In  the  sense  that  Nature  abhors  a 
Micuuni,  the  neurotic  iiffeetH  are  obliged  to  have  some  idea- 
lioniil  point  of  attachment,  whether  this  be  ii  psA  c-bogenetic 
symptom,  the  thought  of  a  given  physician,  or  Kome^useful 
social  activity.    When  Baceessfal,  suggestion,  by  offering  a 
c  onvenient  ivlternative,  temporarily  displaces  the  abnormal 
affects  from  iho  point  of  support  thay  had  formed  for  them- 
selves, bot  to  which  they  tend  ♦ ,  retam  as  soon  as  the  alter- 
native one  is  taken  away  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  so  long 
as  the  infantile  fixations  that  are  responsible  for  the  very 
existence  of  the  abnormal  affects  remain  effective,  any  attempt 
to  discharge  these  in  a  social  dtrMtioii  nsaally  meets  with 
only  a  limited  amoiuit  of  success.    Psych.. -analysis,  on  the 
contrary,  in  releasing  the  affects  from  their  infantile  fixations, 
not  only  places  them  at  the  disposal  of  social  activities  but  at 
the  same  time  robs  ihem  of  thi.ir  excessive  intensity  and  other 
I)athological  features.   Freud'  emphasises  the  direct  contrast 
that  exnts  betwetoi  the  aims  of  suggestion  and  of  psycho- 
analysis  by  alluding  to  the  eontraat  drawn  by  Leonardo  d« 
'  Freud, '  iiaaimltti^  UefamrSduiftui  zwNciinMeolehre,'  1906,  8.  203. 
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Vinci  between  the  art  of  painting,  where  the  work  is  aceom- 
plisliHd  '  per  via  di  porre,'  and  tlmt  of  sculpture,  where  it  is 
aecouiphshed  'per  via  di  levare.'  The  former  method  of 
treatment  acta  by  putting  on  Bomething,  by  adding  the  force 
of  suggestion  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  neurosis,  white  the 
other  m..t,lio.i  acts  hy  takiiifr  something:  nwiiy,  namely,  the 
power  that  the  patliogenic  mental  processes  have  over  the 
patient's  consoioasness. 

(2)  A  second  explanation  of  the  therapeutic  action  of 
pKycho-analysis  is  based  on  what  may  be  called  the  principle 
of  re-imoviatitm.    This  has  been  most  clearly  expounded  by 
Morton  I'rinco.i  so  that  we  may  take  his  account  of  it  ss  a 
text  for  our  discussion.    At  the  outset  it  mav  be  said  that 
a  psycho  analyst  would,  with  slight  modifications,  accept 
Prnice's  explanation  as  being  in  the  main  a  correct  description 
of  the  way  in  which  the  treatment  produces  its  eifects;  the 
cluef  criticism  tlmt  would  have  to  be  passed  on  it  ;s  that  it  is 
incomplete.    It  diverges  from  the  psycho-analytic  explanation 
less  than  Prince  himself  appears  to  think.    He  writes  as 
follows:  'That  this  nietliod  is  often  useful  and  efficacious  will 
be  admitted,  but  its  mode  of  working,  as  I  interpret  it,  is  not 
that  which  those  whc  employ  it  suppose.  ...  It  is  worth 
while  insisting  that  if  psyclio-aiialysis  merely  synthesizes  the 
repressed  ideas  theoretically  it  is  not  the  logical  method  to  be 
employed.  The  assumed  mechanism  would  require  something 
more.    The  repressed  ideas  are  pushed  into  the  subconscious 
because  they  are  in  conflict  with  other  wislies  and  feelings  of 
the  individual ;  the  latter  rebels  against  and  will  not  tolerate 
them.    Now  if  nothing  more  were  done  than  to  bring  them 
back  into  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  he  still  would 
not  tolerate  them,  and  would  push  them  out  again.  Theo- 
retically,  therefore,  the  method  would  be  useless.   But  in  fact 
tlie  patient  tloes,  we  will  say,  tolerate  the  ideas  that  before 
wer^  unbearable;  the  conflict  ceases.  Empirically  the  method 
worKs.    ^Vhy  ?   The  reason  is  simple  :  the  complex  of  ideas 
has  been  changed  by  the  technique  of  psycho-analysis  and  by 
the  very  act  of  biinging  to  the  light  of  consciousneHs  the 
»  Morton  Prince,  -hurn.  of  Abnorm.  V»ychol,  June,  1909,  vol.  i\..p.96. 
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i  BpreBsed  ideas— an  elaborate  process.  We  do  more  than  this : 
we  give  the  patient  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  his  trouble ; 
we  let  him  see  new  jjoints  of  view  ;  we  introduce  new  ideas 
and  feelings  into  his  complexes  :  in  short,  re-edncate  him.  It 
is  impossible  to  ;  drtise  psycho-analysis  without  doing  this ; 
hence  it  is  t  orbing  more  ihnn  a  special  form  of  the  educa- 
tional trealD  cut  imn  ha;-'  tlv  same  educational  value.' 

Prince  is  i  .n,  ..s  he  appe  .rt,  to  think,  in  disaccord  with  the 
psycbo-anaijiic  scuoo!  he  insists  that  the  reintroduction 
into  consciousness  of  a  previously  forgotten  group  of  ideas  is 
followed  by  {irofound  chiiiiges  in  the  associations  and  sig- 
nificance of  these  ideas,  changes  that  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  therapeutics ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  with  the  aim  of  making  such  changes  possible 
that  the  psycho-analyst  seeks  to  revive  the  forgotten  memories. 
As,  however,  they  are  for  the  most  part  automatically  carried 
out  by  the  patient's  consciousness,  while  the  part  played  by 
the  physician  is  largely  confined  to  the  task  of  rendering  the 
Iiatient  aware  of  his  buried  tendencies,  one  is  justified  in 
describing  the  latter  procedure  as  the  essential  part  of  the 
treatment  :  it  is  at  ftii  events  the  only  indispensable  measure. 

Prince  says  that  if  nothing  more  were  done  than  to  bring 
the  repressed  ideas  back  into  the  patient's  consciousness  he 
still  would  not  tolerate  Lhem,  and  would  pusii  them  ont  a^in. 
This  specious  argument,  however  plausible  it  may  sound,  is 
merely  an  ingenious  piece  of  special  pleading,  and  arises  from 
a  misunderstanding  of  some  very  essential  considerations. 
Prince  misinterprets  Freud's  theory  of  dissociation  as  being 
one  of  '  voluntary  repression  ;  the  individual  pushes  out  of  his 
conscioQsness  tdMS  which  are  painful  and  unacceptable.'^ 
While  it  is  i)ossil)le,  ant.  indee-l  probable,  that  this  process 
may  sometimes  take  place,  the  theory  of  rei)ression  is  con- 
cerned rather  with  th«  inhibiting  forces  (endopsychic  censor) 
l\iH,t  ]>irrent  certain  thoughts  from  ever  becomicg  conscious; 
lliey  are  in  their  nature,  as  Freud  terms  it,  '  bewusstseinsun- 
fiihig.'  The  most  important  of  the  pathogenic  thoughts  with 
which  W6  have  to  d^,  certainly  most  of  ^ose  that  have 
•  Prism,  he.  eit. 
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arisen  after  the  age  of  early  childhood,  have  never  been  con- 
Bcious  in  the  usual  sense  of  tho  word,  and  even  those  of  whieh 
the  patient  has  once  been  aware  have  only  been  teiii[)orariI.Y 
present  in  the  margin  of  consciousness,  a  very  different  state 
from  that  which  is  meant  when  we  speak  of  his  having  hem 
fally  conscious  af  them.    Further,  Prince  cnniplr  ely  over- 
looks here  the  ontogenetic  aspects  of  the  thoughts  in  question. 
It  is  surely  obvious  that  a  given  group  of  ideas  may  have  been 
unacceptable  at  one  period  of  a  person  s  life,  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  it  unendurable  for  him  to  think  of  them,  and  yet  / 
need  not  be  so  at  another  period  ;  every  physician  knows,  for 
example,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  obtain  from  a  patient  a 
history  of  an  old  delinquency  thjin  of  a  recent  one.  This 
is  just  the  state  of  all'airs  with  the  psychoneuroses,  for  the 
repressed  wishes  at  the  basis  of  the  symptoms  usually  lie  in 
the  far  past,  and  yet  the  patient  may  be  (juite  unable  to 
become  aware  of  them  without  the  aid  of  an  external  analytic 
procedure.    Of  such  significance  is  this  historical  element  ^ 
that  one  of  the  chief  matters  on  which  the  i»rogno8is  of  a 
given  case  depends  is  whether  the  causatix  e  unconscious  con- 
llicts  mainly  relate  to  the  infantile  period  or  whether  there 
also  are  important  curreot  eonfliets  snpenmposed  on  these 
older  ones    in  the  former  case  the  prognosis  is  very  much 
better,  for  the  reason  just  indicated.    The  other  moditications 
and  expansions  necessary  to  make  Prince's  explanation  com- 
plete will  he  best  considered  in  c(»ineetion  with  that  given  by 
psycho-analysts  themselves. 

(a)  The  third  explanation,  which  differs  from  the  preceding 
ones  in  that  it  is  pro£fered  by  those  who  have  had  perscmai 
experience  of  the  subject,  is  that  tiie  therapeutic  effect  of 
psycho-analysis  is  in  the  main  to  be  attributed  to  the  over- 
coming of  reghtauces  that  constitute  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  pathogeny  of  the  neurosis.  So  much  weight  is  attached 
by  Freud  to  this  that  in  a  recent  paper ^  lie  describes  as  tho 
chief  aim  of  his  therapeutic  endeavour  not,  as  formerly,  the 
bringing  to  light  of  pathogenic  eomplexes,  \mt  tiie  d^rset 
investigation  and  surmounting  of  the  inner  resistances.  The 
'  Frtud,  Ztniralhlatt  fur  Pmjchounalijie,  Jahrg.  ]  ,  laiO.  8,  3. 
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significance  of  this  measure  will  be  more  clearly  seen  after  we 
have  discussed  whut  is  connoted  by  a  translation  of  the  com- 
plexes from  a  state  of  unconscioasness  to  one  of  consciousness. 
An  unconscious  complex  has  certain  characteristiea  that 

P«rhTt  ""^  ''^  '^^^^  i°  consciousness. 

Pe  haps  the  ;>ost  obvious  of  these  is  that  it  is  not  subject 

L  i-   r  "I  T"'  '^'^^^  processes, 

rati^ination,  .lehl.eration.  logical  argument,  ethical  and  soc.ai 
considerations  and  so  on.  Unconscious  wishes  are  absolutely 
egocentne  and  shew  a  cynical  disregard  for  the  welfare  of 
even  those  who  stand  nearest  to  one.  This  is  part  of  the 
jn  unule  inheritan^  of  the  unconscious,  self-cent^ment  and 
Mmh  Tr/  ^'"'^  well-recognised  attributes  of  early 

ul.1hc.od  hfe.  An  unconscious  phantasy  will  destroy  a  tow^ 
uith  hre  merely  to  gratify  the  individual's  desire  to  pose 
hero  just  as  a  child  will  in  his  mind  condemn  a  i-layfe  lofto 
death  merely  so  as  to  get  possession  of  his  toys  Vn  al  ied 
aspect  of  unconscious  complexes  is  their  autonomous  function- 
ng.  It  IS  true  that  they  form  widespread  associations  but 
t  ey  do  this  only  along  the  directions  of  their  own  intlle 
Ideas  that  contradict  or  oppose  their  own  conative  tendSs' 
are  simp  y  ignored  as  though  they  did  not  exist.    One  ctnn^ 

l.rmc.ple  obtains  m  unconscious  mental  life.  Jast  as  a  child 
^ay  at  one  and  the  same  time  hold  two  absoln  Jy  a^t 
mutually  exclusive  explanations  of  a  given  problem,  so  inTe 
adult  unconscious  a  wish  that  a  certain  person  might  die 
nay  remain  operative.  /.,  ..  producing  extenJal  mani^^teLni 
ong  after  the  actual  death  of  the  person  in  quest  ^71^'' 

exist  "  «>°«»™«i  time  positively  does  not 

Another  way  of  describing  the  last-mentioned  oharucteristic 
-  h  saying  that  in  unconscious  complexes  there  is  an  nhe^ 

«  feature  ofZ 

infun  neurosis-formation.  namelv.  a  he^ 

a  genial  rule  that  fte  more  coaeeioitt  ie  the  source  of  a  given 

90 
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affect  the  sooner  iind  more  certuiuly  will  Ihis  become  diffused 
throughout  the  person's  mind,  a  process  known  as  discharge 
of  the  affect.  Two  of  the  consequences  that  follow  this 
diffusion  are  that  the  iiffect  becomes  more  subordinated  to 
tlie  control  of  the  ;on8cious  ego,  and  that  it  loses  any  morbid 
attribates  it  may  liave  had,  particularly  the  tendency  to  be 
displayed  to  an  t'\(e>si\e  degree  or  on  inad('([uate  grounds. 
Let  us  take  the  example  of  grief  at  the  death  of  a  loved  being. 
Normally  this  should  in  time  fade,  sooner  or  later  according 
to  its  original  intensity,  and  will  then  exert  relatively  little 
influence  on  the  subject's  daily  life.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
years  go  by  and  the  grief  retains  its  original  acuteness,  and  if 
it  is  disi>Iayed  on  i|uite  minor  occasions  which  in  some  way 
remind  llie  sulfject  of  his  loss,  then  one  can  he  sure  that  there 
are  other  forces  at  work  than  those  recognised  by  the  subject, 
and  that  the  idea  of  the  death  of  the  loved  being  has  become 
intimately  associated  with  some  unconscious  and  u  pressed 
complex.  I  have  recently  recorded  an  example  of  this  very 
sort.*  It  concerned  a  young  lady  who,  years  after  the  death 
of  her  mother,  was  obsessed  by  the  thought  of  it  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  was  totally  prevented  from  applying  herself 
to  any  of  the  ordinary  daily  duties  of  life.  Analysis  shewed 
that  the  event  had  corresponded  with  a  secret  wish  long 
cherished  in  her  unconscions,  and  that  it  had  occurred  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  evoke  her  latent  feeling  of  guilt  by 
giving  her  the  obsessive  (and  unconsciously  justified)  idea  that 
she  was  responsible  for  her  mother's  death. 

Translation  of  an  unconscious  complex  into  consciousness 
is  followed  by  the  consequences  just  indicated.  The  complex 
becomes  accessible  to  the  influence  nf  numerous  conscious 
considerations  bearing  on  it.  but  with  which  it  has  previously 
been  out  of  contact.  This  is  what  Prince  well  describes  as 
giving  the  patient  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  his  troable, 
letting  him  see  new  i)oints  of  view,  and  introducing  new  ideas 
and  feelings  into  his  complexes.  The  simple  fact  to  gras^) 
here  is  that  consciousness  can  deal  with  and  control  a  mental 
process  that  is  conscious  far  better  than  one  that  is  not.  The 
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fear  is  sometimes  expressed  that  the  making  of  a  patient 
aware  of  an  undesirable.        criminal,  tendency  in  wl" 
hat  he  previmtsly  did  not  know  the  existence  of  may  be 
Oll'-ved  l,v  unfortunate  conse,,uences.  such  as  hia  giving  way 
to  the  te.HJency.    This  fea.  ,  th.  unjustiliubility  ofwhfch 'I 

nd  .tandmg  of  the  relations  of  conscious  to  unconscious 
mental  processes;  ,f  the  othu-al  and  other  inhibitions  have 
proved  so  powerftd  that  they  have  prevented  the  patient  from 
ev^n  hen,,  aware  of  the  idea  of  his  tendency  they  will  cer- 
t.  nl^  .tor  on  he  strong  enough  to  check  any  impulse  to 
follow  the  tendency  if  it  is  one  that  is  contrary  to  rh.  present 
ethieal  views  of  the  patient.  A  second  consequence^  h 
translahon  is  that  illogical  displacements  of  the  affects  are  , 
resolved  through  the  latter  l,oing  traced  to  their  original 

rZ    A      "  '''''''  '^^'^^  «f  'he  vanous 

pli  .l>ias.  A  woman  whose  original  fear  was  that  of  not  feelin. 

.^afe  (from  temptation)  when  out  alone,  suffers  from  the 

mahility  to  leave  the  house  except  in  the  company  of  her 

husband  or  some  other  safe  person ;  going  out  alone  would 

nn,^  on  an  uncontrollable  fear  that  some  unknown  terrible 

thing  might  happen  to  her.    A  third  conse.juence  is  tliat  the 

affect  becomes  d.fiused  over  the  whole  mind  in  the  norma 

way  descnhed   above.    It  becomes  worked  off  in  various 

with  verj  massive  atJects  is  known  as  '  abreaction  ' 

AH  thi*  may  be  sommarised  in  the  sentence  that,  while  an 
unconsc.ous  complex  is  necessarily  in  a  state  of  dissociation 

ansla  ion  of  it  into  consciousness  signifies  its 
Under  this  tern,  is  included  the  conscious  dealing  with  and 
absorption  o  the  previously  repressed  thoughts,  or  rather 
wishes,  together  with  the  abreaction,  analysis,  and  conseqtn 
dilTusion  of  the  accompanying  affects.  To  secure  this  asSa 
t.on  m  consciousness  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  the  central 

has  to  be  paid  to  the  resistances  in  that  these  constitute 
main  hindrance  to  the  assimilation 
II  will  at  once  be  seen  tim  what  has  to  be  striven  for  is  a 
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very  different  thiiii^  from  merely  getting  the  patient  to  know 
what  is  the  cause  of  hia  troubleH.  To  know  about  them  means 
very  little  in  itself ;  to  realise  this  knowledge  through  personal 
Mtperieiiee  is  a  (|uite  ilifferent  niatter.     To  tell  a  i)atient 
bluntly  who  is  sutlVring  from  agoraphobia  tliut  tlie  symptom 
is  usually  due  to  infantile  urethral-erotism,  however  true  this 
may  hi-,  does  him  about  as  much  good  as  advising  him  not  to 
be  afraid  of  open  spaces  ;  in  both  cases  the  only  effect  would 
be  to  make  him  feel  worse,  though  for  different  reasons.  In 
a  short,  but  very  instructive  article,^  Freud  makes  some  highly 
apposite  remarks  on  this  point  :  •  Nicht  das  Nichtwisscn  an 
sich  ist  das  pathogene  Moment,  sondern  die  Begi  undung  des 
Nichtwissens  in  inneren  Widerstanden,  welche  das  Nichtwissen 
zuerst  hcrvoigerufen  baben  nnd  es  jetzt  nocli  unterhalten. 
In  der  Bekampfung  dieser  Widerstande  liegl  die  Aufgabe  der 
Therapie.  .  .  .    Ware  das  Wissen  des  Unbewussten  fiir  den 
Kranken  so  wichtig  wie  der  in  der  Psychoanalyse  Unerfahrene 
glanht.  so  mtisste  es  zur  Ileihing  hinreichen,  wenn  der  Kranke 
Vorlesungen  anhort  odev  Uneher  liest.    Diese  Massnahmen 
haben  aber  ebensoviel  Einfluss  auf  die  nervose  Leidenssymp- 
tome  wie  die  Verteilung  von   Menukarten  zur  Zeit  eiiier 
Hungerfrist  auf  den  Hunger.'  ['  It  is  not  the  not-knowing  in 
itself  that  is  the  pathogenic  factor,  but  the  foundation  of  the 
not-knowing  in  intrrnal .  rexisttiiin  s,  which  first  brought  about 
the  not-knowing  and  which  still  maintains  it  at  present.  In 
the  subduing  of  these  resistances  lies  the  therapeutic  task.  .  .  . 
If  the  knowing  about  his  unconscious  ilioughts  weri;  as 
important  for  the  patient  as  those  who  are  inexperienced  in 
psycho-analysis  lielieve,  then  it  should  be  sufficient  tor  a  cure 
that  the  patient  listens  to  lectures  or  reads  books.  These 
meaeures,  however,  have  just  as  much  influence  on  the  nervous 
pufferinr.s  as  the  distribution  of  menu-cards  in  a  time  of  famine 
has  uptn  hunger.'] 

These  remarks  of  Freud's  illustrate  a  common  mistake 
made  by  beginners  hi  psycho-analysis,  namely,  the  opinion 
liiat  tl'tiir  task  is  completed  when  they  have  discovered  the 

»  Freud,  '  Uibtr  "wilde"  Psychoanalyse,"  ZtnlralbMt  fur  Psycho- 
analjfte,  itiag.  Lt  B.  94. 
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meaning  of  tlio  s.vniptonis  and  communicated  it  to  the  patient ; 
in  reality  this  is  a  relatively  early  stage  in  the  treatment,  for 
with  increasing  experience  one  is  often  able  to  divine  the  chief 
meaning  of  the  symptom  in  a  short  space  of  time.    The  M- 
lowing  example  will  perhaps  make  this  point  clearer :  A  young 
man  suffered  from  a  number  of  oi)se8sions,  of  which  one  was 
to  the  effect  that  if  he  were  to  touch  a  light  his  father  wooM 
dif) :      conse.inenco  he  sn-iipuioiisly  avoided  the  proximity  of 
any  tlame,  and  this  naturally  led  to  the  formation  of  extensive 
phobias  and  inhibitions.    He  had  as  a  child  been  severely 
punished  for  playing  with  matches  and  fire.    The  idea  of 
touching  a  light,        of  doing  something  forlnddon  by  his 
father,  reminded  him  of  a  moth  playing  around  a  dame,  and 
liiH  next  remark  was  that  this  expression  fof  tiie  moth  and  the 
rtame)  was  conmionly  used  in  his  circle  to  denote  a  man's 
paying  improper  attention  to  women.    Owing  to  his  father's 
strictness  he  had  never  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  any 
steps  m  this  direction.    The  sense  of  the  obsession  is  plain, 
as  indeed  it  would  be  to  anyone  with  experience  even  apart 
from  the  fore-oing  associations  provided  by  the  patient.  It 
had  been  produced  through  the  mechanism  of  reversal  so 
common  in  this  disease,  and  the  unconscious  thought  it 
expressed  would  run,  not  '  If  I  were  to  play  with  a  flame  my 
father  woaW  die,'  a  thought  that  has  no  sense,  but,  '  If  my 
father  were  to  die  I  could  play  with  "  flame,'  wlme  the 
repressed  wish  is  evident.    Now  consider  the  effect  of  com- 
municating this  inference  to  the  patient  as  an  isolated  piece 
of  information.   In  the  very  unlikely  event  of  his  accepting 
the  physician's  explanation,  he  would  be  totally  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  how  he  could  come  to  entertain  such  an  unnatural 
and  abhorrent  wish  concoming  his  own  father,  whom  he 
revered  and  was  very  fo.id  of.    Under  the  circumstances  it 
would  be  welliiigh  physically  impossible  for  him  to  believe 
what  might  be  a  perfectly  correct  inference,  and  which  in 
the  case  in  question  proved  to  be.   It  was  only  ^  «h>taited 
reviving  of  infantile  jealousies,  of  the  different  conception  ^ 
death  he  had  held  in  early  childhood,  and  many  other  matten 
that  eaanol  here  be  gone  into,  that  enabled  him  ultimately 
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not  only  to  know  tlmt  lie  actiiiilly  liad  ontcrtaincil  llio  wisli  in 
41U  stion,  but  fully  tcj  roalihe  tho  iirteise  htups  \iy  which  thia 
bad  come  aTmat. 

Interniil  rcsistanctis  liiuc  tlit  dotililo  ctTtct  of,  on  tl]  out; 
hand,  proventin>{  thb  patient  from  becoming  aware  of  cirlain 
unacceptable  thonphts,  nnd  on  the  other  of  preventinj;  him 
from  seein}^  tho  umk.sired  si^iiilu'anco  of  various  iilctis  he 
cannot  avoid  tho  knowledj^e  of.  lie  thus  licconics  in  a  doublo 
sense  psjehically  blind,  I'ld  the  trttilmont  can  from  one 
poini  of  view  be  described  us  enabling  him  to  see  matters  that 
are  plain  cnon^di  to  an  olijective  observer,  but  wliicli  his  own 
inhibitions  prevent  him  from  recognising.  The  following  is  a 
simple  instance  of  this : '  A  patient  narrated  to  me  on  different 
occasions  a  series  of  facts  that  made  it  absolutely  obviotia 
that  his  uiotlicr  had  not  only  repeatedly  conniiitted  adultery, 
but  had  for  years  led  an  openly  irregular  life.  The  patient 
had  lived  with  her  until  the  time  of  her  death,  which  took 
place  when  he  was  about  seventeen,  but,  in  spite  of  the 
staring  significance  of  the  facts  he  detailed,  he  was  quite 
unaware  of  the  inference  that  inevitably  followed  from  them. 
Now,  the  symptom  he  suffered  from  was  the  curious  obsession 
tliat  there  were  all  sorts  of  things  in  daily  life  that  other 
people  could  see,  but  which  he  couldn't.  The  individual 
ideas,  whkh  of  course  were  specially  determined  by  his 
unconscious  complexep,  were  such  things  as  these  :  certain 
people  had  horns  on  their  head,  which  were  plain  enough  to 
other  people,  but  which  he  couldn't  see;  people  had  three 
legs,  but  he  couldn't  see  it,  and  so  on.  The  symptom  was 
simply  an  expression  of  his  unconscious  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  something  of  the  highest  si^^niticance  in 
his  life  that  all  the  world  could  see  except  himself ;  if  he 
could  overlook  this,  surely  he  must  be  overlooking  all  sorts  of 
less  important  things  that  everyone  else  ould  see.  It  should 
be  added  that  his  intense  striving  against  .ranting  to  recognise 
the  truth  about  his  mother  had  far  deeper  grounds  tbftn  the 
natural  one  of  filial  piety,  though  this  of  course  was  an 
important  contributory  factor. 

■  The  full  anidjns  of  tfae  cue  i»  dsteiled  in  Pt^homtalytiKhei  Jftthr- 
buck,  Bd.  iv. 
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To  npMi  the  main  thcHis  of  thia  paper :  Psycho-analysis 
effects  its  cures  hy  makinf,'  the  piitient  awaro  of  the  uncon- 
I  scions  complexes  that  lie  at  the  busis  of  his  symptoms,  thns 
enabling  the  pathogenic  agents  to  become  assimilated  in  con- 
seioiiHncss.    It  acliitves  tliis  l-y  discovering  and  burmounting 
the  internal  resistances  that  are  the  cause  of  the  repression, 
and  which  (»mstitnte  the  obstraetion  preventing  the  patient 
from  becoming  aware  of  and  assimilating  the  pathogenic 
mental  processes.    As,  further,  it  dooa  nni  coiiliiie  itself  to 
the  unconscious  complexes  immediately  conneclod  witli  the 
symptoms,  but  deals  equally  with  the  whole  of  the  repressed 
material  in  the  patient's  mind,  its  action  extends  beyond  the 
iield  of  purely  medical  indications  and  gives  the  patient  nn 
inner  control  and  self-insight  that  is  not  only  the  best 
guarantee  against  any  tendency  there  may  be  to  relapse  into 
a  neurotic  state,  but  also  the  soundest  basis  for  the  general 
guiduace  of  his  life  in  the  future. 


CHAFTEB  XV 


FREUD'S  THEORY  OP  DREAMS* 

Fbei'p'»  theory  of  dreams  occupies  a  nodal  position  in  his 
pqrehoiogy.  oonstituting  as  it  does  ii  point  of  conjunction  for 
his  various  concluHions  on  normal  and  aljiiorrntil  mental  life. 
1^'rom  it  as  a  starting-iwint  he  haa  developed  outlooks  that 
oall  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  psyehologisto,  for  it  is 
extensively  conceded  that  if  his  conclusions  are  true  they 
carry  with  them  a  revolutionary  change  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  stracture  and  functions  of  the  mind.  These  broader 
aspects  of  his  theory  will  not  here  be  considered,  the  present 
paper  being  intended  merely  to  delineate  the  main  outlines  of 
the  dream  theory  proper.  Owing  to  the  richness  of  the 
sabjeet-matter  even  this  purpose  can  here  of  necessity  be  bat 
very  imperfectly  attained,  so  that  the  following  description  can 
at  beat  only  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the '  Traum- 
dentang.''  No  just  criticism  of  the  theory  can  be  made  without 
.  ;areful  perusal  of  this  volume,  in  which  Freud  has  in  detail 
ntered  into  all  the  manifold  problems  relating  to  dreams,  has 
presented  the  evidence  on  which  his  conclusions  are  based, 
and  has  fully  discussed  rival  views  and  anticipated  the  possible 
objections  that  may  be  raised  to  his  own.  A  few  illustrative 
examples,  drawn  from  the  writer's  experience,  will  accompany 
the  present  paper,  but  in  order  to  economise  space  no  dream- 
analyses  will  be  detuled,  it  benig  {HKtposed  to  do  tiiis  in  a 
subsequent  article. 
The  method  Freud  uses  in  the  investigation  of  dreams  ia 

t  AmpUfled  from  a  paper  itaA  heitafl  the  Amerieaa  Psychological 
AModaUon,  December     1908.  Pnbliithed  in  the  Amtriam  Jommt^ 
PtuehiAigii,  April,  1910, 

*  Fhnt  edition,  1900 ;  thiid  edition,  1911. 
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that  tcrnied  hy  him  l\vcho-Anal.v.sis,  .md  (m  tlio  <nioHti(>n  -  { 
the  reliability  of  thia  method  lOMts  that  of  the  validity  of  hts 
conclusions.   No  aoeount  of  psycho-analysis  itself  can  be 
Ifiven  here,  for  tliat  nhnw.  would  ,.Mu>t  a  long  expoBition,  l.iit 
it  should  explicitly       tated  that  th«  tt.cJmi.juo  of  this  method 
a  a  complex  and  intricate  matter  the  aciiuirement  of  which  ia 
not,  as  many  writers  seem  over-readily  to  assume,  an  mmy 
task,  but  one  requiring  much  practice,  patieMc  o,  and  exi)erience. 
In  no  branch  of  science  can  the  testing  of  the  results  obtained 
by  tlie  UHo  of  an  entirely  new  and  difBeult  techniqoe  be  satis- 
factonly  Milnnitted  to  an  off-han<l  trial  on  the  part  of  some 
one  quite  untrained  in  this,  and  it  is  strange  that  it  does  not 
oeeur  to  those  who  do  not  directly  confirm  Freud's  conclusions 
as  soon  as  thoy  *  try  pnyi  lio-analysis '  that  the  (act  may  be 
doe,  not.  as  they  ba«tily  infer,  to  the  erroneousiipss  of  tbose 
concloBions,  but  to  a  more  humble  explanation,  namely  that 
tliey  have  not  mastered  the  techniqne.   It  is  at  all  events 
striking  that  up  to  tln'  present  no  investigator,  in  any  country, 
who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  the  technique  of  the 
psycho-analytic  method,  has  reached  any  conclusions  that 
fail  to  confirm  Freud's  in  all  particulars,  although  several 
hundred  thousand  dreams  have  now  been  investigated  by  this 
method ;  this  fact  in  itself  ppeaks  for  the  finished  state  in  which 
Freud  gave  the  theory  to  the  world. 

It  is  commonly  believed  in  scientific  eircleri  that  the  mental 
processes  of  which  dreams  are  composed  arise,  without  any 
direct  psychical  antecedent,  as  the  result  of  irregular  excitation 
of  various  elements  in  the  cerebral  cortex  by  physiological 
processes  occurring  during  sleep.    This,  it  is  maintained, 
accourts  for  the  confused  and  bizarre  nature  of  the  mental 
product,  and  any  apparently  logical  connection  and  order  that 
frequently  appear  to  some  extent  in  dreams  are  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  the  mental  processes  in  question  are 
represented  in  cortical  elements  that  stand  in  close,  anatomical 
or  physiological,  relation  to  one  another,  and  so  are  simoltana- 
ously  stimulated  by  the  peripheral  stimuli.   Hence  any 
pwWan  as  to  the  psychical  origin  of  the  montal  processes. 
stUI  more  as  to  tiie  meuning  of  the  dream  as  a  whole,  is  by  the 
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iiaturu  uf  tliiiigH  excluded  uh  being  non-tixtstent,  and  my  iii- 
veHtigatkm  along  ftuob  lin«i  w  eomlcmiMd  sa  mronring  of 

Hiitiiiiiated  siiiicistitiont  ftbont  tlio  '  readin-,'  of  dreamH ' 
unworthy-  r.f  tdiicuted  people.  To  thin  iittitiulf  rrt-ud,  uh 
mmt  every  coiirtihUint  psjcholo^irtt,  utandHin  Mlmrp  uppobition. 
He  contends  that  drtjtini  (irucbHsos,  like  all  othef  flMntfti 
proceHHcs,  liavc  tlieir  pHVehical  history,  that  in  s\<]Ui  of  tlieir 
peculim-  littribute-  thuy  have  a  legitimate  and  comprehensible 
plaee  in  the  seqtienee  of  mental  life,  and  that  their  origint  tm 
hf  psvcholoj^k'iiilv  traccil  <,viih  an  niuL-li  certainty  and  preoinon 
as  thoHe  of  ai»y  other  mental  processes. 
From  one  i>otnt  of  view  dreams  may  be  classitied  into  the 
I  follMwiii;^  throe  categories.  First  may  l»o  distin^iiislu  tl  those 
that  are  iit  the  satne  linm  hi'iihIIiIi!  and  inUHi<,'ililf  :  such 
esjieciully  art;  liio  dreams  of  chiiilron.  The  very  occurrence 
toeh  dreams,  in  which  the  mental  proeenee  fully  reaemhle 
\]\()Hii  of  wakiii;,'  life,  altlioiii^li  tlic.v  are  never  eonfotmded  with 
them,  is  in  itself  u  strong  argument  against  the  view  that 
dreams  resalt  from  the  isolated  activity  of  single  groups  of 
br  aiii  cells.  Secondly,  there  are  dreams  whicli  are  connected 
and  have  an  evident  meaning,  but  ono  the  content  of  which  is 
curious  and  surprising,  so  that  we  caiuKjt  tit  them  into  the 
rest  of  our  waking  IBe.  A  person  dreams,  for  instanee»  ^t 
his  lin.tlier  has  been,  ^oreil  to  ilcath  by  a  bull:  he  cannot 
account  for  his  having  come  by  such  a  curious  notion  nor  can 
he  at  first  sight  relate  it  to  any  waking  thought.  Thirdly, 
there  is  the  most  frequent  ty^HJ  of  dream,  where  the  mental 
processes  seem  disconnected,  confused  and  senseless.  These 
two  latter  types  of  dreams  have  a  [)eculiar  iiuality  of  strange- 
ness and  unreality;  they  are  foreij^n  tn  the  other  mental 
experiences  of  the  subjcrt,  and  cannot  be  inserted  into  any 
place  in  his  waking  thoughts,  it  is  as  though  the  subject  has 
lived  through  a  different  range  of  experience,  in  another  place 
or  in  another  world,  which  apparently  has  no  connection  with 
the  one  to  whicli  he  is  accustomed.  Now  Freud  holds  that 
sense  of  foreicfnnefla  is  an  innsion,  due  to  very  deflniti 
Causes,  and  thai  the  mental  processes  that  go  to  fcarm  dntlBI 
are  in  direct  continuity  with  those  of  waking  life. 
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I.I  tnu'in-  the  unlocclcnfH  <,f  .In-am  i-roceHM-n  Fioiul  .nake$ 
UM .  us  hu8  l«.t.n  HHid,  of  the  i.»>cho.anttI>'tic.  mctho.l.  which 
.•««tiiilmHy  congists  in  the  collecting  and  or«lerin«  of  the  /m- 
ii^MKMuiM.ns  that  occur  to  tho  Hui  ject  when  he  attend,  to  any 
Sivt.li  theuio  and  abrogates  tho  ^.l^ctiitfi  t-.nti  -I  ov.    the  in- 
coming thoughts  that  i«  in^tinetutij  «ji«reiml  l.v  the  con- 
mind.   If  thi»  metherf  »  ap^  to  »ny  eo«np.»nent 
part  of  a  dream,  howtvor  sens,  l.  s    ■  ,.  ,v  a.'r^ar  on  the 
surface,  mental  prouessea  u.e  ru.u=,.  ,i  which  h  «  of  hifih 
Frfii.nal  Hignifi.  ance  to  the  mhim-t    The  mental  proeessts 
tli-iH  n.icliu.l  Freu,l  terms  rh.  •  l,e,im  thooghta':  thf^  cot- 
«titulu  the  •  latent  content  ■  01  ih^  drr  .m  in  contradistinction 
to  the  •  manifeBt  content.'  which  is  ti..  .Irtun.  a>  rebied  by 
the  Hi.bjcct.    It  is  r  s,t.ntial  t,.  keep  distinct  these  two  groam 
of  mental  prcHJeas.  M,  for  .>n  th.-  api.reciation      tlu'  (Iitn.r.nr,. 
between  thfm  rest-  the  wholt-  explanation  of  the  iu<./iH.« 
n.blleH  of  ..reums.    The  latent  cor'        r  dream  thon^^ht,  i« 
u  logical  and  inteRrH  [.art  of  the  .    _      .  meuta!  hfe,  and 
lontrtuis  none  of  the  mcougruoua  absurdilieh  and  oil,,  r  i-eculiar 
features  that  charactwige  fte  manifeBt  content  of  niu.4  drtams 
llus  manifest  .  mtont  is  to  bo  r.ganled  as  an  allegorical 
SffSlf       underijring dream  tho..;,'ht.s,  or  latent  content. 
mmn&ma  of  the  dream  thoughts  into  the  dream  nroper 
akes  phice  according  to  certain  well-determined  psychological 
laws,  and  for  very  precise  reasons.    The  core  of  Freud'a 
theory,  and  the  most  original  part  of  his  contribution  to  the 
subject,  resides  in  his  tracing  the  csose  of  this  distortion  to  a 
'rensor'  wln<-li  inlerpc.ses  an  obstruction  to  the  becoming 
cunscious  of  unconscious  psychical  processes.  This  conception 
be  amrod  ^  from  the  anatysis  of  various  abnormal  psychical 
manifestaMuns,  p.syc'ujmnirotic  Hymptoms,  which  he  found  to 
be  constructed  on  a  ,  urn  fully  analogous  to  that  of  .In  ams  It 
may  be  remark*,!  at  thin  pouit  that,  quite  apart  from  any  views 
a«  to  the  cause  of  the  distortion,  the  nature  and  functions  of 
the  dream  thoughts  and  other  problems,  the  hict  iteetl  of  the 
distortion  is  certain,  and  cannot  be  doubted  l.v  any  one  who 
earefoUy  obeenrw  »  few  dreame.    That,  for^  instance,  tho 
vision  of  ft  stnmge  iwm  in  a  drea»»  is  a  distorted  presentation 
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of  several  rooms  that  have  been  actually  Been,  from  each  of 
which  Tarlons  individaal  featares  have  been  abstracted  and 
fused  together  so  as  to  present  a  new  and  therefore  strange 
room,  ia  thti  kind  of  observation  that  can  easily  be  verified. 
Bdfore  considering,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  latent  content 
It  will  be  well  shortly  to  describe  the  distorting  mechanisms 
by  means  of  which  it  becomes  tnuisfbi-med  into  the  manifest 
content. 

A  dream  is  not,  as  it  appears  to  be,  a  confused  and  hap- 
hazard congeries  of  mental  phenomena,  but  a  distorted  and 
diagaised  expression  of  highlyjignificanL  psychical  processes 
that  have  a  very  definite  meaning,  although  in  order  to 
appreciate  this  meaning  it  is  first  necessary  to  translate  tiie 
manifest  content  of  the  dream  into  its  latent  content,  just  as 
a  hieroglyphic  script  yields  its  meaning  only  after  it  has  been 
interpreted.  The  mechanisms  by  means  of  which  the  manifest 
content  has  been  formed  from  the  underlying  dream  thoaf^ts 
may  be  grouped  under  four  headings. 

The  first  of  these  is  called  Condensation  (Verdichtnngi). 
Every  element  of  the  manifest  content  represents  several 
dream  thought.s  ;  it  is,  as  Freud  puts  it,  '  over-determined  ' 
{Hherdetenniiiieit).  Thus  the  material  obtained  by  analysis 
of  a  dream  is  far  richer  and  more  extensive  than  the  manifest 
content,  and  may  exceed  this  in  amount  by  ten  or  twenty 
times.  Of  all  the  mechanisms  it  is  the  easiest  to  observe,  and 
to  it  is  mainly  due  the  sense  of  fbreignness  that  dreams  give 
us,  for  it  is  a  process  with  which  our  waking  thought  is  not 
familiar.  The  representation  in  the  manifest  content  of  the 
axtensive  material  comprising  the  latent  content  is  brought 
about  by  a  true  conctosaatkmt  rarely  by  the  mere  omissitHi  of 
part  of  the  latent  content.  The  condensation  is  effected  in 
several  ways.  A  figure  in  a  dream  may  be  constituted  by  the 
timon  of  traits  belonging  to  more  than  om  aetaal  perstm,  and 
is  then  caaed  ii  'collective  i)er8on "  (Sammelpi  rxon).  This 
may  occur  either  by  the  fusion  of  some  traits  belonging  to  one 
penon  with  some  belonging  to  another,  or  by  making  promi- 
nent the  trait«  common  to  the  two  and  neglecting  those  not 
eomnum  to  them ;  the  latter  ymemu  prodoew  a  resolt  analo- 
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gous  to  a  Galton'8  composite  photograph.    The  same  process 
frequently  ocean  with  names  :  thus  Freud  mentions  a  dream 
m  which  the  per .     seemed  to  be  called  Norekdal,  which  bad 
been  formed  from  the  names  of  two  of  Ibsen's  characters, 
Nora  and  Ekdal ;  I  have  seen  the  name  Magna  formed  by 
fusing  Maggie  and  Edna,  and  similar  instances  are  common 
enough.    The  neoIngiBm  tbos  produced  closely  resembles 
those  met  with  in  the  paychosee  particularly  in  dementia 
priBcox,  and  like  these  may  refer  to  things  as  well  as  to  per- 
sons.  Lastly  in  this  connecUon  it  choold  be  remarked  thai 
certain  of  the  elements  in  the  manifest  content  are  especially 
rich  m  associations,  as  if  they  formed  particular  points  of 
junction  (Knotenpunkte) ;  they  are  in  other  words  the  '  best- 
.letermined  '  elements.    These  are  intimately  related  to  tbe 
most  significant  elements  in  the  underlying  dream  thoughts, 
and  frequently  shew  tbe  greatest  sensorial  vividness  in  the 
manifest  content. 

Condensation  subserves  more  than  one  function.    In  the  first 
place  it  is  the  mechanism  by  means  of  which  similarity,  agree- 
ment, or  identity  between  two  elements  in  the  latent  content  is 
expressed  in  the  manifest  content;  the  two  elements  simply 
become  fused  into  one,  thus  forming  a  new  unity.    If  this 
fusion  has  ahready  taken  place  in  the  latent  content  the  process 
IS  termed  Hentifu  ati.m,  if  it  takes  place  daring  the  constrae- 
tion  of  the  dream  itself  the  process  is  termed  Compo.sitioH 
(Mitthhihliinfl) ;  the  former  i)roce8s  rarely  concerns  things 
chiefly  persons  and  places    In  the  process  of  identification  a 
person  in  the  dream  enters  into  situations  thai  really  are 
proper  to  some  other  person,  or  behaves  in  a  way  character- 
istic of  this  second  person.   In  the  process  of  composition  the 
iiision  IS  revealed  in  the  manifest  content  in  other  ways  ;  thus 
a  given  person  may  appear  in  the  dream,  but  bearing  the 
name  of  some  second  one,  or  the  figure  in  the  dream  may  be 
composed  of  traits  taken  some  from  tbe  first,  others  from  the 
second  person.    The  existence  of  a  resemblance  between  two 
l>er8ons  or  places  may  thus  be  expressed  in  tbe  dream  bv  the 
appearance  of  a  composiie  person  or  plaee  bailt  up  in  the  way 
just  mmiumed;  the  tmportuii  feators  tbat  the  two  have  in 
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common,  which  in  this  ease  is  the  mentiid  constituent  in  the 

latent  content,  need  not  l.e  present  in  the  manifest  content, 
and  indeed  usually  is  not.  It  is  clear  that  by  this  means  a 
considerable  economy  in  presentation  is  efifected,  for  a  highly 
c()mi)lc  V  and  abstract  resemblance  may  be  expressed  by  simply 
fusing  the  figures  of  the  persons  concerned.  Thus,  if  two  per- 
sons both  shew  the  sentiments  of  envy,  fear  and  malice 
towards  ihu  subject  of  the  dream,  these  sentiments  may  be 
expressed  by  the  appearance  in  the  manifest  content  of  a 
composite  ligure  of  the  two  persons.  In  this  composite  figure 
thwe  may  be  traits  common  to  both  persons,  such  as  colour 
of  hair  or  other  personal  characteristics,  but  the  essential 
resemblance,  which  is  the  cardinal  point  in  the  underlying 
dream  thoughts,  is  as  a  rule  not  evident  in  the  dream.  The 
superficial  resemblance  presented  in  the  dream  is  frequently 
thus  tile  cover  for  a  deeper  and  more  significant  one,  and 
gives  the  clue  t ;  ii  portaut  constituents  of  the  dream  thoughts. 
The  process  in  question  may  also  represent  merely  the  wish 
that  there  were  such  a  resemblance  between  the  two  per- 
sons, and  therefore  the  wish  that  they  might  be  exchanged 
in  their  relation  to  the  subject.  When,  for  instance,  a  married 
lady  dreams  that  she  is  breakfasting  alone  with  some  man 
friend,  tlie  i-.terpretation  is  often  a  simple  matter.  In  the 
geeonil  phir  condensation,  like  the  other  distorting  mechan- 
isms, subserves  the  fnnction  of  evading  the  censor  of  con- 
sciousne.ss.  This  is  a  matter  that  will  presently  be  further 
discussed,  but  it  is  plain  that  a  repressed  and  unacceptable 
wish  that  two  persons  or  places  may  resemble  each  other  in 
an  important  respect,  or  may  be  interchanged,  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  manifest  content  of  a  dream  by  preseaUng  an 
insignificant  resemblance  between  the  two. 

It  might  be  ammed  from  the  description  given  above  that 
the  process  of  condensation  takes  place  in  one  direction  only, 
tbat  each  element  in  the  manifest  content  represents  a  number 
of  elements  in  the  latent  eontmt  in  the  same  way  that  a  dele- 
s' represents  the  members  of  his  constituency.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  not  so,  for  not  only  is  every  element  in  the  manifest 
content  connected  with  several  in  the  latent  content,  but  every 
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element  in  the  latter  is  connected  with  several  in  the  former 
In  addition  to  this,  frequently  assoeiations  exist  between  the 
(lififerent  elements  of  the  entire  structure  of  the  dream,  so  that 
this  often  has  the  appearance  of  a  tangled  network  until  the 
fall  analygiB  brings  law  and  order  oat  of  tlie  whole. 

The  second  distorting  mechanism  is  tliat  termed  Displaee- 
mmt   (VerHchi,-hun{i).    In   most   dreams   it   is  found  after 
analysis  that  there  is  no   correspondence   between  the 
psychical  mtensity  of  a  given  element  in  the  manifest  con- 
tent and  tlie  associated  elements  in  the  latent  content.  \n 
element  that  stands  in  the  foreground  of  interest  in  the 
former,  and  seems  to  be  the  central  feature  of  the  dream,  may! 
represent  the  least  significant  of  the  underlying  dream 
thoughts;  conversely  an  apparently  unessential  and  transitory  1 
feature  m  the  dream  may  represent  the  very  core  of  the  dream  " 
thoughts.   Farther,  the  most  prominent  affeet  in  the  dream, 
hate,  anxiety,  and  so  on,  as  the  case  mf>v  be,  often  accom- 
|)anies  .-iements  that  represent  the  least  important  part  of  tlie 
.  I  ream  thoughts,  whereas  the  dream  thoughts  that  are  power- 
fully invested  with  this  artect  may  be  represented  in  the 
manifest  content  of  the  dream  by  elements  of  feeble  affective  , 
tone.   This  disturbing  displacement  Freud  describes,  using  j 
Nietzsche's  phrase,  as  a  •  transvaluation  of  all  values.'    It  is 
a  phenomenon  peculiarly  frequent  in  the  psychoneuroses,  in 
which  a  lively  interest  or  an  intense  affect  may  be  found 
associated  with  an  unimportant  idea.    In  both  cases  a  trans- 
position of  atiect  has  taken  place  whereby  a  highly  significant 
Idea  18  replaced  by  a  previously  indifferent  and  unimportant 
one.  Often  the  association  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
Ideas  is  a  x  ery  superficial  one.  and  espedsUy  common  forms 
of  this  are  witty  plays  on  the  speecli  expression  for  the  two 
Ideas,  and  other  kinds  of  clang  association.  As  is  well  known 
Jnng  has  demonstrated »  that  this  superficial  association  is 
usually  the  cover  for  a  deeper  hidden  bond  of  high  affet-  • 
value.    This  mechanism  of  displacement  is  the  cause  of  tlie 
puzzling  fact  that  most  dreams  eontain  so  many  indifferent 
and  hardly  noticed  impressions  of  the  previong  day;  these. 
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having  on  account  of  their  unimportance  formed  but  few 
associations  with  previoas  mental  procesies,  are  made  use  of 
in  the  dieam-niuking  to  represent  mo:c  significant  ideas,  the 
affect  of  which  is  transferred  to  them.  Displacement  also 
explains  much  of  the  hizarreness  of  dreams,  notably  the 
remarkiihle  incongruity  between  the  intensity  of  the  affect 
and  the  intellectual  content;  a  person  may  in  a  dream  be 
terrified  at  an  apparently  indifferent  object,  and  quite  at  ease 
in  the  presence  of  what  should  be  alarming  danger. 

Condensation  and  Displacement  are  the  two  main  mechan- 
isms by  means  of  which  is  produced  the  distortion  during  the 
passage  from  the  latent  to  the  manifest  content.  The  extent 
to  which  a  given  dream  appears  confused,  l)izan-e  and  meaning- 
less varies  exactly  with  the  extent  to  which  these  two  mech- 
anisms have  been  operative  in  its  formation.  The  following 
fragmentary  extracts  from  some  dream  analyses  will  illociirate 
the  processes  in  question  : 

(1)  /  recently  dreamed  that  I  wax  irueellinff  in  Italy  on  my 
way  to  the  next  Freudian  Conyrets.    On  looking  at  my  railway 
tielii  t  I  t'liitnd  it  wan  for  Ijujaro.    In  reality  I  know  of  no  place 
of  that  name,  but  I  have  pleasant  memories  of  the  charming 
Italian  resort  Lugano.  In  the  dream  I  had  replaced  the  n  of 
this  liy  the  letter  r.    Now  Nuremberg  is  the  actual  meeting- 
place  for  the  Congress.    Lugaro  is  the  name  of  a  well-known 
Italian  psychiatrist.    I  am  to  my  regret  prevented  from  going 
to  the  Congress  by  having  to  give  a  psychiatry  course  at  the 
time  this  is  to  l)e  held.    I  have  often  described  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lugano  as  toy  scenery;  on  my  way  to  Nurem  erg 
(tiie  toy  centre  of  the  world)  I  am  arreted  (Lnga-no)  by  thu 
obstacle  of  my  psychiatry  course,  and  rejjlace  my  destination 
by  a  name  indicative  of  that  fact.    Further  than  this,  I  had 
re^tly  seen  the  translation  of  Lugaro's  '  Modem  Problems 
in  Psychiatry,'  made  l)y  Orr  and  Itows ;  emphasis  is  thus  cast 
on  the  last  8yllal)le  of  Lugaro's  name  by  the  play  on  the  sound 
of  'or'  and  'ro.'    The  volume  is  chieliy  concerned  with 
problems  of  chemistry  and  morl«d  anatomy,  and  advocates  a 
tonilcney  in  psychiatry  the  relative  fruillcao:;CsH  of  -.vhich  I 
have  disparagmgly  contrasted  with  that  pursued  by  Freud 
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and  Jung,  both  in  the  medical  press'  an.l,  ainoii.-st  others  in 
a  convemtion  I  had  a  couple  of  years  ago  (about  Lugaro) 
with  ])r  iJows.   I  deplore  the  translation  of  the  book  into 
hnghsh.  for  It  will  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  materialistic 
trends,  useful  enough  in  their  proper  place,  that  already  too 
.  xclusn  ely  occui-y  the  thoughts  of  English  psychiatrists.  For 
reasons  not  under  my  control,  my  psychiatry  course  is  like- 
wise chietiy  concerned  with  matters  of  chemistry  and  iuorhid 
anatomy,  so  that  the  enforced  displacement  of  my  Freudian 
mterests  by  the  tendency  represented  by  Lugaro  also  finds 
expression  m  the  negation  of  Auremberg  (Luga-.,.),  and  the 
replacement  of  it  by  a  word  indicating  in  detail  the  nature 
of   he  interruption.    I  might  fmrther  add  that  Lugaro  is 
professor  at  Mo,lc„u,  and  that  a  friend  of  mine,  ])r.  M.„hnn 
of  Ancona,  is  the  first  Italian  psychiatrist  to  accept  Freud's 
views  as  I  was  the  first  English  one.    I  had  just  heard  that 
Ur  .1/,,,/ena      engaged  in  translating  Freud's  works  into 
Italian,^  in  a  sense  a  counterbalance  to  tlie  translation  of 
Lugaro 8  MWem  Problems'  into  English;  even  the  other 
consonant  of  Modena's  name,  n,  is  indicated  in  the  d«»m. 
making  by  its  being  displaced  by  the  prominent  consonant  r. 

^  f  r**  ^''^  translators,  Orr  and  Rows  (La»«^ 

instead  of  Lugano).  *^ 

Associated,  therefore,  with  only  one  word  in  the  manifest 
contert  of  the  dream,  which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be 
meanmgless  enough,  are  a  number  of  mental  processes  that 
occupy  a  significant  place  in  my  waking  Kfe.   These,  and 
many  others  which  for  personal  reasons  I  cannot  mention 
are  connected  with  the  element  in  the  manifest  content  of  the 
clream  by  means  of  exceedingly  superficial  associations,  chiefly 
ridiculous  plays  on  words  of  a  kind  I  hope  I  should  never  be 
guilty  of  when  awake.    Any  one.  however,  who  is  interested 
in  the  psychology  of  wit.  or  familiir  with  the  unconscious 
phantasies  of  hysterics  or  the  flight  of  ideas  met  with  In 
-f  psychoses,  will  not  find  it  strange,  that  the 

sapei^  associations  and  preposterous  plays  on  words  so 
characterirtic  of  Ahh*  IWd.  of  ««ital  ackv 
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enoogh  in  yet  another  field,  namely  thpt  of  dream  formation. 
The  (juestion  as  to  whether  the  associalio...  that  occur  daring 
dream  analysis  are  made  only  then,  a/aJ  -ake  no  share  in  the 
actual  formation  of  the  dream,  wil!  n'.t  h^  o  ue  discussed;  it 
is  (me  of  the  objeetimg  with  whidi  Freud  fully  deals  in  the 
'  Traumdeutung.' 

Like  the  other  ones  to  be  quoted,  this  fragment  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  full  dream,  and  I  might  add  that  the  asso- 
ciations here  relatetl  are  only  intermediate  connections  to  more 
remote  thouglits,  which  us  the  analysis  deepened  soon  left  the 
subject  of  psychiatry  for  a  more  personal  one. 

(2)  /  waa  m  the  country  in  Maasaekutetts,  tmd  yet  seemed  to 
he,  in  the  east  not  of  America  hut  of  Einjland.  Ahnre  a  group 
of  people  wan  t  aijuely  outlined  the  word  OU  e  or  Olde  (which 
may  be  expressed  as  Olje).  This  dream  aflfords  a  particularly 
.striking  illustration  of  displacement,  for  every  element  in  it 
directly  led  in  the  analysis  to  thoughts  about  the  Netherlands, 
although  no  indication  whatever  of  this  country  appeared  in 
the  manifest  content.  Massachusetts  brought  to  my  mind  lis 
capital  Boston,  and  the  original  Boston  in  Lineokishire.' 
That  reminded  me  of  Essex,-  these  two  counties  being  the 
most  low-lying  (NetherlMidiBh)  ontm  in  England.  In  Essex 
lives  a  fritmd  through  whom  I  had  got  to  know  well  a  number 
of  Flemish  people.  On  the  day  preceding  the  dream  I  had 
written  a  letter  to  some  one  in  Maldon,  u  town  in  Essex,  a 
name  the  sound  of  which  brought  to  my  mind  MoU  oi 
Flanders.  The  costume  of  the  people  in  the  dream  was 
taken  from  a  certain  picture  of  liembrandfs,  which  brought 
op  a  number  of  reeoat  umI  old  m^orim.  (Hje  was  a  con- 
densation of  Alva,  the  tyrant  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Van  der 
Velde,  the  name  of  a  Flemish  painter  of  whose  works  (oil 

*  That  in  the  dream -making  I  was  presumptuous  enough  to  confound 
an  American  State  with  an  English  County  is  an  iUustration  of  the 
irresponsible  liberties  taken  by  the  mental  processes  eoncerned  in  this 
production,  and  shews  how  cotupletely  they  differ  from  our  wakinK 
tiioughts  ^ 

^  I  n:ight  add  that  th.  latter  part  of  the  word  'Maaaa«lMl^'  has  a 
sound  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  '  Essex';  farther,  the  signifiea- 
tion  of  tS'f  first  part  of  it,  '  chu  '  ('chew,"  wUoh  in  Boston  is  pronouBoed 
as  if  it  wore  spelt  'chu '),  resembles  that  of  the  Other  word  Cess'  is  the 
stem  of  the  German  verb  '  to  eat '). 
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e  hospital  a  Dutchman  with  a  very  similar  name.  In  short 
e  ld  t  '  "'"-^^  dream  atabC.?; 

SecW  °'  "'"''^  led  in  omy  one 

wl^'JjnT''''  ^  thirty-seven,  dwamed  that  she 

at  te  nfJraf  '^^'■oacked  placing  a  martial  air.  It  uas 
at  tte  head  ofaJ,n,n-al,  whu  h  seemed  to  he  of  a  Mr  X  the 
ra>,ke  rested  on  a  draj.d  ,..u.rarria,e.  Ske  jJaUn^i^Z 
'^^I  '-fne^  at  the  absurdity  of  makin,  s,u  h  an  a.lo  al^  Z 
M      so  .ns.ju,fira„t  a  person.    Behind  fottowed  the  d^ 

<^  his  arms;  on  l.i.  ,,ok        «  J  J 

second  of  the  three  types  mentioned  above,  being  perfectiv 
clear  and  yet  apparently  impossible  to  fit  iito  the 

otlV'T'  '"^""■"^  «^  howevlr.'^^rme 

"  he.^„  rr  n  1^'''-    "^^^  «^  veiled  thai 

•>f  he.  husl.md.    Both  men  had  promiaed  much  when  thev 
young,  but  the  hopes  their  friends  had  built  on  them 

-eeXt^  f  l^^'V       T.'^'  ^"'"^       ^-"^^  " 
oXhol    I  n  1    r     ""'P'^'*'  his  addiction 

r!i!  ?i     t  ■e.s  of  emotion  tb«  enlieni 

related  that  her  husband's  alcoholic  habits  had  cTmSJ 
ahenat«i  her  wifely  feeling  for  him.  and  that  in  hisTrunken 
momenta  he  even  inspired  her  with  an  intense  physic^ 

was  reahsed  by  picturing  the  funeral  of  a  third  person  whose 
c^areer  rese.nl.led  that  of  hor  husband's,  and  who  Hke  W 
.usband,  had  one  i>rother  and  three  sisters.  Furih  J  t^an 
this,  her  almost  savage  contempt  for  her  husband,  uhich 
arosefrom  his  lack  of  ambition  and  other  more  intimate  eh- 
eanigtaiioe..eame  toespre.«on  in  the  dream  I.y  her  reflection 
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of  how  absard  it  was  that  any  one  ehould  make  an  ado  over 

^e  deatli  nf  such  u  nonentity,  iind  liy  tlit  j,'iiioty  slit^wn  at  his 
funeral  not  only  by  all  the  world  (the  gay  uir  of  the  band ; 
her  husband  is,  by  the  way,  an  officer  in  the  volunteers,  while 
Mr.  X  has  no  connection  with  the  urray),  but  (tven  liy  liis 
nearest  n  lutives  itlie  brotlier'rt  iliinciii;;,  the  brit^lit  clothes). 
It  is  noteworthy  that  no  wife  appeared  in  the  dream,  though 
Mr.  X  is  married,  a  fact  that  iliastrateg  the  fre(iuent  projection 
oil  to  others  of  sentiments  that  the  sabjeet  himself  hai  experi- 
enced but  repudiates. 

In  real  life  Mr.  X,  who  is  stilt  nlive,  is  an  indifferent  ae- 
<iuaintanee,  but  his  brother  Imd  i)een  eii^tigeil  to  be  married 
to  the  patient  and  they  were  deeply  attached  to  eaeli  other. 
Her  parents,  however,  maud  uvred  to  i»ring  about  a  misunder- 
standing ijetween  the  two,  and  at  their  instigation,  in  a  fit 
of  pi(|ue.  she  married  her  present  husband,  to  her  enduring 
regret.  Mr.  X's  brother  was  furiously  jealous  at  this,  and  the 
paean  of  joy  he  raised  in  the  dream  does  not  appear  so  in- 
congruous when  we  relate  it  to  the  idea  of  the  death  of  the 
patient's  husband  as  it  does  in  reference  to  his  own  iirother's 
death.  His  exuberant  movements  and  '  dancing  like  a  savtige ' 
reminded  the  patient  of  native  ce  ^monies  she  had  seen, 
particularly  marriaj^e  ceremonies.  The  yucca  tree  (a  sturdy 
shrub  common  in  the  Western  States)  proved  to  be  a  phallic 
symbol,  and  the  young'  blossoms  represented  offspring.  The 
patient  bitterly  regrets  never  having  bad  any  children,  a  cir- 
cumstance she  ascribes  to  her  husband's  vices.  In  the  dream, 
therefore,  her  husband  dies  unregretted  by  any  one,  she  marries 
her  lover  and  has  many  children. 

(4)  The  following  two  dreams  illustrate  the  formation  of 
neologisms  :  The  patient,  a  woman  of  thirty-nine,  dreamed 
that  »he  wat  ntting  on  a  stage  mth/mr  others,  reheaning  a  plag 
then  ii  ere  to  take  part  in  ;  it  seemed  to  he  coiled  '  The  Wreck  of 
the  Kipperling.'  Iler  title-role  was  called  Kipper,  She  felt 
foolish  and  embarrassed.  This  feeling  she  had  sevenU  times 
recently  experienced,  circumstances  having  placed  h«r  in  ta 
awkward  and  compromising  situation  in  regard  to  a  man  and 
W(Hiuui|  for  both  of  whom  she  cared.    Yearb  ago,  when  in 
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Mhool  in  Fnmce,  she  had  greatly  suffered  from  feeling  awk- 
ward and  silly  at  having  to  read  aloud  in  class  from  French 
plays,  a  language  she  imperfectly  pronounced.    Three  days 
l)ofore  the  dream  slic  had  been  reading  a  volume  of  satirical 
poems  by  Owen  Seaman,  and  being  a  foreigner  had  had  con- 
siderable difficnlty  in  understanding  and  appreciating  them. 
This  had  distressed  her,  for  her  friends  thought  very  highly 
of  them.    Her  embarrassment  ciilniiiiatod  at  the  reading  of 
one  of  the  poems,  in  which  Rudyard  Kipling  is  depreciated 
and  entitled  '  Kipperling ';  she  ranch  admired  Kipling's 
writings  and  had  feh  foolish  when  her  two  friends  assured 
her  he  was  crude  and  vulgar.    She  resented  his  being  nick- 
named Kipperling,  and  said  '  Fancy  giving  a  poet  the  name 
of  a  silly  little  fish.'    From  the  fusion  of  Kipling  and  Kipper- 
ling, and  perhaps  inliuenced  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  name 
had  been  employed  l)y  Seaman,  she  had  coined  for  herself  in 
the  dream  the  title  of  Kipper.    Kipper  (dried  herring)  is  fre- 
quently used  iu  London  dang  to  denote  fooUidi  people  (<  giUy 
kipper 

(5)  In  another  dream  the  same  patient  imagined  she  was 

called  '  Ifoh-rriiiii,'  a  neologism  produced  by  fusing  the  two 
words  'smoked  herring";  this  process  may  be  rnprtmoDtod 
thus: 

(8M)  ORE  (D) 
H  ERl!lN(i 

(The  parentheses  indicate  letters  omitted  in  the  neologism.) 
The  term  smoked  herring  reminded  her  of  bloater,  and  of  a 
rather  vulgar  word  in  her  native  language  meaning  nude, 
bloot  (pronounced  bloat).  This  brought  up  infantile  memories 
of  sbynesg  «id  a  sense  of  fboKthness  that  were  connected  with 
nakedness. 

The  construction  of  the  manifest  content  out  of  the  latent 
content  Freud  terms  the  Drmm-mnkiiui  {Trainnarbt'it).  In 
this  two  other  principal  mechanisms  are  concerned  in  additimi 
to  those  just  mentioned  of  condensation  and  displacement. 
The  first  of  these  may  be  called  Dramatisaiion  {Darstelluiig). 
It  is  a  familiar  obsermtifm  that  the  manifest  eonteat  of  most 
dreams  depicts  a  situatbn,  or  rather  an  action,  so  that  in  this 
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^■Pect  a  dream  may  be  said  to  resemble  a  theatrical  repre- 
ntation.   This  fact  exerciiM  •  wl«eting  iDflomee  on  the 

luental  procr.seH  that  hav,.  to  he  presented  {nii.Mf  auf 
Ik,r»t,lll,,rk,ii).  for  dramatisation,  like  the  arts  of  paintinR 
"ml  sculplare,  is  necMrarily  sabjeet  to  definite  limitations,  and 
therefore  special  expcliontH  luivo  to  he  employed  to  indicate 
mental  processes  that  cannot  be  directly  portrayed.  Just  as 
a  painter  has  indirectly  to  convey  abstract  mental  processes 
i>y  adoptuif,'  certain  technical  devices,  so  a  dramatist  has  to 
select  and  modify  his  .naf.  rial  in  order  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  restrictions  of  hi«  art.  as  for  instance  when  an  action 
extendmg  over  yearn  bai  to  be  presented  in  a  couple  of  hours, 
in  a  .iream  the  mental  protesses  are  dramatised  so  that  the 
past  and  future  are  unrolled  before  our  eyes  in  a  present 
action;  an  old  wish,  for  instance,  that  relates  to  the  future  is 
seen  realised  in  a  present  situation. 

It  is  further  well  known  that  the  manifest  content  of  most 
dreams  is  predominantly,  though  not  exclusively,  of  a  visual 
nature,  and  the  particular  process  of  expressing  in  a  dream 
various  thoughts  in  the  form  of  visual  pictures  Freud  terms 
Jie,jns,um,  wishing  to  indicate  by  this  the  retrogra.le  move- 
ment of  abstract  mental  processes  towards  their  primary  per- 
ceptions.   Tlie  network  of  dream  thonghts  it  in  %i>.  wav 
resolved  into  its  raw  material.    This  process  of  regression  is 
cnaractenstic  of  dreams  as  contrasted  with  other  mental  con- 
structions formed  by  means  of  similar  mechanisms,  snch  as 
<lay^iream8,  psychonenroti.'  symptoms  and  so  on,  though  it 
sometimes  occur.s  in  the  last  named  in  the  form  of  hallucina- 
tory visions.    In  his  discussion  of  the  nature  and  function  of 
regression  Freud  developes  a  number  of  important  theoretical 
considerations  regarding  the  structure  of  the  mind,  which 
however,  cannot  here  bo  gone  into,   lie  traces  regression.' 
hotli  11,  dreams  and  in  visions,  to  the  resistance  of  the  censor 
of  consciousness,  an<l  to  tlie  attraction  exerted  for  the  mental 
processes  thus  represented  by  infantile  memories,  which,  as 
18  known,  characteristically  preserve  their  original  visual 
type.  In  the  case  of  dreams,  though  not  of  coarse  in  the  case 
of  waking  visions,  it  is  possible  that  the  regression  is  forther 
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facilitated  by  the  cesBHtion  during  aleei)  of  tht  hsmui 
ment  from  the  sensorial  to  the  motor  side. 

Tnder  the  lieading  of  dramatisation  may  also  be  incladed 
the  repreMntatioii  (,f  viirif)ns  intellectaal  processes.   Wo  shall 
presently  gee  that  the  intellectual  operations  (judKemeiit,  etc.) 
that  ara  frequently  met  with  in  the  manifest  content  of 
dreams  ori-imito  not  in  the  dream  iimkinR  bat  in  the  nnder* 
lying  dream  thou^htH,-  jio  intell.ctii,i!  work  is  porformed  in 
the  dream-making  proper.    In  the  dream  thoughts  there  are 
of  course  all  kinds  of  intellectual  processes,  judgements,  argu- 
ments, conditioiiH,  proofs  oi-jec-tionn  and  ,so  on.    None  (rf 
these,  however,  finda  any  special  representation  in  the  mani- 
feat  content  of  the  dream.    As  a  mle  they  are  entirely 
omitted,  only  flm  inat.riiil  content  of  the  dream  thoughts 
being  represented  in  the  dream,  and  not  t\w  lo-itMl  relations 
of  these.    The  dream-makins,  however,  hometimes  makes  use 
of  certain  special  devices  to  indicate  these  logical  relations 
indirectly;  tiie  extent  to  which  this  is  done  greatly  varies  in 
different  dreams  and  in  different  individuals.    The  logical 
relatione  between  the  orastitsrats  of  the  dream  thoughts,  just 
as  between  those  of  waking  thoughts,  are  displayed  hy  the 
use  of  such  parts  of  speech  as  'if,'  '  altliough,-  -either,' 
•  beraose/  etc.,  which,  as  has  just  been  said,  lind  no  direct 
expression  in  the  manifest  content.    Instances  of  the  devices 
in  question  are  the  following  :  Logical  concatenation  between 
two  thoughts  is  indicated  by  the  synchronous  appearance  of 
the  elements  representing  these  in  the  manifest  content; 
thus,  in  the  tliird  droani  related  above,  the  husband's  death, 
the  second  marriage  and  the  sul.-iequent  children,  three 
bfHe^ly  related  thoughts,  are  represented  by  three  groups 
of  elements  that  byntlironously  appear  in  the  manifest  con- 
tent.   Causal  connection  between   two  dream  l}iought8  is 
usually  not  r  dk  ited  at  all.    When  indicated  it  is  done  by 
making  the  one  representing  eleme^  follow  on  the  oth«. 
The  commonest  way  of  doing  this  is  by  one  clause  being 
represented  in  an  introductory  dream  {Vottmum),  the  other 
in  the  main  dream  (HaupttmHm) ;  it  should,  however,  be 
remarked  that  this  splitting  of  the  manifest  content  does  not 
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alwayt)  iu<li>  iito  cauhul  i  i/imtction  htlwn,  u  the  comisjtoiuiing 
ifmm  thoasthti.  A  hm  te^mA  ^vkt  a  IwringinR  nhm 
n  trail sf(,rrii;it ion  of  tho  one  .■lom«B»  mto  the  other;  the 
traiiHf.irmatioii  mugt  a  direct  one,  not  k  mere  r«p!aceTiieiit, 
M  when  one  M!«ne  punmn  gnutmiiy  into  another,  im  i  a-»  when 
<me  Hccn.'  is  Minply  repriced  hy  miother.  Ev«lwt  abeardity 
;n  the  nianifcHt  <  iuitent  Hignifios  ihf  f»\i»)t(  •  f  nuukfrv  or 
scorn  in  thedreinn  thoughts,  as  wiik  illusti  ,u-  i  in  the  ti,ird 
Jreaiii  related  ahdve.  An  atteroatfvc  the  dbatR  lliott^ti 
is  net  .  nn  s'io.l       the  tnanifpvt  fte  rtr>!-.  M-ntinR 

eiemwits-  jut-  n\vi\4y  brought  together  in  the  swe  miuwi  t'um. 
Whm  m  allerBative  feHher— or)  apf  .rs  m  the  iiia!iifpi»t 
contci  •  •  i-i  the  f  inHlHtiuii  r,f  •  and  '  :i„.  dream  thougi.tH 
thug  ill  ilie  second  dn »m  reiau.]  aliox  I  felt  ii  r  tlie  thii  , 
letter  in  the  word  ootHned  was  either  /  or  f/,  niHi  boili  of  these 
were  pre*'nt  ia  tbe  latent  cofctent. 

Oppositif'M  Hri.1  cnntnidiction  hetwwn  dn  m  (hoiirjhtK  may 
be  indicated  in  i  >    wayw  m  the  mBfiif«"^t  content.    When  the 
contraHting  tbou-fets  em  he  Hnt#d  with  lh%       of  exchange, 
then  tho  roi.ivM  ntin;,'    loni.  r.-    nni  v  he  fuM»d  int.    i  unitv! 
a  procesH  dfwriljetl  ab.>ve  under  tli^  niunf  of    Imuiti  aioii 
C^ercaMsof  oi.|«)8ition,  whi^h  fall  into  thi-  i,  „gorjt  uf  the 
eomene  or  reTCrs*..  may  Iw  infhcued  in  the  fotttnnBg  eorism 
way:  two  parts  of  .he  alre.ul-  f.,nii(>d  dro.mi  \',;it  arc  cr  n 
nected  with  the  .Iren.  i  ti.ouuhts  in  cjuestion  are  uurrteti 
Inversion  of  mental  proeeMm  in  dream-nakin^  nfrftaorPBt 
other  functions  thaa  tho  oc-  jti.st  nu  ntioiiKi :  it  i-.  toim^asm 
a  favourit*  methoti  of  increa.in-  the  distor;  -i ;  the  aplmt 
way  of  disguigini  a  ra«jtal  process  is  to  j 
obverse.     S  -me  subj-rt-   .eeni   to   emplov  ust- 
mechaniam  to  an  inorduiitt*  oxtcnt,    ■  d  im  ij, 
be  interpreted  merely  by  in\>;rting  them.  Th 
concern  eith' t  space  or  time.    An  instanc    f  fse  ^  ^ 
occurred  in  tn.  third  drp:    ,  rohu^l  abov,..        .-e  the  y 
tree  (phallus,)  was  attachsnl  dor-nly  in-Uu    of  ventral 
JmtMaem  of  both  bm^  be  •een  in  the  foilnwini:  ?ream  bv  th: 
same  patient 

(«))  She         at  the  xea^,  re  watching  a  small  b>^_^,  who  teern^ 


v»  HU'lini,  u,t„       „    ,  r.    Tkit  hi-  ad  till  th  water 

itu-rrvd  him  au,l  «lrc  rmi,  /^.a^/  }^,U,in,j  upand  down 

umr  th>'  mrfncr.  The  m-tm  then  vhan<j.,\  i»  .  the  rrmnhd  hall 
:j  nn  A  ',  /.  //,.,  ha»bat,fi  left  '  •  /•,  „nd  nh.  'entered  intn  etm. 
>-ermi'.     „;t'  v,,,,,    Tli.  se.-on.l  h  >1f  of  th«  (Ireum 

revpfiff"!  ;  1,  H.,aly8i«  reprtiHeuiuig  u  rtight  from 
hei  u  -Ijh  i  ,^„d  enlerint,'  into  intimste  relfttions  with 
•\  th,  a  |>,ii-  I  1m  i(„i  \vlioiii  IS  pl.iinly  in-lieated  Mr.  X'i 
i»rotiu-r  mt,!,...  cl  .  ,  U»«  foriLM  dream.  The  A  part  of  the 
\t^-^.  ,^  r  f«  h-  i^i  h  phantftBy.  In  dr^ms,  as  in 
!  <>{  c*ald  the  titerine  waters  it 
ftjsT  »Ption  as  tlie  ciitrv  f)f  ■  he  cliild 
»i .  rs,  tlie  births  i)f  Adt  .  Usiris, 
w=  nown  rt^Btratioits  of  t  "  The 
hea  nto  the  vviiti  r  t  once 
iisati  of  quickening  s<he  had 
w  onl\  pi  ,  .  iincy.  inking  of  the  boy  tjoing 
'a  reverit:  in  wJuc  a  she  ssv  hwrself  tiiking 
kvattii ,  carrying  him  to  u  nursci  v ,  «  diing  him 
him,  and  instafling  him  in  her  househ-  'd. 
alf  <rf  the  dream  therefore  represented  •  iioaghU, 


til.  . 


lytho 

• wat#r 

an<l  fJacrf! 
i)    bii'  -  n|, 

lift,  iie 

JHt  nf 

wmearBfe  •  tiie  ^pement,  that  Ifelon^etl  lo  t 
il^  as^ying  latent  content :  the  tirst  half 
com  -!»      d  with  the  cieeond  half  of  the  latent 
J"  -asides  this  inversion  in  om 

^^«>'     i'ce  in  each  half  of  the  dream. 
h»  fbitd  ,  l^e  water,  and  then  hin  liead 

iiu  li, .  :im  thought,  first  the  quickening  occarred, 
u  t'.ti  child  I'  ll  the  water  (u  double  inversion).    In  the 


h»lf  of 
dream 
the 

ther 
irst 

uued ; 


Mid 


see    i  half  her  husband  left  her ;  in  the  dream  thoughts  ahe 
I'  fi  iier  husband. 
Last  amon.,'  the  dreani-mali';  -  mechanism-s  is  that  lermnd 
r„»'hnf  Uahomtion  [nn-iinHurc  lit^aibeituiuj).     It  fur»da- 
^      differs  from  the  other  three  in  that  It  arises  from  tii« 
,  not  of  the  underlying  dream  thoughts.  Imt  of 
conajioue  mental  procewses.    This  remark  will  be  more 
*     ible  when  we  presently  consider  the  forces  that  go 
t;}  mftke  a  dream.   When  the  dream  is  apprehended  m  (hmi- 
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BCMasnesB  it  is  treated  in  tlie  same  way  as  any  other  perceptive 
content,  .,  it  is  not  accepted  in  its  unaltered  state  but  is 
assimilated  to  pre-existing  conceptions.  It  is  thus  to  a  certain 
extent  remodtllecl  so  as  to  bring  it,  so  far  as  is  possible,  into 
harmony  with  other  conscious  mental  processes.  In  other 
words  an  attempt,  however  unsuccessful,  is  made  to  modify  it 
so  as  to  render  it  comprehensible  (Il,icl,.vrht  an/  Vastdnd- 
liekkeit).  This  secondary  elaboration  is  closely  allied  to  the 
process  I  have  described  as  rationalisation. »  As  is  well  known, 
there  is  a  pronounced  tendency  on  the  part  of  tlie  mind  to 
distort  foreign  exi)eriences  in  such  a  way  as  to  assimilate  them 
to  what  is  already  intelligible;  in  hearing  or  seeing  a  sentence 
ill  a  strange  tongue  the  subject  imagines  analogies  to  familiar 
words  in  his  own,  a  falsifying  process  that  freipiently  is 
carried  to  excess,  leading  to  curious  misunderstandings.  To 
this  secondary  elaboration  is  due  whatever  degrra  of  ord^g, 
sequence  and  consistency  there  may  be  found  in  a  dream. 

Reviewing  now  as  a  whole  the  process  of  dream-making  we 
have  above  all  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  the  formation 
of  a  dream  no  intellectual  operation  of  any  sort  is  carried  out ; 
the  dream-making  is  concerned  solely  with  translating  into 
anoUier  form  varions  underlying  dream  thoughts  that  were 
previously  in  existence.    No  creative  work  whatever  is  carried 
out^  by  the  process  of  dream-making ;  it  performs  no  act  of 
decision,  calculation,  judgement,  comparison,  conclusion  or 
any  kind  of  thought.    Not  even  the  elaboratira  of  any 
phantasy  occurs  in  the  dream-making,  tliough  a  previously- 
existing  phantasy  may  be  bodily  taken  over  and  woven  into 
the  dream,  a  fact  that  gives  the  key  to  the  explanation  of 
highly- wrought  and  yet  momentary  dreams  such  as  the  well- 
known  guillotine  one  related  by  Maury.    Any  part  of  a  dream 
tiiat  appears  to  indicate  an  intellectual  operation  has  been 
taken  bcjdily  from  the  underlying  latent  content,  either  directly 
or  in  a  distorted  form:  the  same  applies  to  speech  phrases 
that  may  occur  in  a  dream.    Even  some  of  the  waking  judge- 
ments passed  on  a  dream  belong  to  the  latent  content  To 
repeat,  there  is  in  ihu  dro.un-making  nothing  Imt  transffvmft* 
tion  of  previously  formed  mental  processM. 

»  Chnpter  I. 
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T.M8  dream-making  proper  is  thus  a  process  more  distant 
from  wakmg  mental  life  than  even  the  most  determined 
detractor  of  dream  aetid^  woald  maintain.    It  is  not 
merely  more  careless,  incorrect,  incomplete,  forgetful  and 
Illogical  than  Making  thought,  but  it  is  something  that 
qualitativebr »  absolutely  different  from  this,  so  that  the  two 
cannot  l.e  compared.    Dream-making  proceeds  by  metbode 
quite  foreign  to  our  waking  mental  life ;  it  ignores  obvious 
contradictions,  makes  use  of  highly  strained  analogies,  and 
brings  together  widely  different  ideas  by  means  of  the  mo  t 
superficial  associations,  for  instance  by  .such  a  feeble  play  on 
words  as  shocks  the  waking  mind  with  a  keen  sense  of 
ridiculousness.  The  mental  processes  characteristic  of  dreams 
would  If  they  occurred  in  a  conscious  waking  state  at  once 
arouse  grave  suspicion  of  impaired  intelligence;  as  -Jun-  has 
clearly  pointed  out«  they  are  in  fact  processes  that  are 
frequently  indistinguishable  from  thorn  met  witii  tn  advanced 
stagep  of  dementia  pnvcox  and  other  psychoses. 

The  affect  in  dreams  has  many  interesting  features.  The 
incongruous  manner  in  which  it  may  be  present  when  it  is  not 
to  l,e  explained  by  the  ideas  of  the  dream,  or  be  absent  when 
from  these  ideas  it  might  have  been  ■  xpected,  has  already  been 
noted  a>K)ve,  and  is  quite  elucidated  by  psycho-analysis,  which 
reveals  that  in  the  uiideriying  dream  thoughts  the  aifeet  is 
logically  justified  and  is  congruous  enough.    The  apparent 
mcongruity  is  solely  due  to  the  distortion  of  the  conceptual 
content,  whereby  a  given  affeet  becomes  secondarily  associated 
with  an  inappropriate  idea.    The  third  dream  mentioned  above 
well  illustrates  this  fact ;  the  incongruity  with  which  Mr.  X's 
death  was  joyfully  celebrated  by  his  brother  explains  itself  as 
soon  as  one  realises  that  the  figure  of  Mr.  X  in  the  dream 
represented  that  of  an.  her  man  in  the  latent  content.  The 
affect  investing  the  latent  content  is  always  more  intense  than 
that  present  in  the  manifest  content,  so  that,  although  strongly 
affective  dream  thoughts  may  produce  an  indifferently  toned 
dream,  the  reverse  never  occurs,  that  is  to  say  an  affective 
n»nifM*  content  never  arises  from  an  indifferently  toned 
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latent  content.    Freiid  attributes  this  inhibition  of  the  affect  in 
dream  formation  partly  to  the  cessation  in  sleep  of  the  forward 
movement  from  the  seusorv-  to  the  motor  side— he  regards 
affective  processes  as  essentially  eentrifuf^al— and  partly  to  the 
suppressing  effect  of  the  censur,  wiiieli  will  presently  bo  further 
considered.    Another  important  matter  is  that  the  nature  of 
the  affect  as  it  appears  in  the  manifest  content  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  latent  content,  althougl),  as  has  just  been  said,  the 
intensity  of  it  is  always  less  there  than  here.   The  influence  of 
the  dream-making  on  the  original  affect  is  thus  different  from 
that  on  the  rest  of  the  dream  thoughts,  in  that  no  distortion  of 
it  takes  place.    As  stekel  puts  it  in  a  recent  article,*  '  Im 
T ranmv  ist  ih-r  A  ijelt  ,his  cinziff  IVahre.'   ['In  dreams  tfaetmly 
true  tiling  is  the  •'.fft-ct.']   The  affect  appears  in  the  same  form 
in  the  latent  as  in  tiie  manifest  content,  although  through  the 
mechanisms  of  transference  and  displacement  it  is  in  the 
liitter  otherwise  associated  than  in  the  former.    It  should  how- 
ever be  remarked  that  a  given  affect  in  the  manifest  content 
may  reiiresent  its  exact  opposite  in  the  latent  content,  but  on 
closer  analysis  it  will  be  found  that  ti)e  two  o^pontes  were 
already  present  in  the  latent  content,  and  were  botli  of  them 
appropriate  to  the  context ;  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  waking 
mental  life,  exactly  contrasting  mental  processes  in  dream 
thoughts  are  intimately.  iissv)ciated  with  each  other. 

Having  mentioned  some  of  the  mechanisms  that  bring  about 
the  distortion  of  the  latent  into  the  manifest  content  we  may 
next  shortly  consider  the  material  and  sources  from  which  a 
dream  is  composed.  Again  we  Imve  sharply  to  distinguisli  be- 
tween the  sources  of  the  manifest  content  and  those  of  the 
ondflriying  dream  thonghts;  the  latter  will  presently  be  dealt 
with  apart.  Three  peculiar  features  shewn  by  the  memory  in 
dreams  have  especially  struck  most  observers  :  first  the  prefer- 
ence shewn  for  recent  impressions,  secondly  that  the  experi- 
ences are  otherwise  selected  than  in  our  waking  memory,  in 
that  subordinate  and  hardly  noticed  incidents  seem  to  be 
Iwtter  remembered  than  essential  and  important  ones,  and 
»  Jahrbueh  f.  ptjfehoanalnt.  u.  psychopatkoL  Fonehttngen,  Bd.  i., 
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thirdly  the  hypermnesia  for  previously  forgotten  incidents, 
(;Hl)eeially  for  those  of  early  childhood  life. 

The  first  two  of  these  features  may  be  considered  tORether, 
for  they  are  intimately  connected.    In  every  dream  witliotit 
exception  ocenr  mental  processes  experienced  by  the  subject 
in  the  last  waking  interval  (Tra>imta;i^ ;  other  rcnent  experi- 
tnces  that  have  not  occurred  on  tlie  day  actually  preceding 
the  dream  are  treated  in  just  the  same  way  as  uiore  ancient 
memories.    There  must  therefore  be  some  special  (niality 
that  is  of  8it,'nificance  in  dream  formation  attaching  to  the 
mental  experiences  of  the  preceding  day.    Closer  attention 
shews  that  the  experience  in  question  may  be  either  psy- 
cliically  significant  or  quite  indifferent;  in  the  latter  case, 
however,  it  is  always  associated  with  some  underlying  signifi- 
cant experience.    The  dream- instigator  (Traiwu'ire^,;)  may 
i<e  (1)  a  recent  significant  exiwrience  that  is  directly  repre 
sented  in  the  manifest  content,  (2)  a  recent  significant  ex- 
perience that  is  indirectly  represented  in  the  manifest  content 
by  the  appearance  there  of  an  associated  indifferent  experi- 
ence, (3)  an  internal  significant  process  (memory)  that  i^a- 
larly  is  represented  in  the  manifest  content  by  the  appearance 
ol  an  associated,  recent,  indifferent  experience.    In  each  case, 
therefore,  a  recent  experience        from  the  prMeding  day) 
appears  directly  in  the  dream  ;  it  is  one  either  significant  in 
Itself  or  else  "ssociated  with  another  (recent  or  old)  significant 
one.   The  selection  of  incidents  <rf  sabordinate  interest  applies 
only  to  incidents  of  the  day  before  the  dream.   Older  inv^mtg. 
that  at  first  sight  api)ear  to  be  unimportant,  can  always  be* 
shewn  to  have  already  become  on  the  day  of  their  occurrence 
psychically  significant  through  ttw  weo&dary  trantfenaee  on 
to  them  of  the  affect  of  significant  mental  processes  with  which 
they  have  got  associated.   The  material  from  which  a  dream 
18  formed  may  therefore  be  dthor  psychically  significant  or 
the  opposite,  and  in  the  latter  caw  it  trimm  m  lome 

experience  of  the  preceding  day. 
Theexplanatton  Freud  gives  of  these  facts  is  shortly  as  fol- 
s :  The  meaning  of  the  m)pearance  in  tht  w»«^iftirt  eo^Mrt 
'i  indiff«mnt  m^t>i  pnrmiii  w  thrt  thiw  are  innJuftJ  in 
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the  dream-making  to  itpretmt  underlying  processes  of  great 

payehicfil  signifieance,  Just  as  in  battle  the  colours  of  a  regi- 
ment,  themselves  of  uo  intrinsic  value,  stand  for  the  honour  of 
the  army.  A  more  accurate  analogy  is  the  frequent  occur- 
rence m  the  i)s\  choneuroses  of  the  transposiiioB  <rf  a  given 
significant  affect  on  to  an  indifferent  idea ;  for  instance,  in- 
tense dread  of  a  harmless  ohject  may  arise  as  a  transposition 
on  to  the  secondarily  associated  idea  of  this  object,  of  a  dread 
thitwas  fully  justified  in  relation  to  the  primary  idea.  In 
short,  the  process  is  another  form  of  the  disphicement  mechan- 
ism described  above.  Jast  as  in  the  psychoneuroses,  so  also 
in  the  dream  the  primary  underlying  idea  is  of  such  a  natara 
as  to  be  incapable  of  becoming  conscious  {hncmstseUi^nnJMig), 
a  matter  that  will  presently  be  further  discussed.  Freod 
explains  the  regular  occurrence  in  the  dream  of  a  recent  «- 
perience  by  pointing  out  that  this  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
form  many  associations,  and  therefore  is  more  free  to  become 
associated  with  unconscious  psydiieal  processes.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  of  interest  as  indicating  that  during  sleep,  and 
unnoticed  by  our  consciousness,  important  changes  go  on  in 
our  memory  and  conceptual  material;  the  familiar  advice  to 
Bleep  over  an  important  matter  before  comiBg  to  n  deenion 
has  an  important  basis  in  fact. 

The  third  feature,  namely  the  hypermnesia  particularly  for 
experiences  of  early  childhood,  is  of  cardinal  importance. 
Early  memories,  which  the  subject  had  completely  forgotten 
but  the  truth  of  which  can  often  be  objectively  confirmed,  not 
infrequently  occur  with  startling  fidelity  even  in  the  manifest 
content.  This  fact  in  itself  should  suggert  the  ontogene^ 
antiquity  of  dream  processes.  In  the  latent  content  the  appear- 
Mce  of  such  forgotten  memories  is  far  more  frequent,  and 
Freud  holds  it  probable  that  the  latent  eonteat  of  every  dream 
18  connected  with  ancient  mental  processes  that  extend  back  to 
early  childhood.  The  following  instance  may  be  given  of  this  : 
7)  A  patient,  a  man  aged  thirty-seven,  dreamed  that  he 
iras  heuvi  attavled  h„  a  man  who  wa$  armed  with  a  numb.  , 
„J  shurp  iceapoHH ;  thr  asmilunt  su  arlh,,,  and  ir,.rc  a  ,h,rh 
momtache.    He  ttrvggled  and  »ttcceeded  >„>mehow  in  inHkting  « 
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$km  wound  on  hu  opponnit'H  left  hand.    The  name  Charle$ 
$eemed  to  be  related  to  the  man,  thji^jh  not  to  definitelij  an  if  it 
were  hi,  name.    The  man  ehan;,r,l  int..  ajieree  dog,  which  the 
nuhjeet  of  the  dream  succeeded  in  lanquighinfi  hi,  foreibb/  tearimi 
hitjawg  apart  m  at  to  »pHt  hit  head  in  tuui.  '  No  one  could 
have  l)een  more  astonished  at  the  dream  than  the  patient 
himself,  who  was  a  Bingularly  inoffensive  person.    The  name 
Charles  led  to  the  following  free  associations :  A  number  of 
radifferent  aeqaaintanees  having  this  as  their  Christian  name 
-  a  man,  named  D-.  Charles  Stuart,  whom  he  had  seen  at  a 
Scottish  reunion,  at  which  he  had  been  present  on  the  day 
brfore  (this  man,  however,  wears  a  beard)— another  man 
rresent  at  the  reunion  vhose  personal  appearance  had  many 
traits  m  common  with  his  assailant  in  th.;  dream— the  Scottish 
Stuart  Kings  Charles  I.  and  Charles  Il.-again  the  acquain- 
tance  Charles   Stuart  —  Cromwell's  designation   of  King 
Charles  I.,  '  that  man  Charles  Stuart  '-the  medical  prac- 
titioner of  his  family,  whose  name  was  Stuart  Bankings,  and 
who  had  died  when  the  patunt  was  nine  years  old.  Then 
came  the  memory  of  a  painful  scene,  previously  quite  forgotten, 
m  which  the  doctor  had  roughly  extracted  two  teeth  from  the 
terrwr-strickim  patient  after  forcibly  gagging  his  mouth  open ; 
l)efoP9  he  oonld  accomplish  this  the  doctor  had  had  his  left 
band  badly  bitten.    The  date  of  this  occurrence  could  from 
extrinsic  evidence  be  referred  to  the  patient's  lifth  year. 
Prom  a  number  of  rvuoat  that  eannot  be  given  here  it 
l)ecame  clear  that  the  dream  thoughts  altogether  clustered 
around  this  childhood  experience.    The  assailant  in  the 
w»m  wu  no  other  than  the  doctor  whose  treatment  of  the 
{)atient  was  nearly  thirty  years  after  his  death  thus  fearfully 
revenged  in  the  'atter's  dream.»    The  play  on  his  name  Stuart 
Rankmgs  (Rank-kings),  which  enabled  him  to  become  identi- 
fied first  with  the  Stuart  King  Charles,  and  then  with  Charles 
Stuart,  and  finally  to  he  called  in  tin;  dream  plain  Charles,  is 
interesting.    It  should  be  added  that  the  Dr.  Charles  Stuart 

'  The  deeper  interpretatipn  of  tbe  dream  will  be  easv  to  tho«,.  famiUar 
V.  .th  psycho-analywa  e«pec»lly  when  I  add  that  the  dream  wa«  acco  n 
pamed  hy  appalling  d«j»d,  and  that  the  fint  a«ociation  to  '  l.^d  • 
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mentioned  above  is  a  dental  sargaon,  who  a  week  previoualy 

ha<J  in  the  patient's  i»rosi;nce  t.erfonued  a  imiiiful  toi>th 
fextramion  on  the  latters  wife;  ou  the  day  before  the  dream 
he  had  enquired  of  tlie  patient  concemin-,'  his  wife's  htaltli. 
The  identification  of  the  man  with  the  dog  in  the  latter  |mrt 
<rf  the  dream  was  greatly  over-determined.  Tlie  doctor  in 
qoestion  was  a  aoted  dog  fancier,  and  had  given  the  patient  a 
fine  collie  to  whom  he  l>eeauie  greatly  ^taofaed  ;  he  led  a  very 
irregular  lifp,  and  the  i  afient  oft.-n  ii.  ird  liis  father  refer  to 
him  as  a  gay  dog ;  tiiiail>  u*-.  tlteJ  •  like  a  dog,'  from  an  acci- 
&ntal  overdwe  poison,  in  prewnee  of  a  number  of 
people  who  were  tfom  i|poraii,  „  i  werles.s  to  r^er  the  slight 
asaiaiancb  that  would  have  biuvd  his  life. 

The  soareeof  some  dream  material  ia  to  be  fcjund  iii  somatic 
stimuli  durmg  sleep,  tliough  %  a©  iseans  so  frequently  as 
many  writers  luiiintain.    They  are,  however,  in  lio  (  as.-  the 
cause  of  the  dream,  but  are  merely  woven  into  its  fabric  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  any  other  psychical  material,  and  only 
when  they  fulfil  certain  conditions.    The  t;xaggerated  clainw 
sometimes  made  out  for  the  importance  of  these  stimuli  are 
easily  disproved  by,  for  instance,  the  following  cousiderations . 
A  sleeper  may  react  to  a  given  somatic  stimulation  whm  this 
is  of  a  lively  nature,  such  as  had  pain,  in  one  of  sevt;ral  differ- 
ent ways.    In  the  first  place  he  may  altogether  ignore  it,  as 
dften  occurs  in  bodily  disease,  secondly  he  may  feel  it  during, 
or  even  throughout,  sleep  without  dreaming  at  all,  thirdly  be 
may  be  awakened  by  it.  and  fourthly  he  may  weave  it  mto  a 
dream.   Even  in  the  last  instance  it  enters  into  the  dream 
only  in  a  disguised  form,  and  it  can  be  shewn  that  this  dis- 
guise depends  ou  the  nature  not  of  the  stimulus  hut  of  the 
rest  of  the  dream.   The  same  stimulus  may  appear  in  different 
dreams,  even  of  the  same  peracm,  under  quite  different  form^ 
and  analysis  of  the  dream  regularly  shews  that  the  form 
adopted  is  altogether  determined  by  the  character  and  motive 
of  the  drewm.  In  dmrt,  the  dream  makw  oae  of  the  aoaatic 
stimulus  or  net  according  to  ilt  na^  iai  oe^  idlitt  tUs 
fulfils  certain  requirements. 
A  Boma&  Btimnlns  can  not  only  fumUi  {N^chical  material 
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to  be  used  in  the  dream-makiMg,  but  ...ay  occaaioiuaiy  mt^ 
whl?  F  f  r  The^e  .re  usually 

uhere  the  Bumuh.s  (montly  a  painful  one)  is  trmnrfomed 
u^o  a  Hymbol  of  something  pleasurable,  and  is  so  prevented 
from  disturbing  the  dreamer.  Even  here,  however,  the 
occurrence  of  a  somatic  stimulus  can  never  eiplain  tb.  ■  ■ 

thought  that  .8  already  present,  and  out  of  which  the  di  .a  h 

ZfoS'     '  •^"^  ?  *he  sleeper 

The  following  example  will  perhaps  make  the  process  clears  • 
(8  A  man  .a«-  ui/ront  oflnn,  in  a  dream  a  GnH  ul,„r  nm- 
posed  oj  a  hM  ma,n  of  tvrithin,,  make..    There  n  eve  nine  of 
>  "»>.  '""Iflo,  rinall,  anH,nne,1         sl„„^  ^  «  ^^f^  j. 

Z^t  '"^^""e  colicky 

pains  ,n  the  abdomen,  and  the  resemblance  at  once  flashed 
across  h.s  mnul  between  the  idea  of  contracting  coils  of 
mtestme  and  that  of  writhing  snakes.  One  can  hardly  doubt 
that  there  was  here  a  genetic  relation  between  the  somatic 
stimulus  and  the  dream,  especially  as  the  visual  projection  of 
internal  sensations  into  a  region  in  front  <»f  the  person  is 
known  to  occur  frequently  both  in  dreams  and  in  insanity 
According  to  the  physiological  view  we  have  here  an  adequa  o 

band,  notes  that  there  are  features  in  the  dream  (the  altar 
the  nnmber  mne  the  triangular  form)  quite  unexplained  b^ 
this  etiology  and  which  he  is.  or  shoiUd  be.  disinclined  to 
a  tribute  to  'cbmce.'  Freud  would  say  that  the  wish  t^ 
Bleep,  wliich  18  the  real  cause  of  every  dream  (see  later),  had 
attempted  to  transform  the  disturbing  sensations  into  a  more 
satisfactory  symbol,  and  so  to  i«»rpM»te  then,  with  Z 
^reeaWe  tram  of  thought  in  the  unconscious  as  to  deceive 
te«  sleeper  and  spare  him  the  necessity  of  waking;  in  the 
present  case  the  pain  proved  too  insistent  for  this  to  b^ 
possible,  except  for  a  short  time.  That  at  all  events  mZ 
l^sychological  mechanism  was  at  work  is  shewn  by  even  a 

ihf  L"'';!'"??^?       «»°«P»«^  features  in  the  dreuui 
The  thought  of  then  at  «b«  r«ii^^  ^  «fc^ 
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the  1)1  feeding  day  a  young  lady  had  asked  him  why  the 
number  nine  «m  m  promineiit  is  Greek  mythology ;  be 
replied  thut  it  was  henuise  nine,  heinj,'  composed  ol  three 
timea  three,  possessed  in  a  high  degree  tlie  properlies  of  the 
baored  number  three.  At  this  point  he  felt  embarraeeed  lest 
she  should  go  on  to  inquire  why  three  was  a  sacred  number, 
for.  of  course,  he  could  not  tell  her  of  the  phallic  Hignificance 
of  this,  witii  its  relation  to  religious  worship  in  general  and 
to  snake-worship  in  particular,  and  he  had  no  8imi)le  ex- 
planation ready  to  his  mind.  Fortunately  either  her  curiosity 
was  satisfied  by  the  first  answer  or  her  attention  was  diverted 
by  Uie  general  flow  of  eonTersation  (it  was  at  a  dinner-party), 
so  the  dilemma  did  not  arise.  The  train  of  thou-^ht  thus 
aroused  and  brought  to  an  abrui)t  stop  evidently  had  very 
intimate  associations,  for  the  dream  is  plainly  a  nareissistic 
and  exhibitionietic  one;  in  it  the  subject  identifies  himpelf 
with  the  god  Priapus  who  was  adored  for  his  masculine 
attributes  (here  represented  by  the  typical  phallic  symbol  of 
tiw  snake).  The  avmdanee  of  haste  in  behig  content  with 
the  first  superficial  explanation  that  offers  itself  will  always 
shew  that,  as  here,  dreams  are  concerned  with  much  more 
significant  matters  than  intestinal  colic. 

Having  partly  answered  the  question  of  hon-  a  dream  is 
built  we  may  take  up  the  more  difiicult  one  of  irhu  it  is 
built,  or,  more  uccurutely  put,  the  problems  concerning  the 
forees  that  go  to  make  a  dr^un.  It  is  impossible  to  do  this 
without  first  referring  to  l-'reud's  views  on  psychical  repression 
( VenlrUiKjiuKj)  and  unconscious  uiental  processes ;  these  views 
in  themselves  call  for  a  detailed  exposition  which  cannot  here 
be  given,  so  that  this  part  of  the  present  pa])er  will  be  evea 
more  incomplete  than  the  rest,  Freud  uses  the  term  'con- 
sdons '  to  denote  cental  processes  of  which  we  are  at  a  given 
mommt  etmseious,  '  ])reconseiotts '  {vorbemn$gtfi)  to  denote 
mental  processes  of  which  we  can  spontaneously  and  volun- 
tarily become  conscious  (e.<i.,  a  memory  oi't  of  one's  mind  for 
the  moment,  but  which  can  rmdily  be  recaifed),  uid  'oaeon- 
Bcious  '  to  denote  mental  processes  which  the  subject  cannot 
spontaneously  recall  to  consciousness,  bat  which  can  be  repro- 
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-lueed  hy  eiuplo^iug  q^cial  devicen  {,■.„.,  Lvpnosi..  psyclu, 
aiMily«»,  «tc.).   He  mfere  that  the  force  tlmt  has  to  b«  over- 
eorue  .M  the  act  of  ,n«kin«  ,h.  )a.t  named  proceweg  conscious 
11  ''T  l"-'^^  '""«'.V  opposed  an  obstacle 

o  their  becomin«  eouscious,        had  repressed  them  into 
the  unconscious.   This  force  or  rewstance  is  a  defensive 
mechanism  wind,  has  kept  from  eonsciousness  mental  pro- 
cesses that  were  either  primarily  or  secondarily  {through  asso- 
c»t«m  uid  tmnsposition)  of  an  unacceptable  nature ;  in  other 
words  these  proc.«s.s  are  inassimilable  in  consciousness 
Kelarnmg  now  to  li.e  Bul.ject  of  dreams,  we  have  first  to 
lemark  that  Freud  emi.irically  found  an  intimate  and  le-iti- 
mate  relation  between  the  degree  of  confnsiod  and  incomme- 
l.ens.l„l.ty  present  in  a  «iven  dream  and  the  difficulty  the 
imt.ent  experienced  in  communicating  the  free  association^ 
eading  to  the  dwam  thoughts.   He  therefore  concluded  that 
ilie  disi  onion  which  had  obviously  occurred  in  the  dream- 
making  was  related  to  the  resistance  that  prevented  the  uncon- 
scious dream  thoughts  from  becoming  conscious;  that  it  was 
■n  fact  a  result  of  this  resistance.   He  speaks  of  the  resistance 
that  keeps  certain  n.ental  processes  .niconscious  as  the  'endo- 
l«ychic  censor;    In  the  waking  state  the  unconscious  pro- 
cesses cannot  come  to  eitemal  expression,  excej.t  under  certain 
Hbnorma  conditions.    In  sleep,  however,  the  activity  of  the 
censor^  like  that  of  all  other  conscious  processes,  is  diminished 
though  It  IS  never  entirely  abrogated.    This  fact  permits  the 
nneonscious  processes  (the  latent  content)  to  r«ach  expression 
ui  tne  form  of  a  dream,  but  as  they  still  have  to  contend  with 
some  degree  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  censor  they  can  only 
reach  expression  in  an  indirect  w»y.   The  distortion  in  the 
.Iream-mak.ng  is  thus  a  mm  of  evading  the  censor  in  the 
HHme  way  that  a  veiled  phn«edogy  is  a  means  of  evading  a 
Hocml  c«.Bor  which  wot^M  not  permit  a  disagreeable  truth  t^ 
10  openly  expressed.    The  dream  is  a  compromise  between 
Uie  dream  thoughts  on  the  one  hand  and  the  endopsyX" 
censor  on  the  oth«r,  and  could  not  arise  at  all  were  it  nlt  tl 
the  diminished  Mitvify  of  the  latter  daring  sleep. 
Distortion  of  the  dream  thoaghts  by  means  of  the  meehan- 
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iauis  of  condensation  and  diaplacement  in  hy  no  uaeanv  (bti 
mly  wj  in  m>:kh  the  eenior  ouiBif^  ita^  nor  k  tfaia  iHr- 

tortion  tin-  only  way  in  wliidi  the  censor  can  be  emded  l>y  tlic 
dream  processes.  In  the  first  place  we  have  already  noticed 
•hove  one  of  iti  manifestationg  nnder  the  name  of  oecondury 
riaboration.  This  proceBs  cmtinoes  even  in  the  waking  state, 
■0  that  the  account  of  a  (in'iun  as  related  directly  after  waking 
differs  from  that  related  some  time  after.  The  fact  of  this 
ehango  in  (Iw  aobBeqoenk  memory  of  a  dream  is  aome^tee 
urfjed  as  an  olijection  to  the  interpretation  liy  psyclio-aiialyBis, 
hut  the  change  is  just  as  rigorously  determined  and  the  niech- 
aniim  is  as  {nrecisely  to  be  defined  aa  those  of  any  other  process 
in  the  ilreani- making.  Fur  instance,  if  the  two  aecoante  are 
compared,  it  will  lie  found  that  the  altered  passage  concerns 
what  might  be  called  a  weak  place  in  the  disguise  of  the  dream 
thonghtH  :  the  disgnise  is  strmigthmed  by  thembeegoefiirieb- 
oration  by  the  censor,  hut  the  fact  of  the  change  points  to  tlm 
need  for  distortion  at  that  given  spot,  a  point  of  some  value  in 
the  amiyaiB.*  Instead  of  sabseqnently  altering  this  wrak  place 
the  censor  may  act  by  interposing  doubt  in  the  subject's  mind 
as  to  the  reliability  of  his  memory  about  it ;  he  may  say  '  The 
person  in  the  dream  seemed  to  carry  such  and  such  an  object, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  hav«i't  imagined  that  in  tbidra^ 
over  the  dream.'  In  such  cases  one  is  always  safe  in  accept- 
ing the  dubiously  given  point  as  unhebitatingly  as  the  most 
vivid  nieraory  ;  the  doubt  in  only  one  of  the  stagm  in  the  dis- 
guise of  the  underlying  dream  thoughts  An  iiitoiestiiig  way 
in  which  the  censor  may  act  is  by  the  subject  receiving  the 
assurance  daring  the  dream  that  •  it  is  only  a  dream.'  The 
explanation  of  this  is  that  the  action  of  the  censor  has  set  in 
too  late,  after  the  dream  has  already  been  formed ;  the  mental 

'  I  have  elsewhere  ('Ein  klarcs  Ucinpiel  von  sekundiirer  Bearbettans,' 
ZtntralhhiH  fur  hoatialyge.Jabrg.  lit".)  narrated  an  incteSM^ 
t/iis  in  wliich  a  patient  was  unconsciouBly  impelled,  in  the  act  of  relatiBii 
-.1  ilrtani  tl  at  had  (  cciirred  nearly  twenty  years  befure,  to  alter  a  eertain 
feature  in  it.  bhe  knew  that  who  was  chanffing  this,  but  had  no  idea  whv 
she  did  it ;  the  analysis  shewed  that  it  concerned  a  weak  place  which,  If 
"t-ft  in  its  rrif;in.ii  fomi,  WouiJ  Lave  betrayed  the  meaning  ol  (ja«  dZMkBt 
thoughts.  Thtiugh  consciously  she  wa.s  quite  wmwma  the  nttWfft  ^ 
these,  her  intuition  bad  felt  the  danger. 
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l  iocesHes  which  have,  as  it  were  unwittingly,  reached  ooo- 
HCK.iiHneBH  are  paitly  divented  of  their  Hignificance  ly  the 
Httbject  treating  them  lightly  as  l^ing  •  only  a  dream.'  Freud 
wittily  descriljes  this  afterthought  on  the  pMt  of  the  eenwr 
i«  an  ynt  d'e»n,r„  r.  Tho  last  manifestation  of  the  tensor  is 
more  important,  namely  the  tendency  to  forget  dreamt  or 
|>.irt  of  them  ;  it  is  an  extennion  of  the  doubting  proceae 
i.ientioned  ahove.    Freud  traces  this  tendency  to  forget,  ae 
also  that  Bhewn  in  many  forgetting  acts  of  waking  life.t  to  the 
repressing  aetion  of  the  censor.   This  explanation  can  readily 
1.H  exper.men-  dly  eoafirmed.   When  a  patient  informs  the 
physician  that  he  had  a  dream  the  ni},'lit  liefore.  but  that  he 
mnnot  recall  anything  of  it,  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
overcoming  cf  a  given  resistance  during  the  peycho-analytie 
treatment  removen  the  l.anier  to  the  recollection  of  the 
dream,  provided  of  course,  that  the  resistance  concerns  the 
same  topic  in  the  two  eases ;  the  patient  then  says,  '  Ah,  now 
1  can  recall  the  dream  I  had.'   Similarly  be  may  suddenly 
'luring  the  analysis  of  the  dream,  or  at  any  time  subsequent 
to  the  relatbn  of  the  dream,  supply  a  previously  forgotten 
fragmwit  iXm-htrat/) ;  this  latter  fragment  invariably  cOTre- 
nponds  with  those  dream  thoughts  that  have  imderj»one  the 
most  intMse  repression,  and  therefore  those  of  greatest 
si-niticanee.   This  occnrrence  is  extremely  fretiuent,  and  may 
I'e  illustrated  hv  tho  following  examples  :« 

(y)  A  patient,  a  man  aged  twenty-six,  dreamed  that  A,  saw  a 
mmn  standing  in  front  of  a  koarding,  with  a  (fat^:,  ntranu-  on  hiu 
I'Jt.  //<•  approached  th^'  man,  who  reeeked  him  eordialtjf  and 
'mtered  into  nmirrmflon  '  w>ih  him.  Durin-  the  analysis  he 
suddenly  recalled  that  the  hoarding  seemed  to  be  the  wall  of 
an  'exhibition,'  into  which  the  man  was  mtering  to  join  a 
immher  of  others.  The  significance  of  this  added  fragment 
will  be  evident  when  I  mention  that  the  patient,  who  had 
frequently  indulged  in  paedicatio,  was  a  pronounced  royeur. 

(10)  A  patient,  a  woman  aged  thirty-six,  dlwocitta^lAcmf 
■<famliii;i  iu  „  crowd  oj  »rhmtlg%ri$.    Om  of  thmt  mi  *  Wl^  da 
'  8m  Chapter  III. 

»  A  more  striking  iiutuiee  m  related  in  Chapter  XVIIf. 
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ffou  n  mrHmhuHtUlif  nkirtt .'  and  hiiiie,l  up  ih,<  f,iilin,t'»  nkit  f  lo 
•fcrw  W  MTtrrm  thf  muhi-$kirt  innt.  During  the  ttrmlyBW.  three 
davH  lifter  relfttinR  the  dreara.  the  {Mtiunt  lor  the  flret  time 
ret'.  IU'<!  tliiit  tlip  nn.l«tr-Mkirt  in  tlw  ilrnini  ^cetncd  to  Iw  h 
lUKhturt'HH,  ami  ttimly»i8  of  tiuH  li<l  to  the  evocutioii  <>t  w-veiul 
{MUBfni  BM»i»oriee  in  wbieh  lifting  »  tiij<htdreHs  pluyed  an 
importuit  part:  tli«  two  most  ugaifiauit  <rf  these  had  Iw 
many  years  lieen  forgotten. 

As  iNM  mentioned  above,  the  cenwr  ean  l»e  evaded  by  th» 
dream  thonghts  in  other  wavH  than  the  usa«l  one  of  die- 
torticwj.  They  may  a|>peftr  in  the  mainfcHt  eoiitt  iit  in  tlieir 
unaltered  form,  but  tlit  ir  signilicance  be  minunderslood  by 
the  sabjeet  when  he  r«eaH«  the  dream.  For  instance,  a 
ffrson  niay  divum  t!mt  lir  sein  liis  brotlu>r  dca.l,  the  iictnal 
•Ireum  thoughts  Iwing  tlie  «i»h  that  the  brother  may  die. 
The  sabjeet  fails  to  reaKse  that  the  picture  corresponds  with 
a  wish,  evt  n  a  supprossed  one.  partly  becanse  tlie  nature  of 
this  is  so  horribly  unlikely  that  it  doe;*  not  (jcciir  I.,  him,  and 
partly  liecatise  the  dream  is  accompanied  by  an  emotion, 
anxious  gri^,  which  is  ap|)arently  iBcmgntotts  with  a  wirii. 
Such  dreams  are  always  iMt('n-;(dy  distr.s.-in^'  Imisttraiimi'), 
and  lii  a  sei.  it  may  be  said  that  the  dread  lure  replaces 
the  distorting  taeeh«ni«BS  irf  condensatim  and  displacement. 

We  iiave  li";  ''y  to  consider  the  most  importaii*  inoblems 
of  all,  those  relating  to  the  latent  content  or  drenm  tlioni-htfi. 
Hie  irst  thing  that  stnTres  one  almut  these  is  their  intense 
psychical  sisnificance.  A  dream  never  {m>c^a  from  tri^, 
but  only  from  the  mental  processes  that  arc  ..f  the  -reatt  \ 
moment  and  interest  to  the  subject,  'ih  r  'I'rnum  i/iltt  hi.  U  mr 
mit  KtfiniflkeiteH  aA.*  fie  explanation  of  why  incidents  of 
apparently  subordinate  interest  occur  in  the  manifest  content 
has  been  given  above.  More  than  this,  the  dream  thougbls 
MB  preeesiM  of  the  greatest  permmal  interest,  and  are  thus 
iavuriabiy  agoeenteic.  We  never  dream  about  matters  that 
eooeera  t^rs,  however  deeply,  but  only  about  matters  that 
OMJcem  oarselves.  It  ha.H  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
underlying  dream  tboagbta  are  perfectly  kgini  and  con- 
sistent, and  that  the  affrot  aeeompanying  them  is  entirety 
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congruoiiH  to  their  nattirp.  Fr»>U(l,  tliorefoie,  not  only  -wn 
with  thuBo  writerH  who  ai8|)ara(si>  Uie  menUl  <|uah  v  of 
dre»ro»,  holding  u  h«  ietm  thai  the  drMm-naakinft  p  ©per 
loiituiiis  IK)  iiitfillfirtiiiil  i)iin  iiti(m  »nd  proceeds  only  by  means 
of  ihti  lower  forma  of  mental  activity,  but  he  alio  agrevr  with 
thow  <rther  writors  whn  maintnin  that  dreatna  are  a  lonical 
contiiiuiiiic*)  of  tbo  nioHt  iinpoi  lutit  part  of  our  waking  meotal 
life.  We  dream  at  iiijiht  only  iilioiit  tlioHc  !)iiitt(ir>  Unit  lia\  e 
most  coneernwl  uh  liy  Jay,  thoiiKli  on  actouut  ot  the  distortion 
tlmt  ukm  pla»  n  in  the  dreara-makiag  tbia  fact  ia  not  evident. 
Lastly  it  may  lie  added  that  all  t!i(!  dreams  ocuiirriiiR  in 
A  given  ninht  Hrise  from  the  mim  group  of  latent  dream 
tboughta,  though  they  often  present  different  aspects  of 
these* 

There  are  certain  ditlerenceH  lietween  the  dreams  oi  a  youn;» 
?kild  and  those  of  an  adult.  In  the  oluld,  at  all  events  Ufore 
iLe  age  of  four,  no  distortion  takes  place,  so  that  the  manifest 
content  is  identical  with  the  lutt  nt  content.  In  correspond- 
ente  with  this  fact  we  find  thai  child  dreams  are  logical  and 
eo-onlinate.  sn  obmrfatum  ^  ia  hard  to  raeotieiie  with  tiw 
commonly  received  opinion  that  dream  proceaiea  anae  from  a 
dissociated  activity  of  the  i,rain  cells,  for  (me  caii  see  no 
reason  why  dreams  sbo  '  '  he  n  meaningless  conglomeration 
of  disordered  and  lowere  '  functioning  in  adults  when 

they  are  ohviously  not  l>.  '  .  ■■■  :  .M.  Further,  with  young 
children  it  is  easy  to  retr.  -  t  ...t  the  dream  repreaenth  liie 
imaginary  fntfilmeirt  of  an  nngratifled  wish;  the  chad  if 
visiting  a  iirciis  tliat  the  ilay  before  he  had  been  fot!  " Ue  .'o 
go  to,  and  so  on.  Now  Freud  maintains  that  the  latent  content 
<d  ewry  dream  reproacnts  nothing  else  than  tha  imaginary 
fulfilment  of  an  imgratified  wish.  In  the  child  t'u^  wish  if;  an. 
ungratitied  one,  but  it  has  not  ii  -.trgone  repression,  that  is  to 
say  it  is  not  of  such  a  nature  ;is  to  be  unacceptable  in  eon- 
seiousnMs ;  in  the  adolt  the  wiah  is  not  merely  one  that  ooald 
not  be  gratified,  but  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  inassimilable 
in  eonscioustiess,  and  so  has  beccHue  repr«)is«d.  It  frequently 
iH9f«B8  Oi^  «v«i  m  ihi  ttfaill  II  w»h-{tt!fllaient  appears  in 
■  See  Gbairter  XVTIt.  for  an  Munide  of  this. 
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the  manifest  eontent.  and  stUl  more  fre(iuently  that  a  wiah- 
fiilfilment  not  present  in  tte  manifest  content,  bat  revealed 

l>y  psycho-analysis,  concerns  a.  wish  of  which  the  subject  is 
quite  conscious;  in  both  these  cases,  however,  full  analysis 
always  discloaes  that  these  wiehes  are  merely  reinforcements 
of  deeiier,  unconscious  ones  of  an  associated  nature.  No 
wish,  therefore,  is  able  to  produce  a  dream  unless  it  is  either 
unconscious  Ou'wrnHtgeinmnitahi,,)  or  else  associated  with  an 
allied  unconscious  one. 

It  has  sometimes  been  alleged  by  Freiid  t  opponents  that 
bis  generalintion  of  all  dreams  representing  a  wish-fulfilment 
18  the  outcome  of  observing  a  few  child  dreams,  and  that  his 
analyses  merely  consist  in  arbitrarily  twisting  the  dream,  to 
serve  some  private  ends,  until  a  wish  can  Iw  read  into  it 
We  have  seen  that  this  absurd  suggestion  is  historically 
untrue,  for  Freud  came  to  the  analysis  of  adult  dreams  from 
Uie  analysis,  not  of  child  dreams,  but  of  adult  psyclioneuroses.* 
He  found  that  his  patients'  symptoms  arose  as  a  compromise 
between  two  opposing  wishes,  one  of  which  was  ecmsetoos,  the 
other  unconscious,  and  that  they  allegoricnlly  represented  the 
imaginary  fulfilment  of  these  two  wishes.    He  farther  found 
that  an  essential  fbetor  in  their  production  was  a  conflict 
between   the   two  wish-systems,  of  such  a  kind  that  ^ 
unconscious  one  was  forcibly  prevented  from  becoming  con- 
acioos;  it  was  unconscious  because  it  was  repressed.  It 
f;e.juently  happened  that  the  psycho-analysis  of  the  patients' 
symptome  directly  it.l  to  their  dreams,  and  on  submitting 
these  to  Oie  analysis  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  any  other 
mental  material  he  discovered  that  the  construction  of  them 
shewed  close  resemblances  to  that  of  the  neurotic  symptoms. 
In  both  cases  the  material  examined  proved  to  be  an  aiit  gorical 
expression  of  deeper  mental  processes,  and  in  both  cases  tliese 
dwpmr  proeMses  were  Ba^sewos,  aad  had  ta  rwefaiBg 

b*fB  •nticip.ted  by  previouH  writ,  rs.  parti.  Mlarlv  l.v  aVtUtTL,  ^ 

P.eicott  ('Poetry  and  DreaiuH.  ./,,,/r,,.  „/  Ab„o,,n„l  /'«,/,;,„/.  vol  >^ 
No,.  1  and  2)  ha.  recently  published  an  interesting  p.,,..r  on  tl,;  rel^^ 
of  poetry  to  dream  production,  using  Kngli^l.  poetry  Jan  ex«  pU 
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oxpression  undergone  distortion  by  the  endopsychic  censor. 
Tbt  meehaninn  by  means  of  which  this  distortion  is  brought 
about  is  very  similar  in  the  two  cases,  the  chief  differuiM 
being  that  representation  by  visual  pictures  is  much  more 
einraoteriatic  of  dreams.  In  both  cases  the  onconscioas 
nrantai  processes  always  arise  in  ewly  ehtldhood  aod  eonstitate 
a  repressed  wish,  as  do  all  unconscious  processes,  and  the 
symptom  or  dream  represents  the  imaginary  fulfilment  of 
that  wish  in  a  form  in  which  is  also  fnaed  the  fulfilment  of 
the  opposinR  wish. 

Dreams  diflfer  from  psychoneurotic  symptoms  in  that  the 
opposing  wish  is  always  of  the  same  kind,  namely  the  wish  to 
sleep.   A  dream  is  thus  the  gaardian  erf  sleep,  ancl  its  fimetion 
18  to  satisfy  the  activity  of  unconscious  mental  processes  that 
otherwise  would  disturb  sleep.    The  fact  that  sometimes  a 
horrid  draam  may  not  only  dntnrb  sleep,  hot  may  actually 
wake  the  8lpej)er,  in  no  way  vitiates  this  conclusion.    In  such 
Ciises  the  activity  of  the  endopsychic  censor,  which  is  diminished 
daring  sleep,  is  insufficient  to  keep  from  consciousness  the 
-Iream  thoughts,  or  to  compel  such  dietortion  of  them  as  to 
render  them  unrecognisable,  and  recourse  has  to  he  had  to 
the  accession  of  energy  that  the  censor  is  capable  of  exerting 
in  the  waking  state :  ueiaphorieatty  eipreswia,  the  watchman 
f,Miarding  the  sleeping  househdd  is  ovwpowwed,  and  has  to 
wake  it  in  calling  for  help. 

Prend  cooplM  with  his  discussion  of  dream  problems  a 
penetrating  enquiry  into  many  allied  topioi,  s^  as  ^ 
nature  of  the  unconscious  and  the  function  of  consciousness, 
that  cannot  here  be  even  touched  upon.  I  would  conclude 
this  imperfect  sketch  of  h»  theory  of  dream*  by  qaotmg  a 
remark  of  his  to  the  effect  that  '  IH.  Tm,<mdeHtunfl  ht  die 
^  tit  lleyia  zur  KeinitnisH  des  Unh-wuMstcn  im  SeelciiUhni.' 
['  iatfrpretation  of  dreamt  is  the  Via  Regia  to  the  know- 
tedge  (rf  tile  niMtme^^  ja  mMtal  life.'] 
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SOME  INSTANCES  OF  THE  INFM  KNCE  OF  DliEAMS 
ON  \VAKIN(;  LIFE' 

Thk  days  are  long  past,  at  least  in  civilised  countries,  when 
the  presages  famished  \iy  dreams  served  as  ineit^entB  to  a 
given  course  of  action,  wlien  the  gravest  projects,  the  emhark- 
ing  on  momentous  campaigns,  the  making  or  unmaking  of 
mlers,  could  be  decided  upon  in  consetpience  of  a  significant 
dream.  Siiieo  the  tleciea.se— or,  more  caatiously  put,  the 
transformation— of  superstition  that  tlie  last  two  or  three 
centuries  have  brought  about,  conscious  reliance  on  such 
presages  has  become  a  mark  of  ignorance,  and  at  the  present 
day  is  not  often  met  with  e.\cept  in  the  lower  classes.  It  u 
probable,  however,  that  in  more  subtle  ways  many  of  our 
waking  tn^Rses  are  affected  by  preceding  dreams  to  a  greater 
extent  tluiii  is  generally  recognised.  Tliis  particularly  applies 
to  the  occurrence  of  certain  moods,  of  foreboding,',  anxiety, 
gwety,  and  so  on,  which  begin  at  the  moment  of  waking  ajid 
frequently  last  throughout  the  day ;  it  is  tOl^n  possiUe  to 
trace  the^e  to  c  orresponding  affects  that  doaaaw^  tha  dnams 
of  the  preceding  night. 

la  the  fleid  of  pgrehopathology  similar  occurrences  may  be 
observed.  I'.  re  was,  I  hink,  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  inception  of  hysterical  symptoms  cun  sometimes 
he  traced  to  a  given  dream,-  and  I  have  noted  many  inatanc.  s 
^  this.   The  subjeet  has  bmn  touched  on,  though  not  prt^rl y 

»  in  tile  ■/••io-ii<(l ,./  Ahm.nii.il  I'^ijrlwUigy,  April,  1911. 

V/,''',  ""  Pi""pli>.'i''  li'vst.'rii|He  pims.'outiva  k  un 

l*ve,  t.  U.  Si,r.  ,/,■  It,,,/.,  NovoiMb.  r,  IsMti,  No.  41.    '  A  Coiitribnyoa  to 
tlie  mholoffv  of  1  »r«  iim(i,'  etc.,  llrain,  IHH'',  vol.       p.  4MH. 
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elucidated,  by  several  writere,*  the  latest  U-h\n  Waterniun.* 
It  ie  quite  certain  that  in  these  cases  the  di  tjarn  has  played 
only  a  secondary  part,  by  conHtriictiiig  a  given  mental  im- 
position from  elements  that  had  at  one  time  been  fully  con- 
scious; '  the  most  that  the  dream  can  do,  therefore,  is  to 
(let(  I  mine  the  preciae  form  takra  by  the  symptom  in  qaertioti. 
1  have  shewn  that  Ais  aim  title  for  a  eertaia  eiaes  of 
myths  and  belief^.* 

The  foUowtng  three  instances  are  examples  of  a  course  of 
behiuioui-  being  grossly  determined  by  a  ))rece(ling  dream. 
In  the  tirsfc  the  incentive  was  throughout  consciously  recog- 
nised, in  the  second  it  was  half-eonsciuusly  recognised,  and  in 
the  third  n(jt  at  all.  Yet  in  all  thwe  was  r^eon  to  b^eve 
that  behind  the  surface  motives  lay  deeper  unes  that  were  now 
unconscious  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

Th©.^r»f  mm  rtriated  to  me  by  a  Ctaadian  engineer.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  lie  IukI  interrupted  his  studies  by  accepting  a 
Government  appointment  wliirh  involved  the  surveying  of  a 
distant  and  previously  unexplored  tract  of  country.  He  was 
away  for  two  or  three  years,  and  became  so  enamonred  of  the 
free  life  in  the  woods,  with  only  the  Ited  Indians  for  lompany, 
that  he  was  exceedingly  loath  to  go  back  to  town  life.  One 
night  he  had  a  most  unpleasant  anxiety  dream  to  the  eff«^ 
that  all  his  family  were  dead,  and  throughout  the  next  day  he 
was  very  disturl)ed  at  the  thought.  The  same  dream  recurred 
in  three  soeeessive  nights,  and,  although  he  was  in  general 
the  very  reverse  of  superstitious,  the  impression  thus  made  on 
his  mind  was  so  vivid  ihat,  in  order  to  reassure  himself  of  his 
family's  safety,  he  at  once  went  to  the  nearest  post,  handed 
in  bis  resignation,  and  started  for  home-  Here  h«  found 
all  well,  and  they  prevailed  on  him  to  stay  at  boow  and  take 
up  his  studies  again. 

'  Sep,  fur  iiistaiico,  do  Mcttsirns,  '  f.cs  n  vcs  che/. 
Thimi  de  Bordeaux,  1H95. 

»  Wateman,  'Dreaim  uh  u  Causiiof  S\iii)aoiii>.'  .Jvm 
■ft^^w'^, Octotter-November,  191(1,  vol.  v.,  i-,  l;iC. 
_  »  m»  Ctopter  XVII.    Alao  A.  A.  Urill,    I  >ri>aiii8  :tiul  thfir  Keliitioii  lo 
Nenroua,'  }ivw  York  Med.  Joum.,  April  28,  I'Jlo. 
♦  ^neHt  Jones,  *  l>er  Aiptnuini  iu  MiiiM-  Hwtifhung /u  Kewiiwen  t'oriiKM 
oea  inittelaittrliehMi  Aberglsoliein,'  1912. 


<  liy«ttri(Hie~, 
/  (•/  AhiHirinal 
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The  form  of  ^  «h«am,  grief  at  the  death  of  beloved 

pfirents.  was  so  very  cliiiracteriHtic  that  one  could  not  avoid 
grouping  it  in  the  class  of  Freud's  typical  dreams,  i.e.,  those 
the  interpretation  of  which  is  constant  in  different  persons.* 
Tlie  nutiiral  inference  was  that  the  infantile  roots  of  the 
dream  related  to  repressed  and  lonj,'  forgotten  child  fancies  of 
antipathy  to.vards  the  parents,  and  that  these  haJ  been 
brought  to  life  by  moB  reeent  mental  experi^iee.   I  had  no 
opportunity  of  confirming  the  first  of   these  conjectures, 
though  the  general  probability  of  it  is  to  me  from  other 
experience  praetiestly  cnnlnsive,  but  as  regards  the  second 
(iiie  the  following  contributions  have  some  beara^  F«r 
Boune  time  before  the  dreams  the  subject  had  been  troubled 
by  COTiscience  pricks,  that  by  his  mdulging  his  personal 
wishes  ho  was  disappointing  the  hopw  of  a  soceemfal  career 
his  family  had  huilt  on  him,  and  the  thought  several  timet 
occurred  to  hinj  that  were  it  not  for  them  he  could  follow  hie 
own  fancy.    For  two  weeks  bef««  the  dreams  his  accustomed 
letters  from  home  had  not  arrived,  and  the  horrid  idea  kept 
crossing  his  mind  that  his  previous  thought,  or  naif  wish, 
might  have  come  true.    The  distressing  dreams,  therefore, 
in  which  it  appeared  actually  to  be  true,  ]}rofoandly  distarbed 
him,  and  nothing  could  relieve  his  anxipty  except  seeing  bis 
family  safe  at  home.    One  knows  how  often  an  unreasonable 
or  exaggerated  anxiefy  and  eolicitude  cover  repressed  wishes 
of  a  hostile  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  unhappy  wife  who  is 
constantly  trembling  lest  something  terrible  should  befall  her 
Ba(^mp^«tie  husband. 

The  xrratiJ  instaiice  concerns  a  patient,  an  unmarmd 
American  lady  of  twenty-six.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter, 
mi  imd  always  l)een  passionately  devoted  to  her  mother, 
e^abirly  taking  her  side  in  parental  quarrels.  Since  the 
agf  of  fourteen  she  had  l.een  ol-sessed  by  the  fear  that  her 
iDutlier,  who  for  many  years  had  suffered  from  chronic  heart 
*B^e,  might  die.  She  had  never  left  home  until,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  she  went  to  an  educational  centre  some  two 
hundred  miles  away.  Hero  site  reproached  herself  for  h»T»^ 
»  Irireud,  ■  Die  Traumdeutuiig,'  T  AutJ.,  190»,  8.  176. 
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left  her  mother,  whom  she  bad  always  tended.  One  evening, 
shortly  aftttr  raeetring  a  mtiiw  bad  report  of  W  mothw^f 

healtli,  there  was  a  collej^e  debate,  and  the  side  she  defeiidf.l 
had  to  wear  as  a  sign  of  their  partisanship  a  small  red  cloth 
ahuM.  Thai  mf^i  she  dreamed  that  ibe  saw  her  mother's 
bedroom  very  distinctly.  It  resembled  the  actual  room  in 
every  detail,  except  tliat  on  the  wall  ojiposite  to  the  bed  was 
pinned  a  red  shield  and  that  her  mother  was  lying  dead. 
She  awoke  in  horror,  and  on  the  next  day  she  travelled  homs 
by  the  first  train.  Here  she  found  her  mother  ill  ia  bed,  but 
apparently  in  no  greater  danger  than  usual.  Her  first  act. 
and  sareiy  a»  ntraordinary  one,  was  to  pin  on  to  the  wall 
opposite  the  bed  the  little  red  shield.  She  rationalised  this 
action  as  being  intended  to  give  her  mother  the  opportunity 
of  looking  at  an  interesting  memento.  She  slept  with  hei 
mother,  and  on  the  second  morning  after  awdie  to  find  her 
dead  beside  her.  The  shock  of  tliis  she  had  never  got  over; 
she  tortured  herself  with  remorse  that  in  some  mysterious 
way  she  was  reqMmstble  for  ber  mokber's  dei^,  rite  Mt 
herself  always  haunted  by  her  spirit,  and  was  totally  unable 
to  undertake  any  occupation  whatever,  even  five  years  after. 
Sbe  soffered  from  a  phobia  of  red,*  and  had  never  been  able 
to  revisit  her  home. 

Those  unaccustomed  to  exploring  the  deeper  recesses  of  the 
mind  will  have  no  difficulty  in  framing  a  satiriyiug  explana- 
tion of  these  fai^e>-parhape  Mtnewfaat  as  foile  we :  The  dream 
was  merely  an  expression  of  n  natural  fear,  which  ii<^jiin  would 
beset  any  one  whose  dearest  relative  sufferei  from  a  mortal 
malady.  The  later  symptoms  and  reaetionu  are  quite  con'- 
preheiisible  ir.  a  person  who  had  sustained  such  a  peculiarly 
severe  shock.  I'nfurtunately  for  the  trutli  of  this  simple 
explanation,  the  psycho-analysis  1  was  able  to  carry  out 
revealed  a  more  complex  state  ^  ldy»,  a  fra^B^  <rf 
which  can  here  be  described.  At  a  very  eftrty  age  the  patient 
had  been  greatly  in  love  with  her  father,  and  had  indulged  in 
phantasim  ia  whiefa  she  mw  herself  supplanting  her  mother 

>  Ervthrophobia,  H^stiBguished  from  ereutophubia.  thefatfof  yaifc 
ing,  to  which  this  Una  it  lomatiBiea  inemvctl^-  Applied. 
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iind.r  viiiiouH  i-irciiiiiHlaiu'Cs.  About  this  time  a  digliked 
iiunt,  who  lived  with  them,  died,  and  the  idea  oecni  red  to  the 
patient  that  if  a  similnr  calamity  were  to  happen  to  her 
invalid  mother  the  loss  would  hav«  its  eompniMtions  in  oOm 
directions.  The  wish  here  implied  was  slroii^'l.v  repres.sed, 
hut  lived  on  in  the  unconscious,  where  its  activity  was  mani- 
fest only  in  the  patient's  exeesmve  devotion  to  her  mother 
and  steadily  incrwi>iiu,'  indifTereiue.  or  rather  antiimthy, 
towards  her  father  ;  a  pronounced  homoaexiiiil  tendency  aided' 
this  process.  The  college  debate,  which,  signilicantly  enough, 
wa.s  on  the  topic  of  divorce  and  remarriage,  together  with  the 
had  report  from  Ik  nie.  had  aroiis.ul  the  unconscious  death  com- 
plex, which  came  to  fairly  open  expression  in  her  dream.  The 
dream  differed  from  r^lity  in  two  respects,  in  the  presence  of 
the  red  shield  ii,  iho  room  and  in  the  death  of  her  mother. 
The  patient's  action  in  bringing  about  a  more  coin[)lete 
corresjwndence  hjiween  the  dream  and  reality  by  pinning 
up  the  shield  in  lu  r  mother's  room  was  a  symbolic  exivenitm 
of  her  repressed  wl^h  that  the  correspondence  might  be  com- 
pleted in  the  other  reajieet  also.' 

The  thini  instance  was  one  that  I  observed  some  u  ars  ago. 
An  old  nniii  had  been  arr.istrd  on  account  of  an"  indecent 
ollence.  and  had  been  sent  to  the  asylum.  There  was  no  dear 
evidence  of  any  definite  psychosis,  the  only  abnormality  found 
being  some  slight  senile  deterioration.  Jle  was  allowed  to  go 
about  the  grounds  on  parole,  an.l  one  day  ho  escaped,  went 
home,  and  killed  his  wife  and  himself.  There  was  a  serious 
outcry  in  the  local  newspapers  about  the  supposed  remimi«M 
of  the  asylum  autlu.rities  and.  the  aBsistant  medical  officer  in 
charge  of  the  patient  was  very  perturbed,  particularly,  per- 
haps, as  he  was  at  the  time  anticij)alin-  an  important  pro- 
motion. ( )ne  newspai)er  >tated  that  only  recently  the  rellUives 
liad  visited  tlie  asylum  and  had  warned  tl,,.  doctor  that  they 
were  afraid  of  the  i)atient,  as  he  had  threatened  to  kill  his 
wife,  rhe  superintendent  questioned  Oie  dtffwent  medfeftl 
ollicers.  who  were  all  sure  that  they  had  seen  no  relative,  and 

'  !  (..■  .n,.anin«  of  both  tbk  4nsm  and  the  previoiw  one  m»y  b« 
pr. d  1..V  .1 K,  laeiKo  from  BoM»eeio'« ' Demmeroa ':  '  Who  wUtoth  titM 
ili,  tiruauiith  tiiec  ill.'  wtuvta  hwg 
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had  known  nothing  of  any  suefa  threat ;  the  story  was  rabie- 
(|iiently  shewn  to  l)e  a  faliriciition  invented  by  someone 
who  had  a  grudge  against  the  Hsyhim  authorities.  However, 
two  dftjrs  before  the  coroner's  in(|uest,  the  doctor  in  question, 
whom  we  umy  call  X.  tame  to  tlie  superintendent  saying  that 
he  had  a  dim  leiollection  of  Kuc-h  a  visit  as  that  de8cril)ed. 
As  Dr.  .\  had  previously  Iteen  quite  sure  of  the  contrary,  and 
was  in  general  of  an  overscrupulous  and  eonseientons  disposi- 
tion, tlie  siiiicriiitendeiit  disujisKed  it  iis  a  fancy  horn  of  his 
perturhatiou.    .Still,  not  only  did  the  memory  persist,  hut  its 
outlines  gradually  got  more  clear  and  defined,  so  that  by  the 
day  of  the  iiniuest  Dr.  \  was  convinced  of  its  reality.    It  ran 
in  detail  as  follows  :  '  Two  ladies  visited  him  in  liis  office  at  a 
busy  time.    A  nie<lical  colleague  was  seated  at  a  desk  near  by. 
Dr.  X  was  struck  by  an  undue  familiarity  on  the  fwirt  of  the 
more  prominent  one.  who  leaned  with  her  arms  across  his 
desk  ;  still  it  was  the  other  one,  who  stood  at  the  side,  that 
did  most  of  the  talking.    They  seemed  to  be  relatives,  prob- 
aiily  dauf;hters.  <>l  the  patient.    His  attention  wafa  caught  by 
lUe  foreign  way  in  which  they  pronounced  the  i)atient's  name, 
and  he  tried  in  vain  to  repeat  it  after  them  correctly ; 
in  fact,  he  broke  off  the  conversation  for  this  pnrpose,  and  it 
was  inui.'h  the  most  vivid  point  in  the  whole  memory.  On 
hearing  the  ladies"  complaint,  he  said  that  he  would  carefully 
lo<*  into  the  matter  and  have  the  patient  taken  oflf  parole. 
When  thoy  left,  how.n  er,  lu«  was  s )  busy  that  he  quite  forgot 
the  whole  matter  until  two  days  ago,  two  days  a/ter  reading 
the  passage  in  the  newspaper.'   In  view  of  these  facts,  about 
which  he  no  longer  doulited.  Dr.  X  considered  Urns';?! 
responsible  for  i.iv  two  deaths,  reproached  himself  hittfrly, 
and  was  very  anxious  as  to  the  result  of  the  inquest  He 
made  op  his  mind  to  admit  his  grave  reraimiesB,  and  to  oSw 
IIS  the  only  txcuso  the  fact  that  he  had  been  at  the  time  much 
overworked.    The  superintendent  asked  him  if  he  could  recog- 
nise the  ladies  who  had  called  on  him  ;  one  he  could  not,  but 
from  tlu!  four  dauj^hters  thai  were  present  at  the  inquest  he 
pick»d  out  one  as  the  lady  wiio  leaned  across  his  desk.  For- 
tunately, no  questions  were  put  to  him  on  the  matter,  and 
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shortly  after  it  was  prorad  that  tlM  story  trf  the  Wait  waa  a 

new8pHj)er  fulirication. 

J>r.  X'h  recuUectiun  must  therefore  have  been  a  pseudo- 
fMB&iiaeamw,  and  indead  the  medleal  eolleagne  In  whose 

presence  the  visit  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  was 
positive  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  occurred.  The  whole 
•tory  beuR  the  eloseat  resemblance  to  an  account  of  a  dream, 
notably  the  remarkable  emphaais  (psychical  intensity)  oa 

one  unimportant  paHSH^e  (the  pronniu-iation  of  the  patient's 
namei,  and  the  incongruous  behaviour  of  both  the  visitor  and 
the  doctor ;  in  aotnal  life  the  hwt  thing  he  would  do  would  be 
to  l)reak  off  a  conversiition  of  vital  inijwt  in  order  to  discuss 
a  trivial  matter.  This  view  was  confiDiied  by  the  fact  that 
the  mem<»y  first  dawned  on  him  in  the  early  morning  imme- 
diately after  waking ;  no  doul.t  his  half-asleep  state  contribated 
to  give  it  a  greater  air  of  reality. 

One  cannot  regiird  this  conclusion,  however,  as  being  in 
any  way  a  fall  explanation  of  tiie  episode ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  at  this  point  tliiit  the  real  proMcuis  hv,iin.  Experience 
shews  that  when  an  autochthonous  idea  acquires  an  unusual 
tttteBStfy  in  a  permn's  nlsd  it  must  be  connected  with  mental 
}<roceBse8  of  unusual  si|p^l^nce  to  him  ;  these  may  be  either 
conscious  or  unconscions.  and  in  the  former  case  they  are 
always  connected  with  still  more  significant  unconscious  pro- 
cesses. I  had  no  opportunity,  nor  at  that  time  the  ability,  to 
trace  out  the  underlyins  processes  of  the  ex|i(>ri(;iiee  just 
related,  but  1  preserved  the  following  notes.  After  telling  me, 
several  times  over,  of  tiie  earkim  passage  in  wh^  he  had 
tried  to  learn  from  the  visitor  how  to  pronounce  the  German 
name.  Dr.  X  went  on  to  say  that  it  reminded  liim  of  several 
fruitless  attempts  he  hul  made  to  learn  German.  Like  many 
wlienists,  he  bad  realised  the  imjiossibility  of  proceeding  with 
his  atndies  in  psychiatry  so  long  as  he  could  not  read  the 
German  writings  on  the  subject,  but,  owing  to  pressure  of 
routine  work,  teek  of  opportunity,  and  possibly  of  detm^k 
tion,  ho  had  not  succeeded  in  ivihieving  this  ambition.  He 
had  felt  much  chagrin  and  self-reproach  iu  consequence, 
more  so  <rf  late  uiee  the  apfmnksttEit  he  was  then  hoping  to 
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get  was  one  that  oflfered  unuBual  opportunities  for  original 
invMtigation.   It  wag  thas  evident  that  the  Mlf-reproach  he 

liiul  suffered  during  the  episode  related  above  was  no  mm 
experience  to  him.  From  analogy  with  other  cases  of  exag- 
gerated aelf-reproach,  felt  even  on  imaginary  occasions — oh 
here— (me  is  safe  in  inferring  that  this  trut  «m  an  impwtmt 
one  in  his  character,  and  this  was  homo  out  hy  Iuh  general 
conicientious  scrupulousness.  Without  doubt  this  must  have 
arisen  in  deep  and  highly  rignifieant  experiences  in  the  past, 
almost  certainly  in  early  cliildhood,  forming  what  are  called 
guilt-complexes,  but  I  regret  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
add  anything  more  in  this  regard. 

IJeturiiIng  briefly  to  the  general  question  I  would 
attention  to  the  followinf,'  two  considerations  :  Probably  more 
of  our  daily  eonduct,  moods,  and  beliefs  than  we  tliink  can  be 
traced  to  preceding  dreams.   This  is  tnie  of  the  normal,  and 
perhaps  to  an  even  greater  txteiit  of  the  almormal ;  me 
thinks  at  once  of  such  matters  as  medium  exiwriences, 
spiritism,  telepsthj,  and  the  like.   A  mneh  more  important 
consideration,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  dxeam  is  never 
the  ultimate  origin  of  such  beliefs,  symptoms,  etc.    In  the 
«iree  instances  just  narrated,  and  in  all  others  i  have 
observed,  it  was  evident  that  the  dream  itself  was  merely 
a  continuation  of  previous  waking  mental   experi.-nces,  a 
conclusion  which  is,  I  think,  accepted  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  as  being  generally  true  of  all  dreams. 
The  most  that  the  dream  can  do  is  sometimes  to  give  the 
mental  jirocess  iii  question  its  particular  form.    To  trace  a 
givwi  process  to  a  preceding  dream  is  thus  only  a  step,  ami 
by  no  means  an  important  one,  towards  the  elucidation  <rf  it. 
It  conhlitutes  merely  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  proper 
analysis,*  the  next,  and  far  more  important  one,  being  the 

'  A  ree«nt  communication  by  Kroist  to  the  Socii'ti  de  rHvcholdijie 
(Joum.  de  ptyvhol.  norm,  et  path.,  1910,  p.  ar»2)  CDiilaiiis  a"  smi-ula. 
Ulurtration  of  the  prevailing  tendency  to  be  aatisKed  witli  the  lirst  steps 
of  a  pgycholfH(ioal  an^yais.  A  certain  married  couple  were  mntinimllv 
in  dispute,  and  a  divorce  wa«  talked  of  The  hoaband,  ae  is  unual  under 
hucb  oiFoan3»tance8,  reeogiyaad  in  toaadf  an  altmmation  of  antipathv  and 
tend«fne«.  There  wa«  no  •MWeat  eamo  for  th«  disharmony,  ki  eint 
bypaiMted  the  ha^Miid,  and  found  that  bis  antipathj'  to  his  wife  dated 
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dncidatinf)  of  the  ditiaiii  itself.  It  wu  thi*  wni^rie  asperU 
vitu-t^,  tliHt  i)h\eho-fini»!ysiH  of  varionH  montal  processus 
freyuently  leadn  of  itself  to  ilm  memory  of  certain  dreams, 
that  led  Freod  ol  neeettltv  to  andertake  the  investigation 
^  the  stnicture,  origin,  und  meaninR  of  these,  with  what 
Mlliaiii  resalts  ptt^'cholc^ts  are  paduAUy  'fgitwiing  to 

froiii  a  Kiven  .hfaiii,  whiili  liuil  l)ei  ii  pi.  wdumU  forgotten.  Accortiiiig  to 
Kreist  the  whole  trouble  w«-  'luc  in  thin  drpiini  ill,  and  ftt'mn  wa^  n- 
!>tored  ait  soun  as  the  hiwbanU  learned  the  trivial  oauae  of  it.    It  wuuld 


CHAPTBB  XVII 

THE  HELATfONSHIP  BETWKEN  DREAMS  AND 
PSYCHONEUBOTIC  SYMPTOMS  » 

At  first  ,Hif»ht  the  resemblances  hetwMn  drauM  Md  piycho- 
neurotic  symptoms  appear  to  be  of  a  very  superfieial  kind,  and 
it  is  the  obvions  differences  between  them  that  nKWt  naturally 
take  our  attent.on.    NeverthaleM  a  ptyebologieal  study  of  tha 

two  manifestrttinns  discloHeH  a  far-readiiiiR  siiniiarit.v  lietween 
them  ill  almost  all  respects;  in  fact  the  more  closely  one 
mveitigates  the  psychogeiMMM  of  them  the  more  one  is  im- 
f»rfissed  hy  the  extraordin.iiy  reHemhIances,  and  the  man 
difficult  does  it  become  to  define  the  essentiiil  differenoes 
between  them.  That  the  study  of  normal  dreams  is  highly 
important,  both  for  the  understanding  of  all  kind*  of  mmtal 
disturbances  and  for  the  treatment  of  the  psychoneuroses,  is 
growing  more  and  more  evident,  and  I  shall  presently  touch 
on  some  of  these  practical  aspects. 

Our  knowiet^Re  of  the  pHvchoKenesiH  of  both  dreami  and 
neurotic  bymptoms  we  principally  owe  to  the  lalwrious  work 
of  Freud,  and  I  shall  here  largely  confine  myself  to  the 
exposition  of  boine  of  his  conclusions.  He  has  dealt  folly 
with  the  manifold  problems  of  dn  urn  life,,  in  a  l)ook  devoted  to 
theaBbject,«and  some  five  years  later,  in  the '  Jiruchstuck  einer 
Hysterieamilyse,'*  he  illustrated  in  detail  his  views  on  the 

May  I...  mi.    VuhlM  in  the  American  Journal  of  ffMaw'^.  jSy! 
'  l  i  eud,  '  Kit.  I'rauiudeutung,'  IHOO,  8"  Aafl.,  IMl 
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relationabip  between  drsiuns  and  liystoria  and  Hhewed  the 
value  of  dream  analysis  for  the  elucidation  of  this  neurosis. 
I  will  try  to  deal  with  the  present  theme  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  statements.  These  may  he  grouped  under  four  head- 
ings, and  I  need  hardly  add  that  they  will  have  to  be  far  from 
exhaustive  ffither  in  namber  or  extent. 

I.  Gembbal  Chabactbristics. 

In  the  first  place  one  might  remark  on  the  fact  that  both 
dreams  and  neurotic  symptoms  frequently  ajipear  to  the  lay 
mind  to  be  remarkably  meanin-jless,  illogical,  or  even  absurd. 
For  instance,  in  a  dream  one  may  see  a  historic  personage, 
say  George  Washington,  talking  familiarly  to  one's  brother, 
and  in  a  place  that  neither  had  ever  visited.    Similarly  a 
neurotic  i»tient,  who  in  the  ordinary  way  is  courageous 
enough,  may  be  seized  with  an  irrational  terror  at  the  sight  of 
some  object  for  which  he  has  a  specific  phobia,  for  instance,  a 
cat.   On  a  healthy  person  the  incomprehensibility  of  such 
bizarre  occurrences  produces  an  unavoidable  impression  of 
unreasonableness,  and  he  has  an  instinctive  difficulty  in  taking 
either  of  them  seriously,  certainly  in  devoting  to  them  that 
earnest  attention  which  they  really  deserve.   We  describe  this 
illogical  or  incongruous  feature  by  saying  that  the  occurrence 
in  question  cannot  be  related  to  the  rest  of  the  person's  con- 
scious thoughts  ;  it  is  something  apart,  strange,  and  apparently 
quite  disconnected.    This  statement  is  perfectly  true,  and  the 
alternative  hypotheses  are  either  that  such  manifestations  are 
in  their  very  nature  throughout  bizarre  and  illogical,  or  that 
they  are  the  product  of  normal  logical  tltooghts,  which  for 
some  reason  have  become  distorted.    Freud  has  produced 
evidence  to  shew  that  the  latter  hypothesis  is  probably  the 
true  one,  and  that  the  obvious  gaps  between  the  oeearrenees 
and  the  rest  of  the  person's  mind  can  be  filled  in  by  briagbg 
to  light  various  thoughts  that  previously  were  uneonscioos. 

A  further  resemblance  between  dreams  and  neurotic 
symptoms  lies  in  the  conception  of  them  that  vta  ontil 
recently  generally  prevalent  among  sdentifie  men,  and  which 
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still  widely  obtains.  This  is  based  on  tlie  former  of  the  two 
hypothesea  just  mentioned,  the  one  ihat  accepts  the  manifesta- 
ti(H)8  in  question  at  their  face  value.  It  may  be  stated  as 
follows :  They  are  both  disordered  prodocts  of  an  imagination 
that  is  functioning  improperly  because  of  certain  non-mental 
circumstances.  In  sleep,  when  the  mind  is  at  rest,  various 
physical  excitations  disturb  in  an  irregular  manner  different 
groups  of  brain  cells,  the  result  of  which  is  the  anomalous, 
titfjil,  and  disconnected  series  of  mental  processes  that  we  call 
a  dream.  In  the  psychonen  roses  the  same  thing  takes  place, 
except  that  the  physical  excitation&are  of  a  morbid  kind  (due 
to  malnutrition,  toxins,  etc.),  so  tliat  we  call  the  result  a  disease. 
In  both  cases  it  is  denied  that  the  manifestations  are  susceptible 
of  a  psychological  interpretation  that  they  have  a  precise 
psychical  history,  or  that  there  is  any  logical  meaning  behrad 
the  odd  and  inconsequent  series  of  mental  processes. 

This  familiar  conception  received  a  rude  shock  at  the  hands 
of  Freud  when  he  published  his  observations  shewing  that, 
though  dreams  and  neurotic  symptoms  have  all  the  appear- 
ance of  disorder  and  disconnectedness,  this  appearance  is  not 
primary,  but  is  itself  the  result  of  the  action  of  certain  definite 
agents.  The  two  manifestations  are  rather  the  altered  products 
of  mental  processes  that  are  entirely  consequent  and  highly 
significant  parts  of  the  personality.  By  means  of  psycho- 
analysis they  can  be  traced  to  their  origin,  when  it  becomes 
plain  that  they  have  a  perfectly  definite  psychical  history,  and 
an  entirely  logical  meaning.  There  are  thus  two  main  problems, 
first  the  nature  and  signifiouiee  of  the  sources  of  the  mani- 
festations in  question,  and  secondly  the  nature  and  significance 
of  the  alteration  or  distortion  that  these  original  mental  pro- 
cesses have  undergone  before  attaining  their  final  appearance. 

Both  manifestations  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  be 
forgotten.  With  dreams  this  is  such  a  characteristic  feature 
as  to  need  no  dwelling  on  ;  everyone  who  has  tried  systematic- 
ally to  recall  his  dreams  will  have  noticed  how  treacherous  is 
his  memory  of  them,  and  what  a  usual  occurrence  it  is  for  the 
remembrance  of  even  a  vivid  dream  completely  to  disappear 
within  a  few  minutes  ^ter  waking.   In  the  ease  of  neurotie 
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■ymptomB  this  feature  is  not  so  generally  recognised,  bot 
carefal  observation  .shews  that  it  is  almost  as  constant,  though 
not  so  pronounced,  as  it  is  with  dreams.   However  detailed 

the  iinainnesis  taken  in  the  first  few  interviews  witli  the 
patient  one  regularly  finds  later  that  it  is  incomplete  and  that 
all  sorts  of  earlier  symptoms  have  been  ignored  or  forgotten. 
The  same  holds  in  respect  to  the  duration  of  symptoms; 
patients  almost  ahvavs  under-estimate  this.  A  tyjiical  instance 
is  that  of  a  patient  of  mine  who  stated  he  had  liad  trembling 
of  the  hand  for  the  past  three  months,  and  never  before ;  it 
turned  out  later  that  lie  had  it  for  the  past  six  months,  and 
on  two  former  occasions  for  two  or  three  months  each  time. 
Further,  the  memory  cf  dreams  and  of  neurotic  symptoms 
not  only  fades  in  intensity,  but  becomes  distorted  as  time 
goes  on.  This  occurrence  is  plso  better  known  in  the  case  of 
dreams,  ^^here  Freud  has  given  it  the  name  of  '  secondary 
elaboration.  The  memory  of  neurotic  symptoms  is  similarly 
fallacious  :  different  ones  are  misplaceu  in  tinio,  confounded 
with  one  another,  and  so  on.  The  history  of  a  neurotic  illness 
laid  bare  after  a  prolonged  investigation  has  often  quite  a 
different  appearance  from  the  incomplete  and  isecffreot  one 
given  by  the  patient  during  the  tirst  interviews. 

This  curious  tendency  to  forget  and  alter  mental  processes 
that  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  were  so  vivid  as  to  absorb 
the  whole  attention  of  the  person  is  certainly  noteworthy,  and 
in  itself  would  suggest  an  inner  connection  between  tlie  two 
processes.  We  shall  see  that  the  significance  of  the  tendency 
is  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  it  being  a  manif«rti^n  of  the 
repression  of  underlying  mental  processes  which  are  symbolised 
by  both  dreams  and  neurotic  symptoms.  The  vulgar  tendency 
to  belittle  dreams  and  symptoms,  which  was  mentioned  above, 
is  also  an  expression  of  the  same  psychical  force.  Further, 
the  two  tenden-^ies,  to  falsify  the  memory  of  the  two  manifesta- 
tions, and  to  forget  them  altogether,  have  exactly  the  same 
psychologieia  mgmfieuiee,  both  bmtg  results  of  the  represdng 
force. 

Dreams  and  neurotic  symptoms  shew  intimate  psychological 
wmnections  with  soperstiaon,  both  on  the  surface  and  in  (heir 
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essence.  That  dreams  have  always  been  a  fruitful  source  n! 
superstition  is  well  known.  Even  at  the  present  ilay  helief  in  the 
tele|)athic  nature  of  wome  dreams,  and  in  their  service  for 
foretelling  events  is  far  from  extinet.  In  most  sobtle  ways 
dreams  may  influence  the  waking  thought!  in  a  manner  that 
can  only  be  described  as  superstitious;  I  have  recently 
published  some  striking  instances  of  this.*  It  has  been  said 
that  all  neurotic  patients  are  at  heart  superstitious,  and 
although  this  is  prohahly  an  overstatement,  still  with  some 
forms  of  neurosis,  <'.;/.,  obsessions,  the  superstitiousness  of  the 
patients  is  ijuite  extraordinary.  One  of  tay  patients  coald  not 
stand  with  liis  face  to  the  north  becaase  it  might  bring  somt; 
harm  to  his  father,  he  could  not  crois  the  street  without  first 
counting  eight,  for  otherwise  ilMnek  wonld  happen  to  him, 
and  so  on.    Cases  of  the  kind  are  familiar  enough. 

The  intrinsic  relations  between  superstition  and  the  two 
manifestations  in  question,  though  highly  interesting,  are  too 
involved  to  discoss  here,  and  I  mnst  refer  you  to  the  sogges- 
tive  chapter  on  snperstition  in  one  of  Freud's  works.* 

n.  CuinCAL  BfiZiAtlONg. 

It  is  not  very  rare  for  a  neurotic  symptom  actually  to  date 
from  a  given  dream,  an  occurrence  first  fully  described  by 
F4re  in  1886.  As  an  instance  I  may  mention  the  case  of  a 
patient  of  mine  who  whenever  he  had  a  certain  dream,  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  being  hanged,  always  suffered  for  some 
time  after  from  a  hysterical  paralysis  of  the  right  arm.  In 
discasBtng  thit  ocearrence  in  a  recent  paper'  I  pointed  oat 
that  it  is  incorrect  to  regard  the  dream  as  the  caiue  of  the 
symptom  that  subsetiuently  arises.  They  both  have  a  com- 
mon cause  in  some  buried  thoughts.  The  process,  however, 
is  of  cfmsicteable  inters  as  shewing  that  the  same  thoaghtt 
can  come  to  expression  in  both  a  dream  anl  a  neurotic 
symptom,  thus  illustrating  the  near  relatbnship  of  the  two. 

»  Chapter  XVI. 

»  Frond,  *  Zur  Psychopathologie  dM  Alltagslebena,'  4'  AuH. ,  1912.  See 
also  Eraeit  Jones,  'Der  Alptraom  in  seiner  Mzidiung  zu  gewisiten  Formen 
des  mittdalterliehm  Aber^glasbon*,'  1913. 

»  Qp.  eit. 
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CwtuR  nearotic  symptoms  even  in  their  external  appearance 
Ktrikmi^y  resmnbie  dreamM.   In  hysteria,  for  example,  curioua 
conditions  occur  which  so  rMemble  dreams  as  to  be  thas 
named.   Loewenfeld  •  gives  the  following  description  of  them : 
•  l>ie  Anssenwelt  macht  nicht  den  gewohnlichen  Eindruck, 
das  wohl  Bekannte  und  tiiglich  Geschebene  erseheint  veriia- 
dert,  wie   unhekannt,   neu,   fremdartij,',    oder   die  ganze 
Umgebung  macht  den  Eindruck,  als  sei  sie  ein  Phantasie- 
produkt,  ein  Schein,  eine  v  ision.  In  letzterem  Palle  besonders 
i3t  es  deni  Tdtienten,  als  oh  sie  sich  in  einem  Traume  oder 
Ilalbselilafe  befanden,  hypnotisiert  oder  somnambtil  seien, 
wnd  sie  sprechen  dann  auch  zumeist  von  ihren  Traumzu- 
standeii.'  ['  The  outer  world  fails  to  make  the  aceastomed 
impression,  things  that  are  well  known  and  which  are  seen 
every  day  seem  altered,  as  if  unknown,  new,  strange  ;  or  the 
whole  environment  gives  the  impression  of  being  a  product  of 
the  imagination,  a  sham,  a  vision    In  the  latter  case  especiallv 
the  patients  feel  as  if  they  are  in  a  dream  or  half-sleep,  as  if 
they  have  been  hypnotised  or  are  somnambulic,  and  they 
mostly  also  s  ".ak  then  of  their  dream-states.']  Abraham,* 
who  has  submitted  these  conditions  to  a  searching  investi- 
gation, points  out  further  resemblances  they  have  to  reveries 
or  day-dreams,  to  twilight  states,  and  to  noctambnlism.  He 
finds  that  the  condition  passes  throu-h  tliree  fairly  well  defined 
i^tages,  first,  one  of  exaltation  of  the  imagination,  then  one  of 
dream-Hke  withdrawal  from  the  outer  world,  during  which  the 
environment  seems  unreal,  strange,  and  altered,  and  finally  a 
third,  one  of  vacuity,  in  which  the  thoughts  stand  still  and 
the  mind  seems  a  blank.   The  first  two  stages  are  pleasurable, 
the  third  disagreeable.   His  analysn  of  the  eoiitmt  of  con- 
sciousness during  thexe  stages  shews  that,  like  neurotic 
symptoms  in  general  and  also  dreams,  it  represents  the 
symboUc  grattfteation  of  varitas  repressed  ambitions  and 
desires. 
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The  reverse  occurrence  to  tliis  is  still  nio;o  fnijiient,  in 
which,  namely,  a  neurotic  symptom  appears  directly  in  a 
drMm.  This  is  most  often  found  vith  mrioaB  fears;  for 
instance,  a  person  who  is  afraid  of  heights  dreams  that  he  is 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  and  about  to  fall.  In  such  cases 
the  analysis  of  the  dream  furnishes  a  siiecially  direct  clue  to 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  corresponding  symptom. 

Not  only  may  the  supei  ticial  content  (called  by  Freud  the 
manifest  content)  of  a  dream  be  identical  with  that  of  a  given 
symptom,  as  in  the  example  just  mentioned,  but  a  dream  that 
appears  in  no  way  to  resemble  any  symptom  may  arise  from 
tlie  identical  underlying  mental  processes  that  are  the  cause 
of  a  symptom  from  which  the  patient  is  at  the  same  time 
suffering.  The  significance  of  this  fact  for  the  treatment  of 
neurotic  symptoms  will  be  dwelt  on  later. 

III.  HTRrCTlRE. 

Recent  impressions,  often  in  themselves  quite  irivial,  are 
adjuvant  factors  in  the  im>duction  of  both  dreams  and  neurotic 
symptoms.   Most  observers  liuve  noticed  how  frecjuently  casual 
recent  thoughts  and  impressions,  which  passed  unnoticed  at 
fee  time,  are  met  with  in  dreams,  and  Freud  has  found  that 
in  every  aream  there  is  represented  some  mental  proccjs, 
either  trivial  or  significant,  of  the  day  before.  Similarly 
neurotic  symptoms  often  owe  their  occurrence  to  some  recent 
and  oft^  trivial  imfHressiim,  such  as  the  reading  or  hearing 
about  a  given  illness,  a  slight  shock,  grief,  or  fright  (often 
called  imitation  or  suggestion).    In  both  cases  there  is  a 
ee»ilci«ilb!e  tendency,  on  the  part  of  both  the  observer  and 
tlie  person  concerned,  to  regard  to  this  recent  impression  as 
the  cause  of  the  dream  or  symptom.    Strictly  speaking  it  is 
never  more  than  the  exciting  cause,  which  acts  by  evoking  a 
maaifm^tion  of  deeper  and  maeh  more  signifii»nt  n^t^ 
prooMses. 

Both  dreams  and  neurotic  symptoms  aro  a  compromise- 
furan^,  being  {m>d»»d  by  ^e  inter-action  of  two  opposing 
sets  of  forces.   One  of  these,  the  real  source  of  the  dream  or 
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Hj'mptom,  is  composed  of  certain  buried  mental  processeH, 
called  by  Frend  the  'latent  content,'  which  have  a  strongly 
marked  dynamic  or  conutive  troiid.  The  actual  cbaraeteristieii 
of  this  latent  content  will  he  pointed  out  in  the  i  ox/  section. 
The  other  Het  of  forces,  called  hy  Freud  the  enuopaychic 
censor,  coiisisti  of  varioos  sooial  and  ethical  inhibitiooB,  the 
effect  of  whieli  iH  to  prevent  the  pasHage  into  consciousness  of 
the  mental  procesHes,  comprising  the  latent  content.    In  other 
words,  the  latter  consists  of  thoughts,  desires  and  wishes  of  a 
kind  that  are  highly  anaccept»ble  to  the  conscious  persooiUity, 
and  which,  therefore,  have  h      repressed  into  tlie  unconscious ; 
the  pati^t  has  great  dif     y  in  admitting  their  existence, 
sometimes  even  in  concet'     the  possibility  of  their  existaiee. 
The  dream  or  symptom  is  thus  an  allegorical  presentation  of 
the  latent  thoughts.    These  cannot  come  to  direct  expression 
so  they  are  hinted  at  by  means  of  circumlocutions,  euphemisms, 
and  metaphors  quite  analogous  to  those  in  •  \ieh  we  hint  at 
forbidden  themes  in  polite  society.    This  .     .le  meaning  of 
the  distortion  referred  to  above.    When  the  distorted  product 
is  resolvfid  into  its  elements,  when  the  underlying  mental 
processes  are  unravelled,  and  the  latent  content  laid  hare,  it 
is  always  found  that  they  have  a  perfectly  definite  and  logical 
meaning,  and  furthermore  that  they  are  always  of  an  intimate 
nature  and  of  high  significance  to  the  personality.  Whatever 
the  sujierficial  appearance  of  a  dream  or  symptom  may  be, 
the  underlying  causes  of  it  are  never  trivial.    The  following 
simple  dreams  illustrate  this  conclusion  :^ 

(1)  A  woman,  aged  thirty-one,  dreamed  that  she  met  a 
Mrs.  li.,  who  incited  her  to  come  anil  tal.e  a  bath  together. 
This  is  not  so  senseless  as  it  appears.  The  associations 
supplied  hy  the  patient  were  as  follows  :  '  Mrs.  R,  is  about  to 
be  confined.  1  helped  her  sister  once  at  her  confinement. 
That  is  supposed  to  bring  lock.  It  is  one  of  the  things  done 
to  cure  sterility.  After  her  confinement  I  bathed  together 
with  her  for  the  same  reason  (a  .Jewish  superstition).  To 

'  As  with  all  the  other  examples  given  here,  no  attempt  ia  made  to 
render  the  full  analysis.  The  patient's  contribntiona  and  my  own  iotm- 
preiations,  however,  are  kept  distinct  from  each  other. 
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Imvo  11  child  is  my  deareHt  wish,  especiiilly  uh  juy  lniHhiuid 
and  my  women  friends  despiiie  me  for  my  childlessnesB,  and 
(ABnt  me  with  it.  I  l»ve  been  to  many  (loctorg,  and  had  two 
operations,  hut  so  far  notlun;_  ha«  helped."  ^ 

(2)  A  girl  of  twenty  dreamed  that  xhr  ami  h.  r  sistn-  were 
,'/.  /  $1")0  /r<r  divinij  Ihm  (he  ntof  oj  mi  uqiiaiiiini  iii  piihlic.  A 
jriniil  ii  lto  wag  jm-Hcut  remarked  that  the  aittfr  waa  heintf  badfp 
pu  'ul  litr  hi'r  irorl.,  ii  hirU  irax  prcrdrimix,  au<l  the  jiatii  iil  n plied  : 
'  H'rll,  i/i,u  kHow,  wc  can  aluayn  dire.'  The  patient  was  very 
fond  of  diving  at  the  Imths,  an  act  which  gave  her  a  markedly 
voluptuous  sensation.  All  that  the  8U  i  of  S150  reminded  her 
of  waa  that  when  she  was  fifteen  a  raai  friend  took  her  out  for 
the  evening,  repeatedly  kissed  her,  and  on  saying  good-bye 
put  $1.50  into  her  purse  to  boy  some  chocolates  with,  adding : 
'  I  wish  I  could  afford  to  give  you  a  hundred  times  as  much.' 
i'he  sister  was  at  the  time  the  paid  mistress  of  a  certain  man. 
The  dream  is  thas  a  fairly  expresnon  of  the  ^I't 
realisation  that  the  same  avenue  for  earning  m  ney  was  open 
to  her. 

(8)  The  same  patient  dreamed  that  an  Angora  cat  was  rent- 
lessly  min  inij  to  and  jro  in  room.  I'niientlf/ he  Mttiggled  to 
reach  a  window  and  then  jumped  nut  into  the  street.  She 
described  it  as  an  awful  nightmare,  from  which  she  was  waked 
with  a  feeling  of  pwralysis  in  the  t^.  She  owned  an  Angwa 
C8*.,  which  was  '  very  beautiful  and  graceful,  with  blue  eyes.' 
herself  was  pretty  and  graceful,  and  had  blue  eyes.  She 

atifies  herMlf  with  her  cat,  and  projects  on  to  him  thoughts 
tl.at  really  concern  herself.  The  cat  was  fond  of  standing  at 
an  open  window,  enjoying  the  air.  Late  one  rn'ght  he  alarmed 
her  by  jumping  through  it  and  escaping.  Her  sister  laughed 
and  said,  '  He  has  gone  to  lead  a  gay  life  on  Broadway.'  |^ 
replied,  '  Yes,  cats  can  go  out  at  night  whenever  they  like,  but 
we  can't,  we  should  only  be  called  fallen  women.' 

This  dream  ilhtstrates  one  of  the  causes  of  the  frequent  fear 
of  falling,  which  may  occur  as  either  a  symptom  or  a  dream, 
physical  and  moral  falling  being  unconsciously  associated,  so 
that  the  former  can  symbolise  the  latter.'    Another  dream  of 

»  Tliis  is  illustrated  fai  tlw       {oovwb:  '  Wfam  a  umden  falb.ahe 

lallii  on  her  back.' 
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th«  Bamo  patienfB  shewH  this  ev«u  more  plainlv.    (1)  Sh^ 
Htfpped  mt  of  an  Hpp,  r  wimfov.  picked  up  an  imhrdtu  that  u  a» 
Iginfi  '/'.  /,  ,  „pr,„  d  it,  „n,i  ,lropp,;l  to  the  gmiind.   Skt  M  m 
to  the  i  dlar  ntep»  iu  the  /rout  of  the  hoi,  ,-.    .  /  ,„n„  ,.i,  k;;l  h,  r 
«/',  and  then  ifent  doim  the  ttreet  t,H,ether.   On  the  previous 
day  she  liu.i  annoye  l  her  father  hy  faMonveniently  borrowinR 
hu  iiiiil)rt'lla.    The  tlioiifjlit  of  ii  raised  iimlirclU  finit  reminded 
her  of  pariichute»,  and  tlmt  »  friend  of  hers  had  recently  mad« 
a  balloon  ascent  with  her  husband  (a  noted  amlor)  on  their 
honeymoon :  then  of  a  Zeppelin  shaped  balloon  filled  with 
candy,  that  a  man  friend  had  jnst  given  her.    She  had  won- 
dered  whether  a  Zeppelin  balloon  was  sharp  enough  to  pene- 
trate one  of  the  ordinary  shape  if  there  was  a  eoIHeion. 
Finally  it  became  evident  tliat  an  opened-up  and  rftised 
nmbrella  was  associated  in  her  mind  with  the  erect  male 
organ :  in  fact  she  had  heard  jokes  in  which  the  two  were 
compared.    As  to  the  cellar  entrance,  slie  was  stniek  by  the 
curious  fact  of  this  beiny  in  the  front  of  th."  house  in  question, 
instead  of  at  the  side,  as  it  is  in  real  life.    The  house  was 
identified  with  lierself  and  her  own  body,  as  is  lo  natarally 
the  case  with  women,  to  whonj  tlie  home  is  an  integral  part  of 
themselves.    That  the  lower  entrance  to  it  symbolised  the 
site  of  her  (moral  and  physical)  fall  on  the  street,  (in  which 
slie  was  aided  by  a  raised  umbrella  and  a  man),  is  quite 
intelligible.    Going  together  with  a  member  of  the  opposite 
sex  (especially  on  the  street)  has  long  been  a  metaphor  for  the 
sexual  act :  indeed,  the  word  coitus  itself  is  derived  from  eotre 
—to  go  together.    The  three  dreams  thus  represent  the  wild 
demi-mnndaine  instinct  that  with  many  ardent  women  slumbers 
at  the  back  of  the  mind. 

The  individual  details  of  the  meclianisms'  hy  means  of 
which  the  latent  content  becomes  transformed  into  the  dis- 
guised manifest  content  are  strikingly  similar  with  dreams 
and  neurotic  symptoms.  One  of  ttie  isore  obvious  of  these  is 
that  known  as  'condensation.'  Every  single  feature  of  a 
dream  and  of  a  neorotie  symptom  representing  more  than  one 
group  of  mental  processes,  is,  as  Freud  expressos  i^  'o«r- 
■  ii«e  Chapter  XV.  f<Mr  an  Meooat  of  dMw  eoo^ez 
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deteniiined.'    One  van  mm  toUt  of  the  cause,  for  there  are 
numeroue  co-acting  agenta.    Each  feature  in  a  highly 
cwdeoMd  qrraboT  <rf  »n  extensive  serieH  of  othur  thoughts,  a 
fact  which  renders  the  foil  exposition  of  the  struetore  of  any 

dream  or  Byini.tom  a  matter  of  jjreat  praetiLul  difficulty. 
Thus  in  a  dream  a  given  strange  figure  may  be  foniie<l  by  the 
fusion  of  altribotes  takvn  from  several  different  ptoplo.  the 
result  l.eing  a  composite  person  :  the  sanio  applies  to  all  other 
elements  of  tbe  dream.  Sometimes  the  extent  to  winch  the 
condensatioa  if  earried  is  quite  extraordinary.  The  analogy 
between  the  neologihUM  that  occur  in  dreams,  and  those  so 
frequent  in  insanity,  has  often  been  commented  on  ;  the 
genesis  and  structure  of  them  is  similar  in  the  two  cases.  In 
the  neuroses  neologisnis  are  relatively  rare;  they  are  chiefly 
met  with  ii  the  obsessional  iieui-osiH.  Tlie  following  is  a 
simple  instance  of  condensation,  in  the  dream  of  a  homo- 
Mxoal  patient :  ^ 

(5)  He  dreamed  that  a  man,  nho»r  mtine  seemed  to  be 
Lynania»,  aa*  adraiteiiuj  fuuanU  hhii.    Of  the  name  he  said 
that  nothing  was  known  of  it  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  men- 
tioned in  Luke  iii.  1  as  that  of  a  tetrareh  of  Abilene ;  it  should 
Ihj  saii  that  the  patient  was  a  professional  Bible-reader. 
Kemembering.  however,  that  nothing  occurring  in  a  dream 
IS  without  sigiiifieanee,  I  aeked  him  to  supply  free  associa- 
tions *o  the  name.    It  brought  the  words  lyceum  and  lieen- 
tiouE;  his  school  (not  in  this  country)  was  called  a  lyceum. 
When  a  schoolboy,  he  had  been  in  the  hal.it  of  resorting 
to  an  abbey  ruin  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of 
indulging  in  sexual  practices  with  an  older  l.oy  called  Leney 
The  name  Lysanias,  (tetrareh  of  Abi-lene),'  therefore,  ex- 
pret.ied  the  fiwjt  of  his  having  been  UcenHom  when  at  the 
hieeum  by  going  to  the  ,Mn,  with  Lent,,.  An  isolated  instance 
of  this  sort  may  be  due  purely  to  coincidence,  in  spite  of  the 
immediate  associations  furnished  by  the  patient,  but  when  we 
Imd  sinnlar  occurrences  in  every  dream  without  exception  that 
IS  submitted  to  analysis  it  becomes  extremely  diffieolt  to  regard 
this  explanation  as  adequate. 
Another  equally  prominant  meehanioD  in  both  dreams  and 
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nmirotic  «jmptom§  in  that  known  as  '  «U8|»Uceraent.'  Uv  tliin 
i«  mmnt  the  replMAOMni  of  on«  tdM  by  another,  more  'mtia. 
fHctorv  or  accwptaLIe ;  the  iiffaot  belongins  to  the  original 
idea  in  displaoed  on  to  tlie  second  ona  Th(f  dirfictinR  of 
intoreit  away  from  forbidden  thoughts  into  the  sphere  of 
■port  it  an  instiince  of  thi«  meeluuiiwn,  whUh  plays  a  large 
part  in  everyday  lift'.  It  i»  one  of  the  wayg  in  which  Ihn 
symboliem  ii  brought  about,  that  is  so  constant  a  feature  in 
dreams  and  nearosea.  Dieplaoemeiit  ia  iUmtrated  in  aU  the 
dream  examplea  here  related;  taai&m  HMtaneae  ate  the 
following : 

(«>  The  la8t>ment«>ned  patient  dreamed  that  that  he  «  «*  at 
tke  Hi>h  of  a  dirt}/  Imkinp,  ulioininh  river.  //«  teemed  to  kmw 
that  the  Saiiitarif  Innjyector  had  mid  it  iniH  f)dl  of  dinmw  <ia  m>>. 
Tkt  banku  wen-  cocered  with  $ihery,  iridencent,  jinhei  egii». 
A  gigantic  dog.Ji$h  raited  iUelf  out  of  the  §tream  and  attacked 
him.  The  river  reminded  him  of  the  River  Wey,  which  gave 
the  associations:  milky.way— curds  and  whey— semen  (germ). 
Fishes*  eggs  always  made  him  think  of  drops  of  semen 
(mastiirhatioii).  He  had  a  morbid  repugnance  for  all  fish, 
finding  them  loathsome.  A  boy,  with  whom  he  had  Imd 
raznal  relations  in  sefaool  (the  patient  playing  a  passive  part), 
was  nicknamed  Fishy,  on  accoant  of  his  lar^  month  and 
lish-Hke  eyes.  As  to  dogs,  he  had  had  a  terror  of  tliem  ever 
bince  one  had  bitten  him  badly  when,  in  boyhood,  he  was 
gratifying  his  sexual  eurioetty  with  it.  The  whole  dream  thus 
symbolised  a  sexual  attack  of  a  kind  he  had  nnee  eome  to 
r^ard  as  repulsive. 

t7)  A  woman,  aged  thirty-five,  dreamed  that  she  m  ««  di  iriiu/ 
in  a  trap  u  iti,  a  tall,  dark  man.  The  horte  wot  a  bay.  They 
eome  to  a  level  rvossinii  and  suiv  a  ivamimj  notice  with  onh/  the 
word  'near'  on  it.  A  train  came  dashing  along.  The  num 
tried  to  cross,  hut  the  horse  refund  and  turned  round  just  in 
tim,;  thuH  .m'  i,,;,  them.  The  man  recalled  to  her  a  cousin  who 
had  once  proposed  to  her  when  out  driving.  The  word  *  near ' 
made  her  thmk  <rf  '  a  near  relative.'  She  thought  it  wrong  to 
marry  a  taax  relative,  on  account  of  the  risk  to  the  ohildrra, 
and  for  this  reason  had  refosed  her  cooain'a  al^^ 
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hhe  was  very  fond  of  liim.  Tho  hny  horse  reminded  Iipr  of 
one  she  wai  greaU>'  attached  to  m  a  girl,  and  which  wan 
auBKl  i^tor  b«r;  alio  Iwr  own  Bftrae  Mm  aankge  «m 
Buy.  In  till!  ihi-tixn  uhe  tliuH  identifies  benelf  with  th*  bone, 

who  M&vtn  thuui  from  diHHHtur. 

It  it  impoHsiljlo  for  me  to  go  here  into  further  detail  in 
regard  to  theHe  various  raechanismi,  and  I  wilt  <m\y  add  two 
further  remnrkH  on  the  Hubjeet.  Thu  iiieehaniHiu  of  inversion 
18  an  extieniely  common  one  in  lioth  dreamii  and  neurotic 
■ynptooM.  Tht  iavenkm  may  eonewn  eiUwr  ipaee  or  ^me. 
For  itistiincf ,  the  second  part  of  a  draUB  «f  of  a  hysterical 
attack,  may  repreaent  the  drat  part  of  the  lineal  underlying 
thooghta.  The  oth«r  matter  is  that  the  affect  in  both  dreams 
and  symptoniH  ia  always  true.  If  s  patimt  has  a  morbid  fear 
of  a  trivial  oliject,  "i'Jier  in  a  dream  or  when  awake,  this  fear 
is  uiwaya  justilied  in  fitct;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  some 
associated  object  in  real  life  thai  he  has  every  right  to  be 
nfraid  of.  Tlie  unreasunablenesB  iiriaes  <mly  WOrough  the 
fear  having  got  displaced  on  to  a  trivial  associated  idea ;  the 
ponon  darei  not  adbait  to  himsdf  of  what  he  is  really  afraid. 
For  instMiee,  a  woman  patient  of  mine,  having  every  reason 
to  be  afraid  of  a  certain  treacherous  object  that  has  the 
capacity  of  penetrating  the  body,  with  dangerous  results, 
contnicted  a  phobia  of— knives.  To  hragh  neumtie  pi^mte 
for  their  '  ungrounded  '  fears  is  to  display  ii  corapk  !gnorance 
of  the  signilicance  and  genesis  of  the  symptom. 

rv.  INTUIT  C^mnsf. 

The  associated  ideas  ohtainci  .\  <iny  careiul  study  of  dreamt 
lead  one  at  first  to  a  number  cf  .iiental  processes  that  have 
taken  a  share  in  bailding  the  dream.  Up  to  the  present, 
however,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  reaeh  ttie  true 
latent  content  or  underlying  meaning  of  dreams  by  the  use  of 
any  other  method  than  the  psycho-analytic,*  a  method  which 
lilw  oth«'  eompin  iHroeedures  has  its  own  teehniqae  that 

^  I  This  fact  was  clearly,  though  inadvertently,  illustrated  by  Morton 
I'rinee  in  his  reeetit  paper  on  dreams  iJoum.  of  Abnormal  tnch . 
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required  to  be  carefully  learned.  The  material  obtained  by 
more  snperfieml  studies  is  found  to  be  quite  heterogeneous, 
and  the  conclusion  may  hastily  be  reached  that  the  latent 
content  has  no  characteristic  featurts,  that  aiiy  kind  of 
mental  process,  a  fear,  anxiety,  wish,  and  so  on,  can  give 
rise  to  a  dream.  On  the  conbrary,  the  true  latent  content 
that  lies  behind  this  material,  and  wliich  is  laid  bare  by 
psycho-analysis,  is  found  to  be  specific  and  homogeneous,  and 
always  has  certain  definite  and  characteristic  features.  The 
preceding  remarks  apply  equally  as  well  to  neurotic  symptoms 
as  to  dreams.  The  features  common  to  the  latent  content  of 
both  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  latent  content  is  always  aneonseious,  that  is  to  say, 
it  consists  of  mental  in-ocesses  unknown  to  the  person,  and  of 
which  he  cannot  become  aware  by  direct  introspection  but 
only  by  meane  of  certain  indirect  modes  of  approach. 

2.  These  mental  processes  are  never  indiflfer«it  to  the 
person,  but  are  highly  significant,  and  have  been  repressed 
into  the  unconscious  on  account  of  their  being  unacceptable 
to  the  conscious  mind. 

3.  The  latent  content  is  of  infantile  origin,  later  additions 
being  merely  reinforcements  of  earlier  infantile  trends.  The 
following  is  an  instance  of  how  infantile  material  can  lie 
behind  an  apparently  meaningless  dream  : 

(H)  The  last-mentioned  patient  dreamed  that  ulir  was  /,r,  <i- 
nanf,  and  that  she  was  siiferinif  from  uaitnea.  Shi'  thoiKjht  to 
hers,  It,  '  siiri'li/  the  hah;/  is  not  niming  out  thin  icoff.'  Analysis 
of  the  dream  led  to  long-forgotten  infantile  thcinghts,  in  which 
i-he  had  imagined  conception  and  child-birth  to  be  processes 
analogous  to  the  ingress  and  egress  of  food,  and  taking  place 
at  the  same  alimentary  orifices.  The  hysterical  vomiting 
(testhetic  disgust),  from  which  she  suffered  in  waking  life, 
originated  in  the  same  buried  complex. 

4  The  latent  content  of  both  dreams  and  neurotic  sympt^s 
is  always  of  a  sexual  nature.  Freud  long  ago  came  to  this 
conclusion  so  far  as  the  neuroses  are  concerned,  but  it  is  only 
of  late  yfiars  that  he  has  venture  to  make  the  same  general- 
itiation  in  regard  to  dreams.   It  should  be  remiwbwed  that 
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this  statement  refers  principally  to  the  infantile  form  of 
sexuality,  whicli  differs  widely  from  the  adult  type  >  I  am 
aware  that  tb»  geBewIisation,  Hke  all  other  new  ones,  is 
bound  to  o,ve  the  appearance,  to  those  who  are  shocked  by  its 
strangeness,  of  l,eing  an  obvious  exaggeration,  but  it  is  a 
matter  that  ean  only  be  settled  by  facts,  not  by  preconceive.1 
opmions ;  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  the  (acts  coDcIanvely 
point  to  the  truth  of  it.  To  the  other  examples  of  it  I  have 
already  related  the  following  may  be  added : 

(9)  A  patient,  aged  thirty-three,  dreamed  that  ,he  was  m  „ 
l>ut  i.n,„m,  and  that  an  nwn,„>„s  spidn;  with  huqe  legs,  ktpt 
jaUinii  on  to  her  and  mtu  ining  itself  amnnd  h  r.    She  called  t„ 
her  ton  for  help,  and  endeavoured  to  ,,et  the  >,pUler  into  the  bath, 
"huh  u„H  made  of  tin.  The  spontaneous  and  qoite  onprompted 
associations  to  the  elements  of  this  '  harmless '  dream  were  as 
follows  :  Her  mother-in-law  had  a  tin  bath  the  surface  of 
which  she  was  fastidioas  abont  keepittg  immaculate.  The 
patient's  son,  a  boy  of  eight,  had  recently  soiled  and  scratched 
It  by  standing  m  it  with  his  boots  on.    She  used  to  Hiid  very 
rep«^nt  the  maternal  doty  of  taking  her  boy,  when  a  baby 
to  the  bath-room  for  other  purposes.  The  word  '  tin'  brought 
to  her  mind  the  wo»d  '  nit.'    (The  frequency  with  which 
reversal  occurs  in  unconscious  mentation  was  mentioned 
above ;  it  is  an  interesting  sul^t,  which  deserves  a  special 
discussion.)  She  had  suffered  badly  from  nits  when  at  school 
and  had  often  to  be  taken  to  the  bath-room  to  have  her  hair 
treated;  the  eiqpertenee  had  caused  her  great  disgust.  The 
enormous  spider  called  to  her  mind  lier  husband,  from  whoa 
she  IS  separated.    He  is  an  unusually  liig  man  ;  she  loathed 
his  embraces,  which  gave  her  the  feeling  of  being  grasped  by 
a  spider.  After  them  she  med  to  take  not  only  a  douche,  but 
a  full  b.ith,  to  wash  away  an\  traces  of  his  contact.    She  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  calling  her  son  to  her  room  to  protect  her 
by  hwpreseoee  whenever  the  found  her  husband's  embraces 
quite  unendurable.    The  dream  thus  discloses  itself  as  a  dis- 
guised reminiscence  of  very  intimate  experiences. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  a  bisexual  dream,  in  which, 
*  Hm  VtvaA,  •  Srri  AbhatdloBgeB  kw  SesBsIftmrie,'    Atri!..  IWO. 
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niimely,  the  actor  plays  both  a  masculine  and  feminine 
{tart. 

(10)  The  patient,  a  fiiriner  of  twenty-four,  dreamed  tliat  // ' 
mtw  an  immeute  lion.  HiH  ji'diinj  was  that  it  Iml  been  a  Jamily 
pet,  hut  that  as  there  ira»  a  latent  danger  about  it  he  ought  to 
ahootit.  Till'  irxt  of  thf  faiii  'di)  iliil  not  netm  to  apjii  cciatr  the 
danger  or  to  a<tree  with  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the 
animal.  Ilin  mother  appeared  on  the  scene,  weak  and  ill,  as  she 
had  been  thr  ijcdr  prcvioiiH  to  her  death.  She  was  qnite  indif- 
ferent to  Ihf  ilamii  r,  and  In?  nmld  nut  nmlcr.'ilanil  thin,  fnprriolly 
in  view  of  her  weaLness.  ll  'ith  dipcully  he  persuaded  her  to  let 
him  lead  her  ont  of'  the  dantfer  zone.  Then  his  fisher  appeared, 
irlio  fhoiiipi  diihiona  idxmt  thr  lucessity  of  takinc/  any  action, 
began  to  load  a  rijle.  Tlie  patient  now  became  more  apprehen- 
sive, doubted  his  capaeity  to  tackle  the  animal  himself  and 
decided  to  leave  the  Job  to  a  nmre  n  liable  marksman,  namely  his 
fathei.  A  fter '(I  e«iixidtati<>n  then  railed  to  thrir  a.-<si>it(incr  their 
dog.  He  and  bin  mother  had  tn  prepare  the  dog  for  the  Jight, 
and  this  now  turned  inexjdietMff  inU>  a  smaU  Hon,  the  other 
nnimnl  dimpprinin<i  from  the  seenr.  The  prejiandion  cunninted 
in  fitting  top-boots  on  to  the  new  lion's  feet,  and  at  his  mother's 
suggestion  he  tried  to  do  this.  He  sii«ceeded  with  one  hoot, 
though  not  so  as  tn  xatiufi/  the  lion.  The  nejt  one  wax  xtill  more 
difficult  to  gel  on,  but  be  mniKigrd  to  ijet  if  on  by  meiin.t  (f  swinging 
the  foot  to  and  fro  inside  it.  This  morement  irritated  the  lion, 
which  seized  his  head  and  ermkfd  it.  The  patient's  feeling  wa» 
one  of  mi  red  apprrhrnxiaii  mid  xiibniissinn  A  later  addition  :  in 
the  first  part  of  the  dream  the  animal  was  half  a  limi  and  half  a 
snake  :  it  hml  definite  features  of  both  these,  the  tail  and  hind 
parts,  for  example,  having  altogether  the  appearato  e  if  a  snake, 
the  head  being  half  leonine  and  hoi;  snake-like,  the  trrtb  and  elairx 
being  leonine,  and  so  on.  It  tlius  resembled  the  fabulous 
mosaterH  of  mythology,  creatures  probably  also  bom  of 
(Ireatiis.  To  connect  this  iiizane  dream  with  the  wakin-; 
thoughts  of  11  young  Canadian  faruier,  and  to  regard  it  as  an 
exprewion  of  his  psycboBexnal  life,  might  perhaps  seem  a 
ymtuitons  nnd  not,  very  liopffn.!  undertaking.  Imt.  m-en  the  few 
facts  I  can  here  relate  may  shew  that  it  was  far  from  im- 
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possible,  as  indeed  the  full  analysis  proved.    The  lion,  with 
Its  half-menacing,  half-undecided  expression,  at  once  recalled 
to  the  i,at.ent  his  father,  whose  head  and  cast  of  features  have 
«  Btrikinply  leonine  appearance.    (This  resemblance  in  the 
father  both  I  &ud  a  common  acquai.itanee  had  previously 
noticed  quite  uidependently  of  the  patient,  to  whom  I  had 
never  mentioned  it.)    The  thought  of  a  snake  also  brought  to 
us  mind  Ins  father's  cold,  heady  eyes,  and  his  insinuating 
sneaky  manner  of  getting  his  way  when  he  was  not  in  a 
position      I.nlly  ;  in  outbursts  of  anger  the  patient  had  fre- 
quently  called  him  a  snake.    He  was  constantly  on  bad  terms 
with  his  father,  and  the  troubles  that  resulted  constituted  the 
nmni  symptom  for  which  he  was  being  treated.    He  had 
always  slept  witli  his  father,  and  when  the  latter  went  into 
the  mother's  bedroom,  which  was  divided  otl'  by  a  board 
partition,  the  overheard  sounds  caused  in  him  both  physical 
exc'ifement  and  jealousy. 

The  dream  expres-ses  four  phantasies,  an  auto-erotic  a 
feminme.  a  masculine,  and  a  bisexual.    The  top-boots  that  he 
was  fitting  on  to  the  lion's  foot  fan  ancient  phallic  symbol) 
represented  a  condom,  which  he  had  worn,  when  masturbating 
so  as  to  heighten  the  illusion  of  the  imagined  vagina  (sheath)  1 
It  also  reminded  him  of  a  snake-skin.    In  being  attacked  by 
he  hon-snake  he  played  a  feminine  part.    The  contact  of  his 
father  s  penis  in  bed  had  always  excited  him  :  he  had  fre 
qaently  compared  the  appearance  of  it  to  a  snake  and  had 
woven  all  sorts  of  -randiloquent  phantasies  about  it.    As  a 
boy  of  nuie  he  had  pictured  to  himself,  half-fearfuiiy  half 
voluptuously  that  there  was  a  large  snake  in  his  bed.  and 
later  on  had  suffered  from  the  fear  that  a  snake  might 
creep  in  „  h.s  mouth  or  anus  when  he  was  asleep  out  of 
doors.    In  the  dream  his  protection  of  his  mother  from  the 
large  animal  (the  father,  the  dangerous  family  pet)  and  his 
eo-operat,on  with  her  in  handling  the  email  one  (himself) 
shews  ban  m  a  masculine  part.    In  real  life  he  had  in  f^t 
remonstrated  «uth  his  father  for  going  to  the  mother's  room 
.Samst  her  will  when  she  was  wedt  and  ill.   The  conclusion 
of  the  dream  represents  a  mixed,  bisexual  phantasy.  The 
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croshing  of  the  head  between  the  lion's  jaws  brought  the 
following  associations  :  a  frog  in  the  jaws  of  a  snake — a  boa- 
constrictor  he  had  seen  swallowing  a  mass  of  raw  l)eef— 
^pping  his  penis  in  the  act  of  masturbation — a  game  he  used 
to  play  with  an  older  boy,  which  ecmsisted  in  getting  the 
latter  to  grip  his  head  between  his  thighs  ;  '  it  felt  like  having 
one's  penis  held  tight'  (the  head  is  a  well-known  phallic 
symbol).  This  theme  was  connected  with  both  masochistic 
and  sadistic  phantasies,  though  principally  the  former. 

It  is  probable  that  most  dreams,  just  as  neurotic  symptoms, 
are  connected  with  infantile  incestuous  wishes.  These  came 
to  fairly  evident  expression  in  the  dream  jost  related,  as  also 
in  the  next  one. 

( 1 1)  The  patient,  a  woman  of  twenty-three,  dreamed  that  xlic 
weu  walking  alone  in  a  dark  ihieket.  She  thought  hotc  terrible 
it  would  be  to  meet  a  negro  there,  as  »he  wan  unprotected.  One 
appeared,  armed  with  a  pickaxe,  and  grabbed  her  bg  tlie  arm. 
She  struggled  to  escape,  but  thought  to  herself  that  '  it  would  not 
be  so  terrible  if  she  tcere  to  collapse.'  She  reaclml  a  high  board 
fence  and  pushed  open  a  door,  which  hod  ninti/  nailn.  The 
patient  was  a  Southern  girl,  who  from  a  child  had  never  been 
allowed  '  u  go  oat  without  carrying  a  revolver.  The  r  ^soeiatim) 
between  negroes  and  rape  was  naturally  a  very  close  one  in 
her  mind.  Hhe  had  '  a  horror  of  anyone  being  killed  on  her 
account '  (the  f^r  covering  a  reprmisoEl  wish),  and  recollected 
several  instances  of  lynching  near  her  home.  There  was  in 
general  in  her  mind  a  very  intimate  association  between  the 
ideas  of  sexual  relations  and  violence.  As  a  child  she  had 
freqaently  overheard  eonjagal  acts  on  the  part  of  her  parents, 
and  had  interpreted  them  as  a  violent  sexual  assault ;  the  fact 
that  her  parents  often  used  to  (quarrel  fiercely,  her  father 
giriking  and  wounding  Ym  mother,  no  donbt  contribnted  to 
this  conception.  The  grabbing  of  her  arm  in  the  dream 
brought  to  her  mind  an  occasion  in  which  she  had  tried  to 
defend  her  mother,  and  her  tather  had  roughly  seized  her  by 
the  (same)  arm,  violently  twisting  it.  The  negro  in  the  dream 
at  once  reminded  lier  of  her  father,  the  short  white  beard,  the 
working-clothes  and  pickaxe,  as  well  as  his  build  and  move- 
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ments,  being  exactly  the  same.    The  fence  recalled  ono  of  the 
same  appearance  as  in  the  dream,  in  front  of  which  she  had, 
when  a  girl  of  fifteen,  seen  a  man  exposing  himself;  she  \mi 
'absent-mindedly'  stopped  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to 
speak  to  her.    The  rusty  nails  brought  hack  the  fence  at  her 
home,  which  *it  woaldn't  take  anything  to  break  down.' 
Further  dreams,  in  which  her  father  fitai))  pd  her  or  her 
mother  with  a  knife,  etc.,  shewed  that  in  her  repressed  imagi- 
nation she  had  identified  herself  with  her  mother,  and  wished 
that  her  father  would  commit  the  same  kind  of  assault  on  her 
lis  on  her  mother ;  in  fact  she  was  constantly,  and  in  the  most 
wanton  way,  provoking  disagreements  and  qu.'.rrelB  with  her 
father.    In  the  course  of  the  ireatm«it  the  patient  folly 
realised,  and  confirmed  by  reuallinK  a  number  of  forgottt^u 
memories,  the  incestuous  origin  of  her  family  troubles ;  since 
then  she  has  been  on  excellent  terms  with  both  her  father  and 
mother. 

5,  The  latent  content  of  both  dreams  and  neurotic  symptoms 
consists  of  an  imaginary  gratification  of  one  or  more  repressed 
wishes.  As  was  previously  ntoitkmed,  tM  kmds  <rf  oOier 
material  may  enter  into  their  composition,  and  Tvishes  thi^ 
are  not  repressed  frequently  find  an  imaginary  gratification  in 
them,  but  the  latent  content  itself  is  always  a  repressed  wish- 
fulfilnient. 

Of  all  the  relationships  between  dreams  and  neurotic  symp- 
toms the  most  important  practically  is  that  in  many  cases  the 
latent  content  of  both  is  identical ;  that  M  to  say,  the  mental 
causes  (repressed  f^omplexes)  of  a  neuros-.-  will  sooner  or  later 
*!2£1*?  expression  in  the  patientV,  -Jreams.  Before  discussing 
the  eorolanes  that  follow  from  this  fact  I  *:U  illastrato  it  by 
some  more  instancfis. 

(12)  This  example  is  taken  from  the  same  case  as  (7)  and 
(8).  One  of  the  patient's  chief  symptoms  was  a  feeling  of 
powerlessness,  at  times  amounting  to  a  eomplete  paralyns,  ut 
both  arms.  This  was  at  first  manifested  only  while  playing 
the  piano,  a  recreation  of  which  she  had  been  particularly 
fond.  She  dreamed  that  Aeweaina  large  haU.  At  one  end, 
t^pegite  to  her,  waa  a  marom-e^omred  chunk  of^,  Thm 
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were  aereral  iipiinlif  piuiioa,  and  ouv  Imhy  (jmutl  piano,  at  uhii  li 
»he  was  playing.  Her  bay  wm  kicHnfl  at  it  frtm  the  tide,  and 
xhc  i-<i>riin  il  him  sftniini,'  Van  ,,ii(ilit  not  lo  ahiisc  siirh  a  hcaiitinil 
iimtruiaeiit.'  The  free  aHsociations  to  the  eleiueuts  of  this 
dream  were:  Organ.  'I  don't  know  why  it  was  maroon- 
coloured,  for  our  orfjian  is  painted  grey.  I  have  always  b«eo 
passionately  fond  of  organ  mngie.  To  liiar  it  f,'ives  me  u 
delicious  soft  feeling.  I  used  to  get  into  the  cliurcli  iilone,  and 
try  to  play  on  the  organ.  ( r  uise.)  The  word  is  also  used  for 
a  certain  part  of  tlie  iiody.'  Ileproving  the  lioy  (who  was  lup  ^ 
years  old ).  '  1  have  been  greatly  exercised  of  late  lest  he  might 
acquire  any  bad  habits  in  school  as  I  did  at  his  age  (mastar- 
bation),  ami  last  week  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject :  I  used 
words  almost  the  same  as  those  in  the  dream.'  From  these 
and  other  associations  it  was  not  hard  to  infer  liuit  the  acts  of 
masturbation  and  of  piano-playing  had  become  nneonscionsly 
associated  in  ber  mind.  I  told  her  so,  and  she  answered, 
'  Well,  1  didn't  tell  you  that  when  1  woke  from  the  dream  1 
found  I  had  been  doing  it  in  my  sleep.'  This  proved  to  be  an 
important  step  in  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  thoughts,  phan- 
tasies, and  incorrect  ideas  relating  to  masturbation,  all  of 
which  were  concerned  in  the  genesis  of  the  hysterical  paralysis ; 
roughly  put,  her  loss  of  power  in  piano-playing,  which  gradu- 
ally extended  to  other  functions,  was  from  one  point  of  view 
a  punishment  for  playing  with  her  lingers  in  another,  for- 
bidden dii-ection. 

(13)  The  following  example  is  taken  from  the  same  case  as 
the  last.  She  wa>i  m  ated  at  a  table  u  hich  ti  un  an  i  rcd  u  ith  food, 
the  table  wa»  made  of  t  ough  hoardn  as  at  a  picnic.  She  played 
ill  this  food  as  thoiKjh  on  a  piano.  Her  fingers  got  unpleasantly 
stuki/  and  ■•oveied  with  xonie  .itiijF  that  seemed  lihe  e  ither  line 
hay  or  shredded  it  heat.  The  rough  board  table  reminded  her  of 
picnics  she  used  to  go  to  when  a  young  girl ;  she  used  to  play 
see-saw  with  a  boy-cousin  on  a  board  taken  from  the  tem- 
porary table,  and  this  used  to  cause  genital  excitement.  The 
latter  idea  brought  to  her  mind  other  similar  onanistic  acts 
(on  chairs,  steps,  etc.).  Stickiness  was  ashuciated  wiili  both  this 
and  the  idea  of  semen.   Fine  hay  called  to  her  mind  the  hen- 
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nwte  in  which  she  used  to  search  for  egga,  and  shredded  wheat 
the  threads  of  babies'  olotlies.   There  are  thus  two  themes, 

masturbation  and  conception.  I'liese  were  connected  in  har 
mind  by  the  curious  belief  she  liad  beld  us  a  fiirl  tliat  ille- 
gitimate pregnancy  mi^ht  result  from  masturbation.  Fears 
in  this  direction  had  made  her  life  a  misery  for  several  years 
till  lit  the  ti'^c  of  Keveiiteen  slic  learned  the  truth  :  in  the  pre- 
ceding dream  the  belief  was  indicated  by  her  playing  on  a 
'l»by'  piano  (a  baby  and  the  part  of  the  My  where  it  is 
born  are  often  aneoniciously  associated).  Tlie  connection 
with  food  dated  from  a  much  older  complex.  When  a  child 
of  five  she  had  developed  the  idea  that  babies  grew  from  food 
taken  into  ika  body.  Her  vomiting  symptom  aiose  from  this 
complex.  fiH  was  remarked  in  examiiU;  (H).  The  drvMn  is  thug 
a  condensed  biographical  account  of  her  vi.  ws  and  experiences 
on  the  sabjeet  of  sexaality  and  ohild-birtfa. 

(14)  The  patient,  whose  history  I  have  elsewhere  related,^ 
suffered  from  an  anxiety  condition  with  pronounced  gastric 
symptoms.    She  dreamed  that  she  lats  <ii)inij  to  the  bach  to 
bathe.    On  her  way  she  stopped  to  buy  some  mUh.    Theg  efmee 
it  hrr  in  several  bottles  ;  all  these  a  ere  white,  eeeejit  one,  whieh 
was  riolet  coloured.    When  she  reached  the  sea  a  small  boy  ran 
out  of  the  water  t'^  meet  her.    The  dream  representdi  a  both 
phantasy,  as  many  drt-ains  do  in  whicii  a  child  I'nierges  from 
the  water.2    In  the  preparation  for  the  evrnt  it  wai  only 
natural  that  she  should  need  a  quantity  of  milk,  but  the 
curious  circumstance  of  one  of  the  bottles  being  violet-coloure<l 
needs  an  explanation.    Nothing  in  a  dream  is  without  import, 
and  this  instance  is  a  good  ex-mple  of  how  an  apparently 
insignificant  feature  may  be  eonneoted  with  the  most  important 
underlying  thoughts.    The   immediate  associations  were  : 
'  violets  are  my  favourite  tiowers  ;  my  husband's  poison 
bottles  (he  was  a  doctor)  were  blue;  in  milk  shops  I  have 
never  seen  blue  or  violet  liottles,  but  they  sell  buttermilk  in 
brown  bottles  ;  buttermilk  was  prescribed  for  my  stomach 
trouble  and  1  loathe  it,  it  nauseates  me.'    It  is  possible  that 
the  violet  eolour  was  otmposed  from  a  mixtore  of  the  hh» 
»  Chi^  Vm.,  p.  m.  »  $}ee  Chapter  XV.,  p.  32». 
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and  brown :  at  all  events  we  ihall  see  Uwl  tiM  eorrasi»n4iag 
iiieas  are  intimately  iissocinted  with  one  wiotbor.   Like  the 
Ittst-ttientioned  one,  this  patient  also  had  eonstnicted  an 
intanUle  hypothesis  of  pregnancj  on  the  view  that  the  baby 
Kiew  in  the  abdomen  out  of  food,  but,  keener  than  her,  sb« 
bad  Hurmised  that  some  siieeial  substance  liad  to  l)e  Added  to 
the  food  to  fructify  it.    On  the  analogy  of  tiie  mixing  of  urine 
and  fa.ces,  and  of  the  watering  and  manuring  of  vegetatkw, 
she  inferred  that  the  new  substance  was  a  fluid,  and  as  the 
doctor  was  evidently  concerned  in  the  matter  she  concluded 
It  mii8t  be  some  kind  of  medicine.  Thronghont  her  childhood 
slie  had  a  remarkable  fascination  for  medicines,  and  drank  til 
she  could  get  at.  In  later  life  she  acquired  a  loathing  for  any 
medicinal  Bubstance  that  in  any  way  resembled  the  appearance 
of  semen,  the  infantile  comple.\  being  now  buried;  instances 
of  this  were  buttermilk,  flax-seed  emulsion,  and  koumiss,  all 
of  which  were  forced  on  her  with  the  object  <^  bettering  her 
stomach  trouble.  As  to  the  bine  poison  bottles  of  her  hasband 
(who,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  a  doctor),  it  turned  out 
that  poison  (a  medicinal  fluid  which  when  swallowed  produces 
serious  effects)  also  belonged  to  the  same  group  of  ideas  ;  it  is 
this  association  that  is  at  the  basis  of  the  common  deiasi<m  <rf 
insane  patients  that  they  are  being  poisoned,  i.r.,  that  a  certain 
fluid  is  being  forced  on  them  against  their  will.    The  same 
association  is  the  explanation  of  the  old  beliefs  in  ambrosia, 
nectar,  love-potions,  and  other  ma<,'ical  drinks.    A  flower  or 
bud  was  in  her  dreams  a  common  symbol  for  a  baby,  as  it  is 
in  poetry.   The  violet  colour  in  the  dream  was  thus  greatly 
over-determined.    The  insight  gained  into  the  nature  of  the 
psychogastric  symptoms  from  the  analysis  of  this  dream 
alone  was  of  considerable  value  for  the  question  of  treatment. 

The  importance  of  the  fact  that  the  latent  content  ot  many 
dreams  is  identical  with  that  of  the  neurotic  symptoms  from 
which  the  patient  is  at  the  same  time  suffering  is  a  twofold 
one,  it  being  equally  significant  for  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics. A  knowledge  of  the  nature,  mechanisms,  and  meaning 
of  normal  dreams  is  indi.spensable  for  the  understanding  of 
the  manifold  problems  of  the  neuroses,  and  also,  it  may  be 
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oi  the  pBjrcho«M.»  An  adequate  study  of  these  prol.lems 
w  only  poMtble  when  tb«  anitj  of  the  laws  applying  to  both 
norrnftl  and  morbid  procesees  is  apprecLited,  and  nothing 
demonstrates  this  unity  more  cleurly  than  the  study  of 
«lM«n».   Through  it  one  realises  that  tliA  same  forces  are 
at  work  m  the  normal,  in  the  neuroMs.  and  in  insiuiity, 
that  tliere  is  no  sharp  line  dividing  any  of  these.    Not  only  is 
tlie  principle  of  cause  and  effect  just  as  rigorous  with  bizarre 
morbid  manifeatations  as  it  is  in  normal  mental  life,  but  the 
various  p8y,  l,.,l„.ie,il  laws  according  to  which  it  operates  are 
precisely  the  same  in  both  cases.    Further,  the  study  of  the 
PM»nfs  dreams  is  the  readiest  and  most  direct  route  to  the 
unconsnouH,  where  the  conflicts  are  taking  place  that  form 
the  basis  of  the  surface  symFtoms  ;  it  is  therefore  of  prima 
importance  for  the  investigation  of  the  individual  patho- 
genesis. *^ 

For  therapeutics  the  study  of  dreams  is  of  the  greatest 
value  in  two  ways.    First,  the  deeper  knowledge  and  compre- 
hension of  the  sources  of  the  disorder  must  of  itself  put  one 
in  a  better  position  to  deal  with  them.   In  few  maladies  are 
the  pathogenic  factors  so  darkly  hidden  as  the  neuroses,  and 
many  modes  of  treatment  (,.</..  persuasion)  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  blind  fight  with  unseen  foes.   When  the  morbid 
factors  are  appreciated  and  precisely  defined  our  power  of 
managing  them  is  considerably  increased.    Secondly,  the 
mere  carrying  ont  of  the  dream  analyses  is  a  therapeutic 
measure  of  very  great  value.    To  understand  this  corioas 
circumstance  one  has  to  remember  that  the  cause  of  a 
MQwm  does  not  reside  in  the  material  that  is  repressed 
so  much  as  in  the  fact  that  this  i,  repressed.   The  conflict 
between  the  repressed  wish  and  the  oppobing  resistance  of  the 
censor  is  the  essential  matter,  and  the  symptoms  constitute  a 
compromise  between  these  two  forces ;  from  another  point  of 
view  It  may  be  said  that  they  are  symbolic  expressions  of  the 

'  HufjliUiigs  Jackson  once  made  the  ^lifieant  remark  •  '  Find  nnt  »H 

±"  "J"**  y'f.^ai  ♦•'^  nJ^i  toS      Freud  tn'hS 

I  rainndcutumj,'  mamtauw  that  iti.  hopeless  to  approach  the  nsvcholo^v 
of  msimity  unlew  one  baa  a  kBawl«<1i»  «#  tu«  ~  J'f'y'*'-"  psjcnoiogy 
normal  dwama.  »  the  geneau,  and  structure  of 
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nprwMMd  wiriiM.  Now  if  the  rmnatanoe  o(  the  cenior  can  Ite 

Hiifficiently  ovorcome  (ub  huH  to  be  done  in  a  dream  analysiH) 
to  (lermit  tho  fimion  of  the  two  (rroups  of  consciouH  und 
unconaoious  procesgeM  that  previouuly  were  kept  apart, 
that  the  patiMii  raaliwi  the  thonghte  that  he  had  ptwk^y 

kept  from  liiuiHelf,  then  ii  syniholic  coinproniiHe-formatioii 
(gyuiptoms)  becomes  superduous  iiiul  indeed  impobuble. 
This  principle  ie  the  essence  of  iisyiflio-analytic  method 
of  treiitmeni.  All  tliosn  who  eiiny  out  this  treatment  are  in 
fact  agreed  tlial  the  moat  valuabio  part  of  it  lies  in  dream 
Uialysis.  One  can  often  treat  ii  case  of  neurosis  by  dream 
aniilysia  ah)no,  attaining  a  complete  cure  thereby. 

Aftor  hiiving  dwelt  on  the  resemldiinces  botwecn  dreams 
and  neurotic  symptoms  it  becomes  desirable  to  point  out  some 
of  the  diff(Nen«ee  between  them.  The  moit  obvioaa  of  these 
is  of  course  tlie  fuel  thiit  dreams  belong  to  normal  phenomena, 
neuroses  to  abnormal.    On  this  matter,  however,  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  aay.   In  the  first  place,  certain  dreams  are 
decidedly  pathological  in  nature.   Fat  instance,  nightmares* 
and  other  severe  anxietv-drenms  occur  only  in  subjects  who 
shew  other  evidences  of  an  anxiety-neurosis  (commonly  in- 
ela^  onder  the  heading  of  nenrssthenia),  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  increased  knowledge  of  dreams  will 
prove  that  certain  types  are  indicative  of  definite  forms  of 
neurosis  or  insanity.   Then,  again,  some  neurotic  symptoms, 
('.;/.,  the  hystericiil  dieam-state.s  previously  referred  to,  are 
hardly  to  be  disti.   aislitd  from  dreams  in  either  their  nature 
or  their  appearance,  and  others,  as  was  mentioned  above, 
actually  originate  in  dreams.    Most  significant,  howev«,  is 
the  circumshiiice  that  both  dreams  and  neurotic  symptoms 
arise  from  the  identical  mental  material,  and  by  means  of 
identical  psychological  processes.   The  repressed  wishes  that 
the  neurotic  linds  nciessary  to  express  in  external  "symptoms 
is  expressed  by  the  healthy  person  in  dreams.    The  two  are 
mtjrely  different  ways  of  obtaining  an  imaginary  yratilication 
of  the  same  buried  wishes.   Om  may  in  fact  dcMcrtbe  drmms 

'  Soe  ];riust  loues,  'On  the  Nightmare,'  Amer.  Joum.  of  Intanitu, 
Juiiiuiry,  I'JIO. 
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M  the  i.m.r..KCH  of  ih,.  I„.,ilt)iy,  junt  .is  ,i  iiemo«i8  in  ,i  .In  ara 
Of  the  invahd.  l-'urtlier  thu  healtli^'  j«„hoii  is.  atrietly  8|.c-.ik- 
iriK.  never  nomwl.  Freud*  hai  ihewn  that  the  buried  de«ireH 
m  cniestioii  come  to  expreBBion  in  health  in  it  variety  ol 
umnifehtutions,  abient-mindetl  iictH,  f.,rKettinK8.  slips  of  the 
ton;'ne  or  pen,  and  so  on.  the  psychological  uitehaniHuiB  and 
H.f,'m»ic,vnce  of  which  are  exactly  simOar  to  thoM  of  nenrotie 
BymptoniB.  We  thn«  Bee  that  in  many  respects  conHideration 
of  dreiimn  furnishes  a  very  uncertain  criterion  to  separate 
health  from  disease. 

A.,  almost  iM'mlly  ohvioHs  distinction  is  tlmt  dreams  belong 
to  BltHip,  and  neurotic  Bymptoms  to  wakii.jr.  Hero  also  we 
are  on  unsure  ground.  Many  neurotic  symptoms,  v.y.,  night 
terrors,  noetainhulic  wanderings,  nocturnal  paralysM,  certtt^ 
kinds  of  nocturnal  epileptiform  lits,  definitely  belong  to  the 
region  of  sleep,  and  others,  such  as  various  automatie  and 
twilight  conditions,  oecnr  in  mental  states  that  are  bard 
psych-lot^iially  to  distinguish  from  sleep.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  most  intimate  connection,  both  in  es8en<'«  and 
appearance,  between  night-dreams  and  day-dreams  or  reveries. 
Some  of  the  mo.st  typical  dreams,  particularly  night-mare' 
occur  by  day  (day-mare)  as  well  as  i.y  ni^l.t,  and  in  all  sta-es' 
between  deep  sleep  and  full  \vakin« ;  often  the  subject  is 
quite  unable  to  tell  whether  he  was  awake  or  asleep  at  the 
time  or  in  an  intermediate  state  halfway  between  the  two. 

An  interesting  feature  of  dreams  is  their  pronouncedly 
visual  character.    Most  dreams,  though  I.y  no  means  all 
shew  this  to  a  high  degree ;  in  a  dream  we  see  things  before 
us  as  on  a  stage.    This  feature  is  exceptional  in  the  neurose'- 
though  it  finds  its  counterpart  in  hysterical  hallucuiations' 
in  insanity  hallucinations  are  of  eoorse  common  enough,  and 
indeed  even  in  health  they  are  not  exceedingly  rare  In 
analysing  the  psycliogenesis  of  hallucinations  Freud  and 
Jung  have  found  that  it  proceeds  by  the  same  symbolising 
mechanisms,  and  that  the  content  of  them  is  just  the  same 
asm  dreams:  indee,!  the  rd.tionship  between  insane  sunp'- 
aW  c'S*  m.^''' ''''  AlUagsleben*,-  4^'  Aurt,  1912.  S«e 
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toflM  ia  gwwr»t  uid  dnmu  an  lo  eloM  that  one  «ui  with 
<iuite  fair  iMeonej  d^M  m  innanity  hh  a  dream  from  which 
tiie  pattsni  baa  not  awakened.  Freud'n  tixplanation  of  the 
MHiortal  nature  of  LalhicinationH  is  tlie  oamu  as  his  explana- 
tion of  th«  *  ragraaiioQ '  that  i«  th«  eaoie  of  the  vianal  foatora 
of  dreams. 

CoMhcious  mental  procen»eH  play  a  greater  part  in  the 
tnbMiiBeBt  renoa«tting  ol  dreamt  than  in  that  of  neurotic 

HvmptoiiiH.  This  is  a  statement,  however,  that  reijuires  much 
moditicution.  In  iwme  dreams  the  '  secondnry  elalioratioii ' 
plays  no  part  at  ati,  whereas  in  some  forms  of  nnurosis,  parti- 
cularly the  obsessional  seiuroHa»  it  ^aja  an  n%nix^'  \  .Sf 

inii>ort!iiit  jiiut. 

C  uiibideration  of  the  apparent  diilerenees  between  dreams 
and  netootie  sjmiptome,  tberefore,  leads  as  (o  tbe  same  eon* 

cluBion  aa  consi^atioii  of  their  resemblances  to  each  other 
did,  namely,  that  tbe  relationships  between  the  two  are  far- 
reaobing  in  extmt  and  in  significance.   The  truth  of  Freud's 
conclusions  as  to  the  nature  and  mechanisms  ol  ooconsdMW 
processes  is  strongly  confirmed  l)y  their  validity  being  demon- 
strated in  two  regions  of  mental  functioning  apparently  so 
disi)iu  ati  i\H  dreams  and  nrarosee.  He  baa  p«daeed  ericteMe 
to  ahbw  that  the  same  principief'  hold  good  in  even  more 
distant  tielda,  namely,  in  the  origin  of  many  forms  of  crimin- 
aBty,  in  the  {(mnation  of  myths,  fairy-taltw,  folk-beliefs  and 
HHiierstitions.  and  in  the  creation  of  literuy  and  artistic 
productioiis.    In  all  these  the  driving  force  comes  from  the 
onmnscious,  ail  are  essentially  methods  of  an  active  phantasy 
for  sUlUng  ungratiBed  desires,  the  psycbologieal  meehaainM 
changing',  disguising,  and  distorting  tbe  primitive  childhDod 
tendejicies  are  the  same,  and  with  each  it  is  probable  that  the 
ma  ioaUnot  is  of  fondararatal  importanee.   With  right  could 
(mn  of  our  greaimt  payefaolc^ts  my:* 

'  Lovers  and  luiidmen  bav«  such  Mething  bnins, 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  thivn  oool  reason  uxn  comprehend*. 
Tlie  hinntif,  the  lover,  and  ibe  po«t, 

A  re  of  imagination  most  couipaet.* 

•  '  A  Midiumnier  Night'*  I>naai,'  Aet      Sctrm  1. 
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A  FOfiGOTTEM  PBEAM* 

wan  OM  THB  mouv  mhko  nkxtun 

A  MATTiR  Mtablisbed  by  experience  in  drekm  analysis  is  (httt 
all  drenmH  of  the  same  night  ure  concerned  with  differiBt 
aspects  of  the  same  theme.    I)iirin<^  the  investigation  of  one 
dream  it  often  happens  that  the  memory  of  u  second  one, 
whidi  has  been  torgi^ten  throogb  re|Hreeiion,  is  recovered  m 
soon  as  the  repressing  resistance  that  caused  it  to  be  forgottra 
has  been  overcome  through  psycho-analysis  of  the  first.  The 
following  dream  analysis*  ii  a  striking  example  of  this,  and 
as  it  presents  other  features  of  general  interest  it  would  sewn 
to  be  worth  relating.    It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  subject 
ot  the  analysis,  a  University  teacher  of  biology,  is  4uite  normal, 
uid  j^rMents  ao  msn^albie  (nUte. 

I. 

The  sabjeet  dreamed  that  h*  n  an  at  the  immth  of  a  dark  care 

j'hU  of  water ;  it  had  tir»  npeuiitijH,  xide  hif  sUlc.  Opjivxite  to 
him  nan  a  puppy,  whining  to  come  out.  ComiiKj  Ix  himl  the 
puppy  were  two  He  »et  out  to  rescue  the  piipjiy,  irhich 

during  the  procedure  seemed  to  jime  into  hit  persomtdUy.  He 
was  in  tjreat  danger  of  dnm  niuii,  hut  t  litn;'  to  some  hunhcH  trhieli 
were  at  the  side  oj'  the  can-,  and  at  last  mjdg  i  merged.  Standing 
outnde  was  his  father,  who  seemed  qmie  unconcerned.  He 

»  i'ublUhe.1  in  tho  Jouni.  o/  Almormal  PtyekeL,  April,  1913, 

'  It  will  be  ujiilfrstootl  that  in  the  following  account  luost  ot  ibc  aten 

of  the  actual  analysis  are  n:.<(  inoutioned,  it  not  being  th«  eonoM  of  tiM 

present  artiele  to  expound  the  technique  of  tiiis. 

8S1 
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wondered  that  hh  father  hod  not  helped  him,  and  xuppnncd  it 
va$  hecmisr  !„■  ha,l  „ot  rmlisnl  the  extent  of  the  dan>,n:  Ih 
impr,%»ed  on  his  father  the  daiufer  he  had  come  thn.mjh,  and 
hm»tMl!i  told  him  that  he  had  mred  himself  without  any  help. 

The  drenm  helon^s  to  a  class  that  can  almost  be  called 
typical ;  any  one  practised  in  dream  analysis  can  at  once 
interpret  it  without  any  trouble.    Emergence,  after  great 
difficulty,  from  a  dark  chamber  containing  water,  is  a  wry 
usual  way  for  unconscious  thou-hts  about  the  birth  act  to  be 
expressed  ;  the  dark  cave  in  the  dream,  with  its  two  openings 
represents  the  mother's  body,  or  womb,  enclosing  the  uterine 
waurs.    In  mythology  the  situation  is  more  often  reversed 
by  the  hero  being  placed  in  an  enclosing  chamber  and  put 
into,  or  oil  to,  water.i  such  as  with  Moses  in  the  bulrushes, 
Noah  in  the  ark,  and  so  on ;  as  a  rale  the  more  important  the 
hero,  especially  when  lie  is  mad,  the  ancestor  of  all  mankind 
the  more  extensive  is  the  Hood  of  water.    The  subject  of  the 
present  dream  and  bis  wife  ardently  desire  a  child,  but  their 
parental  longings  have  to  be  contented  with  a  puppy  dog,  to 
which  they  are  very  much  attached.    On  the  'dream  dly.' 
I.e.,  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  dream,  this  dog  got 
accidentally  shut  up  in  a  distant  room,  from  which  the 
subject,  notified  by  the  whining,  released  him,  an  incident 
which  doubtless  served  as  one  oi  the  instigators  of  the  dream. 

Behind  this  simple  wish,  however,  which  was,  of  course,  in 
no  way  repressed— though  it  was  invested  with  a  painful 
feehng-toue  because  it  could  not  be  fulfilled— lay  deeper  and 
older  thoaghts.  In  the  dream  the  subject  identified  liimself 
w  ith  the  dog,  the  two  fusing  into  one ;  it  was  thus  a  question 
of  his  own  birth.  This  explains  the  subse.juent  appearance 
of  the  two  cats,  an  uncomplimentary  reference  to  his  vounger 
sistei  s,  who  have  a  marked  propensity  to  quarrelling.*  Dreams 
and  phantasies  coneeming  one's  own  birth  are  very  common, 
esi,ecially  in  childhood,  and  are  generally  connected  with  the 

w  lo-?,^*"  <''''""-t  '"<  «  IIH.U  n-  I'JOit 

J  ThiB  syiuboligni  had  an  older  source,  lesx  uiigallant,  in  the  fact  that 
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desire  to  have  children  of  one's  own.  Tlie  plnmtasies  in 
question  are  of  considerable  importance  in  psychopathology, 
since  they  constitute  the  basis  of  such  phobias  as  those  of 
being  buried  alive,  of  beint,'  shut  in  an  enclosed  space  (claustro- 
phobia), and  many  others.  The  whole  range  of  morbid  anxiety 
phenomena,  indeed,  stand  in  an  intimate  relation  to  the  actual 
liirth  event,  wliich  is  the  first  anxiety  experience  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  which  serves  as  an  archetype  for  all  later 
manifestations  (compression,  suffocation,  etc.).i 

Approi)riately  enough  for  this  interpretation  is  the  fact  that 
the  enclosed  cavity  in  the  dream  was  in  the  earth.  Mother 
Earth  as  a  symbol  for  the  mother  is  familiar  to  us  in  poetry, 
luytholofTv,  and  folk-lore;  in  Watts's  celebrated  picture,  'The 
All  I'ervtidiug,'  for  instance,  it  is  used  actually  to  symbolise 
the  female  generative  organs.  On  the  dream-day  the  subject 
had  been  reading  some  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  which 
it  described  how  ihe  devil  frequented  remote  and  inaccessible 
caverns  in  the  earth,  and.  as  he  was  familiar  with  my  theory 
that  the  idea  of  the  devil  is  a  projection  of  the  child's  thoughts 
concerning  the  father,-  he  had  readily  perceived  the  symbolic 
significance  of  the  description. 

The  i)ortrayal  of  the  act  of  birth  by  a  deed  of  saving  life  is 
a  theme  to  which  much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  by 
Freud-'  and  others.'  It  origiiuites  in  the  gratitude  felt  by  the 
boy  to  his  mother  on  hearing  that  bis  life  was  a  gift  made  by 
her  at  the  risk  of  her  own.  The  phuntaay  of  saving  her  life, 
or  some  one's  in  her  presence,  represents  the  grateful  desire 
to  repay  her  by  doing  for  her  what  she  did  for  him,  i.e.,  by 
making  her  a  gift  of  a  life.  To  give  a  woman  a  child  signi'ties 
to  make  her  a  mother,  and  the  phantasy  just  mentioned 

•  Frond,  ■  Die  Triiuiiidfutuii),','  190(t,  8.  liH). 

*  '.^'f  •^'P"''''V"  i"  gewisson  l  onnen  des  mittel- 
alterholien  AbiTgliiiibtns.'  1912,  cha|i.  vi.  '""wi 

Frfild    '  lleitra-e  zur   RsyclioloK...  ,1 -s   LL  beslebens,'  /W /,„„„„/«. 
fui  hr^  Johrhiirh.  lltlO,  lid.  ii..  S.  *  '«  <»""iy 

«  Otto  liiiiik,  •  lielegp  /iir  Ucttmi-splianui  io,'  Znitr.iUd.  f.  Psurho. 

Jahrg.  L,  S.  499.    htr kel.  ■  Kluk,   l!.  i,uikui.-cn  ziir  |{..tt„.i.'«nliantasie 
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naturally  becomes  associated  in  the  unconscious  with  in- 
cestuous thoughts ;  the  full  rendering  of  it,  of  coarse  quite 

repressed,  would  thereforo  run  'to  shew  his  affection  and 
gratitude  to  the  mother  for  begetting  him,  by  begetting  a  child 
by  her  in  retnm.*  The  idea  of  gift  is  never  very  far  in  this 
coiinectinn  ;  witli  a  woman  the  thought  of  having  a  child  by 
a  certain  man  is  often  expressed  in  the  words  '  to  give  me  ii 
child  of  his.'  The  later  elaborations  of  this  phantasy  of 
saving  are  very  importunt  for  the  psychology  of  many  im- 
pulses  and  reactions  in  iidiilt  life,  but  for  an  account  of  them 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  writings  of  Freud  and  Bank. 

The  deeper  layer  of  the  dream  thus  represents  an  old  child- 
hood wish  of  the  subjects  to  have  a  cliild  by  his  mother,  but 
there  is  more  than  this.    One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
plain  hint  of  his  relation  to  his  father  in  the  matter,  which  in 
the  light  of  our  interpretation  becomes  quite  comprehensible. 
He  had  nurtured  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  father,  uncon- 
scious since  early  childhood,  which  had  originated  partly  in 
his  jealousy  at  Iwing  disturbed  by  him  in  the  exclusive  poe- 
nession  of  his  mother's  affection,i  and  partly  in  the  stWB 
rebuff  with  which  his  father  had  treated  his  desire  for  en- 
lightenment  on  forbidden  topics.   In  the  dream  these  feelings 
obtain  full  revenge.    Not  only  does  he  proudly  demonstrate 
to  the  father  his  independence  in  these  matters,  and  that  he 
is  master  of  the  situation  without  any  external  help  or  advice, 
but  he  further  dispenses  with  the  father  altogether  in  regard 
to  the  q  iestion  of  his  own  birth.    He  has  begotten  himself,  is 
his  own  father,  like  the  divinities  and  heroes  of  old.-    He  has 
satisfactorily  solved  the  problem  of  birth  in  general,  and  of 
his  own  in  particular,  and  the  dr«un  is  a  panegyric  of  his 
superiority  to  \m  father. 
After  we  had  completed  the  main  part  of  tlin  analysis  '  the 

»  Sec  Freud,  Die  TrauimJ  lUm       «.  lBO-187,  and   Ernest  .lone*. 
Attunean  Journal  nf  Ptyclwl.  'anua.-y,  tttOin  98-97 
*  See  Rank, '  Der  Myth  U8,'  Oji.  rit. 

»  At  this  iK>int  attention  may  L.  callp.l  to  the  strikhis  reseiiiblnnce 
between  the  dream-phantasy  just  detailed  and  the  story  of  (Mdipus,  who 
saved  his  mother  (—town)  by  solving  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  (p8\oho 
iogicaliy  the  same  ridtfle  as  llmt  solved  by  our  subject  m  his  dream) 
married  bis  mo^er,  diq)Ia4»d  bit  ikthn,      nigiMd  to  fa»  rtMd. 
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asked  me  to  pursue  further  one  part  of  it  in  particdar 

With  .h,ch  the  same  symbolism  occurred  in  his  dreaZ 
he  present  dream  he  identifies  himself  with  the  dog  wh  le  a 
the  act  of  puttmg  himself  in  his  father  s  place  -  the  do'  hus 
symhohses  m  turn  the  Babjeet'.  child,  himself,  and  his  f;,^Lr 

fdea  of'd  n  ^«  unconBcious  7e 

dea  of  do«s  was  closely  associated  witli  tlmt  of  .sexuality  ^'  and 
hat  m  b.B  dreamB  a  dog  frequently  symbohsed  ei  her  ht 
ather  or  mother.    On  the  .Iream-day  he  had  been  rZinTa. 

thattre  "  -^-"-1-ances^y.  and  ^^.1"  S 

e'l^LrL^—  ^^^^^^  .--tors 
uuwuBuuas  as  exists  m  the  savace  mind  Thn 
qucBtion  arose  as  to  how  this  association  had  orrnally  «tt 

of  he  matter  here,  which  was  largely  concerned  with  infantile 
ad.,  .c.  c.o,.eept:ons,  but  the  first  point  to  con.e  out  has  ! 
direct  beanng  on  the  present  theme.    The  only  d-oa  tb* 
subject  had  had  much  to  do  with  in  early  years  was  one 
had  been  gn  on  at  the  age  of  eight  by  a  manCwal  vlry  ond 
of.  and  to  which  he  became  e.Uraordinarily  attached  Wh^ 
he  was  unhappy  he  would  take  it  for  a  loJig  walk  and  pen^ 
he  whole  day  as  far  as  possible  from  home    The  dog  was  ' 
female  one  but  was  invariably  referred  to  at  hie  as  'he 
and  could  thus  be  used      ,sy,u,olise  a  person  of  Tthe.  sex  • 
her  name  was  'Fanny.'    The  only  woman       had  known' 
of  this  name  m  h,s  youth  was  a  Miss  Fanny  vV  a  ladv  soZ 
ten  years  younger  than  his  n.aher.    He  h'ad  b  e„  ver/fld 
of  her  and  her  mother,  who  were  especially  kind  to 
^^henever  he  visited  them  Miss  W.  Jsed  to  enuui  e  S 
recuhar  tr.e.ulhness  after  his  mother,  whom  she  had  W 
•ntiuute  Mth  m  earlier  years,  but  witi.  whom,  t  h-^l^Tt 
r  asons  she  was  no  longer  on  visiting  terms ;  the  Tdel  o 
Mtss      was  thus  closely  connected  wi4  that  <i  his  ij:^ 
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At  this  point  the  Bobject  suddenly  recalled  an  earlier  dream 
of  the  same  night,  which  he  had  thought  of  on  waking,  bat 
which  he  had  tlien  quite  forgotten  until  this  moment;  we  have 
next  to  turn  our  attention  to  tliis  dreaui. 

II. 

//('  ifftx  ill  hiH  father  X  o(}icv  with  Mr.  W.,  who  wan  t'.i]h>iiii,liii,, 
to  him  his  ,ie)i,ali)ijij  and  curly  lij,  .  Mr.  W.,  the  father  of 
Miss  Fanny  W.,  was  an  old  man,  who  had  been  a  colleague 
of  his  father's  and  had  worked  in  the  same  office.  T'ae 
subject  had  never  seen  much  of  him— li«  Imd  died  when  the 
former  was  ten  years  old,— and  he  had  not  to  his  knowledge 
thought  of  him  for  many  years.  The  coincidenee  of  his 
appearing  in  this  particular  dream  ie  therefore  Mrtainly 
striking. 

On  the  dream-day  the  subject  had  been  thinking  alout  a 
projected  visit  to  his  family  home,  where  he  had  not  beon  for 
several  years,  and  had  expressed  the  hope  that  his  aged  grand- 
mother would  be  still  alive— for  the  egocentric  reason  that  he 
could  then  aslv  her  about  a  number  of  matters  concerning 
his  infancy  in  which  since  psj^cho-anaiysis  he  had  become 
interested ;  his  mother  had  lately  died,  and  he  did  not  care 
to  talk  to  his  father  about  them.  Now  his  grandmother's 
daughter  (his  aunt  on  the  father's  side)  had  married  Mr.  W.'s 
son,  now  dead,  a  relationship  more  clearly  shewn  in  the 
accomi)anying  table ;  it  happens  that  he  had,  as  a  boy,  taken 
Mr,  W.  SB  Granny  W.  Grandmother. 


Fanny.  Son  ^    Aunt  Father  =  Jtfo<W. 

Snbject. 

a  siiticial  interest  in  their  courtship  and  marriage.  Mr.  W. 
and  the  grandmother  could  thus  be  brought  into  near  ecmnec- 

identified.  In  the  dream,  thereforp,  the  subjec  t  ?iiv(  s  his  mother  as  weB 
ft«  himself  a  more  typical  form  of  the  saving  phantasy. 
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iar»iM»red  by  the  circumstancu  that  Mr.  Ws  wife  w.s  .iS 

in  the  respect  of  having  .lepartnl  fn.,u  thin  life  ^ 

longer  acee,sil..e.    sl,„  ,„ere,„,,  repl.c    thT  .L  ,„  V 
mmd,  .„d  a,  ,l,e  was  replace,,  i„  ,  ,„  ,  ,a,„  , ,  t  W 

dream  is  thus  seen  to  he  huiit  on  the  has    n     r  in  , 

exnression  in  Jf    n         •       ,  wishes  also  come  to 

"  ttreeTr,  strtr"^;.a'""^ 

w«e  in  tact  verym„ch  .like  in  Z^L^  ' °'™ 

not  faulted  the  proimse,  and  this  had  rather  ember- 
»  Chapter  XV.,  p.  816. 
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rtmaei  the  subject,  partioalarly  as  he  had  just  then  to  meet 

heavy  expense  in  connection  with  a  projected  removal  from 
one  town  to  another.  Two  days  before  the  dream,  a  week 
before  the  'subject  was  to  leave,  the  long-awaited  cheque 
arrived,  but  he  found  to  his  chagrin  that  it  was  post-dated 
and  paya))le  only  a  month  later.  On  tlie  (hciim-diiy  he  wrote 
a  somewhat  stiff  letter  in  acknowledgement,  explaining  his 
situation,  and  remarking  that  as  he  had  closed  his  own  ^nk 
account  he  would  have  to  send  the  cheque  to  his  father  (in 
the  same  town  that  he  was  going  to),  and  'trust  to  his 
honesty  to  get  the  money  back.'  While  in  the  middle  of 
writing  the  letter  he  noticed  that  the  cheijue  was  made  out 
for  twice  the  amount  he  expected,  a  discoverv  that  led  hiui  to 
mollify  his  remarks  and  gratefully  to  thank  Mr.  A.  for  having 
done  all  that  he  could  under  the  circumstances ;  we  see  here 
again  the  same  alternation  of  friendliness  and  hostility  that 
characterised  the  whole  of  his  attitude  towards  the  father  and 
his  substttutes. 

The  curious  remark  in  regard  to  his  father's  honesty  was 
greatly  'over-determined.'  It  pointed  in  the  first  place  to  an 
unconscious  identification  of  the  father  with  the  elderly  Mr.  A., 
the  annoyance  with  the  latter  havmg  evoked  a  manifestaticm 
of  the  old  hostility  towards  the  former.  The  remark  was  not 
only  unwarranted  in  fact,  but  was  quite  pointless,  for  the 
fath«r  was  a  sempulou^y  honest  man.  According  to  the 
subject,  the  only  unfair  thing  he  had  ever  done  in  regard  to 
money  was  to  make  a  will  recently  in  which  he  disinherited 
his  son  and  left  all  his  property  to  his  two  daughters.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  special  reasons  for  his  doing  so,  and  the 
subject  had  not  only  acquiesced  in  it,  hut  had  even  ad-  -  ^ 
it;  nevertheless  it  was  plain  that  be  had  not  entirely  for{.i\ , n 
his  father  for  being  so  rmdy  to  overiook  him.  'y*.id  rep'  i-h 
he  had  unconsciously  linked  to  the  old  one  aoout  bein^  ,  n 
in  the  dark  as  a  child  and  dishonestly  lied  to  on  the  topic  of 
child>birth.  The  way  in  which  this  apparently  strained 
association  between  the  ideas  of  money  and  babies  vas  forged 
cannot  here  be  re'  ittd,  as  it  wo'  ".!  nficesHitato  Inng  a 
discussion ;  the  tloacal  conuecti''    will  be  evident  to  those 


) 
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(  nlike  both  Mr.  W.  and  Mr.  A.,  the  figaw  ia  the  dreftm 
was  quite  bald  and  there  was  a  wart  by  the  tidfl  of  the  nose. 
Th«8  ofaBraeteriBtiM.  and  the  upper  half  of  the  head  in 

general,  at  o:  ce  reminded  the  subject  of  Charles  Darwin. 
The  singular  appropriateness  will  be  admitted  of  the  prob- 
tem  of  personal  origin  being  expounded  by  the  author  of 
*  The  BescMit  ..f  Mati '  and  •  The  Origin  of  Speeies.*  As  a 
student  of  biology  tlie  8ul)ject  had  greatly  revered  Darwin, 
who  had,  so  to  speak,  answered  the  question  he  had  pro- 
pounded in  vain  to  Ms  own  father ;  it  was  evident  that  oncon- 
Rcioiisly  h(>  had  identified  the  two  men,  Darwin  being  to  him 
what  he  had  wished  his  father  to  he— an  expounder  of  the 
problem  of  origin.   Strangely  enough,  Darwin  had  on  the 
dream -day  been  the  topic  of  conversation  between  the  sabjeet 
and  his  wife.    Being  concerned  at  his  overworking  she  had 
urged  him  to  give  up  some  of  his  routine  teaching  work  so 
that  he  might  devote  himself  more  peacefully  to  his  favourite 
pursuit  of  scientific  research,  and  ha.l  considerately  volun- 
teered to  do  with  less  money.    The  talk  drifted  on  to  the 
endowment  of  research,  and  the  subject  remarked  on  what  a 
fwtanate  thing  it  was  for  mankind  that  Darwin  had  inherited 
enough  money  from  his  father  to  enable  him  to  inirsue  his 
investigations  undeterred  by  material  considerations.  He 
here  was  evidently  identifying  himself  in  his  nneonscions— 
that  realm  of  unlimited  egoism  ^-with  Darwin,  i.e.,  once 
more  with  his  father,  and  was  at  the  same  time  mutely 
reproaching  his  father  for  not  having  bestowed  him  with  more 
worldly  goods.    His  father  had  spent  vainly  many  years  in 
the  service  of  other  people,  and  had  quixotically  refused  to 
seize  opportunities  for  his  own  advancement.    In  the  sentence 
written  to  Mr.  A.,  referring  to  his  fathw,  the  sabjeet  had 
unwittingly  expressed  the  wish  that  his  father  had  in  fact 
been  a  little  less  pedantically  honest,  so  that  he  might  have 
been  able  to  bmtow  him  with  more  money. 
The  three  persons  fignring  in  the  dream  are  thus  all 

Ki '  .1"  t'le  uucoi.seious  mind  everyone  believes  in  the  aU-powerfulness  of 
"■  TtwiL  irreawtibibty  of  his  charm^  u^fa  th«  immortality  ^ 
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substitutes  for  the  father.  Each  one  in  connected  both  with 
the  Hul)ject  s  •  money-eomplex/  t.^.,  bis  complaint  that  he  was 

worried  iiljoiit  money  matters,  and  also  with  the  deeper 
reproach  against  his  father  regarding  the  question  of  sexual 
curiosity.   Both  these  complexes  are  evident  in  the  case  of 

the  Darwin  coniimneiit  of  ilie  ti^'ure,  as  is  the  forn  n-  with 
Mr.  A.  and  the  hitt.r  wiili  Mr.  \\.  The  serioH  may  Im 
completed  by  mentioning  tlie  following  two  facts.  A  prom- 
inent memory  the  suhject  had  of  Mr.  A.  was  a  morbid  interest 
taken  by  the  latter  in  tlie  sexual  thoughts  and  curiosity  of 
children.  As  to  the  rehition  of  the  money  complex  to  Mr.  W., 
it  is  emugli  to  say  that  he  was  closely  connected  with  the 
sul.jecfs  father  in  the  financial  aspects  of  the  business  they 
were  Loth  concerned  with.  lioth  complexes  were  thus  associ- 
ated with  each  of  the  three  constituent  persons  of  ihe  dream 
figure. 

III. 

The  analysis  just  given  nf  the  two  dreams,  or  two  lialves  of 
a  dream,  confirm  to  the  full  I'reud's  theory  of  dreams,  which 
has  been  most  jwecisely  formulated  by  Rank*  in  the  following 
terms:  Tranm  xttllt  r.v.lmusxi,,  au'  <ln-  ( ; ni i„J},„ir  ,ni,l 

iiiit  Ilil/e  nnlmmjten,  iujaiitil-M'xudlen  MafruiU  al.lnrllr  ,„ 
der  Reriel  aiieh  eroUtche  WUmehe  in  n'rhillller  uiid  sjimhaUwh 
einijekleiih  ter  Form  al«  erjWt  dar.  ['  Dreams  constantly  present 
the  fulfilment,  in  a  concealed  and  symbolically  veiled  form,  of 
various  current  wishes,  usually  of  an  erotic  nature ;  they  do 
this  on  the  basis  and  with  the  help  of  repressed,  infantile, 
psychosexual  material.'] 

We  see  that  the  dream  as  told,  the  'manifest  content,' 
is  quite  senseless  and  even  absurd,  but  that  the  hidden 
meaning,  or  'latent  content,'  revealed  by  analysis,  is 
thoroughly  intelligent  and  full  of  meaning."  Further,  that 
although  the  manifest  content  may  .seem  to  deal  with  situa- 
tions that,  80  far  as  the  psyche  is  concerned,  are  harmless  or 
unimportant,  the  underlying  thon^ihts  are  hi<^hly  significant 
and  are  related  to  the  most  intimate  part  of  ihe  subject's 

r'i^r^b.*«?'E'*"?*'  dcutet,'  pHijrhoanaluliBchet 

JahrbwsK  mfi,  Bd.  U.,  8.  619.   Those  who  wish  to  nad  a  reaUr  fefl 
dwam  utalysM  are  referred  to  this  exeellcrit  pappr. 
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personality.   Behind  the  raanifol.l  processea  in  the  dream 
Btraoture-which  by  a  superticial  study  might  be  mistaken 
for  the  true  latent  eontent-gtands  the  primordial  basis 
of   all   our  mental   activities,  the  Wish.    The  eorreni 
wishes   of  the  actual    moment,   the  ones  that  aroused 
ttw  memories  which  threatened  to  disturb  the  subjeofs 
Bleep  were  two.  one  erotic,  the  other  non-erotic,  namely 
the  desire  to  have  a  child  and  the  .lesire  to  \>e  free  from 
monetary  cares;  these    two  desires,   however,  were  not 
really  so  mdependent  as  they  appear.   The  current  wishes 
aroused  deeper  and  older  repressed  thoughts  with  which  they 
were  connected,  and  on  the  bunis  of  which  the  dream  was 
construeted.  These  deeper  thoughts  were,  as  always,  of  iu,a,i. 
ule  and  s.ruul  origin.    In  the  present  ease  they  conceded 
the  most  Ultimate  relations  of  the  subject  to  his  parents  : 
hostility,  and  to  a  less  extent  friendliness,  towards  his  father 
love  and  tenderness  towards  his  mother.   The  natural  desire 
to  have  a  child  awoke  the  old  desire  to  repay  his  mother's 
sacrifice  for  him  by  presenting  !ier  with  another  child -of 
their  veiy  own ;  in  this  he  plays  tlie  doable  part  of  both  the 
child  loved  by  the  mother,  and  the  father  who  presents  him 
to  her. 

We  see  further  the  exemi.lilication  of  the  initial  thesis  from 
which  we  started,  namely  that  different  dreams  of  the  same 

night  are  concerned  with  different  aspects  of  the  same  theme. 
They  often,  as  liere,  present  different  solutions  of  the  same 
problem.    In  the  earlier  dream,  the  second  here  related,  the 
father  meets  hi.  childhood  curiosity  in  a  Bvmpathetie  and 
helpful  manner;  in  the  later  dream  he  solves  the  problem 
Without  his  father-8  help,  and  defyingly  replaces  his  father  in 
respect  to  the  loved  mother.   In  the  former  his  homosexual 
component  is  gratieed,  \n  the  latter  his  heterosexual.    In  the 
latter  he  hnds  a  man's  solution,  adopting  a  masculine  attitude 
m  the  former  he  finds  a  woman's,  adopting  a  feminine  attitude. 
A\e  have  here,  therefore,  an  illustration  of  the  bisexual  nature 
of  the  normal  man.    With  the  present  subject,  ap  with  uu  st 
men,  the  homosexual  components  of  his  instinct  were  more 
deeply  repressed  than  the  heterosexaal,  and  it  is  thus  entirely 
comprehensible  that  the  dream  expressing  the  former  com- 
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ponenti  was  the  one  tlmt  proved  t'le  more  susceptible  of  Leinc 
forgotten :  th«  qoMiion  m  fo  mhieh  of  two  dreams  will  be 
firHt  forgotten  mny  Heoir  to  \m  merely  a  matter  of  chanoo, 
but  we  see  that  the  laws  of  psychical  determinism  hold  here 
joit  as  ngoronsly  as  elsewhere.   Anyone  trained  in  psycho- 
analysis will  further  perceive  a  good  reason  why,  of  two 
dreams  relating  to  tlie  hcKettinrr  of  children,  it  «a8  in  the 
feminine  one  that  a  money-complex  canie  to  expression.  Still 
another  refinement  may  be  added  of  the  analysis  of  the 
feminine  dream.    The  subject  Im.I  often  as  a  child  had  the 
desire  that  the  family  doctor  would  present  him  with  a  baby 
of  his  own,  and  had  elaborated  phantasies  in  which  he 
nna-ined  himself  the  wife  of  this  doctor,  whcm  he  greaUy 
admired.    The  doctor  had  not  only  bronj,'ht  him  and  his 
sisters  mto  the  world,  but  had     ,   /„.      on  two  subseqoent 
oecasi.ns  wlien  lu,  was  desperately  ill;  it  was  he  who  had 
presented  him  with  the  l.elovo,l  dor-  Fanny,  the  dofj  so  closelv 
assocmted  in  his  mind  with  the  family  of  Mr.  W.   Mr.  \.  also 
was  nearly  associated  with  doctors,  being  the  head  of  an 
agency  for  the  salo  of  medical  practices.    As  to  Darwin,  be 
was  both  a  doctor  him.self  and  the  son  of  a  d-ctor    The  three 
components  of  the  fi-ure  that  plays  the  masculine  part  in  the 
drenm,  therefore,  all  portray  features  not  only  of  the  *ather 
as  described  above,  but  also  of  the  fn.i  iiv  doctor  who  in  the 
child's  eyes  seemed  the  '  bringer  of  children '  jntr  cxnlUncc. 

Many  of  the  individual  feattires  of  Freud's  dream  theory 
are  also  ilhistrate.l  in  the  analy-sis,  the  almost  grotesqw 
egocentricity  of  the  dream  thoughts,  the  m.-chanisms  of  con- 
densation,  displacement,  and  regressive  .Iramatisation,  and 
tlie  importance  as  di  eam-instigators  of  incidents  of  the  prenons 
day.  In  the  present  case  these  were  nnnsnally  numerous- 
we  have  noted  the  j.uppy  dog  shut  up  in  the  room,  the  reading 
about  the  devil  inhabiting  caverns,  the  book  on  ancestor! 
worship,  the  thought  of  the  j.rojected  visit  home,  the  letter  to 
Mr.  A.,  the  talk  with  the  wife  on  money  matters,  and  the 
reference  to  Darwin.  Several  of  these  cannot  be  described  as 
J'Oing  m  any  ^vay  psychically  significant,  but  they  had  beeome 
associated  to  underlying  complexes  and  thus  proved  suitable 
material  to  be  used  in  the  manifesting  of  these  complexes 
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It  ^8  to  be  expected  that  the  l«borio««  Invest.Rations  carried 
out  by  means  of  pHyci.o.analy.i.s  would  lead  to  conclusions  of 
great  import  regarding  the  subject  of  education,  for  in  tl...  first 

.iHce  her  have  to  deal  with  the  deepest  problems  of  character- 
form.t,on.  conduct,  feeling,  and  n,otite,  «ld  ia  the  ««o«d 
ibej  lay  especial  .tresa  on  the  significance  for  all  later  mental 
we  of  childhood  experiences  and  tendencies.    This  exijecta- 

on  ,s  however  only  partly  justified  in  fact,  for  at  the  outset 
U  must  Ih.  HHul  that  MP  to  the  present  psycho-analysis  has  not 
revealed  a  great  dea.  of  importance  from  t\u  point  of  view  of 
education  properly  so  calk  1,  that  in.  of  the  artificial  training 

fr  il'''  t';:'  various  capacities  and 

functiouH  Ihe  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fa.  t  that  those  who 
have  worked  with  the  method  have  as  a  rule  become  trained 
in  scepticism  and  caution,  and  prefer  not  to  draw  conclasions 

T*''  .r*'  "•^^"J"''^*^  «>-^tem  of  evidence; 

hey  have  been  able  to  determine  that  the  psychological  prob- 
ems  of  education  are  fraught  with  more  complex  difficulties 
Uian  many  ^.Titers  on  the  subject  suspect,  but  these  problem, 
have  rarely  lain  sufficiently  in  the  patl,  of  psycho-analvtic 
research  to  render  them  so  far  capable  of  solution.  On  'the 
other  hand,  psycho-analysis  has  a  number  of  condaeions  to 
ennnciate  on  the  more  important  ....tin-  side  of  the  aubject, 
namely  as  to  the  nature  and  harmful  effects  of  faulty  educa- 
t.on  ;  the  reasons  why  this  aspect  is  more  important  than  the 
other  may  perhaps  become  plfumt  towards  the  dose  of  iiie 
present  paper. 

•  PobHAed  m  the  Joum^  ofEOueatumaPngaMofn,.  November,  1910 

nan 
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Wti  Hhould  bagia  by  Hbortly  etmdMig  p^ehoHmftty^ 
itielf,  will.  Hoino  of  its  tem-liiiij^H,  but  tlie  iwychology  of  the 
n.atter  in  lm\d  in  so  tot:hmcal  aiid  complex,  and  the  range  of 
•i  bjeeti  over  whieh  the  method  hM  found  application  so  ex- 
teiiBive,  that  it  ih  iinpoHsible  here  to  do  more  than  give  a  mo»i 
•uuiujury  indication  of  a  few  of  the  concluMona  reached  tiiat 
are  cognate  to  the  present  topic. 

TheM  ecmeltuiotM  are  all  doe  to  the  patntteking  invett^a* 
tioiiH  of  the  orlHiimtor  of  peycho-.iimlvsis,  Professor  Freud 
of  Vmniitt,  though  they  have  since  been  conlirmed  by  a  number 
o!  other  worker* ;  the  following  account  is  based  on  Freud's 
wiitiiifj;9,  to  which,  therefore,  it  will  not  he  necesHury  for 
me  lo  refer  in  detail.    Of  the  method  its.  lf  nothing  need 
be  Haid  except  that  it  is  a  Hpeciul  means  for  penetrating  into 
th';  (let  l  er  and  Iwi  aeeeeeible  tayere    the  mind,  which  torn 
the  basis  To)'  tiio  more  siiiierficiiil  striictiut^H  ihiit  are  later 
acquire»l.    Tliis  stuiic  metaphor  is  in  itself  a  misleading  one, 
for  psycho-analysts  come  essentially  to  regard  the  mind  from 
a  dviiiiiiiic  point  of  view,  us  being  composed  of  a  series  of 
desires,  trends,  wishes  und  umi>itions,  which  are  constantly 
striving  to  find  expression  and  gratification.    Desire,  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  fundamental  driving  fwee  of 
all  mental  activiticH,  and  in  behind  not  only  our  external  con- 
duct and  functionings,  but  also  our  inLerestrf,  attuoilons  and 
even  capacities,  or  at  all  events  the  extent  to  which  these  latter 
can  be  developed  and  manifested.    These  trends  and  desires 
are  not  isolated  functions  in  the  ni  nd,  but  often  are  intimately 
connected  one  with  another.    A  desire  tLbt  is  for  any  reason 
thwarted,  therefore,  tends  to  reach  expre»8iOtt  l^r«nftvoiBg 
an  aHsociatod  desire,  ho  that  they  find  a  coniiiinn  outlet.  This 
occurrence  is  so  frequent  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  majority 
of  our  actions  are  determined  not  by  a  single  motive,  but  by 
several  ;  for  a  reason  that  will  j^resently  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, the  subject  is  usually  able  to  recognise  only  the  most 
superficial  or  accessible  of  these,  so  that  he  has  but  a  limited 
extent  of  actual  self-knowledj^e.    Further,  a  desire  that  aneea 
in  a  i>erson'3  min.!  for  tlio  llnst  tiuio  is  not  likely  to  i>e  very 
effective  or  significant  unless  it  becomes  attached  to  others 
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mdily  to  hl«  If  II  «  linked.  I.y  re«en.l.lance.  to  lLu,r 
on.s  thut  a.  ..  Kl„.,Mly  o, .  Hilive  in  l.im.    A  simple  Ulurtration 

'••'in«  equal.  Huch  a  n.ove- 
mtn  M  the  one  to  nboliHh  ciii„tal  imaighment  in  more  likely 
to  Hpi  tal  to  H  imm  who       previously  been  distinRuinhed  by 
hu..:uni.unun  tnul.  nc-ie«  tl.an  to  a  man  wl.ose  officiul  dutie. 
iwve  cauned  him  to  be  largely  occupied  will,  the  inrtic-tion  of 
"«»ermg.  »■  so  many  legal  fanotionaricB  are.   It  follows  that 
m  Uh,  ae^mremeut  of  a  new  u.otive  or  interest  potentialitieg 
tl  Z  i  ^'T*  ^^''^     important  part.   TIuh  is  fairly  ohviouH. 
w  iewt  in  the  abrtract,  so  far  as  yuite  new  and  straj.ge  funo- 
tio.m  are  concerned,  but  psycho-analyM.  has  shewn  that  the 
same  considerations  appl.y  much  more  extensively  than  had 
preTiously  been  thought  probable  to  even  more^tal.le  and 
m  egral  fanotions.    The  surface  motive  for  an  act  or  an 
interest  ,h  rarely-  the  cnniplete  explanation  that  it  appears,  and 
provides  only  some  of  the  operative  energy:  n.oro  of  this 
enwgy.  Mid  often  the  greater  part,  arises  from  deeper, 
associated  trends  from  which  it  has  l«en  transferred.  aTii 
wei^  to  the  surface  one.    Mental  life  is  thus  seen  to  con- 
•Utute  a  connected  chain  of  activities.     Theoretically  one 
am  suppose  that  its  continuity  is  i>erfectly  even",  and 
practically  one  can,  l.y  n.e  .ns  of  i-syeho-analysis.  demonstrate 
tnis  to  a  yery  couwde.alile  .xtent.    Tli,,  appearance  of  dis- 
continw^  that  U  commonly  p.  sents  is  simply  due  to  the 
failure  to  recognise  anything  more  than  the  surface  tendencies, 
ireiiuently  the  deeper  ones,  which  till  in  the  apparent  ^ap  in 
eontmuity,  are  inaccessible  to  direct  introspection,  that  is 
they  are  unconscious,  and  can  be  reached  only  by  means  of 
Bpecial  investigation.    Attention  must  a^ain  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  knowledge  of  these  unconscious  trends  explains  not 
only  actions  that  otherwise  are  regarded  as  onintelligible  or 
as    causeless-  and   accidental,  bat  also  many  important 
teatures  of  quite  normal  behaviour. 

A  corollary  that  follows  from  these  considerations  is  that 
the  older  ,n  the  life  of  the  individual  is  a  given  tendency  or 
desire  the  more  significant  is  it  apt  to  be,  fer  it  sot  only  has 
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equal  value  with  those  aeqnired  later,  but  plays  a  considerable 

part  ill  determining  which  later  ones  will  be  acquired,  and 
with  what  intensitj'.  Indeed,  the  history  of  any  later  mental 
activity  is  not  fully  known  until  it  has  been  traced  back 
tlirou^jh  childhood  to  some  constituent  of  instinotive  m^stot 
life.  The  inherited  instincts,  or  the  environmental  modifica- 
tions of  these,  are  thus  seen  to  constitute  the  ultimate  basis 
of  all  mental  life.  The  objection  naturally  raised  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  the  earlier  desires  fade  and  in  time  lose  their 
intensity— being  replaced  by  others  that  are  totally  discon- 
nected— contains  the  fallacy  that  it  assumes  a  discontinuity 
which  does  not  exist ;  this  can  he  shewn  by  psycho-analysis, 
and  hitherto  in  no  other  way.  Tlie  objection  is  further  founded 
on  ignorance  of  the  facts  that  the  deeiiest  and  most  primary 
desires  are  oncooscious,  and  that  the  most  striking  character- 
istic of  uncooseions  desires  is  their  capacity  to  retain  their 
activity  for  truly  astonishing,  and  almost  unlimited,  periods. 

Experience  teaches  that  when  later  interests,  desires,  and 
ambitions  are  traced  to  their  origin  far  more  of  them  than 
are  commonly  thouf;ht  are  found  to  arise  in  the  psychosexual 
instincts.  (The  term  '  sexual '  is  here  used  to  denote  not  only 
tendencies  directly  concerned  with  the  reproductive  act,  hut 
also  all  those  indirectly  concerned,  inelading  the  maternal 
instinct,  various  pleasurable  sensations  and  activities,  such  as 
masturbation  or  other  forms  of  auto-erotism,  and  so  on). 
This  really  follows  from  the  view  that  mental  life  is  evolved, 
in  the  individunl,  from  the  inborn  instincts;  for  of  all  these 
the  sexual  ones  are  the  most  fundamentally  important, 
oertunly  from  the  point  of  view  <A  complex  m«itel  ae^ties ; 
it  is  the  manh'old  richness  of  his  sexual  life  that  biol<^iealIy 
most  distinguishes  man  from  the  lower  animals. 

We  come  lastly  to  the  conclusions  of  psycho-analytic  iuves- 
tigatiims  on  the  mental  life  of  the  child,  and  these  are  in 
themsalves  so  extensive  that  they  can  here  be  described  in  only 
the  most  general  way.  The  child  comes  to  the  world  endowed 
with  a  number  of  natural  instineto,  the  mmtal  aspe^  d 
which  are  at  first  by  no  means  prominent.  When  these 
develope  they  are  essentially  shewn  in  a  search  for  the  repeti- 
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tion  of  once-experi«noed  pl^aroble  sensstions,  first  those  (rf 

taste  and  touch,  later  those  of  sight,  smell  and  hearing.  After 
a  variable  number  of  months  education  of  the  child  begins, 
and  this  is  from  the  first  of  a  double  nature.   On  the  one 
hand  he  is  weanf  4  to  interests  outside  himself,  such  as  the 
recognition  of  vano  w  priople  and  objects,  and  on  the  other 
hand  he  is  w  =aned  away  froii)  aertain  egocentric  interests,  such 
as  his  demai  ;     satisfy  hi  ?  instinctive  bodily  needs  (hunger, 
etc.)  regardle^    a'  I  'uie  Mid  £)lace.    Thus  at  an  early  age  begini 
that  conflict  between  sociai  and  purely  personal  considerations 
on  the  satisfactory  resolntion  of  which  largely  depends  the 
success  of  education  in  its  liroadest  sense.    As  the  years  go 
by  the  child  finds  that  he  has  to  renounce  more  and  more  of 
his  immediately  personal  interests,  which  he  must  learn  to 
leplace  by  external  social  ones.    The  sacrifice  in  this  way 
demanded  is  much  more  considerable  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, for  psycho-analysis  has  established  that  in  the  first 
four  yc«rB  of  life  the  child  is  far  more  preoccupied  than  is 
generally  thought  with  matters  from  which  his  interest  has 
to  be  weaned.    Before  the  ban  of  social  pressure  has  come  to 
exert  its  full  force  his  attention  is  attracted  by  excretory  acts 
and  products,  by  vaguely  pleasurable  sensations  situate  in  the 
parts  of  the  body  concerned  in  tliese,  and  later  by  problems 
and  curiosities  on  all  sorts  of  forbidden  topics— the  difference 
between  the  sexes,  the  relations  between  the  parents,  the  origin 
of  children,  and  so  on.    The  extent  to  which  such  matters 
occupy  the  mind  of  the  young  child  is  always  underestimated 
by  adults  and  is  impossible  to  determine  by  a  casual  examina- 
tion, for  on  the  one  hand  the  later  memories  for  those  years 
are  always  both  deficient  and  erroneous,  and  on  th  ather  hand 
this  aspect  of  the  child's  mind  is  rarely  accessible  to  direct 
enquiry,  on  account  of  the  barrier  always  existing  on  the 
subject  between  child  and  adult.    As  the  child  grows  older, 
the  desires  and  tendencies  in  question  meet  with  such  obstacles 
as  an  increasing  sense  of  shame,  guilt,  wrongness,  remorse, 
and  so  on,  and  are  fought  against  by  the  child,  who  now  half, 
consciously  strives  to  get  away  from  them,  to  forget  them,  or, 
as  it  is  technically  termed,  to  '  repress '  them.    These  repressed 
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mental  processes  are  later  thus  forf;otten,  and  along  with  them 
a  major  part  of  all  the  mental  experiences  associated  with 
them  m  time;  this  is  the  reason  why  so  little  of  early  child- 
liood  life  can  l)e  recalled  l)y  the  adult. 

The  desires,  thoufrhts,  impulses,  tendencies  and  wishes  thus 
repressed  do  not,  however,  die;  they  live  on.  but  -ome  to 
expression  in  other  forms.    Their  energy  is  directed  along 
more  useful  patfis,  a  process  ]<nown  as  '  snhlimation,'  and 
upon  the  extent  and  kind  of  this  sublimation  depends  a  Rreat 
deal  of  the  future  interests  and  activities  of  the  individual 
T..  take  a  simple  example :  the  impulse  proudly  to  display 
the  body,  and  especially  certain  parts  thereof,  which  is  pro- 
nounced with  some  children,  may  later  be  manifested  in  such 
ways  as  an  undue  predilection  for  certain  toilettes,  for  instance 
openwork  blouses,  clockwork  stockings,  or  startling  waistcoats 
or,  on  a  higlier  plane,  by  the  desire  to  shine  before  an  audience 
to  be  the  centre  of  general  attention  and  admiration,  and  so 
on.    In  fact  it  may  I)e  said  that  a  very  great  part  of  our  social 
and  cultural  activities  are  sublimated  forms  of  '  natural  ' 
instinctive  tendencies  which  have  in  course  of  education 
become  repressed  into  the  unconscious,  and  thus  forgotten. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  this  renouncement  of 
instinctive  ten  Uiucies  in  favour  of  less  personal  ones  is  always 
carried  out  so  smoothly  and  successfully  as  has  just  been  indi- 
cated. In  many  ciises,  perhaps  in  in,)Ht,  the  contlict  due  to  the 
encroachment  on  the  child's  {.ersonal  liberties  is  resolved  only 
at  a  considerable  cost  to  his  later  usefulness  as  a  citizen.  There 
are  three  other  possibilities  open  besides  that  of  sublimation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  tendency  may  be  too  strong  to  be 
repressed,  or  it  may  become  too  strong  if  certain  errors  in 
upbrmging  are  committed,  and  in  this  case  it  may  reappear 
in  the  adult  as  a  sexual  perversion  ;  this  is  the  least  frequent 
possibility,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  one.  In  the  second 
place,  the  repressing  force  may  not  altogether  fail,  as  in  the 
last  instance,  nor  altogether  succeed,  as  in  the  process  of  sub- 
limation ;  instead,  a  compromise  is  reached  between  the  oppo- 
sing tendencies,  in  which  the  repressed  wish  is  manifested 
not  openly  m  a  wxual  perversion,  bat  in  an  indirect,  disguised 
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form.  It  then  forms  a  nervous  symptom,  8o  that  the  symptoms 
of  the  psychoneuroses.  hysteria,  obseBsions,  etc.,  may  be  said 
to  Im  the  negative  of  the  perversions.    When  we  recall  the 
exceeding  prevalence  of  these  conditions,  and  of  certain  forms 
of  insanity  which  arise  in  a  similar  way.  we  see  that  errors 
of  dev.'lopment  in  early  childhood  life  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exc,  ^  tion.    It  may  be  added  that  a  number  of  '  had 
habits'  frequently  met  with  during  school  life,  such  as  nail- 
biting,  bed-wetting,  certain  facial  twitciies  (tics),  attacks  of 
ill  temper,  etc.,  have  a  similar  ori-in.  and  are  often  the  pre- 
cursors of  more  serious  troubles  in  later  life.    In  the  third 
place,  the  child  may  react  to  tbe  tendency,  which  is  beina 
represse<l,  hy  proccediuf^  to  the  opposite  extreme,  an  occur" 
rence  known  as  excessive  reaction-formation.    Of  this  group 
the  following  are  examples:  an  over-sensitiveness  to  the  si^ht 
o  suffering',  which  m»y  render  the  si)ectacle  of  life  an  intoler- 
able nightmare ;  a  i..orl.idly  harsh  and  bigoted  austerity 
sometimes   unfortunately   misnamed   'Puritanism/  which 
narrow-minde<lly  sees  evil  in  the  most  innocent  enjoyments  of 
ifp.  and  IS  unrelenting  in  its  cruel  severitv  towards  human 
frailties:  an  exaggerated  sense  of  shame,  which  martyrs  the 
mdividual  as  he  passes  by  some  of  the  necessary  aspects  of 
l.fe  ;  n  passion  for  household  cleanliness  and  orderliness  that 
makes  ..A  domestic  comfort  impossible.    Manv  more  could  be 
added  to  the  list,  but  only  one  other  will  be  mentioned,  and 
that  on  account  of  its  extreme  soeial  importance.   This  is  the 
excessive  attitu,!.  of  shame  or  even  disgust  towards  matters 
of  sex  m  general,  an  attitude  that  culminates  in  the  bizarre 
whimsies  of  certain  fanatical  sects,  such  as  the  Russian 
Skoptecs.  or  of  the  present  New  llngiand  movement  in  favour 
of  ethical  marriages.'    From  it  results,  among  other  things 
a  morbid  dread  of  maternity,  a  degradation  of  the  conception 
of  this  function-turning  the  most  important  stage  of  it  into 
a  secret  shame-and  an  incompa.iLility  for  the  most  essential 
mimtal  relations  (it  has  been  stated  that  forty  per  cent,  of  all 
civihsed  women  are  anesthetic  in  this  regard,  an  estimate 
that  cannot  be  very  far  wrong).    A  man  or  woman  burdened 
with  this  reaction-formation  is  taking  a  dangenms 
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entering  marriage,  for  the  posaibilities  of  future  anhap{>ine8a 
ami  even  misery  resulting  under  aueh  eireunwtanoM  are  only 

too  great. 

From  (be  fore|p>iDg  it  will  be  seen  that,  aceoiding  to  tbe 

tiiuiinys  of  psycho-analysis,  the  sexual  life  of  children  is 
much  richer,  both  p  ysically  and  mentally,  than  is  generally 
believed,  and  that  the  manner  of  its  development  is  of  decisive 
importance  for  the  whole  life  history  of  the  individual.  It  is 
of  rourse  olivious  that  il  wi.lely  differs  from  that  of  adults,  in 
what  precise  respects  nted  not  here  be  considered.  One  matter 
must,  however,  be  mentioned,  namely,  that  the  early  rela- 
tions of  the  child  to  the  people  with  whom  he  is  hroufrht  into 
close  contact,  therefore  above  all  to  the  luembers  of  his  own 
family,  are  frequently,  if  not  regularly,  tinged  with  eroticism. 
These  early  and  dim  inceslaous  thoughts  and  sensations  are 
of  dominating  signiticanee  for  later  relationships,  friendships, 
marriage,  etc.,  and  there  is  no  more  important  part  of  the 
ehild'a  mental  growth  than  the  ovcHreommg  <d  ftem.*  To 
state  this  more  generally :  an  (essential  stage  in  ttte  m!6i- 
factory  development  of  the  individual's  capacities  and  activities 
CMiBistB  in  gradually  freeing  himself  from  family  ties,  and  in 
his  replacing  dependence  on  the  parent  uy  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  and  self-direction.  Too  often  this  stage  is  only 
mcompletely  passed  through,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
person's  mdividuality.  A  high  level  of  etbksal  resprasibifity 
is  only  possihie  through  the  child's  learning  to  he  self-reliant, 
and  to  recognise  the  desirability  in  forming  his  decisions  of 
giving  heed  to  his  own  knowledge  and  conviction  as  to  what  is 
right,  not  only  to  the  traditions  he  has  blindly  adopted  from 
his  parents.  It  must  farther  be  repeated  that  trie  bond  by 
which  a  conservative  dependence  on  one  or  other  parent  is 
maintain^,  and  which  crftea  defies  all  reason  and  eomiiK» 
sense,  frequently  arises  in  a  sexual  attraction  dating  from  early 
childhood,  of  which  the  subject  is  now  completely  unconscious. 

If  we  BOW  briefly  sammwrise  &ose  al  ^  foregoing  eon- 
elusions  that  have  the  most  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  of 

t  SoBBB  aapeeta  of  thk  mh^t  have  been  disenssed  to  an  article  pob- 
liuied  in      American  Journal  of  Piyehology,  Jutoary,  1910. 
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".net,  „„<1  c-an  never  Ik-  i,„le|,e„<ie„,  „;  .l,em.    II  wZfC 

p£..^,,..u:' ; t  .tw- 
We  have  next  to  notice  some  of  the  lessons  th.t  .  . 

that  the  main  task  of  education  should  he  not  tl«  m J! 
addztion  of  something.  knowledge,  to  the  cMd  hn.T 
ordermgof  the  influenceB  that  act  on  him  in  v  ^ 
to  allow  the  freest  scope  Possiblt/SH.  r^:^^^^^^^^^ 

•enw  of  the  word    Several  corollaries  follow  from  this  whTh 
reflect  unfavourahly  on  our  present  educational  methc^s 

la  the  hrst  place,  in  order  to  ohtain  the  best  r^Lt*  • 
necessary  to  make  education  a  more  indi  ^duaf  1^  JaJ 

vrewihiMhrrz^t^":^^ 
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of  a  uniform  stumlftnl  of  knowled{^e,  whereas  it  should  rather 
lie  tlu)  e-(hieation,  or  (hiiwiiiR  out,  of  liiw  .s|i(>cial  potentiiilitiea. 
That  the  endeavour  to  lit  every  child  to  a  preconceived  pattern, 
inBtead  of  bringing  about  a  free  development  of  bis  latent 
quaHtien,  is  necensarily  {grievous,  is  strikin^'ly  pointed  oat  by 
a  sentence  of  Bernard  Shaw's :  •  The  vilest  abortionist  is  he 
who  attempts  to  mould  a  child's  character.'  This  comment 
applies  even  more  forcibly  to  the  general  uphrinKingof  a  child 
than  to  the  narrower  (juestion  of  teat'hini,'.  It  will  have  to  he 
recognised  in  the  future  that  the  transformation  of  primitive, 
egocentric  activities  into  those  of  a  social  order  is  a  proeetm 
that  cannot  he  carried  on  with  all  children  by  the  same 
means,  or  to  the  same  extent.  There  is  a  limit  to  which  this 
transformation  is  possible,  and  any  attempt  to  force  it  beyond 
this  must  defeat  its  own  object  by  bringing  about  results, 
f.g.,  neuroses,  which  greatly  impair  the  social  usefulness  of 
the  person  in  question.  As  to  the  means,  the  most  important 
point  to  hear  in  mind  is  that  sueeess  is  best  achieved  by 
gradually  weaning  the  child  to  social  interests,  and  not  by 
merely  forcibly  suppressing  and  forbidding  the  primitive  ones 
without  replacing  them  by  others.  If  the  latter  is  the  course 
pursued,  then  tl)e  likelihood  is  great  that  they  will  continue  to 
act  unconsciously  and  produce  unfortunate  results.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  unacceptable  desires  or  interests  that  may 
arise  in  later  life.  The  way  to  deprive  these  of  their  power 
for  harm  is  not  to  shun  them,  to  get  away  from  them,  to 
'  repress '  them,  but  manfully  to  face  them,  to  •  get  square ' 
with  them,  and  to  settle  them  one  way  or  the  other.  As 
Blake  said  over  a  century  ago,  '  Sooner  iBUFdcMr  an  itt&itt  in 
its  cradle  than  nurse  unacted  desires.' 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  desirable  that  education  should 
concern  itself  more  than  hitherto  with  what  may  he  called 
the  human  iide  of  the  child,  and  not  exclusively  with  the 
intellectual.  This  api)lie8  to  the  school  as  well  as  to  the 
home,  though,  as  this  paper  refers  to  education  in  the  broader 
sense,  other  influences  than  those  of  the  school  must  also  be 
considered.  Prominent  in  the  present  respect  is  the  niuch- 
discusaed  question  of  sexual  enlightenment,  and,  as  psycho- 
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analysM  nhem  the  nnsuspectea  significance  of  the  child's 

::;r  rr* 'r**' *  ^^^^ 

HOout  this.    The  general  ,irsiir,u-nts  for  the  neoeMitv  «f  tWo 

iftat  I  shall  here  conftne  mywlf  to  met.tioning  some  of  the 
respe,.ts  ,n  wh.ch  thev  may  be  reinforced  by  the  Ci^cln  i^ng 
of  psycho-analysis.    Anyone  who  still  has  any  e  "n 

iohm^tlf   h  V,  *°  Society '-an  excellent 

^olunle  hat  should  he  .n  the  hands  of  everv  teacher  and 
indeed  of  every  thoughtful  cituen  ;  a  number  of  uLfu]  ix^ 
on  the  Ruhjeet  are  there  cited. 

It  has  heen  repeatedly  pointed  out  of  late  years  and 
nowhere  more  effectively  than  on  the  side  of  the  cCh  tha^ 
.t  «  impracticable  to  hope  that  a  child  .ill  long  retain  hi 
.«noranc.  as  n.,anls  s.xual  n.atters.  and  that,  as  the  source 
fromwl.ch  he  will  draw  his  infonnation  are  only  tooTkeTy 
to  be  impure.  ,t  .«  safer  deliberately  to  implanfa  helltl  v 
knowledge  .n  his  n.ind  which  will  prevent  him  from  1 1' 
evdly  .nt  ue,u-.l  later  on     It  is  ..all,  hardly  possible  fo^a 

lie  ffleets  with  on  alt  sides,  his  own  sensations,  the  witnessing 

fold  T  children,  tie  man ' 

fold  indirect  hmts  in  the  conversations  of  his  elders  thelZ 
b^der  ones  in  what  he  reads-even  in  the  iSble  i'tse 
talks  of  older  comrades  or  of  licentious  servants,  and  o  Jii 
whoever  denies  this  certainly  underestin.ates  hotl  the  inJm' 

^    t  il'T^^t  ? 

(P«  *mt  re  IS  nnnecessnry  to  do  more  than  leave  thi« 

puts  It,  this  IS  as  much  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  need  to 
wpp^ysotircesof  pure  water  when  there  are  puddles  !nth! 
street  that  anyone  can  drink  of.'    The  present  arg^Lent  i 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  facts  disclosed  by  psycho^nalysi; 
namely  that  actual  sexual  experiences  and  specuIatioronT^ 

fge  S  Ir  .r^?  ^^'^  childJood-bIrT  th 

ago  of  fave-and  are  from  the  very  nature  of  the  child's  mind 
unavoidable ;  when  direct  information  is  ^ia 
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Qsaally  the  case,  he  invents  varioas  expianati<m8»  whieh 

frecinently  contain  a  cnriouH  modieam  of  truth.  These  are 
iiBually  forgotten,  but  it  can  often  be  shewn  that  they  exert 
a  profound  influence  not  only  on  his  later  attitude  towards 
the  subject,  but  also  on  his  whole  character.  A  child  ra  ely 
accepts  the  false  explanations  given  by  his  parents,  who 
undercHtiinate  his  )ntelli(;ence ;  he  usually  deceives  them  into 
thinkui^  he  dues,  and  after  the  a^e  of  five  or  six,  when  he  has 
forgotten  luH  own  exphinations,  he  niav  deceive  himself.  It 
must  furtlier  be  pointed  out  t'.iat  the  customary  endeavour  to 
keep  the  child's  mind  a  blank  ou  the  subject  is  far  from  being 
a  nepative  one.  as  parents  commonly  maintain  ;  tlie  organised 
conspiracy  of  silence  is  soon  noticed  by  the  child,  and  he  is 
subjected  to  a  mass  of  suggestion,  all  the  more  potent  for 
being  indirect,  whieh  teaches  him  that  the  Buhject  is  taboo, 
mysterious,  improper,  peculiar,  and  essentially  wicked.  Those 
who  object  to  direct  enlightenment,  therefore,  should  recog- 
nise that  they  are  really  defending  a  false  enlightenment,  a 
positive  teaching  of  shame  and  guih. 

Another  argument  that  has  been  frequently  advanced, 
especially  by  members  of  the  medical  profession,  is  that 
ignorance  of  the  basal  facts  of  sex '  is  the  worst  preparation 
for  the  state  of  marriage.  Every  doctor  mnst  have  met  with 
instances  of  bizarre  ignorance  and  misappreliensions  in  this 
direeticm,  and  is  aware  of  what  suffering  in  married  life  they 
may  cause.  A  chapter  from  Nietzsche,  entitled  '  On  Female 
Chastity,'  ^  displays  such  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  what 
atasi  auffering  means  to  many  women  that  it  deserves  to  be 
quoted  at  length  :  '  There  is  something  quite  astonishing  and 
extraordinary  in  the  education  of  women  of  the  higher  class ; 
indeed,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  paradoxical.  All  the 
world  is  agreed  to  educate  them  with  as  much  ignorant^ 
as  possible  in  emtiris,  and  to  insj)ire  theii  soul  with  a  pro- 
found shame  of  .such  things,  and  the  exi  emest  impatience 

'  To  avoid  luisiipprehcnsioii  it  should  again  be  remarked  that  thia 
it^'uorance  is  never  primary,  but  is  bused  on  rcpreMion  Bad  fwrgst&^of 
earlier  knowledge  and  speculation  in  cliildhood. 

>  'The  Jojfol  ^Visdom '  (Fonlis  edition),  p.  104. 
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and  horror  at  th.  .ugg„stiou  of  them.  It  reallj  here  onlv 
that  all  the  "honour"  of  woman  in  at  stake;  whafwou  d  one 
not  for«,vo  thon.  i„  other  ...pect.!    Bat  here  they  •» 

r  ?  ''•'^  ^vords.  nor  thoaohto 

fo.  th.H.  the.r  wickedness";  indeed,  knowledge  herfS 
already  ev.I    And.  then!    To  ho  hurled  as  uitlfan  awfu 

?r  Tun-  yea  to  have  to 

reel  ...ptme,  ahandonment,  duty,  sympnthy.  and  fri-ht  at  tha 
"nexpected  proximity  of  God  and  auLal  ^nd  w^lteve  '1 
.eswles !  all  at  once  f-There.  in  fact,  a  psychic  entanKleme^ 

«yn,pa  het.c  curiosity  of  the  wisest  discerner  of  n^an  does 
not  snihee  to  d.vn.o  how  this  or  that  woman  gets  alon.  wUh 
the  Bolufou  of  this  o„i,„,a  and  the  enigma  of^his  so  utron  ' 
There  .s  no  douht  that,  whatever  may  he  said  ahout  children 
U  .8  frequently  necessary,  and  always  desirahle,  for  men  and 
women  of  a  marriageable  age  to  re.-eive  instruction  coZming 
trlin"  %giene  of  sexual  life.    The  i.npoZcf 

o   rammg  g,r!s  ,n  domestic  economy  and  household  Lnage- 

hat  this  "n'"r  '"""'"^  '°  the 

ha   this  ,s  hk.ly  to  form  one  of  their  main  duties  in  Hfe 

Lmir  ""Z"  ''^-y  be  educated  in  other, 

net       r*^"'^  *hich  their  future  efficiency  and  happi 
ness  n,ay  lar..  ly  depend;  such  education  is  by  no  means  to 

^yt Elirh""  -"bleZ" Iht 

may  l».    Ellw  has  a  valuahle  section  on  this  matter  in  the 

ti!Z7':f''''  ^^''^p*^^  ^^-^  -rite 

GirU  are  educated  wuh  the  vague  idea  that  they  will  marrr 
eorrectly,  for  the  majority  of  them  do  mTA  -Z' 
the  Idea  that  they  must  be  educated  for  the  career^at  wm 
naturally  fall  to  their  lot  is  an  i.lea  which  as  yet  has  ne^r 
^d  ^occur  to  the  teachers  of  girls.  .  .  '  Women  I 
tounad  tor  nearly  every  avocation  under  the  sun;  for  the 
supreme  avocation  of  wifehood  and  motherhood  th^y  are 


»  Op.  oit.,  p.  82. 
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nev«r  tnined  at  pBycho-analysi*  hu  fnrnlthed  %n 

importiint  cuiilriltntioii  to  this  luatter  through  tho  disclosure 
that  not  only  the  ignorance  just  referred  to,  with  iil!  its 
istnentftbie  resalts,  but  also  most  of  the  frictions,  unlmppi- 
n«88,  and  secret  cankers  that  mar  so  many  married  lives,  and 
tarn  li  avmt  number  of  llieni  into  lii.lnons  iMirijiitorit^H,  ure 
due  to  defective  education  in  early  childhood.  The  harmful 
effiset  on  later  life  of  erroneous  eesnal  deveio{nnent  in  these 
first  years  is  incrtlcuhibly  ^i  tiiit. 

A  third  cogent  argument  in  support  of  the  same  thesis 
relates  to  the  disastrous  effect  on  the  relations  between  parent 
and  child  of  undermining  his  faith  in  the  parent  on  a  matter 
that  is  to  him  of  the  deepest  si<,'ni(ieance.  I  will  aKaiii  ijuote 
i;ilis,'''  for  no  one  could  state  it  more  clearly  than  he  has 
done :  '  Even,  however,  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  against 
telliiij,'  diildrt'ii  fairy-tales  of  sex  instead  of  the  real  facts, 
there  js  one  reason  which  ought  to  be  decisive  with  every 
mtrther  who  values  her  inflnenee  over  her  child.  He  will  very 
i|uic]<Iy  discover,  either  by  information  from  others  or  by  hia 
-wn  natural  intelHgence.  that  the  fairv-tale.  that  was  told  bim 

.  reply  to  a  question  about  a  simple  matter  ot  fact,  was  a  lie. 
With  that  discovery  bis  mother's  influence  over  him  in  all 
such  matters  vanishes  for  ever,  for  not  only  lias  a  child  a 
horror  of  being  duped,  but  he  is  e.\tremely  sensitive  about  any 
rebuff  of  this  kind,  and  never  repeats  what  he  has  been  made 
to  f  1  was  a  mistake  to  be  ashamed  of.  He  will  not  trouble 
hi-  mother  with  any  more  questions  on  this  matter:  he  will 
not  confide  in  her;  he  will  himself  learn  the  art  of  telling 

•  fairy-tales "  nlx mt  sex  matters.  He  bad  tamed  to  bis  mother 
in  trust,  she  had  not  responded  with  equal  trust,  and  she  must 
suffer  the  punishment,  as  Henrietta  .l-'urth  puts  it,  of  seeing 

♦  the  love  and  trost  of  ber  son  stoI«i  from  her  by  the  first  boy 
he  makes  friends  with  in  the  street.'  When,  as  sometimes 
happens  uMoll  mentions  a  case),  a  mother  goes  on  repeating 

»  A  contemporiiry  novelist.  describiiiK  his  iif-roint  s  ,utitudo  towards 
inarnage,  says  :  'Her  teaclieis  .iMd  uiistivsst's  Imil  done  tht-ir  best  to 
stamp  her  mind  with  an  ineradicable  persuaai<m  that  it  was  tremendouxlv 
important,  and  on  no  account  to  be  thought  about.' 
^  Loe.  eit. 
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thew  Biiiy  8torie«  to  a  l.oy  or  ^irl  of  sov..„  who  is  soo  -.v 
vvell..nform«d  «he  only  ,le«raa..H  herself  u>  her  vlnkV,  ey««. 
ft     th.8  fatal  muU^ke.  ho  often  made  bj  mottwr..  whieh  at 
far«t  lead!  them  to  imagine  that  tlu  ir  children  are  s..  innocent, 
•nd  m  later  year«  cr-ses  them  many  hours  of  bitterne^H  be- 
cans,,  they  realis,.  lh,.y  .lo  not  poBSew  their  children'B  trust. 
In  the  rnaM.  r  of  trust  .t  in  fur  the  mother  to  take  the  iirst  step ; 
the  chil.hvn  wlio  .10  not  tru«t  their  mother  ar...  for  th.  most 
part   merely  remembering  the  lesson  thev  l.  arne.l  at  their 
mothers  knee.'    The  rnulin«H  of  psycho-analysis  amply  con- 
hnn  theHe  considerations  also,  hy  shewinfr  how  frecjuent  is 
the  course  of  events  just  described.    It  is  uhnost  a  regular 
o<-.rre,u-..  fo>  children  of  the  age  of  four  or  five  to  turn  from 
their  parents,  to  witlidraw  int..  themselves,  and  to  pursue 
private  speculations  about  the  topics  concerning-  wl,i,.|,  thev 
have  been  denied  information,  whether  bv  a  dnect  refusal 
or  by  evasion     Phantasies  of  bitter  resentment  against  the 
paient  commonly  occur  at  thi«  ti.ne.  a,id  ofle.i  form  the  basi. 
no  only  o  a  later  want  of  confidence,  or  even  a  more  or  lew 
veiled  hostih,,.  as  regards  the  parents,  but  also  of  various 
subsequent  disharmonies,  neurotic  dinturbances.  etc.,  of  a  kind 
that  cannot  here  be  descril^d.    As  was  mentioned  above,  the 
act«aUi,eculat,onH  and  phantasies  are  usnally  repressed  and 
^.r«otte„   ,.n  appearance  of  ,„nocence  l,ein«  thus  produced 
v^hich  is  deceptive  to  both  the  outsider  and  the  child  hini.self 
The  illumons  most  parents  entertain  a«  to  the  innocence  of 
their  children  n,  such  matters  are  wellnigh  unbounded.    As  re- 
gards young  children  it  is  nsn.llv  nnshakeablv  strong  and 
ynth  older  ones  ,t  is  frequently  very  astonishing.    The  fob 
lowing  mstance  of  the  latter  may  be  related,  for  it  is-  by  no 
means  rare:  A  mother  on  bri„,M„.  to  .ne  her  nineteen-iLr 
old  daughter  for  treatment  volunteered  in  the  cm'^^e  of\^' 
.'aje  conversation  the  information  that  the  girl  had  had  no 
o.e.affa,rs  and  was  not  interested  in  men's  society.  •  being 
too  young  to  occupy  her  mind  with  such  thoughts '  It^n 
tnnied  ont.hower,  that  the  young  lady  waasefr^tlv  rt^, 
and  had  parted  from  her  husband  on  the  day  after  ^^e 
ceremony,  had  been  the  paid  mirtress  of  a  numker  of  J« 
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^rm  the  npo  of  fiftt^en,  liad  twice  Item  infeeted  T«nenAl 
disesHe,  and  had  in  l,«r  ehil.llKKxJ  indiil-^..!  in  tlm  most  tin- 
l»idle<l  phiintasiea  and  conduct.  I  have  onl^  to  add  tlmt  ttbe 
had  new  been  away  from  home,  and  that  her  mother,  who 

was  ,iH  .um-incf..!  of  t\w  ^irlH  '  ir.nocmuT  "  us  of  Hnvt}iin«  in 
life,  18  H  .jiiite  intelligent  lady,  and  devoted  to  b.-r  ."lauKlitor 
The  ease  is  an  extreme  one,  to  be  sure,  hut  .t  sliewH  to  what 
lent-ths  a  mutnai  laek  of  trust  I.e  larried.  All  theM  dan- 
gerw  to  wliich  the  Rirl  8uppiin.l.,.d,  and  a  ratlipi-  had  n.Mirosis 
as  well,  mi«ht  have  been  avoided  if  the  mother  had  not  blinded 
hers.  If  to  the  signs  of  dawning  sexaal  life  in  her  ehild,  and 
liad  fiM.ikly  niet  the  desire  for  knowledge  with  jodietous  in- 
foruiatioii  and  guiding. 

Accepting,  therefore,  the  need  for  sexual  enlightenment, 
Nve  turn  to  tlio  more  debatable  problems  m  to  how  and  iHmi 
it  Hhould  be  tarried  out,  problems  tlnit  ar<.  hardly  to  kept 
distinct,  for  they  both  r'use  the  question  of  who  in  the  proper 
instructor  in  .web  matters.   Hereagain  the  knowledge  gained 
by  psycho-analysis  dictates  more  ne^iitive  advice  than  posi- 
tive :  tlmt  is,  it  has  less  to  say  about  how  to  instruct  a  child 
than  al>out  how  not  to.  This  is  fortnnate,  for  the  latter  prob- 
lem IS  inncli  more  dillicult  than  the  former  ;  in  fact,  when  (me 
approciates  what  dangers  are  to  be  avoided,  the  problem  of 
how  to  instruct  the  child  presents  no  serious  ohsUcles.  Of 
these  dangers  a  few  words  wUI  be  said  later;  we  shall  first 
fix  oar  attentiiMi  on  the  positive  side,  and  to  do  so  it  is  well 
to  realise  clearly  what  should  bo  the  aims  of  the  eidighten- 
ment.   Chief  among  these  are :  in  the  first  place,  to  inculcate 
an  attitude  of  purity  and  naturalness  towards  mattors  ot  sex, 
so  that  the  child  will  be  steeled  against  impure  suggestions' 
he  may  later  encounter,  and  will  be  able  to  maintain  high 
ideals  in  this  respect :  in  the  second  place,  to  prepare  him  for 
the  physiological  occurrences  inseparable  from  his  existence 
puberty,  etc.,  and  above  all  for  the  functions  he  will  one  day 
have  to  perform :  in  the  third  place,  to  give  him  such  a 
knowledge  of  sexual  liygiene  as  to  enable  him  to  guide  his 
.sexual       amidst  the  numerou.s  dangers  and  difficulties  that 
are  hkely  to  beset  it.   Theee  three  aims  should  be  carried  out 
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principally  h,  tho  order  montionetl.  and  on  „ee.1 
to  '-  earned  <nxt  hj  different  ii„tr..ctor..  KniiHht««n.rn 
should,  therefor..,  l,-  h,.„.,ht  about  hy  a  nerie.  of 

Jlhe  trH  „,  tune  of  hu,...  a..f  the  ehu  f  in  in.por- 

h«  ehltd  on  the  subject  frankly  and  nuturHliy.    1>     Ali-  n 

i  ::r      ^^'-^-^^^ -.y e.„i.anui.: 

teacher,  for  the  feeling  uf  einl,arru  wiit  i„  M,l,fl« 

way,  communicate  it^lf  to  the  chnd.  anu  he  wiii  .  per  1^ 

TtZ               r**'"  "f        '-n  thought 
«n«8ten  .  the  child  s 

truthfully  and  «.inply.  with,  of  course,  due  rooTrHr^ 

writes,  llie  child  s  (hsiie  for  know- 

«ww  «  miMiigenee  aad  his  capacity  and  dfl«iro  for  knowledge. 
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This  perioci  ehoald  not,  and,  if  these  indications  are  followed, 
naturally  would  not,  in  any  case,  be  delayed  beyond  the  sixth 
year.   After  that  age  even  the  most  carefully  guarded  child 
is  liable  to  contaminating  commumcations  from  outude.'*'  *  * 
Nor  is  it  necessa.-y  for  her  (the  mother)  to  have  the  slightest 
technical  knowledge  at  this  stage.    It  is  only  essential  that 
Bhe  should  have  the  most  absolute  faith  in  the  purity  and 
dignity  of  hor  physical  relationship  to  her  child,  and  be  able 
to  speak  of  it  with  frankness  and  tenderness*  *  *  If,  as  a 
Jew  believe  should  be  the  case,  the  first  initiation  is  delayed 
to  the  tenth  year  or  even  later,  there  ia  the  difficulty  that  it  is 
no  longer  so  easy  to  talk  simply  and  naturally  about  such 
things  ;  the  mother  is  lieginning  to  feel  too  shy  to  speak  for 
the  first  time  about  these  difficult  subjects  to  a  son  or  daughter 
who  is  nearly  as  big  as  herself.    She  feels  that  she  can  only 
do  it  awkwardly  and  ineffectively,  and  she  probably  decides 
not  to  do  it  at  all.  Thus  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  is  created 
with  all  the  embarrassing  and  perverting  influences  which 
mystery  encourages.'  This  argument  that  the  initiation  should 
not  be  delayed  until  later  years  is  evidently  strengthened 
by  the  consideration  advanced  above,  namely  that  sexual 
ignorance  does  not  exist  in  children  of  these  years,  so  that  for 
the  great  part  the  harm  is  by  then  already  done.    As  Dr. 
Blom  rightly  remarks,  '  better  a  year  too  early,  than  an  hour 
too  lute.'    Dr.  .Fung  has  recently  published!  an  impreraive 
example  of  a  beginning  neurosis  in  a  little  girl  of  four,  which 
was  frustrated  and  cured  by  a  parent  versed  in  psycho-analysis ; 
his  remarks  on  the  case  contain  many  important  snggestitHis 
in  reference  to  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  mother's  teaching,  however,  of  which  the  lusthetic 
aspe<^  ara  more  important  than  the  informative,  should 
always  he  nq>plemented  by  those  of  the  school.  During  the 
child's  school  years  the  dawning  sexual  life  plays  such  a 
aigniflcant  part  that  to  guide  it  into  useful  directions  should 
constitute  one  of  the  teacher's  most  important  tadcs.  Two 
reasons  make  it  imperative  that  at  the  {H-esent  titne  tlitt  idMol 

»  In  the  third  sectitm  ol  a  paper  *Tb»  AmocU^  McOoi,' 

Amerteun  Jourtutl  of  Ptycholntjj/,  AftA,  1910. 
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should  play  ,i  leading  part  in  this  respect :  in  the  first  nlaP« 
he  atUlude  to  the  aabject  of  the  prLnt-da  "itwt  so 
frequently  .g.  ..u.t.  shameful,  or  lewd  that  the  teacher  has 
replace  her  so  far  as  is  possible,  and  to  perforrduIL  1^ 
mor,  properly  belong  to  her;  in  the  Lond  pla  i 
necessary  to  train  the  coming  generation  in  such  a  way 
when  theu  turn  con.es  to  l>rin,  up  children  they  willlt  ^ 

S  't'"  the  most  par?  hav! 

been.  There  lies,  therefore,  before  the  teacher  a  geCtion's 
pioneenng  work  ;  in  the  time  to  come  his  task  Sl'te  iL 
^e...ve  and  r^ponsihle.  hut  at  present  he  hTs  in 

of  he  greatest  opportunities  that  have  ever  occurred  ,o 
his  profession  and  on  the  manner  in  which  he  responds  o 
this  opportunity  mud,  will  depend  of  the  effici  ncy  and 
happmess  not  only  of  his  present  pupils,  but  of  their  future 
descendants  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  member  of  the 
teaching  profession  as  a  whole  are  well  preparedTor  his  task 

»W»g«  parent.   Improvement  is  especially  desirable  in  f»n 

need^to  be  much  purer  and  franker  than  it  common^  is  and 

he  gaineXa  fe^  of  .ItLnTTgr  ttaU 
competent  instructors  selected  from\he "  dictl  " 
T  IS  shouM  include  the  knowledge  of  Tow  I  tcoi^^Tfy 
signs  of  nervous  disorders  in  ..hil.lron  j...  ^ 

w  inv.Vdurr;:Lrc„r„Xv*:: 

«^«^»«  m  childhood,  and  Might  be  prevented  if  L  1°  ! 

nr;;^''.,^"'  r '™" 

P^.  liie  actual  mode  of  instruction  carried  out  in  th<. 
school  IS  also  unnecessary  to  eoaai&r  here  nor  can  he 
details  of  u  be  settled  without  so«e  experimenil  ^ ;  tbl 
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interested  in  the  subject  are  advised  to  read  a  valuable  paper 
fully  dealinrr  with  it  by  Maria  Lischnewska.^    In  reference 
to  it  EUis  says:'  'Sach  instruction  would  be  formal,  un- 
emotional, and  impersonal ;  it  would  he  given  not  as  specific 
instruction  in  matters  of  sex,  but  simply  as  a  part  of  natural 
history.a   It  would  gupplement,  so  far  as  mere  knowledge  is 
concerned,  the  information  the  child  had  already  received 
from  its  mother.    But  it  would  by  no  means  supplant  or 
replace  the  i)er8onal  and  intimate  relationship  of  confidence 
between  mother  and  child.  That  is  always  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
though  it  may  not  be  possible  among  the  ill-educated  masses 
of  to-day,  nothing  else  will  adequately  take  its  place.'  The 
vexed  question  of  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  has  too 
many  aspects  to  be  discussed  here,  though  it  has  an  evident 
bearing  on  the  present  subject.    1  would  merely  venture  a 
personal  and  tentative  opinion :  namely,  that,  regarding  the 
question  from  a  purely  psychological  point  of  view,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  thai  the  upper  limit  of  the  school  age  should 
be  raised  to  sixteen,  and  that  even  if  both  sexes  are  educated 
together  in  the  early  years  their  education  should  proceed 
separately  after  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  and  should  consitt 
much  more  than  at  present  of  preparation  for  the  specific 
duties  of  life  in  the  broadest  sense. 

Last,  but  also  .juite  essential,  is  the  part  to  be  played  by 
the  doctor.  It  would  be  advantageous  for  all  children  to  be 
given  before  leaving  school  lectures  on  sexual  hygiene ;  these 
are  best  given  by  a  doctor,  and,  of  course,  to  both  sexes 
separately.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  sufficieni  Every 
young  adult  should  at  all  times  have  direct  access  to  a  doctor 
in  whom  he  would  feel  confidence,  and  from  whom  he  could 
seek  advice  or  knowledge  on  the  many  perplexities  thai  an 
apt  to  arise.  How  often  does  a  doctor  see  patients  in  after- 
life who  have  suffered  years  of  misery  that  would  have  been 
averted  hy  a  simple  explanation  given  at  the  right  time !  At 

Hertz's  Helehrung  der  Kinder,'  MutUrxchutz,  1905, 

»  Op.  e'u.,  f.  57. 

*  Htrew  sbookt  espedi^  Im  UM  on  iku  fomu 
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!!3  "  especially  needed ;  about  pubertj. 

and  jnst  before  marriage.  v» 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  say  a  little  more  on  the 

'  dangers  toZ 

avoided  during  sexual  development.  When  enlightenment 
becomes  the  usual  course  followed  with  chUdren.  thewTl 

torbdd  ngs  If  a  child  learns  the  significance  of  Lain 
bodWy  sensations,  for  instance,  at  the  lime  of  puberty,  only 
to  ^  told  that  they  are  wrong  and  improper,  then  mo^^'l^ 
^good  wxil  have  been  done.    One  of  the  most 

why  enbghtenment  is  necessary  is  the  fact  tha^  a 
pr^t  to  so  many  children  the  subject  becomes  one  of  guilt 
shame,  remorse  and  terror,  with  the  result  of  crippling  them 
m  •Her  yeara  through  neurosis  or  in  other  ways.  I  nfes  th^ 
avoidance  of  this  is  kept  in  the  forefront  of  attention  it  is 
sTbS  patiently  to 

false  one    It  »  therefore  above  all  necessary  for  the  pa-ent 

^nltil  r/"  T  ^'"'^  undertaking^ 

we  shall  perhaps  learn  how  to  train  and  refine  the  impulses 

^t  are  so  important  both  for  the  individual  and 
raee ;  at  present  we  should  concentrate  our  efforts  on  not 
uijunng  them.   The  vital  question  of  the  art  of  love  Z 
instance,  is  one  that  can  hardly  be  touched  at  tte 

t^t^^'•E:tfin1h^Ji"r^t,t"^^•  out 

now  taking  plac^  ^:^T^'^:'.:^Ztl^ 
recognuion  that  m  sexual  enlight«iment  th"  one  thi  g^ 
^ally  necessary  i,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  love,   lor  th" 
mos    part,  sexual  instruction  as  at  present  undj^  L 
purely  negative,  a  mere  string  of  thou-nhalt-nots 

«»  be  *«•  itt  ,„te  mdireet  way.,  by  a  kiwwledge  of  the 

»      ait^  f,  517. 
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kinds  of  influences  which  may  thus  affect  u  child.    Of  these  I 
will  refer  to  only  one,  premature  sexual  excitation.  AItlioi."h 
>t  18  true  that  the  harmful  effect  of  this  is  in  great  part  due 
to  the  child  reacting  to  it  by  vay  of  shameful  and  gnttty 
emotions-thus  producing  pathological  repression s-and  not 
80  much  to  the  occurrence  itself,  still  the  probul.ility  of  such 
a  reaction  is  great  enough  to  make  it  desirable,  on  this  score 
alone,  to  avr  id  wherever  possible  premature  excitation.  Now 
the  most  important  point  that  the  findings  of  psycho-analysis 
teach  m  this  connection  is  that  children  are  at  present 
exposed  to  harmful  excitation  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
18  believed.    Parents  in  their  blissful  blindness  imagine  that 
there  is  no  risk  in  circumstances  which  in  fact  are  fraught 
with  dangerous  possibilities.   Their  ignorance  is  dne  to  their 
believing  that  children  are  too  young  to  he  affected  by  certain 
occurrences  at  an  age  which  psycho-analysis  shews  to  be 
extremely  susceptible  in  this  regard.   In  particular  the  risks 
inherent  in  certain  sleeping  conditions  that  are  only  too 
common  are  undoubtedly  greater  than  is  generally  recognised 
Children  of  a  verj-  tender  age,  from  two  to  five,  are  liable  to 
experience  excitation  provoked  hy  older  children,  or  by  nnrses. 
which  may  have  grave  consequences  in  later  years,   It  should 
be  an  invariable  rule  that  every  child  should  from  the 
begmning  sleep  in  his  own  bed,  and  that  children  of  opposite 
sexes  should  not  sleep  in  the  same  room.    Further,  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  many  ill  effects  ascribed  to  nursemaids 
servants,  and  governesses  are  often  due  to  improper  practices 
on  the  part  of  these,  and  not  to  the  '  frightening  «rf  the  child 
with  bogies,'  as  is  commonly  believed;  the  bogies  in  the 
child's  mmd  are  of  a  real  nature,  though,  for  reasons  that 
cannot  here  be  gone  into,  tfa^  may  take  imaginary  forms. 
Again,  under  no  circumstances  should  a  young  child  sleep  in 
the  same  room  as  his  parents,  or  in  a  directly  communicating 
one.  It  will  hardly  be  credited  how  commonly  young  children 
are  vaguely  excited  by  overhwuing  mmm  embttma,  often 
with  harmful  consequences. 

»J!°  *^  ^*  possible  to  deal  with  the 

fringe  of  a  large  flubjeet,  and  to  eonaider  some  of  the  more 
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urgent  and  elementary  .luestions.  Much  careful  work  in  this 
direction  remains  to  be  done,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been 
said  to  indicate  the  importance  of  some  aspects  of  education 
that  are  at  present  too  much  neglected.  There  is  every 
reawn  to  beheve  that  if  these  aspects  are  scientifically,  and  not 
prudn,hly  scrutinised,  it  will  result  in  incalculable  benefits  to 
the  health  ethcieney.  morals  and  Iiappiness  of  generations 
towme.  In  conclusion,  I  would  repeat  that  the  first  thing 
we  have  to  learn  is  to  stop  doing  harm ;  then,  perhaps,  we 
nwy  Imm  to  do  good.  f  . 


CHAPTEB  XX 

THE  VALI  E  OF   SUBLIMATING  PROCESSES  FOB 
EDUCATION  AND  RE-EDUCATION » 

IH  a  i.revious  paper  '  on  the  relation  of  psyeho-analytic  work 
to  the  probleniB  of  education.  I  laid  special  .tress  on  what  may 
l»  called  the  >,n,ativc  aspects  of  education,  that  is  to  say. 
on  the  avoidance  of  measures  calculated  to  produce  lastinu 
injury  or.  the  child's  mind,  and  I  pointed  out  a  number  of 
spects  in  which  present-day  methods  fell  short  of  even  this 
homble  Ideal.    In  the  present  paper  I  propose  briefly  to  call 
attention  to  some  p.mtire  aspects  of  the  relation  between 
psycho-analysis  and  education,  namely,  certain  respects  in 
which  the  knowledge  gained  through  psycho- analytic  work 
might  to  great  advantage  be  made  use  of  for  educational 
purposes.    J  he  knowledge  in  question  relates  to  the  proeeM 
known  as  sublimation,  one  which  is  at  the  basis  of  Titreat 
part  of  ednea^al  endeavour. 

The  word  'sublimation,'  borrowed  from  the  terminoloRv  of 
chemistry,  was  introduced  by  Freud  to  .lenote  a  psycholoScal 
procew  defined  by  him^  as  '  die  Fahigkeit.  das  ursprun£ch 
sexuelle  /lel  gegen  ein  anderes.  nicht  mehr  sexuelles,  aber 
psych.sch  m.t  ihn,  verwandtes.  zu  vertauschen  '  ['the  capacity 
to  exchange  an  original  sexual  aim  for  another  one  which  is 
no  longer  sexx^l,  though  it  is  psychically  related.']  In  another 
place*  he  defines  it  as  'den  Process  der  Sublimierung.  bei 

l909!"ri8L^'"""'"''*  ^"^"""^        Neurosenlehre,-  2'  Folg«, 

«  Pread. '  DwI  AWiMdlungen  znr  Sexualtheorie,'  2-^^  Aufl..  1910.  8  H8 
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ero&et  wnd  <  a  process  by  which  outlet  and  application  to 
other  regions  «  opened  to  overstrong  excitat  fc^th^ 

:J  — ^  ^-etb.  ^1.0.  the  ..aring 

r-i  *^       ^"•"''""OD"  to  the  more  general  niflntal 

tendances  and  capacities,  the  evidence  for  thif  be^g 

•»d  evim  resemblance  between  the  sexual  impulse  and  such 
activities  as  tho«e  of  reUgion  and  art  leave  no  doubUn  tSe 

Z  bodvT'/'r"'"i -^''^^  the  former  furnishes  a  considi! 

body  of  feeling  which  finds  application  in  these  H„her" 
Some  authonties  would  go  so  far  as  to  trace  reli^ou  Tnd 
artistic  activities  entirely  to  the  sexual  instinct-and 
he  evidence  m  favour  of  this  view  is  much  more  extensivrttm 
«  generally  app«ciated-but  the  commoner  opinion  is  th^ 
he  instinct  merely  adds  some  of  it.  own  peeoliir  IWing  and 
impulses  to  religious  and  artistic  tendenciCThat  aTS^, 

repeated   n  r  ""^^  "  onlyZ 

repeated  that  the  mam  point  is  accepted  by  practically  aU 
writers  namely,  that  at  all  events  so.ne  of  tL  "drivt^. 
behind  the  impnlsw  and  interests  of  art.  religion  and  mZ 
other  Rental  activities  is  derived  from  the  Loal  insS^^ 
The  folbwmg  passages  illustrate  this  idea  :  very  si.nilarTes 
^.ght  be  quoted  from  Metchnikoff.  Moebiue.  Schope^haTe^ 
^  many  other  writers.   Bteehsay.;.  'Aos  diesen  innil' 

e^«rfsTr'""'r  ^  ProduktS 

erkl«r  sich  die  merkwurdige  Tatsache,  dass  gewisse  .eisti" 
SclK,pfungen  an  die  Stelle  des  rein  kdr,.rlichen  Sexua  triet^ 
Ueten  konnen  dass  es  psycbische  sr.r..lU  A^ui^,  ^ 
Z^L^tJ:  Potentielle  Energie  des  GellechtstriflTs 
fc«t.  £om,  Scktmrz  uad  <fa»  pn^d^  G«Bt«,tlitigkeiteu. 
«  Steele  •  Ott  Se«Mibfc«i  uawrer  Z«»,- »  AiA, 
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die  in  Poesie,  Kimst  and  lUdigion  ihren  Niederwhlag  ftnden, 

kurz,  flas  ^ran/c  l'li>iH/,i>ii>  Idx  n  des  .Meiisflien  im  weitesten 
Siuno  veriiiag  bei  Veihiiulerung  dot  natiirlichen  UetatiguBgen 
des  Gesofaieehtstriebes  solefae  sexoellen  Aequivalente  zti  lie- 
fern.  (\ercn  I5((leatun<j;  in  dci-  KntwicklungsgeHcliichte  der 
menschlichen  Liebe  wir  noch  niiher  zu  betraeliten  haben.' 
["Fhese  close  relations  between  sexual  and  mental  pro- 
ductivity explain  the  remarkable  circumstaaee  that  ewtain 
mental  creations  can  take  the  place  of  the  purely  physical 
sexual  impulse,  that  there  are  psychical  xenial  equiraU  iitH,  into 
which  the  potential  energy  of  the  sexoal  ini^inei  ean  ba  trans- 
formed. Jlern  belong  many  affects,  such  as  crafty,  anger, 
pain,  and  the  productive  mental  activities  that  find  expression 
in  poetry,  art,  and  religion  ;  in  short,  the  whole  phanta»y-lii'e 
of  mankind  in  the  widest  sense  has  the  power,  when  the 
natural  activities  of  the  sexual  impulse  are  hindered,  of  fur- 
nishing such  sexual  equivalents,  the  signiiicance  of  which  in 
the  evolution  of  human  love  we  shall  presently  have  to 
consider  more  closely.']  Loewenfeld*  similarly  declares: 
'Dam  die  Libido  oder  iiberhaupt  die  Sexualitat  einen  sehr 
bedentmden  Einfluss  ais  Triebkraft  aaf  das  seelische  Leben 
ausiibt.  hieriibw  Bind  alle  jene,  welche  sich  mit  diesem  ?rob- 
leme  beschaftigten,  einig.'  ['That  sexuality  exercises  a 
highly  important  influence  as  a  driving  force  for  mental  life  is 
a  matter  on  which  all'  those  who  have  oeeapud  themselves 
with  this  problem  are  unanimous.'] 

In  the  second  place,  experience  has  shewn  that  various  ac- 
tivities possess  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  diverting  sexnal 
impulses,  and  of  thus  alleviatinj,'  undue  tension  of  sexual  origin. 
The  general  recognition  of  this  fact  is  illustrated  by  the 
frequency  with  which  the  advice  is  given  to  those  leading  an 
abstinent  life,  or  struggling  with  the  habit  of  mastarbatba» 
to  apply  their  interest  aiul  inijiulses  to  sport,  work,  and  so  on. 
That  the  energy  thus  won  from  the  sexual  sphere  represents 
a  cultural  gain  and  has  proved  of  the  highest  significance  in 
the  pro<^ress  of  civilisation  is  also  widely  apprwiated. 

There  are.  however,  seveidl  !n:ittp.rH  in  Ibis  connection  that 

•  Locweiifeld  •  Leber  die  tu  xucUe  Konstitution,'  1911,  8.  178 
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^no^J^*"""'"'^'  r°8ni«ecl.  arul  which  are  of  cona.Meral.lo 
vie^»  of  snl.h.nalion.  one  implicit  in  most  mmoa  ob  Z 

ui.oii  I'laitera.    This  conception  contains,  as  we 

Hiiall  see.  a  number  „f  imporUmi  errors    thev  maybS  BummlJ 

coLZlr  '  T"^"'         '^^^•'^     *he  individual 

components  of  the  sexua    ngtinct-  it  rafor.      ti« -wmj 

-ore  than  to  the  ad-.t;  it  is  Tn  ;.;U^^..fp^'^,^^^^^^^ 

conHconaone;  and  it  does  not  consist  in  a 'epir^meit 

/h-o  I-.nts  n.ay  next  be  considered  in  detail,  and  the 

reverse  order  from  that  just  .iven. 

Jll  ^^'^  secondary  social  aim  for  the  original 

sexu^  one  constitutes  not  so  much  a  replacement  of  the  one 

te™  H^'l  »«.  »n  f«ct,  hotter  described  by  the 

aspects  of  the  aflfects  in  question  may  perhaps  be  best  denoted 

«ow,  witbont  mamtaining  that  this  is,  strictly  speakincr  « 
form  of  energy,,  or  that  the  laws  relating  to  pLsta  ene^o^ 
ca.  be  directly  applied  to  it,  one  cannot  Lid  s^^  ^ 

events  to  justify  one  in  drawing  an  analogy  between  the  t«I 

ot  energj',  for  instance,    s  certainlv  v^UA  ;„ 

^Wetoafargreaterextentthants^nt^^^^^^ 

Ihe  careful  psycho-analytic  work  of  the  past  few  yrrs 

and  particularly  that  aspect  of  it  that  is  concerned  S 

pi^rr  ThaTr  L^'^^^T  ''^^^  ^'^^  e-Lcirng 

piamness  that  on  the  one  hand  desires  and  other  affectivt 
processes  are  very  tenacious  of  existence  and  rlTSe^v 

wnat  ajppauB  to  be  a  cessation  of  desire  is  frequently  fo=  lul 
on  doser  examination  to  be  actually  a  tranatolatiln  orihe 
see  08  tlifa  point  Bteafew,  .©ie  p^y,,h««^ 
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form  in  which  the  desire  is  heing  maniiMed.  One  feeli,  th«re- 

fore,  very  iiiclino.l  to  venture  the  KoiienilisMtion  that  the  same 
principles  of  conservation  and  tranhforwation  of  energy  }ioId 
in  tlie  mental  at  in  the  phyBieal  sphere.  Saeh  a  theory  would 
require  ii  wry  extended  exiierieiitial  testing  l»efore  it  eouM  be 
r.iised  to  a  level  of  high  pr(.i.Hl)ility,  hut  the  impression  one 
receivee  of  the  truth  of  it  is  at  times  very  intense  when  one 
over  and  over  again  witnesses  how  a  given  denre  may  run 
through  a  person's  life,  hiiilled  liere  and  thwarted  there,  hut 
constantly  and  untiringly  seeking  for  some  meaiis  of  expression. 
In  p^eho-analyUc  work  one  aeei  elearly  that  the  procees 
above  referred  to  of  replii^  eiueut  and  divpt-ting  of  interest 
W  Babetantially  one  of  continuity,  and  thattlie  Inter  exf.rossion 
is,  TO  to  speak,  a  i)sychical  e.iuivalent  of  the  earlier  one.  In 
othwr  words,  the  enerj,'y  employed  in  making  use  of  the  new 
interest  is  derived  from  tiie  old  one,  and  the  hxter  activity  is 
only  another,  more  indirect,  means  of  gratifying  the  same 
desire.   In  this  way  various  fundamental  desires  may  run 
through  the  whole  of  a  man's  life,  though  the  continuity  of 
their  manifestations  may  be  not  at  all  apparent  to  the  casual 
obsnrvor. 

'  The  reason  why  this  continuity  is  in  most  cases  not  obvious 
is  because  the  resenihlance  l)etween  the  two  foi  ms  of  expr»"». 
sion  does  not  appear  on  the  surface,  and  is  often  to  be  revealsd 
Wily  through  mme  analytic  proeedure.   In  many  instances  the 
association  between  them  is  apparently  merely  a  superficial 
one,  and  the  fact  is  overlooked  that  this  covers  a  deeper  and 
iohorent  connection  in  the  subject's  unconscious.    The  trans- 
ference of  the  desire  from  one  field  of  interest  to  anoUier  is 
eflfectod  by  means  of  the  mechanisms  that  FrMj^jfchia 
'  Traumdeutung '  has  shewn  to  be  characteristic  of  o^^loos 
functioning  in  general :  further,  the  causes  of  the  transfereDoe 
are  the  same  here  as  in  other  mentiil  processes  where  the  same 
mechanisms  are  to  be  observed,  in  relation  to  dreams,  wit,  neu- 
rosis, and  so  on.   Most  often  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  displace- 
ment alone.    The  affect,  or  conative  trend,  becomes  dislocated 
from  the  idea  with  which  it  was  originally  connected,  and  then 
associated  with  another  more  suitable  one.    It  is  important 
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hei^o  hear  in  mind  that  it  in  tlu-  name  ainu-t.  or  ,U,.i..o,  that 

»  replacement  of  one 
mterent  ,v  another,  bat  a  d«plaoement  of  a  given  affect  from 
one  ..  eMo  another,  from  the  tir.t  interest  to  the aecond.  Mora 
complex  chanaes  are  brought  alK)ut  in  the  ocenrrence  that  is 
characteriged  by  the  replacement  of  one  affect  bv  ar  ,ther,  for 
nstanco.  ove  l,v  hate  or  anger.   In  gome  cwee'  it  i.  belfeved 

which  the  one  affect  becomes  literally  transformed  into  the 
other.  part.c„larly  love  into  fear :  while  others,  including  mv- 
Helf,  consider  that  the  first  aff,-'  operates  merely  l.y  evoking 
an  exaggerated  manifestation  of  the  second  one,  whi^h  in  thus 
m  a  way  a  reaction  to  a  rtimalns.  In  either  event  the  empiric 
result  ,.s  the  sM„u.,  namely,  that  tho  one  ftffect,  wWeh  is  nnable 
Ll^  «'"'8faetory  expression,  disappears  fron,  view  and  is 
Bucceeded  by  the  other,  which  therefore  stands  in  some  generic 
relation  to  the  first.  "vumjiowenc 

^!^Eenthat,  e.ther  sr«>ntaneous!xoron^ad7ice,-rp^^ 

tl'at  c7;;;;;;n;r^rat;fied  devotes  hW 
»gfgW^s«.t  of  sport,  study,  an.l  so  on,  and  in  so  doing- 
co^miTJrtj:^^  of  thelSBIiffiWing  pro 

ce  8by  provuhngjthoo,,portunity  for  thi.,-but  even  then  the 
actnal  transTerence  of  the  affect  proceeds -unconsciously,  as 
l^Ue^tacoWSTBr^^  «nch  as 

the^e,ho.evor.  ..Mnprisc.  as  will  presently  hoxiki5^d:si£ 


a^ajli^  of  what known  as  snl,!,V-.^-,n,  andTn  mo^ 
«^THew^^H^i^,e^  fi^^  This is  em- 

ptasTseTTnT^  following  p.«age  of  LoeweSfeid^i  who  l2 
however,  to  draw  some  very  obvious  inferences  fron  it 
IMbei  muss  no      /iederholt  betont  werden:  A',>/,^  ,/„.  i„, 
^'^n,<,.tsnn  s,rl,   nu-dranpend.  Lihido.  d.h.  da.  ah  Me. 

f'nnflt.    D,e.>r  Einjlu..  konmt  ledi,,lu  k  der       dJ  Cnte^. 
*  i  MwenleM,  op.  dt.,  S.  190. 
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mil'  N  Ln;,j„„.jfn  .-«.'  [•  U  tan%i  aKain  Ix,  re,,,  ,,!  i :  It  is  not 
«ie  mtrmX  hoiignr "  tbiit  forces  itself  mto  cou«ciou8ne8«,  ,,e. 
aeximi  .I.^re  f,.lt  m  sach.  that  Lringi  about  the  farflierin« 
effects  of  se.uiiihty  on  our  manful  lif...  Thiw  inil.h  :  .-omei 
■olelyfrom  ihe  Inu.-cr  that  has  Um,  driven  down  into  the 
subcmi-rioi .  or  which  hM  nevMr«Hered  ewwcioasrwas  a|  ail 
(or  thf    flit  il  e\citM!  '  >n'^     iTespoiiilini;  wifh  thi> 

(^i  (>!  i-rt  lominant  imporuiu  e  in  re«ara  to  the  i.r  , 
Of  edueation  ia  ihe  Iwt       tlu     .cegs  of  sublimation  i-  n.mh 
mwe  u   1.  'I  ,  of  cfcildhood  mentulity  th  m  of  *dalt.  Aay 
•oW»nmti..n  thiit  occurs  in  ad.ilt  life  is  Im  lemin  „i  r  « 

enormous  ,  >  t,,nt  to  wh.eh  it  goes  on  dunn.  hilUhotHi.' e.i.eci- 
all.v  -.nn-  th.  first  h.»lf  of  tM. ;  »  ftiei.  the  iwi^g  of  the 
child  to  ext,  ,  „  ,1  „  I  s...  ;  .1  .  .terosts  and  coMiderations.  which 
J8  the  emaice  ut  ,sayim«noB,  is  perhaps  ^  most  important 
■mgle  proeMi  m  the  whole  of  edoei^.  The  spontaneous 
actsMties  " — •     ' — •   • - 


nriw^  of  ehdi^ei)  are  to^Uy  different  from 

tho^e  that  are  tlie  aua  of  edncalio,.  :  ^trh  uiks  iiMtl  thcv  have 
to  be  replaced  by  i^.  in  ^oc.rdHuce  w .  ih  thti  principle  men. 
tioned  ahove.  howewr.  tUg  replacement  is  B«t  ae  mntk  mm 
putungof  fresh  e,tucatmnal  int*-.  -  .  tl„.  place  of  the  earlier 
spontaneous  ones  as  tht  luertinj^  .  i  tuiuianiental  desires  and 
interests  into  nav  ete»^;  M  is  the  utilising  of  the  >«*bm- 
energy  in  other  ways.  .\  ,reciut  of  tl...  fact  would 
to  a  much  closer  stu.iy  than  has  hitherto  beei,  m».  of  ib« 
nature  of  (he  energy  that  stands  at  our  disp  ,sal  for  e<i  i*- 
tional  purposes,  and  '  the  forms  in  which  it  sr-  t^^jeo^  .{^ 
manifests  itself.    Teacher   rnijaiiially     eot";i  .  ,.,„  ^ 

tance  of  presenting  their  ..uhj. ct-njatter  ,u  socii 
•  iippeal  •  to  children,  but  the  etT.irta  so  for  mi^  it  ^ 
lion  have  been  basnd  on  a  very  iiadeiiiuite  ^^ttid- 
primary  interest.-:  in  children  '  .at  Lave  to  he  ^^aiJd 
rwOIy  consist  m.   From  CJart  Uaterhii;  ap,tui  a  recent,, 
a  stuiittlatiag  paper'  eoitteimi^  th»  ^  ^  »  ^te^oawBii 

voL^fi^        '  -^"^"^  "/  P*9-holo.jg,  3-^    -y,  1910, 


^'  BLIiVJAll  \»;  i'l«K.E8SES 
tm  '  Ua«  8punla,u....,g  cor.  tru.  ftnd  pri„  a.-uvit..  ,  of 
eliU<tmt,  incJu  ..ngtueli  .att«r,a.tfce  kind  of  thing.  chil.Jren 
^-^te^eWi,  d«,  w»  •wd.««^,»trir..  atones.  kniv«H. 
WidBoon  n.,  p„!«r.fAcher'.iiTOj„al,  „ot  only  for  thi 
MtenMiv,  i,  ta  ,h,mu8.  but  al»  for  the  cle.  r-si^'ht;..!  vision 
8  .*.wn  for  tf..  m..,«l»te  b««ri,«,  of  them  th.  problems 
•  '  ^t«,.,  {  ownot  do  letter  thiin  .{note  th«  ftrflowiiia 
i«HHu,^«  from  ir  :  •  The  Htude.n  ,  *  cluld  .st,„K  „  „, 
with  yje  aiH!*',  d     ,u  huH  1...,.  colltct4«l  i„   he  paat  two 

,  ,    ,        .  "        theory  of  e.l  iciition 

<nti  .  ;uk|...„,  «u,^tir,naugge8tHon  thfi  n,  i.an.l 

th«,th.o^^,.,.  .auehtrf  the  actual  8c  work 

on  'leothe,     It  ,tth*t««..   . 


Ibr  Xr  rev.  Why  th.se  nu,4i«.. 


ovtr.    J  that  there  are  many  ^safticta 

kWsB  wh»ch  «r» 


of  H     Utilised  hy  the  school 
thue  .   -mam  the  impm^tire 

cuiiiv    of  thnelopment  and 
ii«u  „f  psychic  ovolutiou  and  not     ainst  it 
6  »  ,   m     i»  ease  at  prenent.  ...    It  is  h^  coni...-  wore 

^f^'l^  material  accumol**^ 

^^^a    i«  cehugs,  motives,  instinetH  and  i  t!  t 

^fa«ttM  the  educator  in  his  work  rather  t. 


,  ^  Ill  iiiH  worK  rauier  U  ^  i|,fi 

eda^r      -aid  un,l.  .  take  to  direct  and  modify 

The  c  ,ld  must  l,o  hIIowcI  t-.  evoh,  ly 
Md       -r  ih  its  racial  inheritance.    Butii.  ,) 

won         ,fey  t.  «  iKH-ial  mheritance  of  comparativ.  !  , 


!!(»! 


«i»y    «  social  mheritanee  of  comparatix . , 

.8  to  \>.  imposed  on  the  child  an.l  tl„:  deetm 
of  Us  soul  are  scarcely  touched.  ...    it  need 
ay  that  there  are  hundreds  of  other  vague  instincts. 

furred  to.  Ihe  full  and  conipl.fp  expression  of  these  would 
r  a  richness  of  .a. . .  that  would  charac^r  ll! 

1  hfe  and  enlarge  It.  sphere  of  intereets  to  an  extent 
amed  of  now.' 

e  are,  unfortunately,  two  serions  deficiencies  in  \c1k-,  s 
^or.  dehcencies  that  are  inherent  in  his  method  of  appro^h 
and  wJ»«h  naei  to  U  hy  ^im^^£^ 
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that  may  serve  as  a  complement  to  his  observations.  Namely, 
he  omits  to  trace  eitlier  forwards  or  Imckwards  the  epontaneoos 
activities  studied  hy  liim.    On  the  one  Iniiid.  not  developing 
the  principle  of  the  displacement  of  energy  discussed  above, 
he  fails  to  indicate  the  precise  edumtional  and  aoetal  aaes 
to  which  these  activities  can  be  put,  nor  does  he  diseoss  the 
normal  fate  of  tlie  tendencies  in  question.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  fails  to  see  that  they  are  not,  as  he  thinks,  primary  in 
iiaiiire,  but  are  themselves  the  outcome  of  still  deeper  and 
older  tendencies  present  in  the  individual  from  the  earliest 
childhood.    This  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  determined 
from  a  mere  qaestionnaire  enquiry,  and  well  illnstratM  the 
limits  of  this  method.    By  psycho  analysis  of  the  individual 
one  is  enabled  to  trace  in  great  detail  the  psychogenesis  and 
later  evolution  of  each  of  these  activities,  and  if  a  sufficient 
experiimce  demonstrates  the  presence  of  constant  features  in 
this  evolution  one  can  with  co  ,sideral>le  probability  formulate 
^rtain  generalisations  along  these  lines.    It  may  be  said  that 
anyone  accustomed  to  psycho-analytic  work  could  at  onee 
interpret  tlie  majority  of  Acher's  observations  in  terms  of 
still  more  primitive  childhood  tendencies,^  and  also  indicate  a 
variety  of  later  manifestations  in  which  they  might  become 
expressed.    This  matter  will  j^wgeotly  be  e(»inda«d  from 
another  point  of  view. 

(4)  The  process  of  sublimation  is  concerned  with  much 
deeper  agents  than  mere  ungratified  sexual  desire.  The  whole 
subject  is  commonly  discussed  in  a  superficial  manner  as  if  it 
were  a  question  of  the  individual  being  disappointed  in  love 
and  seeking  consolation  in  the  arms  of  religion,  of  work  and 
what  not,  or  of  his  being  spurred  on  by  the  stimulus  of  lov« 
into  som^  artistic  or  other  activity.  For  instance,  Loewen- 
feld"  ecHiBtently  tests  the  significance  of  sublimation  for 

li^'  ^P'*'^       Katharsis,'  Zeiftchr.  f.  piid.  Ptwehoi,, 

1911,  Hi'ft  '  J  considers  that  play  in  children  hu  tb»  twaetkmS  tmO' 
poraril.v  unloading  and  working  otf  the  tenHion  «f%|bMtiog  in  primitive 
instincts,  particuliiil.v  the  combative  and  sexual  one*,  the  direct  ooeratk» 
of  which  is  impeded  bv  the  influence  of  a  civilised  environmeilt.  E* 
traces  tile  desire  for  a  number  of  later  activities,  such  u  'U»'fi»w  BMOB- 
tain  clinibini;,  and  so  on,  to  a  like  source.  " 

•  Loewenfcld,  op.  cit.,  S.  190, 191,  210,  QM,  etc. 
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scienti^^c  and  artistic  work,  etc.,  by  trying  to  correlate  n  given 
prodocion  wiA  »  posiibte  love-ftffiur.  Soeb  things  may  pre- 
somably  happen,  but  they  constitute  a  very  small  part  of 
wiiat  is  meant  by  the  term  sublimation.  It  cannot  be  insisted 
on  too  strongly  that  sublimation  is  concerned  not  so  mneh 
with  normal  sexual  desire,  in  the  narrow  sense,  as  with  the 
individual  biological  components  of  the  instincts,  with  the 
various  infantile  tendencies  that  later  on  form  the  basis  of 
erotic  desire  as  well  as  of  many  <^ier  (non-wxoftl)  iatttrMta. 
This  is  clearly  of  cardinal  import  for  education,  for  it  means 
that  sublimation  is  not  a  matter  oi  displacing  for  other 
purposes  a  diffuse  energy,  but  an  acedrate  and  specific  trans- 
ference of  energy  from  one  given  field  of  interest  to  another; 
each  special  later  interest  corresponds  with  a  special  primary 
component  of  the  sexual  instinct. 

In  psyche-analytic  work  <»w  aiso (Stains  an  insight  into  the 
function  served  liy  the  process  of  sublimation  and  the  forces 
that  bring  it  about.   It  is  found  that  the  earlier  tendencies 
that  11%  m  this  way  displaced  by  later  ones  are  ot  inch  a  kind 
as  to  be  unacceptiible  to  the  social  and  ethical  standards  of  a 
civilised  community,  .md  therefore  also  to  those  of  the  child 
as  soon  as  he  begins  to  be  subject  to  the  pressure  of  his 
Mltirtmment,  i.e.,  after  the  age  of  about  mx  mcmths.  They 
concern  cucli  tendencies  and  traits  as  preoccupation  with  his 
own  body,  and  especially  with  particular  parts  of  this,  interest 
and  pleMare  in  wious  bodily  funeticms,  especially  those  of 
excretion,  curiosity  about  such  questions  as  the  difference 
between  the  two  sexes,  the  origin  of  babies  and  the  nature  of 
marital  relations,  selfish  inconsideraiion  for  others,  jealousy 
and  resentment  at  being  disturbed  or  itttttrtwed  vitil.  Mid  fo 
on,  tendencies  which  modern  writers  group  under  the  broad 
term  of  sexual.  These  tendencies  have  to  be  renounced  by  the 
child,  the  eorapMmese  and  ease  wtOi  iriiieh  this  is  accom- 
plished varying  greatly  from  one  instance  to  another.  They, 
of  course,  become  forgotten  in  later  life,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  'repressed';  this  is  one  reason  why  they  are  so 
extensively  ignored  by  adults,  and  the  significance  of  them  for 
ehildbood  devebpment  gror«Uy  aad«r-aitmiated.  They  do  not, 
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however,  die,  aa  ia  generally  supposed,  bat  undergo  a  trana- 

formation,  finding  an  outlet  in  more  auitable  modes  of  ex- 
pression, and  thereby  furnishing  energy  of  incalciilable  value 
for  social  and  educational  activities;  this  is  the  procesa  of 
sublimation. 

It  is  difficult  to  funiisli  actual  instances  of  sublimation  that 
would  carry  due  conviction,  because  one  is  not  justified  here  in 
amaming  any  considerable  familiarity  with  nneonaeiooa  mental 
processes,  so  that  the  instances  given  will  run  the  risk  of 
appearing  like  mere  unsupported  and  improbable  assertions. 
With  this  reservation,  however,  the  following  remarks  may 
be  made:  It  has  fallen  to  me,  us  to  msMi  (Ahet  ptyoho- 
analysts,!  to  have  the  opportunity  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
to  trace  the  impulses  that  led  various  persons  to  enter  upon 
their  reapeetire  prcfeaaion  or  employment,  and  even  matters 
so  important  as  this  one  finds  to  be  dictated  by  unrealised  and 
buried  tendencies  to  a  far  greater  extent,  in  comparison  with 
external  inducements  and  opportunities,  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. These  external  factors,  important  as  they  may  seem 
to  the  casual  observer,  are  often  but  tho  pretext  for  the 
expression  of  some  primary,  submerged  striving.  A  child,  for 
instaace,  who  has  ecmqirared  a  mdi^  love  of  emelty  may 
when  he  grows  up  become  a  successful  butcher  or  a  dis- 
tinguished surgeon,  according  to  his  capacities  and  oppor- 
tanitiea.  One  in  whom  the  exhibitioniatic  fondness  for  aelf- 
display  was  i>ronounce<l  may  develope  into  an  actor,  an 
auctioneer,  or  an  orator.  There  comes  to  my  mind  a  patient  who 
u  a  child  had  shewn  an  unusually  strong  interest  in  the  act 
<jt  mietoriticm,  in  the  guidance  ^  the  flow,  in  the  force  of  it,  taai 
flo  on  :  when  a  little  older  he  was  passionately  fond  of  playing 
with  streams  and  puduies,  manipulating  them  in  every  poaaiUe 
way ;  he  is  now  a  well-known  engineer,  and  has  oonstmoted 
a  number  of  canals  and  bridges.  Others,  whose  primury 
interesta  concern^  more  solid  excretions,  sublimated  theM 

»  See,  fwr  instance,  Ktekel, '  Uet alswabi  ond  Kriminalitiit,' ^4rcfc*B/«r 
Krimimaiantkmidlof/ie  imd  KrimmaluHk,  1911,  ltd.  \1L,  and  Fort- 
mUUer'g  review  of  Ostwald's  'Gkmm  M&niMr'  la  ths  ZentraliL  fbr 
Ptyehoanal.,  Mm.  I.,  1911.  8.  848. 
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in  their  childhood  through  various  games  (' spoutaneoua 
aetivities'  of  Aober),  and  later  became — one  an  arehitect, 

another  a  sculptor,  a  third  a  type-moulder,  and  so  on ;  one, 
finding  that  solid  substances  were  more  easily  moulded  and 
played  with  after  they  had  been  heated,  developed  a  fondness 
for  cooking  and  became  a  chef.  It  is  not  maintained  that 
these  factors  were  the  only  ones  operative  in  determining  the 
choice,  and  still  less  that  the  professions  named  are  always 
chosen  as  a  rmalt  of  the  portieiilar  anomsciotis  agmita  jost 
mentioned,  but  extensive  experience  of  the  tenacity,  vigour 
and  durability  of  such  unconscious  factors  forces  one  to 
estimate  their  importance  maeh  mote  highly  than  is  generally 
done. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  education,  we  have  to  note  that 
processes  similar  to  those  just  indicated  in  connection  with 
general  matters,  sach  as  the  choice  of  a  profession,  are  also  at 
work  in  narrower  and  more  s[)ecific  interests  of  childhood  life. 
Whether  a  particular  subject,  geography,  history,  etc.,  will 
appeal  to  a  given  ehiid,  and  whether  he  will  be  saceesi^i  to 
his  studies  of  it,  very  largely  depends  on  the  special  aspect 
that  is  first  presented  to  him,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  this 
aspect  associates  itself  with  interests  already  existent  in  his 
mind.  On  the  other  hand,  special  difficulty  that  a  child  may 
have  in  acquiring  a  given  subject  is  often  due,  not,  as  is 
generally  'bought,  to  any  inherent  deficiency  in  this  respect, 
bnt  to  inhibt&Mis  that  originate  in  a  more  primary  interest 
with  which  the  subject  has  l.ecoine  secondarily  .issociated, 
and  which  has  transferred  on  to  the  latter  its  own  affects, 
difBcnltieB  and  conflicts.  The  main  thesis  of  this  paper  is 
that  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  primary  interests  and  tendenoM 
of  the  child  would  enable  us  to  devise  methods  of  education 
that  would,  lie  it  were,  link  on  the  tendencies  we  wish  to 
implant  to  those  already  «il^ig,  and  thns  by  aceorately 
diverting  the  primary  interests  utilise  them  for  .  ocial  and 
educational  purposes  with  much  greater  effect  than  is  achieved 
by  oor  present  empirical  and  ra!e-of-thamb  methods. 

If  these  principles  are  accepted  the  question  inevitably 
arises  as  to  whether  they  ue  at  all  compatible  with  thi  proicnt 
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system  of  raasi  teaching,  or  whether  on  the  contrary  they  do 
not  lead  to  nn  insistence  on  a  more  individualistic  system  ;  the 
importance  of  the  question  h"es  in  the  fact  tluvt  it  iH  a  practical 
one,  80  that  tlie  vahie  of  the  principles  will  probably  he  esti- 
mated by  it.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  weight  ci  ttie  fore- 
KoinR  considerations  must  l)e  addpd  to  that  of  evidence  from 
very  different  sources  which  goes  to  shew  that  much  greater 
attention  will  bare  to  be  paid  to  the  individual  eyid  if  tlw 
hesi  results  are  desired.  Indeed,  this  whole  quMtion  may  be 
regarded  as  settled  on  the  scientific  fide  ;  it  is  now  merely  a 
financial  one.  In  this  connection,  however,  we  may  add  the 
following  consideration :  A*  Imm  been  insnted  on  by  bett 
Freud '  atid  Loewenfeld,'-  there  are  distinct  limits  set  by  nature 
to  the  extent  to  which  sublimation  is  poss^ible,  and  it  is,  above 
alt,  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  thwe  vary  mormoofy 
with  different  individaata.  Our  present  system  of  forcing  all 
children,  except  those  obviously  defective,  through  the  same 
intellectual  mill  is  probably  productive  of  much  less  harm 
than  our  even  stricter  euatom  d  «Eaeting,  under  fearful 
penalties,  a  uniform  moral,  social  and  ethical  standard  of 
behaviour.  In  all  these  respects  there  should  be  a  greater 
r^iard  fwr  the  individaat  e<matitntion  and  individual  t«i- 
dencies,  a  more  lenient  tolerance  combined  with  a  more 
prescient  knowledge.  In  every  branch  of  education  there  is 
need  of  a  looser  rein,  but  also  of  a  more  clear-sighted 
guidance.  Thii  would  give  us,  it  is  true,  a  greater  variety 
in  the  social  commonwealth — not  unwelcome  to  those  who  are 
depressed  at  the  monotonousness  of  modern  life — but  also  a 
more  aeeurato  i^g  tte  individi^  to  tl»  kttka  ke  ^  to 
fulfil,  and  a  much  greater  develc^ffiamit  of  mdtvMoid  eapaeity 
and  efficiency. 

To  those  who  are  startled  by  these  prospects  we  may  offer 
tbe  fcrfkming  consolatory  consideration,  which  will  shew  that 
more  ennpromise  with  the  existing  modes  of  education  is 
poMBble  tiian  might  have  appeared  from  the  previous  remarks. 
Experiotee  tei^ea  tiurt^care  is  a  wamimAia  atmoty]^  m 

'  Freud,  Amei  iran  Journal  of  Ptnehotogff,  April,  1910^  p.  21& 
'  Lo«went«ld,  op.  eit.,  b.  221. 
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the  foroM  that  sublimation  of  a  given  tendency  takes,  and,  as 
there  are  only  a  quite  limited  D*uiib«r  oi  saeh  prioury  twi- 
dencies,  it  follows  that  the  .esults  of  sublimation  must  shew 
a  considerable  resemblance  in  a  large  number  of  individuals. 
So  far  M  oae  era  Me,  there  seeoM  (o  be  BO  fimH  to  the  powihle 
variations  that  the  effects  of  soblimation  may  shew,  this  being 
one  cause  of  tiie  fact  that  no  two  individuals  are  precisely 
alike,  but  nevertheless  it  is  found  in  actual  practice  that 
similar  paths  are  followed  in  a  eonaiderahle  nambmr  oi  easM, 
J  articularly  when  the  environment  is  about  the  same.  If, 
then,  it  is  agreed  that  the  children  who  deviate  from  the 
atwnife  ure  to  be  restively  neglected,  maeh  as  they  are  tA 
presMit,  it  should  b,  possible  to  devise  educiitional  methods 
that  are  bwt  adapted  tor  the  more  usual  types  of  sublimation 
It  will  be  obvioos  that  the  task  of  making  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary investigations  and  of  devising  these  methods  cannot 
be  relegated  to  the  school  teacher,  who  has  not  only  neither 
the  training  nor  the  opportunity  for  such  detailed  investigations, 
bat  to  vton  texUtim  ai^te  of  them,  e.g.,  the  aexaml,  may  be 
counted  upon  to  appear  distasteful,  and  that  it  is  probably  u 
matter  for  the  combined  efforts  of  piedagogical  and  piedological 
p^ehologiste.   Hmt  indingi  most  then  be  communicated  to 
the  teaehor,  for  whom  it  need  not  be  obligatory  to  understand 
the  ratioiuito  of  them. 

The  problems  of  re-edueoHm  meet  Oi  in  a^wal  difbmDit 
forms,  according  as  the  subject  is  a  neurotic  or  insane  patient, 
a  pervert,  a  criminal,  or  any  other  social  failure.  In  all  these 
&e  iMroeeis  et  M^tiimation  has  taBeA  to  effect  its  roeial  pur- 
pose, and  the  omoekl  or  morbid  activity  that  has  resulted  is 
the  product  of  primary  childhood  tendencies  that  have  never 
been  properly  oonfaxdled ;  the  subjects  are  victims  of  what  may 
be  called  miscarried  saUima^m.  The  problems  M  tile  aatoie 
and  variety  of  this  miscarriage  involve  a  study  of  many  other 
matters  besides  those  strictly  belonging  to  education  itself, 
ajod  I  wffi  tore  eoi^ne  myedf  to  one  trf  them  where  the  rela- 
tion to  the  latter  is  especially  close,  namely,  concerning  the 
possibility  of  the  foregoing  principle  being  a^ppUed  tu  the 
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trettment  of  the  insane.   I  refer  in  particQlAr  to  the  adntneed 

cases  of  (leiuentia  where  tlie  piitienta  often  lead  a  practically 
vegetative  existence.  They  are  not  only  unable  to  do  any 
useful  mink,  but  even  to  care  for  or  feed  themselves,  and  their 
activi^B  may  be  reduced  tft  the  monotonous  and  rettori^ 

l)erf«rmance  of  some  apparently  Tiipanin^less  movement. 
Thankh  to  the  stutikw  of  -hin^,  Abraham  and  many  others,  it 
is  now  knovn  that  f^ae  aetMqtke  rqwesmit  a  distorted  snd 
d«!senerated  form  of  infaiitilt'  conduct  of  an  auto-erotic  kind. 
Defeated  in  life,  luid  prevetitcNl  by  their  internal  inhibitions 
and  eonfliets  from  pewnttnontly  sufcHmatinR  their  inborn  ten- 
dencies in  satwtartMgr  directions,  c^  .,  from  '  adapting  them- 
selves to  their  envirunment,'  they  have  '  everted  to  a  state  of 
ewly  childhood,  and  tiieir  interests  and  aclivilies  are  corre- 
•^oidtiii^  red  seed  and  smi{rfi&d.  These  ure  ra«nifested 
mostly,  as  has  just  Iteeii  remarked,  in  distorted  and  at  first 
Hight  unrecognisable  ways,  but  often  enough  in  the  naked 
infantile  form  itself :  an  unmistakable  instance  of  the  latter  is 
the  freiiuency  with  which  the  depths  of  dementia  are  accom- 
panied by  preoccupation  with  the  dejecta,  a  condition  which 
in  an  adult  patient  is  equally  troublesome  and  repulsive. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  divert  the  available  energy 
of  such  patients  into  useful  or.  at  all  events,  less  repellent 
channels ;  a  recent  example  that  may  be  referred  to  is  the 
work  oi  Miss  Kent^  on-  habit-formation  in  dententia  pnecox. 
All  sai^  endeavours  that  I  am  aware  of,  however,  have  been 
not  only  too  pretentiou.s  in  their  scope,  but  have  not  taken 
into  account  the  actual  nature  of  the  energy  that  is  to  be 
diverted.  The  interests  that  are  intended  to  replace  the  stereo- 
typed behaviour,  i.i  .,  the  manifestations  of  the  infantile  ten- 
dencies, are  in  most  cases  totally  disconnected  with  the  latter, 
whereas  every  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  interests  that 
would  directly  link  on  to  them  ;  to  do  this  it  is  of  course  indis- 
pensable that  a  preliminary  study  be  made  of  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  patient's  manifestationR,  and  therefore  of  the  nature 
uf  the  energy  that  ti  at  his  disposal.  Further,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent from  the  previous  considerations  that  sublimation  pro- 
'  O.  H.  Kent,  Psyelwloiju-al  Review,  November,  1911,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  374. 
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ceeds  by  gradual  etagea,  these  being,  in  fact,  parallel  with  the 
fhivelopment  <rf  the  individasl.  One  eannot,  therefore,  aim 
too  high  lit  firel,  bot  must  imitate  nature  in  edvaneing  delib- 
erately from  (me  stage  to  the  next.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
infer  that  when  an  adult  has  reverted  to  a  condition  which 
psj  chologically  is  very  close  to  that  of  infanny,  the  surest  way 
to  arouse  him  from  his  apparently  hopeless  Htate  would  be 
get  him  to  traverse  paths  similar  to  those  character!  .  .  •  f 
inlaney.  A  more  hopeful  line  of  work  than  that  &m.  < 
attempted  would  therefore  be  to  correlate  the  activit'^d 
spontaneously  shewn  by  the  patients  with  those  that  they 
cmrrMpond  to  m  childhood,  and  then  make  use  of  the  paths 
of  sublimation  instinctively  employed  by  the  nontlMl  ehild. 
No  doubt  modifications  would  have  to  l)e  introduced  to  suit 
the  special  circumstances,  but  in  general  I  am  convinced  that 
much  could  be  learnt  for  this  purpose  by  studying  closely 
the  evolution  of  tarly  childhood.  There  is  every  prospect 
that  attempts  carried  out  in  this  direction  would  prove  of  con- 
ndentbte  value  in  the  treatment  of  advanced  dementia. 

Fortunately,  these  unambitious  efforts  represent  the  least 
hopeful  re-educational  problems.  Uith  such  p  vtienta  it  may 
be  said  that  their  sublimating  capacities  are  for  all  practical 
purposes  paralysed,  and  one  would  be  sa^ed  to  be  able  to 
restore  even  fi  modest  level  of  mental  activity.  In  all  other 
classes  of  case  one  aspires  to  loftier  aims,  certainly  to  making 
the  ia^Kvidval  an  ^eieni  member  of  society.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  success  of  psycho-analysis  in 
undoing  the  morbid  development  of  these  subjects  by  means 
e*  onravelliiiK  the  psychogenesis  of  their  unhealthy  manifesta- 
tions, and  in  thus  enabling  them  to  divert  for  soeiftl  purposes 
the  tendencies  which  their  early  education  failed  to  bublimate. 
It  is  clear  that,  however  brilliant  such  success  may  be  from 
the  poiat  of  Ttew  of  the  ififividtial— and  evm  here  it  is  often 
hampered  to  a  serious  extent  by  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
fai^Jors,— from  the  point  of  view  of  society  it  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  pal^ve  measure  for  dealing  with  a  ruinous 
evil.  It  is  time  that  society,  confrontwl  with  the  ondiminish- 
ing  hordes  of  her  faUBrai^  b^pm  to  m^aMe  into  ^e  mgam- 
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wnee  of  »  state  of  aftuni  that  can  almost  be  described  as  a 

bankrupt!^  of  true  education.  The  real  meaning  of  this 
entravagance  would  then  be  diHCovered,  namely,  that  civilisa- 
tion has  reached,  or  is  un  the  point  of  reaching,  the  limit 
beyond  which  unguided  soMiBHrtion  eao  no  longer  be  ineeese- 
fully  maintained.  The  instinctive  atrivin>>H  of  mankind  have 
displaced  from  the  primary  inborn  tendencies  a  mass  of 
energy  that  throogfa  varioas  soetal  aetivitiM  has  built  up  what 
we  call  civili(«ation,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  amount  of 
energy  in  this  way  accessible  is  even  now  overdrawn.  If  the 
present  level  of  civiliRation  is  to  be  maintained,  and  further 
pri^resa  made,  it  will  become  necessary  to  supplement  the 
instinctive  forces  making  for  sublimation  by  a  conscious  and 
co-urdinate  guidance.  The  first  logical  step  in  this  direction 
mast  be  aeareful  uid  anprejodioed  penetration,  along  psycho 
analytic  or  similar  lines,  into  the  deeper  layers  of  the  mind, 
particularly  of  that  of  the  child,  tiuch  an  investigation  is 
bound  to  yield  invalnable  results  for  education,  not  only  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  school  teaching,  but  also  for  ebikl- 
training  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  Endeavours 
along  these  lines,  skilfully  planned,  should  prove  both  a 
more  ennobling  and  a  more  scioitifle  method  of  raising  tilie 
standards  of  the  race  than  is  the  more  facile,  and  therefore 
more  popular,  method  of  clamouring  for  the  castration  of 
'degenerates/ 
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